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A«T.  I.— CHRISTIAN  MIRACLES  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 
Bj  Rev.  J.  Q.  BiTTmoER,  Yarmoath,  Me. 

The  controversy  between  Christianity  and  scepticism,  has 
its  origin  not  in  any  superficial  or  temporary  causes,  such  as 
may  be  peculiar  to  one  a^e  rather  than  to  another,  but  in 
the  necessary  antagonism  between  the  two.  Circumstances 
may  furnish  the  occasion  for  concentrating  the  attack  upon 
Christianity,  because  scepticism,  animated  by  an  ever  active 
spirit,  seizes  upon  any  supposed  advantage,  but  these  are  ac- 
cidents which  find  their  sustaining  power  in  the  intrinsic  hos- 
tility between  truth  and  error.  It  may,  therefore,  at  different 
times  and  from  special  motives  assume  different  forms,  whilst 
its  spirit  remains  the  same,  and  thus  scepticism  presents  some 
singular  contrasts  in  its  development  and  history. 

No  thoughtful  observer  can  fail  to  see  the  direction  in 
which  scepticism  for  the  present  is  moving.  For  a  long  period 
it  was  confined  to  purely  rational  grounds,  and  boasted  that 
the  development  oi  mind,  and  the  advancement  of  philosophic 
thinking  must  either  reject  out-right  the  doctrinal  statements 
of  Scripture  as  opposed  to  reason  and  to  the  consciousness  of 
man,  or  must  tone  these  down  to  the  demands  of  reason ;  there- 
fore, as  an  obvious  inference  from  this,  the  supernatural 
events  of  the  Bible  in  attestation  of  the  doctrinal  statements, 
are  unworthy  of  credence.  The  objection  reduced  to  its  sim- 
plest form  is  :  Miracles  must  be  rejected,  because  they  stand  in 
connection  with  irrational  statements.  It  would  be  a  suflScient 
reply  to  this  position  to  say,  that  the  doctrinal  statements  of 
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the  Scriptures  are  not  hostile  to  the  pure  irduitions  of  reason, 
though  they  may  be  so  to  the  reasoning  of  men  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbance  which  sin  introduces  into  human  speculation. 

The  objection  to  Christianity,  however,  has  taken  a  different 
form.  Scepticism  would  accept  the  doctrinal  statements  of 
Scripture  as  truthful  and  in  harmony  with  the  laws  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  soul,  but  from  their  adaptation  to  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man,  is  drawn  the  inference  that  the  miraculous 
events  with  which  they  are  connected  are  mere  fabrications  of 
the  imagination  ;  that  what  commands  an  assent  by  its  intrin- 
sic truthfulness  and  its  adaptation  to  our  deepest  spiritual 
aspirations,  needs  not  the  help  of  miracles  to  recommend  it. 
The  tacit  assumption  here  is,  that  these  doctrines  are  devel- 
oped out  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  inference,  then,  would 
be  that  the  scriptural  narrative,  so  far  as  it  pretends  to  the 
miraculous,  must  be  rejected  as  a  needless  appendage.  It 
might  not  be  impertinent  to  inquire  of  those  who  hold  to  this 
view,  why  some  of  the  best*  minds  reject  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible. 

But  the  tendency  now  is  to  set  aside  the  supernatural  in 
religion  on  scientific  grounds  without  regard  to  the  question, 
whether  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  in  harmony  with  rea- 
son or  not.  Miracles  are  a  violation  of  the  uniform  and  in- 
variable order  of  nature,  acting  through  universal  and  inflex- 
ible law,  and  therefore  whatever  implies  a  contradiction  or 
suspension  of  this  uniformity,  must  be  rejected  for  scientific 
reasons.  The  investigations  of  physical  science,  it  is  said, 
preclude  the  possibility  of  miracles  ;  there  is  no  room  for 
them  ;  nature  indicates  no  provision  for  such  events.  On  the 
contrary  she  sternly  denies  them  a  home  within  her  domain. 
The  advocates  of  this  attack  upon  Christianity  boast  a  higher 
philosophic  culture,  and  a  more  scientific  analysis.  These 
are  claimed  as  unfriendly  to  the  miraculous  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  whatever  is  now  incapable  of  solution  on  scien- 
tific grounds,  is  either  rejected  as  mythical  or  fictitious,  or  it 
is  confidently  pretended  will  be  solved,  since  the  progress  of 
the  past  in  this  direction  is  prophetic  of  the  future.t 

Scientific  scepticism,  then,  rejects  the  scriptural  narrative 
and  miracles  as  unworthy  of  credibility.    Can  it  still  hold  on 

*  Minds  of  the  very  highest  order  ioteUectuallj  have  found  serious  difficul- 
ties in  accepting  Christianity.  It  would  be  a  natural  supposition  that  if 
Christianity  had  been  developed  out  of  the  human  mind,  or  were  something 
which  ever  could  have  been  so  developed,  the  best  minds  would  with  unanim- 
ity group  around  it  as  its  friends  and  defenders.  But  la  every  great  inteUect  a 
dhampion  of  Christianity  ? 

t  Recent  Inquiries  in  Theology,  etc.,  p.  122-3,  Am.  Ed. 
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to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ?  or  does  the  rejection  of  the 
one  of  necessity  lead  to  that  of  the  other?  It  may  be  claimed, 
indeed  the  claim  is  put  forth,  that  the  Christian  revelation 
stands  independent  of  miracles,  and  therefore,  that  these  may 
be  denied  without  affecting  its  doctrines,*     But,  as  has  well 
been  remarked,  miracles  are  not  merely  external  accessories  of 
Christianity,  but  constitutive  of  it  ;t  and,  therefore,  if  denied, 
we  must  submit  to  the  denial  of  Christianity  itself-     For  we 
are  not  concerned  with  any  possible  means  by  which  the  truths 
of  revelatioti  might  have  been  introduced  to  the  attention  of 
man,  but  with  the  a^tud  means  by  which  the  Bible  declares 
they  were  made  known.     Christ,  therefore,  stands  before  us 
as  doing  works  of  a  miraculous  character,  and  claims  for  these 
a  divine  power,  and  appeals  to  them  as  proofs  of  a  divine 
mission.     "  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me 
not.    But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works, 
that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me  and  1 
in  Him.''  (John  x.  37,  38.)     "  That  ye  may  know  that  the  Son 
of  Man  hath  power  upon  earth  to  forgive  sins,  (then  saith 
he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,)  arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  go 
unto  thine  house."    ^Matt,  ix.  6.)    Thus  also  Christ's  apostles 
wrought  similar  works,  and  declared  that  they  did  so  in  his 
name.     "  By  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye 
crucified,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  him  doth 
this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole."  (Acts  iv.  10.)  If  now 
neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  did  these  works  by  divine 
power,  though  claiming  that  they  were  so  done,  and  if  they 
were  wrought  by  human  skill,  whilst  it  was  pretended  they 
were  divine  works,  what  must  the  inference  be  as  to  their 
truthfulness  in  other  matters  ?    If  they  imposed  upon  men  in 
respect  of  the  works  which  they  did,  how  can  they  be  re- 
garded trustworthy  in  respect  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
taught  ?   For  are  not  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
80  inwrouffht  with  the  Christian  religion,  so  "  constitutive  an 
element  oi  revelation,"  that  to  deny  these  is  in  truth  to  deny 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible?   How,  for  example,  6an  we  reject 
the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection,  without  also  rejecting  the 
doctrines  which  grow  out  of  that  fact,  and  must  stand  or  fall 
with  it?    "If  Cnrist  be  not  raised,  then  is  our  preaching 
vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain."  (1  Cor.  xv.  17,  etc.)     Then 

*  Recent  Inquiries,  etc.,  p.  106. 

t  See  Mansers  Essay  on  Miracles  in  ''  Aids  to  Faith/'  f^p.  9-12,  where  the 
sobstance  of  this  paragraph  is  more  fdllj  stated,  and  where  in  foot-notes  he 
quotes  from  Rothe  in  ♦*  Studien  a  Kritiken,"  1858,  p.  23—"  Miracles  and  Proph- 
ecies are  not  adjuntts  appended  from  loiOiout  to  a  revelation  in  itself  independent 
of  Uiem,  but  caMiiiktUve  elements  of  the  revelation  itself 
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Christ  was  not  the  person  he  claimed  to  be.  (Matt.  xvi.  21  : 
xvii.  22,  23.)  Then  the  apostles  are  "  false  witnesses  of  God, 
and  their  testimony,  therefore,  can  have  no  authority.  And 
thus  by  suffering  the  moral  character  of  the  teachers  to  be  im- 
paired, if  the  miraculous  events  of  the  Bible  be  derived  from 
the  doctrines  with  which  thejr  stand  connected,  we  virtually 
deal  the  death-blow  to  the  things  taught  and  witnessed. 

The  essential  truth  of  miracles,  then,  as  evidences  of  a 
supernatural  revelation,  must  not  be  abated  by  the  advocates 
of  Christianity  ;  for  it  is  the/act  of  such  truth,  of  which  scien- 
tific scepticism  is  not  unmindful,  that  prompts  the  bold  attack 
upon  Christianity,  by  denying  ihe  possibility  of  miracles, — such 
a  possibility  as  cannot  be  established  on  scientific  principles. 
As  events  in  a  sphere  of  existence,  where  all  physical  phenom- 
ena are  thought  to  be  traceable  by  invariable  laws  to  natural 
causes,  they  are  incapable  of  such  demonstrations  as  that  on 
which  we  accept  any  fact  purely  natural,  such  as  the  motion 
of  the  planets,  the  results  oi  chemical  combination,  or  the  phe- 
nomena of  electricity.  Miracles  are  to  be  denied,  because  no 
scientific  proof  can  be  adduced  in  their  favor  ;  because  they 
contradict  the  results  of  physical  research  as  deduced  from 
the  uniformity  of  nature  and  the  inflexibility  of  natural  law.* 
It  is  plain,  then,  if  miracles  are  to  be  rejected,  because  they 
are  not  susceptible  oi  proof,  such  as  we  have  in  favor  of  events 
in  nature,  the  whole  question  must  be  yielded ;  for  no  one 
holds  that  miracles  occur  in  accordance  with  such  an  exact 
and  uniform  law  as  that  by  which  the  physical  world  unfolds 
itself,  so  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  a  scientific  basis.  But 
would  such  an  adniission — that  miracles  are  not  traceable  to 
natural  causes,  and  therefore  are  not  susceptible  of  proof  as 
phenomena  of  nature  are, — -justify  the  inference  that  they 
are  causeless,  as  if  any  one  held  to  such  a  thing  ?  t  Do  we 
not  in  the  physical  world  accept  multitudes  of  facts  without 
being  able  to  assign  their  causes,  or  to  trace  the  particular 
law  by  which  they  are  governed  ?  Why  ?  Because,  as  Butler 
says,  having  foimd  that  the  cause  of  nature  in  some  respects 
and  to  a  certain  degree  is  in  accordance  with  general  laws,  we 
may  infer  the  same  of  the  rest.  %    It  is,  therefore,  not  neces- 

*  Recent  Inquiries,  etc.  **  The  particular  case  of  jniracles  is  one  specially 
bearing  oa  purely  physical  contemplations,  and  on  which  no  general  moral  prin- 
ciples, no  common  rules  of  evidence,  or  logical  technicalities,  can  enable  us  to 
form  a  correct  judnnent,"  p.  150,  c.  119.  '<  The  essential  question  of  miracles 
stands  quite  apart  m>m  any  consideration  of  Ustimony*^ ^.  159. 

t  Yet  Mr.  Baden  PoweU  in  <<  Recent  Inquiries,''  Ac.,  ainnns  that  "  miracles  in 
the  old  theological  sense,''  Mre  "isolated,  unrelated,  and  Mincauted  "  eyei^ts,  p.  160i 

t  Analogy,  Ft  2,  ci, 
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saiy  to  the  credibility  of  a  physical  fact  that  the  exact  cause 
should  be  known.  How,  then,  can  we  know  whether  the 
cause  of  a  particular  event  be  natural  5r  supernatural  ?  But 
if  no  natural  cause  can  be  assigned,  as  is  the  case  of  miracles, 
does  it,  therefore,  follow  that  the  event  is  causeless  ?  On  the 
contrary  the  advocates  of  Christian  miracles  claim  for  them  a 
special  divine  interposition  :  a  cause  as  grand  and  impressive 
as  that  which  created  the  .world  de  niAw;  and  therefore  he 
denies  the  pertinency  of  the  reasoning  which  objects  to  the 
credibility  of  miraculous  events,  because  no  natural  antece- 
dents can  be  traced. 

Now  the  objection  so  far  from  being  valid,  furnishes  an 
argument  in  favor  of  their  credibility,  viz.,  because  they  are 
not  natural  events,  therefore,  thev  demand  an  antecedent  out- 
side of  physical  causation,  and  hence  the  evidence  for  their 
Sroof  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  such  as  we  have  and 
emand  for  ordinary  phenomena  in  the  material  world.  They 
have  not,  and  no  one  claims  for  them  a  scientific  basis,  simply 
because  they  are  not  within  the  sphere  of  nature. 

The  objection  to  the  possibility  of  miracles  takes  a  two-fold 
form :  either  as  foundea  on  the  results  of  scientific  investiga- 
tions, or  as  founded  on  the  general  experience  of  men.  As 
regards  the  first,  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature 
as  developed  under  the  test  of  science,  and  according  to 
which  no  provision  is  made  for  anything  so  incredible  as  a 
supernatural  event.  In  the  other  case,  a  miracle  is  a  violation 
of  our  experience  as  respects  the  uniformity  of  these  laws. 
When,  therefore,  Christ  and  his  apostles  declared  their  works 
to  be  miracles,  they  either  acted  the  part  of  iraposters — which 
is  not  the  ground  of  objection  to  miracles  at  the  present  time — 
or  they  employed  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
80  as  to  produce  effects  which  have  a  semblance  of  the  super- 
natural, l3ut  which  under  the  ordeal  of  a  truer  and  broader 
scientific  investigation  will  deploy  into  light,  and  be  admitted 
as  natural  results  from  natural  causes.*  Thus,  for  example, 
by  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropics,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  congelation,  the  conversion  of  a  fluid  into  a  solid,  might 
be  thought  a  supernatural  phenomenon,  but  the  advance  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  his  case  would  soon  convert  this  seem- 
ingly miraculous  fact  into  a  result  of  natural  law.  In  like 
manner  meteoric  phenomena  or  any  unusual  event  in  the 
natural  world,  because  their  causes  have  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered, or  their  laws  traced   by  which   they  occur,  might  be 

*  Recent  Inquiries,  p,  123L 
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viewed  as  falling  within  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural  ;  but 
in  all  such  cases  which  are  the  result  of  established  law  as 
distinct  from  personal  ngency,  the  development  of  science  w^ill 
reduce  the  number  of  supposed  miraculous  or  supernatural 
occurrences  to  natural  phenomena.  For  whatever  is  strictly 
within  the  domain  of  nature  will  bo  settled  on  a  scientific 
basis. 

But  let  us  apply  the  force  of  this  reasoning  to  the  supernat- 
ural events  of  the  New  Testament,  and  see  what  must  be  the 
unavoidable  inference  drawn  from  it.  Christ  and  his  apostles 
wrought  strange  works.  This  all  admit,  at  least  these  events 
stand  in  intimate  connection  with  their  lives,  and  unless,  as  is 
the  case  with' the  "Tubingen  School,"  we  reject  everything 
as  unhistoric  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  their  canons  of 
criticism,  are  deemed  upon  any  fair  trial  well  authenticated. 
These  works  are  held  by  the  Christian  mind  to  be  niiraculons, 
achieved  by  the  direct  interposition  of  God.  By  others,  how- 
ever, they  are  regarded,  if  tacts  at  all,  as  natural  phenomena, 
owing  their  origin  in  some  way  to  natural  causes,  and  there- 
fore explicable  on  grounds  of  natural  causation,  because  it  is 
maintained  that  "the  inevitable  progress  of  research  must, 
within  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  unravel  all  that  seems  most 
marvelous"*  in  these  works  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Now  either  those  who  wrought  these  assumed  miraculous 
works  were  in  possession  of  vastly  greater  knowledge  than 
their  contemporaries,  and  were,  therefore,  able  to  control  the 
forces  of  nature  in  s^ch  a  manner  as  to  produce  results  which 
seemed  to  the  beholders  miraculous,  or  as  they  affirm  they 
performed  these  works  as  the  specially  appointed  agents  of 
God.  But  is  it  not  a  greater  improbability  to  suppose  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  possessed  in  the  infancy  of  scientific 
research  such  knowledge,  and  with  this  could  do  what  cannot 
now  be  achieved  with  all  the  light  of  modern  investigation, 
vast  as  that  light  is,  than,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  his 
apostles  wrought  miracles  by  a  divine  power  ?  For  whence 
their  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  forces  of  nature  ?  Were 
they  recognized  as  savans?  Was  the  age  one  of  sucli  ad» 
vancement  in  physical  research  that  they  might  be  regarded 
as  the  legitimate  culmination  of  a  fruitful  scientific  develop- 
ment of  mind,  completing  wliat  had  for  a  long  series  of  years 
been  in  progress?  But  so  far  as  we  know  anything  in  re- 
spect of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  they  stood  in  no  such  relation, 
and  the  works  which  they  did  were   due  not   to   su])erior 

•  Recent  Inquiries,  etc.,  p.  123, 
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knowledge  or  control  of  natural  forces,  but  were  claimed  to 
be  wrought  by  a  direct  power  from  God.  If  it  be  said  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  would  insist  upon  supernatural  power 
as  more  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  religion  than 
superior  control  of  natural  forces  would  be,  then  it  is  incum- 
bent on  those  who  take  such  ground  to  prove  that  they  had 
such  knowledge,  and  that  the  works  came  within  the  range 
of  natural  causation.  But  it  may  well  be  asked :  Has  the 
boasted  advance  of  physical  research  because  of  an  approxi- 
mation to  a  solution  aiminished  in  any  degree  our  beliei  in  the 
supernatural  events  of  the  Bible  ?  Have  we  by  any  knowl- 
edge of  causation  found  out  one  or  more  causes,  which  by 
possibility  might  be  assumed  as  a  basis  even  for  accounting 
for  these  events  ?  And  would  not  the  probability  be  increas- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  greater  number  of  unknown  causes  ? 
Yet  each  step  as  we  advance  in  our  researches — as  the  un-' 
known  in  the  clear  light  of  science  passes  into  the  known — 
compels  us  to  reject  the  inference  that  the  miraculous  events 
of  revelation  may  be  accounted  for  on  principles  of  natural 
causation,  because  as  the  agencies  whicn  are  discovered  are 
found  inade(juate  to  such  results,  the  probability  diminishes 
as  scientific  investigation  is  circumscribing  the  sphere  of  the 
unknown,  that  any  will  be  found. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  inevitable  progress  of  research  ? 
Science  recoils  in  her  efforts  to  solve  the  miraculous  events  of 
the  Bible  on  principles  of  natural  law.  For  from  the  day  that 
Christ  converted  water  into  wine  until  the  present  time,  has 
science  ever  intimated  that  she  has  unravelled  principles,  de- 
tected secret  forces  in  the  arcana  of  nature,  which  would  lead 
us  to  infer  that  the  events  were  secured  by  natural  means  ? 
or  by  their  peculiar  combination  ?  or  by  the  greater  skill  and 
knowledge  with  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  wrought?  But 
until  this  is  done  it  will  hardly  be  expected  that  the  advocates 
of  the  Christian  miracles  will  accept  as  admissible  the  as- 
sumption that  some  two  thousand  years  ago  the  son  of  Mary 
and  Joseph,  or  that  obscure  fishermen  of  Galilee,  could  so 
control  the  forces  of  nature  as  to  secure  the  results  which  are 
attributed  to  them. 

The  supernatural  events,  then,  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  solved 
on  scientific  grounds.  Still  it  is  denied  that  miracles  are 
susceptible  of  proof,  because  "  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature  ;"  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience 
has  established  these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from 
the  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  ex- 
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perience  can  possibly  be  imagined.*  And  physical  science 
insists  that  so  far  as  it  is  conversant  with  the  facts  and  laws 
of  nature,  therei  is  no  room  for  the  admission  of  a  miracle  as 
a  possible  event,  since  its  conception  of  law  is  such  as  for- 
bids the  possibility  of  interruption,  so  as  to  secure  results 
which  could  not  be  brought  about  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.f 

It  will  be  needful  at  this  point  to  inquire  into  the  meaning 
of  terms  nature  and  laiv.  By  nature  we  understand  the  present 
system  of  natural  and  spiritual  things,  as  is  implied  by  the 
term  natural  from  its  etymology,  wcwci,  to  be  born,  to  come 
into  being,  and  tljerefore  signifies  the  created  universe 
both  natural  and  spiritual.  By  a  law  of  nature  we  mean  that 
constitution  or  principle  in  accordance  with  which  natural 
phenomena  take  place,  and  this  implies  an  established  course 
of  things  from  w4iich  there  is  no  deviation.  The  phrase,  laws 
of  nature^  therefore,  expresses  the  uniformity  of  physical  phe- 
nomen  i  so  far  as  these  have  fallen  under  the  observation  of 
min  and  is  therefore  a  generalized  statement  of  his  experi- 
ence with  reference  to  such  phenomena.  Thus  gravitation 
expresses  the  uniformities  of  natural  events  in  regard  to  a 
common  antecedent  state,  i.e.,  bodies  which  are  subject  to  a 
like  condition  of  unconstraint  will  uniformly  gravitate,  and 
this  uniformity  the  term  gravitation  enunciates.  So  electric 
and  chemical  affinity  expresses  the  uniform  harmonious  re- 
lation of  certain  physical  objects.  Now  a  miracle  is  an  event 
which  does  not  occur  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  nature,  can- 
not be  produced  by  any  power  of  nature  alone,  and  is  not  ccm- 
nected  with  a  natural  antecedent  as  its  sole  cause  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  a  miracle  is  an  event  which  is  produced  by  the 
interp  )sition  of  a  new  antecedent  outside  of  natural  causa- 
tion, and  which  is  a  vi(ilation  of  some  existing  law  or  laws,  of 
nature,  as  the  change  of  water  into  wine,  where  the  law  by 
which  water  remains  water,  and  is  incapable  of  being  any- 
thing else  within  the  sphere  of  nature,  gives  way  to  an  en- 
tirely new  law.J 

•  Hume  B  Phil.  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  183. 

t  "If  we  could  have  any  such  evidence  from  nature  [Deity  working  miracles,] 
it  cou'd  only  prove  extraordinary  natural  effects,  whi.h  would  not  be  mirades 
in  the  old  theological  sense,  as  isolated,  unrelated,  and  uncaused.''  Recent 
Inquiries,  etc.,  p.  IfiO. 

f  '•  Tiie  chmge  of  water  into  wine,  by  an  instantaneous  process,  certainly  is 
not  the  result  of  the  original  constitution  of  things  in  the  physical  world.  .  . 
Nature  .  .  .  produces  wine  by  the  process  of  growtji  and  fermentation. 
Novo  J  [i.e.  by  miraculous  interposition,]  she  produces  it  directly  without  this 
mediate  process.  ...  Is  there  any  contradiction  here  of  the  former 
method  ?.    .    .    Are  not  the  laws  and  processes  of  nature  stiU  in  force  ?    Are 
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The  terms  natufe  and  law,  however,  have  been  used  in  a 
wide  and  somewhat  different  sense.  The  latter  as  evinced  in 
the  phenomenal  world,  is  an  expression  of  will,  and  is  proper- 
ly speaking  nothing  more  than  the  will  of  God.  What  we 
call  law  is  only  a  convenient  mode  of  expressing  our  experi- 
ence of  the  uniformity  of  certain  events  ;  but  in  reality  what- 
ever takes  place  in  nature  is  the  direct  and  immediate  result 
of  will.*  The  term  nature  has  been  employed  as  including 
not  only  what  is  actual  in  the  constitution  of  things,  but  also 
what  is  potential — what  is  brought  about  by  natural  causa- 
tion, as  well  as  what  can  be  secured  by  divine  inworking.t 
According  to  this  view  of  nature,  a  miracle  is  as  natural  as 
any  event  in  the  series  of  physical  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents, and  is  therefore  no  exception  to  the  order  and  har- 
mony of  the  universe.  For  the  phenomena  which  come  under 
our  observation  are  the  manifestation  and  the  realization  of 
the  ideal  according  to  which  God  planned  the  world,  and  all 
that  takes  place  is  in  consonance  with  the  ideal  constitution 
of  things,  so  that  the  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural  disappears,  and  when  anything  is  said  to  be 
contrary  to  the  course  of  things,  it  is  so  with  regard  to  the 
usual  manifestation  of  nature,  but  no^.  in  contravention  of  the 
original  constitution  which  God  has  given  it.  The  ideal  and 
divine  conception  of  the  world  includes  within  it.^elf  both 
what  occurs  by  natural  causation,  and  also  what  does  so  by 
divine  inworkine:,  wliiKst  the  ordinarv  events  of  everv-dav  oc- 
currence  owe  their  origin  to  natural  causation  alone.  Tlie 
former  was  called  the  receptive  power  of  nature,  potentia 
receptivaj  the  lattar  the  active  power  of  uainrGy  potent  la  activa. 


not  vines  still  bearing  fruit,  and  grapos  still  yield  wine,  just  as  q\qtV'-  Bib, 
Sac,  1S62,  p.  339. 

The  relevancy  of  this  reasoning  to  the  que.stion  in  dispute  is  inadmissible, 
since  it  a^sumeti  what  has  never  been  affirmed,  viz.,  that  the  violation  of  law  in 
the  conversion  of  water  into  wine,  is  so  total  and  universal  a  setting  aside 
of  the  natural  process  by  which  wine  is  made  as  no  longer  to  be  piodn  ed  in 
that  way.  Hence  the  exultant  inquiry,  '-Are  not  vines  still  bearing  f rait  and 
grapes  still  yielding  wine,  just  as  ever  ?''  Those  who  hold  that  a  miracle  is  in 
Tiolation  of  the  laws  of  nature  maintain  that  it  is  so  with  reference  to  a  pniticular 
case,  and  not  that  these  laws  are  universally  suspended,  if  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
convert  water  into  wine,  is  it  nccepsury.  on  the  supposition  that  a  miracle 
is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  to  infer,  therefore,  that  nowhere  the  ordi- 
nary proces  of  making  wine  exists  any  longer  ?  The  changing  of  water  into 
wine  m  Cana  of  Galilee  by  miraculous  power  in  contravention  of  natural  agen- 
cies, no  moie  carries  with  it  the  inference  that  elsewhere  the  process  of  growth 
and  fermentation  ha.s  been  set  aside  in  the  production  of  wine  than  the  inter- 
raption  of  gravitation  necessarily  interferes  with  every  other  natural  law. 

•  Trench  on  Miracles. 

t  Neander's  Ch.  Hist  Vol.  VIH,  pp.  158,  etc.,  Eng.  Edition. 
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In  this  way  results  could  be  secured  by  the  inworking  of 
God's  power  in  nature,  which  could  not  be  accomplished  by. 
the  forces  of  nature  alone.  God  develops  out  of  nature 
without  infringement  of  her  laws  what  was  not  originally 
implanted  in  nature,  and  it  is  to  this  divine  inworking  that 
the  supernatural  events  are  to  be  referred,  which  are  beyond 
and  above  nature  rather  than  contrary  to  it,  beyond  and 
above  it  in  the  restricted  sense.  Thus  the  objection  against 
miracles,  viz.,  that  they  are  impossible,  because  in  violation  of 
the  course  of  nature,  is  thought  to  be  met.  They  contradict 
the  manifestation  of  nature  of  which  we  are  daily  cognizant, 
but  not  that  higher  nature  which  God  unfolds  by  his  powei 
as  the  demands  of  the  universe  require.  Nature  is  thus 
amplified  and  expanded  as  the  means  through  which  God 
accomplishes  what  otherwise  she  is  inadequate  to  without 
such  divine  inworking. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  scholastic  view  of  nature  and 
of  miracles  is  correct.  God  works  in  and  through  nature  in 
the  production  of  miracles,  yet  the  cause  of  any  supernatural 
event  is  not  something  which  lies  potentially  within  nature, 
and  only  needs  the  impetus  of  divine  assistance  to  accomplish 
its  end,  but  is  a  power  from  without  acting  in  and  upon  nature, 
controlling  it  absolutely,  and  subjecting  the  merely  natural  to 
the  supernatural,  setting  aside  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
and  introducing  new  agents  for  special  purposes.  If,  however, 
under  the  term  nature  we  include  all  which  divine  power  is 
able  to  bring  about  by  special  inworking  as  well  as  what  takes 
place  from  merely  physical  causes,  tlien  it  is  clear  that  a 
miracle  is  an  event  entirely  within  the  domain  of  nature,  and 
is  above  it  or  beyond  it  only  relatively  to  our  narrow  concep- 
tion, which  confines  the  true  nature  to  physical  phenomena,  to 
the  series  of  physical  antecedents  and  consequents.  Such  is 
certainly  a  latitudinarian  use  of  the  term.  But  if  nothing  more 
is  intended  than  that  miracles  are  part  of  God's  plan  of  gov- 
erning the  world,  and  that  he  made  provision  for  them  as  he 
did  for  the  common  events  of  nature,  then  no  objection  could 
be  made  to  such  a  view,  though  it  is  manifestly  as  improper  to 
call  that  nature  as  it  would  be  to  call  his  providence,  or  the 
scheme  of  redemption,  or  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  nature. 

Much  more  unwarrantable,  however,  is  the  use  of  the  word 
nature  in  such  an  extended  sense  as  to  include  the  entire 
existence  of  things  and  of  beings,  created  and  uncreated.  *  No 

•  *•  The  Highest  of  aU  Powers,  of  whose  mighty  agency  the  universe  which 
sprung  from  it,  affords  evidence  so  magnificent,  has  surely  not  ceased  to  be  one 
qf  the  poioers  of  ncUurCf  because  every  other  power  is  exercised  only  in  delegated 
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event  accordiDg  to  such  a  view  can  take  place  which  has  not 
for  its  antecedent  a  natural  cause,  since  nature  is  all  compre- 
hensive and  all  inclusive,  and  a  miracle  is  neither  supernatural 
nor  contrary  to  nature,  but  only  extraordinary  as  fulfilling  a 
special  purpose.  But  how  shall  this  special  purpose — wit- 
nessing to  a  divine  revelation — attract  man's  attention,  unless 
the  event  be  so  signally  in  opposition  to  all  previous  experience 
as  to  stamp  it  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ?* 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  definition  of  a  miracle  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  course  of  things,  that  the  only  case  in  which 
such  violation  could  take  place,  would  be  when  the  principle 
of  cause  and  efiect  is  interrupted,  t  It  is  manifest,  if  from 
causes  which  are  in  all  respects  alike  efibcts  be  developed 
which  are  unlike,  we  should  from  our  previous  experience  ad- 
mit that  in  such  a  case  the  law  of  sequence  had  been  disturbed. 
But  do  the  advocates  of  the  Christian  miracles  claim  as  essen- 
tial to  their  definition  of  a  miracle  that  the  principle  of  cause 
and  eflFect  should  be  violated  ?  Do  they  admit  that  the  ante- 
cedent being  the  same,  there  may  be  an  irregularity  in  the 
sequences  ?  They  affirm  as  stoutly  as  any  do  that  every  efiect 
must  not  only  have  a  cause,  but  that  every  cause,  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, must  produce  a  like  effect.  They  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles,  if  by  violation  be  meant  the  irregular  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect.  For  it  is  equally  absurd 
that  the  effect  should  follow  irregularly,  as  that  an  eff<ect  should 
take  place  without  a  cause.  No  such  abnormal  action  is  found 
in  nature.  But  what  they  affirm  is,  that  in  the  case  of  miracles 
the  diff'erent  effect  is  produced  by  a  new  antecedent,  is  an  in- 
terruption of,  a  deviation  from,  or  violation  of  some  existing 
law  of  nature.  It  is,  therefore,  erroneous,  as  some  have  main- 
tained, X  that  the  only  case  in  which  the  laws  of  nature  can 
be  supposed  to  be  violated,  is  when  the  antecedents  being 
exactly  the  same,  a  different  consequent  results.  All,  how- 
ever, that  is  implied  by  those  who  hold  to  the  definition  of  a 
miracle  as  a  violation  of  the  course  of  nature,  is  that  by  a 
direct  power  of  God,  either  a  cause,  which  in  the  ordinary 
coiu'se  of  things  would  be  followed  by  a  uniform  consequent, 
is  set  aside,  and  a  new  cause  is  introduced  by  which  the  same  ^ 

and  feeble  subordination  to  his  omnipotence.  He  is  the  greatest  of  (ill  the  powers 
ofnature.^^ — Brown  on  Cause  ami  Effect^  note  E,  p.  225,  Andover  Edition. 

•  Taylor's  Moral  Government,  Vol.  II,  pp.  390,  &c. 

t  Brown  on  Cause  and  Effect;  Note  E,  p.  221. 

X  Brown  on  Cause  and  Effect ;  Mansel's  Kssay  in  Aids  to  Faith  ;  Neander's  Ch. 
Hi^i,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  158,  <kc.,  have  insisted  upon  this  as  the  only  possible  instance 
in  which  law  can  be  violated. 
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eflfect  follows,  as  the  miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  Christ : 
or  a  cause  in  a  particular  case  is  made  to  cease  entirely,  and 
an  eflfect  produced,  which  nature  is  incompetent  to,  as  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead ;  and  therefore  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  is  such  a  mode  of  procedure,  such  an  event,  a  violation 
of  the  uniform  order  of  things  ? 

Let  us  for  the  sake  of  a  test  lay  by  the  side  of  this  definition 
a  single  fact  of  Scripture.  Take  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from 
the  dead.  It  is.  a  law  of  nature,  so  far  as  the  experience  of 
men  goes— ^and  the  case  of  Lazarus  is  not  considered  as  dis- 
turbing that  experience,  both  because  it  is  specially  provided 
for,  and  because  we  may  always  as  to  time  transfer  our  expe- 
rience back  of  this  anomalous  one — that  if  a  man  die,  he  re- 
mains in  that  state  :  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  condition  out 
of  which  by  any  force  of  nature  he  can  ever  come  to  life 
again.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  speaks  the  word,  Lazarus  comes 
forth  from  his  grave,  life  ever  more  reigns  in  his  corporeal 
nature.  If,  now,  the  law  of  death  be  not  interrupted,  vio- 
lated, what,  it  may  be  asked,  becomes  of  the  law  that  held 
Lazarus  under  death  ?  Does  it  still  exist  as  before  ?  Can 
the  law  of  death  in  his  case  continue,  and  yet  he  be  alive  ? 
Can  these  two  laws  co-exist  in  the  same  person,  and  at  the 
same  time  ?  Would  not  such  a  statement  be  self-contra- 
dictory and  absurd  ?  Can  a  thing  be  and  not  be  at  the  same 
time  ?  In  a  figurative  sense,  and  with  reference  to  diflferent 
aspects  of  man^s  nature,  we  may  indeed  affirm  of  men 
that  they  are  dead  whilst  yet  alive,  (Rom.  xvi :  11.  Col.  iii :  3,) 
but  not  as  respects  the  same  thing  in  man.  He  may  be  spir- 
itually dead  and  corporeally  alive  at  the  same  moment,  but 
not  corporeally  de?id  and  corporeally  alive  at  the  same  time. 
Is,  then,  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  an  event  outside 
of  the  range  of  mere  nature,  not  a  violation  of  a  law,  since  it 
is  broken  off,  and  does  not  act  again  until  Lazarus  passes  under 
the  power  of  death  a  second  time  ? 

It  is  said,  however,  that  such  a  view  of  miracles  furnishes 
ground  for  a  strong,  if  not  an  insuperable  objection  against 
them  ;  that  the  entire  force  of  the  sceptic^s  argument,  both 
that  of  Spinoza  and  Hume,  as  well  as  that  which  is  drawn 
from  modern  scientific  and  physical  investigation,  lies  at  this 
point ;  *  so  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  objection  can  be 
sucoess'ully  met,  is  by  correcting  the  definition  of  a  miracle. 

The  evidence  for  the  uniformity  of  nature,  says  Hume,  is 

*  Brown  on  Cause  and  Effect,  Note  2,  p.  220 :  Nature  and  Superoatural,  p.  338. 
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as  complete  as  anythiDg  can  be  imagined,*  and  therefore  to 
affirm  that  in  certain  cases  this  uniformity  has  been  waived, 
is  such  a  shock  to  the  belief  of  mankind  as  to  interpose  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  its  reception.  Yet  stranger  is  the  ob- 
jection as  put  by  Spinoza.  Its  force  lies  not  in  the  amount  of 
evidence  for  the  uniform  cause  of  things,  but  in  his  concep- 
tion of  God  and  nature.  The  laws  of  nature  are  God's  chosen 
mode  of  acting,  and  therefore  he  cannot  act  in  any  other  way ; 
they  are  the  expressions  of  his  will,  unchangeable,  and  there- 
fore not  susceptible  of  interruption  ;  they  are  so  perfect  and 
80  comprehensive  as  to  be  adequate  to  all  his  plans,  and  there- 
fore are  not  subject  to  interference  or  revision.  Nature  and 
Grod  are  such  a  unit  in  his  conception,  God  is  so  limited  to 
his  decreed  mode  of  action,  that  a  miracle,  which  implies  some- 
thing different  from  the  settled  order  of  things,  is  impossible, 
either,  first,  because  it  would  argue  GU)d's  changeableness,  or 
secondly,  because  it  would  implv  disorder,  both  of  which 
would  be  contrary  to  Spinoza's  idea  of  God  and  nature.  A 
miracle,  therefore,  as  a  violation  of  the  uniformity  of  nature, 
is  inadmissible,  since  God  who  is  bound  by  a  necessity  to  his 
chosen  wajrs  of  action,  cannot  vary  the  "  leges  et  requHoA  nor 
turae^"  which  are  the  "  ipsa  Dei  decretaJ^ 

Now  this  objection  is  sought  to  be  obviated  by  substituting 
a  truer  definition.  A  miracle  is  not  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  nor  does  it  imply  disorder,  but  only  a  subordination  of 
natural  laws  to  ulterior  ends.  God's  government  of  the 
.  natural  and  the  moral  world  is  perfectly  harmonious.  No  part 
inflicts  injury  on  the  other,  but  the  lower  is  made  subject  to 
the  higher.  By  thus  preserving  the  harmony  of  the  universe 
and  the  uniformity  of  nature,  a  miracle  is  an  event  as  readily 
admissible  as.any  occurrence  which  manifestly  subjects  a  lower 
force  to  a  higher  one.t  Thus,  it  is  said,  if  we  raise  the  hand 
a  result  is  produced  by  subjecting  the  law  of  gravity  to  the 
power  of  will  and  muscle,  but  the  law  of  gravitation  is  not 
violated  or  discontinued.^ 

If  now  this  example  is  chosen  by  those  who  denjr  that  mir- 
acles are  a  violation  of  nature  as  an  exact  illustration  of  their 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  miracles  affect  the  cause  of  na- 
ture, it  is  signally  infelicitous,  since  it  makes  them  common 
events,  deprives  them  of  all  special  marks  of  power,  and  puts 
them  within  the  reach  of  human  ability.  We  submit,  there- 
fore, whether  such  a  view  of  miracles  has  a  tendency  to  im- 

^  •  Phil.  Works,  Vol.  ni,  p.  183. 

{Trenoh  on  Miracles,  p.  20. 
Nature  and  Supemataral,  p.  3SS. 
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press  Us  with  their  transcendent  power  and  significance*  Be* 
sides,  the  fallacy  of  such  a  conception  of  miracles  lies  in  the 
fact,  that  no  distinction  is  made  between  a  state  or  condition 
in  which  a  tendency  to  the  contrary  can  not  exists  and  a  state  or 
condition  in  which  such  a  tendency  does  exist.  In  a  state  of 
death,  for  example,  there  is  no  tendency  to  resurrection.  If 
life  be  communicated  to  a  dead  body  it  must  be  by  a  direct 
interposition  of  God,  as  absolutely  as  at  the  creation  of  the 
world.  But  in  any  temporary  overcoming  of  the  law  of  grav- 
itation nothing  of  the  kind  occurs.  The  law  still  acts,  is  a  liv- 
ing, vital  force,  and  the  moment  the  counter-force  is  withdrawn 
the  law  becomes  apparent  again. 

The  objection,  however,  which  is  made  to  miracles  on  sci* 
entific  grounds  lies  equaUy  against  miracles  regarded  as  an 
interposition,  as  against  miracles  regarded  as  a  violation  of 
law.*  If  a  single  law  of  nature  according  to  the  data  of  sci- 
ence be  inviolable,  a  fortiori  that  invariable  order  of  the  uni- 
verse which  is  in  accordance  with  law.  If  law  be  so  absolute 
and  inflexible  as  to  be  beyond  any  power  to  vary  it,  how  much 
more  that  vast  and  interdependent  physical  system,  which  is 
the  expression  of  law,  since  it  is  assumed  that  the  highest 
conception  which  we  can  have  of  Deity,  is  God  working  ac-^ 
cording  to  law,  and  therefore  he  is  bound  by  a  necessity  as 
absolute  as  law  is  rigid.t  The  scientific  reasoner  maintains 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world  must  have  natural 
antecedents,  must  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  series  of  mate- 
rial agents  which  are  at  work,  and  that  nothing  can  come  out 
of  nature  which  is  not  in  nature  ;  as  Spinoza  says :  "  Quod  ex 
iisdem  [legibus  naturae]  non  sequitur. 

There  is,  then,  no  room  for  any  variation  of  the  order  and 
constitution  of  things,  and  thus  miracles  defined  as  an  inter- 
position, i  e.,  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  antecedent  outside 
of  natural  causation,  are  as  inadmissible  on  scientific  grounds 
as  violation  is,  because  the  wedging  in  of  causes  other  than 
natural  agents  would  be  as  hostile  to  the  harmony  of  the  phys- 
ical universe  as  the  interruption  of  any  of  her  laws  would  be. 

*  Those  who  define  a  miracle  as  an  interposition  in  natuvj  mean  by  this  that 
a  new  antecedent  is  introdnced  by  which  the  miracle  is  produced,  but  that  this 
antecedent  does  7U>t  disturb  the  order  of  nature,  whilst  those  who  hold  to  mira- 
cles as  a  viotaiion  of  natural  law,  admit  the  fact  of  a  new  antecedent,  but  main- 
tain also  that  this  antecedent  does  infringe  on  nature's  harmony.  Both  are  agreed 
as  to  miracles  being  an  interposition  of  €rod,  but  differ  as  to  its  influence  on 
the  natural  universe. 

t  This  would  be  a  natural  aud  obvious  inference,  not  only  from  the  position 
which  Spinoza  occupies,  but  is  the  basis  of  the  entire  reasoning  of  Baden 
PoweU  against  miracles.  These  imply  change  or  interruption  of  that  order 
which  everywhere  meets  ns  as  the  exponent  of  Deity. 
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No  modification,  then,  of  the  present  order  of  things  is  possible 
without  disturbing  the  "  series  of  eternally  impressed  conse- 
quences ;"  for  the  forces  of  nature  are  so  mutually  related  and 
interlaced  as  to  make  such  an  event  impossible,*  because 
either  the  whole  universe  must  be  disturbed,  or  a  series  of 
miracles  must  be  wrought  co-extensive  with  nature  and  in- 
definite duration.t 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  much  is  gained  by  defining 
miracles  as  an  interposition  rather  than  a  violation  of  the 
uniformity  of  nature.  The  question  still  comes  back  :  what 
ts  interposition  ?  How  does  it  affect  the  physical  universe  ? 
Does  it  imply  a  disturbance  of  the  present  constitution  of 
things  ?  or  is  it  by  previous  arrangement  of  natural  agents 

i)rovided  for,  so  that  it  occurs  without  violation  of  the  uni* 
brmity  of  physical  order  ?  And  yet  interposition  cannot  be 
dependent  upon  natural  antecedents,  for  this  would  be  the 
same  thing  as  if  it  was  classed  with  the  series  of  physical 
phenomena,  and  therefore  no  longer  an  interposition  of  special 
significance,  as  though  springing  from  a  cause  extra  naturam. 
So  far  as  the  naked  question  of  physical  causation  is  consid- 
ered, it  is  true  we  cannot  conceive  oi  a  disturbance  in  antece- 
dents without  admitting  an  entire  change  in  the  consequents. 
Thus  we  may  select  any  natural  phenomenon,  and  by  suppo- 
sition put  it  under  new  conditions,  as  the  position  of  a  pebble 
on  the  sea-shore,  which  has  been  determined  wholly  by  physi- 
cal causes.^  If  now  we  suppose  this  pebble  removed  some 
feet  inland  or  seaward,  we  must  also  admit  a  difierent  state 
in  the  antecedent  causes  by  which  it  was  placed  where  it  is, 
and  thus  the  series  of  physical  phenomena  must  have  been 
other  than  they  were.  As,  however,  physical  nature  subsists 
together  in  definite  relations,  and  any  modification  of  the 
present  order  of  things  must  introduce  disorder  into  the  whole, 
since  in  view  of  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, if  from  one  of  the  outer-planets  a  particle  of  matter 
should  be  taken  and  carried  to  one  of  the  inner-planets,  a 
definite  though  inappreciable  disturbance  must  be  introduced, 
and  in  the  ages  to  come,  were  there  no  power  exerted  to  coun- 
teract the  disorder,  the  planets  would  come  into  collision,  and 
a  universal  destruction  must  follow  •   therefore,  the  inference 

*  Recent  Inqairies,  etc.  p.  150. 

t  This  mnst  be  accepted  as  an  unavoidable  inference  from  the  cosmical  rea^ 
•oner's  position  that  law  is  inviolable.  But  in  the  supposition  that  it  is  violable, 
then  we  need  continuous  miraculous  interposition  to  meet  such  an  emergency 
•8  would  be  induced  by  the  first  violation  of  nature's  harmony. 

\  Bowen't  Principles  of  Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Science,  p.  98.  Qnoted 
and  translated  from  Ficht^. 
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is  drawn  that  a  miracle  as  an  interruption  of  the  order  of 
nature  is  inadmissable  as  a  possible  event.  Such  an  inference, 
.  it  is  conceded,  would  be  legitimate  on  the  supposition  that 
nature  is  under  the  control  of  Pate,  and  that  in  obdience  to 
inflexible  law,  "  she  casts  up  from  her  dark  abyss  only  eternal 
transformations  of  herself."*  But  the  question  assumes  ^uite 
a  different  form  when  a  new  factor  is  admitted.  Substitute 
for  Fate  intelligent  Being,  and  for  inflexible  law,  free-will,  and 
is  it  not  demonstrable  that  the  series  of  physical  antecedents 
and  consequents  could  have  been  interrupted  at  any  point 
without  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  anterior  material 
agents?  And,  if  so,  are  the  advocates  of  physical  science 
prepared  to  say  that  such  interruption  by  a  free  moral  agent, 
as  distinct  from  a  material  agent,  stands  in  as  rigid  connection 
with  physical  causes  as  if  accomplished  through  material 
agency  ?  For  example,  the  pebble  if  placed  in  some  other 
spot  than  that  in  which  it  now  is,  would  if  governed  wholly 
by  material  agents  compel  us  to  infer  a  different  state  of 
things  from  that  by  which  it  is  placed  where  it  now  lies  ;  but 
would  such  an  inference  follow  if  we  assign  as  the  immediate 
antecedent  cause  of  the  pebble^s  removal  inland  or  otherwise 
the  agency  of  man  ?  And  if  so  does  he  not  become  a  link  in 
the  series  of  physical  causation  as  absolutely  bound  by  forces 
and  laws  beyond  which  he  cannot  act  as  the  material  agents 
are  ?  But  such  a  view  can  leave  us  no  room  for  moral  agency, 
and  therefore  the  acts  of  man  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  ma- 
terial nature  are  governed  by  inflexible  physical  law.  Against 
an  absurdity,  however,  as  gross  as  this,  viz.:  that  man's  acts  are 
connected  with  a  series  of  physical  antecedents  precisely  as 
a  link  of  physical  causation  is,  with  its  antecedents,  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  rebels.  At  all  events,  physical  research 
cannot  demonstrate  this  to  be  the  fact,  and  until  it  be  estab- 
tablished  upon  such  a  basis,  even  the  advocates  of  physical 
science  are  compelled  to  reject  it,  however  well  such  an  as- 
sumption might  favor  their  objections  against  the  Christian 
miracles. 

Meantime  all  except  "highly  cultivated  minds  and  duly 
advanced  intellects,"  persist  in  denjring  that  man  is  in  any 
sense  an  agent  subject  to  physical  law  as  material  agents  are, 
and  thererore  maintain  that  whilst  within  the  domain  of  phys- 
ical nature  the  most  rigid  law  and  sequence  is  observed,  yet  be- 
cause man  as  a  free  agent  does  not  come  under  such  necessary 
control  as  material  agents  do,  he  may  at  any  time  interfere 

*  HamiltoA'a  Leotores  on  Metapytici,  p.  29,  quoted  from  JacobL 
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with  and  disturb  the  series  of  natural  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents, and  thus  secure  results  which  would  not  be  secured,^ 
if  left  to  the  action  of  natural  causation. 

Those,  therefore,  who  deny  that  any  of  the  forces  of  nature 
are  susceptible  of  disturbance,  forget  that  by  voluntary  agency 
such  disturbance  is  constantly  taking  place.  If  only  law  and 
matter  are  to  be  dealt  with  and  mind  be  eliminated  from  the 
universe,  then  no  such  infringement  on  nature  were  possible. 
But  once  admit  mind  as  an  element  into  the  question,  and  its 
whole  status  is  changed,  and  that  which  seems,  and  for  ought 
we  know  is  an  impossibility,  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of 
inflexible  laWJ  becomes  not  only  possible,  but  actual.  For  are 
there  not  eflFects  produced  by  the  agency  of  man  which  would 
not  occur  by  any  of  the  laws  of  nature,  independent  of  such 
agency  ?  From  the  mouth  of  a  Parrott  gun  a  projectile  is  sent 
into  the  air,  and  though  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  cannon's 
mouth,  it  is  subjected  to  and  governed  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
flfuch  as  gravitation,  atmospheric  resistance,  etc.,  is  it  not  clear 
that  the  projection  itself  is  not  the  result  of  these,  nor  indeed 
of  any  natural  law,  but  purely  of  a  cause  which  the  agency  of 
man  has  created?  Here,  then,  is  an  event  which  has  no  in- 
voluntary physical  cause  as  its  sole  antecedent,  but  is  produced 
by  a  cause  outside  of  the  order  of  natural  agents.  Here,  too, 
is  a  disturbance  of  the  physical  constitution,  an  interruption 
of  the  "series  of  eternally  impressed  consequences,"  without 
prejudice  to  the  general  order  and  harmony  which  nature  pre- 
sents. 

It  must  be  clear,  then,  that  physical  phenomena  may  and  do 
occur  which  owe  their  origin  partly  to  the  agency  of  man, 
others  which  are  wholly  dependant  upon  such  agency.  Either 
the  flexibility  of  law  and  the  violability  of  nature  in  some  form 
must  be  conceded,  or  the  agency  of  man  must  be  classed  as  a 
member  of  the  series  of  natural  phenomena.*  The  former,  if 
we  conceive  of  law,  as  the  cosmical  reasoner  does,  should  seem 
to  involve  some  serious  obstacles,  whilst  the  latter,  unless  we 
be  willing  to  yield  all  that  is  worth  contending  for  in  religion, 
is  wholly  inadmissible.  For  what  is  revelation  and  the  evi- 
dence for  it  worth,  or  of  what  use  can  these  be,  if  man,  like 
material  nature,  be  governed  by  forces  and  laws,  over  which 
he  has  no  control  ?  Consciousness  testifies  to  man's  freedom, 
experience  teaches  that  within  a  certain  limit  he  is  master  of 
law,  and  not  merely  the  servant  of  it.     But  if  it  once  be  ad- 

*  Thus  Ficht6,  as  quoted  in  Boiwo's  Principles  of  Metaphysical  and  E  hical 
Science,  p.  99 :  'I  mjself  with  all  that  I  call  mine,  am  bat  a  link  in  this  chain 
of  rigid  natural  neoeasitj." 
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mitted  that  human  agency  can  in  a  measure  control  and  modify 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  we  are  furnished  with  an  exer- 
cise of  power,  analogous  to  that  which  may  be  supposed  to 
take  place  in  the  production  of  supernatural  events,  ascending 
from  the  finite  eflScient  will  to  the  Infinite  First  Cause.* 

Nor  do  the  advocates  of  the  Christian  miracles  admit  what 
is  either  asserted  or  implied  by  cosmical  roasoners,  that  God 
is  limited  in  his  activity  to  the  laws  of  nature  which  he  haa 
chosen  for  the  government  of  the  physical  universe.  There 
are  other  modes  of  the  divine  activity  besides  that  which  we 
see  in  physical  nature.  Her  laws  are  adequate  to  all  the 
ends  for  which  they  were  'ordained.  They  neither  exceed 
their  aim  nor  fall  short.  They  need  no  revision  or  re-adjust- 
ment. They  are  perfect.  But  they  do  not  limit  God's  power 
of  working  in  other  respects,  as  that,  for  example,  which  is 
exercised  in  the  realm  of  spiritual  life  and  existence.  Whether 
the  advocates  of  scientific  research  are  prepared  to  admit  the 
spiritual  world  as  distinct  from  the  material,  and  therefore 
under  a  system  of  laws  different  from  those  which  govern  the 
physical  universe,  or  whether  all  may  be  classified  under  the 
head  of  natural,  the  whole  theory  of  religion  implies  something 
other  than  mere  nature,  and  that  material  law  is  not  an  ex- 
haustive expression  of  the  divine  mind.  "  Doing  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,"  are  words  which  find  their 
significance  and  their  fulfillment  not  in  nature,  but  in  the 
supernatural.  The  Christian  consciousness  is  settled  in  the 
conviction  that  God  manifests  himself  in  other  ways  than  in 
physical  nature.  Nor  does  divine  interposition  argue  any 
change  in  God,  since  miracles  may  be  assumed  as  provided 
for,  and  are  part  of  his  comprehensive  plan  of  working.  They 
are  not  natural,  but  supernatural  occurrences.  Their  peculi- 
arity consists  in  the  fact  that  they  for  the  attainment  of  higher 
ends  contravene  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  The  disorder 
which  may  be  supposed  as  following  from  such  violent  inter- 
ference is  counteracted.  For  he  who  created  all  things  and 
made  them  subject  to  his  will,  and  placed  the  physical  and  the 
moral  universe  under  a  system  of  laws,  has  the  power  to  waive 
his  methods  in  the  natural  world,  if  the  demands  of  the  moral 

world  require  it.     And  who  can  say  that  God  has  not  thus 

• 

*  It  muBt  not  be  inferred,  howeyer,  that  man's  agency,  8o  far  as  it  may  be 
supposed  to  act  upon  nature,  is  in  any  sense  miracolons.  It  is  only  analogons 
to  that  power  which  operates  in  the  production  of  miracles  in  so  far  as  results 
are  secured  which  do  not  depend  upon  natural  causes  for  their  existence,  and 
therefore  affords  a  sul&oient  answer  to  those  who  deny  the  possibility  of  mir- 
Mles  on  scientific  grounds,  because  it  is  maintained  that  all  phenomena  owe 
Hiflir  origin  to  natural  agwitk 
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chosen  to  violate  the  laws  of  physical  nature,  in  order  that  he 
might  impress  more  signally  upon  man's  mind  his  miraculous 
interposition  ?*  Would  not  something  as  stupendous  as  the 
miracles  of  the  Scriptures  be  necessary  to  attest  a  divine  reve* 
lation,  since  its  magnitude  transcends  all  difficulties  which  the 
violation  of  natural  law  seems  to  present? 

It  would  be  well  for  those  who>  from  the  uniformity  of  na- 
ture, argue  the  impossibility  of  miracles^  because  such  an 
event  contravenes  her  law8>  to  consider  the  power  or  capacity 
of  nature,  to  be  interrupted  without  destroying  her  constancy 
in  the  main^  or  without  introducing  the  disorder  and  ruin  whicn 
should  seem  inevitable.  This  power  or  capacity  of  nature, 
either  of  contraction  or  expansion,  is  a  wise  provision  to  meet 
emergencies.  One  thing  stands  over  against  another,  one  law 
counteracts  the  tendency  of  another  law*  In  chemical  opera- 
tions we  observe  affinities  and  repellances,  forces  which  attract 
and  cause  particles  of  matter  to  cohere,  and  forces  which  .re^ 
pel  and  cause  these  to  separate^  Matter,  therefore,  subjected 
to  the  laws  and  forces  of  affinity  alone  would  become  immova- 
bly knit  together,  and  if  only  the  laws  and  forces  of  repulsion 
«tct  upon  it,  these  would  rend  the  particles  apart>,  so  that  a 

f)lant  which  needs  for  its  vitality  that  sap  should  ascend 
rom  the  roots  to  all  the  branches,  would,  if  the  forces  of  ex- 
pansion and  capillary  attraction  were  abstracted,  be  without 
the  means  of  life,  because  the  forces  of  affinity  must  bind  the 
particles  into  a  solid  mass.  In  like  manner  the  atmosphere, 
if  under  the  laws  of  expansion  alone,  would  become  too  aiffuse 
for  the  present  arrangement  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  but 
in  opposition  to  this  tendency  to  separation  is  found  the  law 
of  compression, — elasticity  and  gravitation  complementing 
each  other,  so  as  mutually  to  repel  the  injury  which  the  other 
singly  would  induce.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  which  give  to  them  their 
uniform  motion.  Yet  within  this  uniformity  is  discovered  an 
irregularity.  Por  example,  the  moon^s  orbit  was  found  to  be 
slightlv  diminishing,  and  the  obvious  inference  was,  that  at 
some  mture  period  it  must  fall  to  the  earth.  But  this  contract 
tion  was  discovered  to  occur  in  cycles,  and  that  by  forces  in  na- 
ture of  which  little  is  known,  this  diminution  is  counteracted^ 

I  -  -        I-         -  -     -— -    —  ■    ■  ■        Mt^ 

•A  careful  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  God's  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature  by  miraculous  interposition,  and  his  contradicting  himself.  These  are 
confoanded  by  the  sceptic.  He  imagines,  if  miracles  contravene  the  order  of 
nature,  that  Grod  must,  therefore,  be  changeable ;  whereas  these  are  events  de- 
veloping under  a  plan  which  includes  them,  and  which  were  decreed  as  part  of 
bis  comprehensive  manner  of  working.  Gen.  vi :  6  ;  1  Sam.  xy :  10,  would 
«rgue  the  same  by  parity  of  reasoning. 
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and  enlargement  of  the  orbit  takes  place  after  contraction 
has  gone  on  for  a  time. 

All  through  nature  we  discover  in  some  form  this  principle 
of  compensation.  The  loss  in  one  direction  is  met  in  another. 
The  generation  of  heat  stands  related  to  that  of  cold.  The 
earth  in  diflferent  localities  is  subjected  to  various  degrees  of 
temperature.  Too  much  heat  in  one  section  will,  if  allowed 
freedom  to  diffuse  itself,  invite  a  surplus  of  cold  from  another. 
The  intense  heat  at  the  equator  ana  in  the  tropics  expands, 
and  in  connection  with  the  earth's  rotation  gives  place  to  the 
intense  cold  at  the  poles  and  in  arctic  regions.  The  drought 
which  comes  upon  the  land,  and  for  a  time  defeats  the  toil  of 
the  husbandman,  contracting  full-swelling  rivers  on  which 
commerce  holds  sway  into  mere  threads  of  water,  and  silen- 
cing the  voice  and  hum  of  industry,  is  compensated  in  the 
earth's  freer  absorption  of  carbonic  gas,  which  is  as  essential 
to  productiveness  as  heat  and  moisture  are. 

Were  it  not  for  this  capacity  in  nature  of  expansion  and 
contraction,  of  diastole  and  systole,  in  a  world  of  violence 
and  disturbance  from  without  in  a  thousand-  forms,  we  should 
find  abnormal  results  as  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
But  an  inherent  power  surmounts  these  when  confined  with- 
in certain  limits,  and  thus  is  accomplished  what  are  classified 
as  natural  phenomena.  The  human  system  has  vast  elastic 
power  in  accommodating  itself  to  climate,  temperature,  food, 
exposure,  etc.,  which  in  one  sense  is  natural,  in  another  sense 
acquired  capacity.  It  is  said  of  the  bee,  that  if  transferred 
from  a  cold  to  a  tropical  climate,  it  ceases  to  build  cells  and 
to  gather  produce  for  the  future.  Powers  of  mind  are  re- 
pressed or  enlarged  by  conditions  of  life,  and  of  discipline, 
which  secure  for  a  deficiency  in  one  direction,  a  compensation 
in  another.  And  thus  we  shall  find  that  nature  in  general 
reveals  such  a  power,  and  that  the  principle  of  compensation 
is  one  of  her  grand  and  constant  laws,  by  which  she  subserves 
the  purposes  of  an  intelligent  Creator.  In  this  way  a  free 
agent,  acting  independent  of  natural  causes,  can  impinge  upon 
wlaat  we  regard  the  rigid  and  unalterable  course  of  nature, 
without  shocking  her  harmony,  or  plunging  the  universe  into 
chaos.* 

But  also  in  nature  is  discovered  what  may  be  termed  the 
principle   of  restoration.     Provision  is  made  by  which  in- 

*  Bib.  Sac,  Jan.  1863,  Article.  "  The  Law  of  natnre^s  constancy  subordinate 
to  the  Higher  Law  of  change,'^  where  wiU  be  fonnd  many  of  the  facts  of  this 
paragraph  stated  by  one  who  is  regarded  authority  in  such  matters — Dr. 
Hitchcock. 
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juries  to  a  certain  extent  are  repaired  by  an  inherent  power 
in  the  constitution  of  things  ;  as,  for  example,  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  if  it  be  torn,  has  the  injury  repaired  by  new  formations  ; 
or  trees,  if  denuded  of  their  foliage  by  destructive  insects, 
clothe  themselves  anew  with  a  vesture  of  leaves  ;  or  the  vine- 
dresser, if  he  lop  off  vigorous  sprouts,  others  shoot  forth  to 
restore  the  waste.  We  trace  the  same  law  as  regards  the 
human  system :  wounds  heal  over,  fractured  bones  knit  to- 
gether again,  and  in  most  cases  the  restoration  is  so  com- 
plete, that  the  organs  of  the  system  perform  their  functions 
as  regularly  and  as  accurately  as  if  no  interruption  had  taken 
place.  Sometimes  violent  contraction  of  the  muscles  occurs,  so 
as  to  induce  settled  deformity,  as  when  the  head  is  powerfully 
deflected  from  its  normal,  erect  position  upon  the  spinal  colum. 
This  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  severing  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  which  bind  the  Bead  to  a  lateral  position,  and  thus  giving 
it  freedom  to  assume  it^  proper  position.  But  how  shall  the 
head  be  controlled  in  obedience  to  the  will,  since  the  severed 
muscles  are  no  longer  capable  of  giving  it  motion  ?  In  securing 
an  erect  and  normal  attitude  to  the  head  encroachments  have 
been  made  upon  other  facts  Qf  the  system,  injuries  inflicted. 
Note  now,  how  the  work  of  restoration  is  carried  on.  The 
muscles,  after  being  cut  and  parted,  exude  at  the  several  ends 
a  fibrous  substance  which  is  converted  into  new  formation,  and 
thus  a  species  of  growth  takes  place,  until  the  separated  parts 
come  together,  and  a  new  section  is  added  to  its  length. 
More  marked  still  is  the  formation  of  new  blood-vessels  in 
cases  of  flesh-wounds  or  surgical  operations.  Health  and 
strength  depend  upon  free  and  uninterrupted  circulation  to 
all  parts  of  the  system.  How,  then,  where  the  veins  and 
arteries  have  been  severed,  where  incissions  have  healed  over 
or  new  matter  added  ?  How  shall  the  blood  which  is  forced 
into  these  interrupted  channels  get  back  again  to  the  heart, 
since  it  cannot  retrace  its  course  through  the  same  avenues 
by  which  it  flows  out?  Nature  meets  the  emergency.  The 
violence  done  to  the  veinous  and  arterial  systems  is  ref>aired 
br  the  formation  of  new  channels,  and  blood  is  distributed 
through  the  super-added  sections  by  what  surgeons  call  out- 
grotcth.  For  example,  from  capillary  blood-vessels  passing  by 
the  ed^e  of  the  new  formation  projections  are  formed,  and 
in  process  of  time  these  become  canals  through  which  the  fluid 
is  conveyed  to  those  parts  which  are  without  a  supply  of 
blood.  These  projections  spring  from  two  determinate 
pointis  in  an  imperfect  arch,  and  work  their  way  toward  each 
other  until  they  meet  in  the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  the  par- 
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tition-wall  which  is  formed  at  their  junction  being  cleared 
away,  a  free  channel  is  made  for  the  blood  to  pass.* 

By  these  examples  which  may  be  traced  amidst  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  world  around  us,  we  see  how  an  elastic  power 
has  been  given  to  nature,  by  which  she  admits  of  expansion 
and  contraction,  and  possesses  an  inherent  capacity  of  repair- 
ing encroachments  upon  her  harmony.  Thus  a  concurrent 
development  of  nature  in  a  series  of  physical  events,  and  the 
development  of  nature  in  connection  with  free  agency,  where 
interference  occurs  without  appreciable  disturbance,  may 
argue  the  admissibility  of  miracles  on  the  ground  that  they^ 
though  in  violation  of  natural  laws,  do  not  because  of  restoia- 
tion  disturb  the  harmony  of  nature  as  a  whole.  For  if  we 
can  trace  in  the  world  of  physical  nature  a  capacity  of  ac- 
commodation to  emergencies,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
out  so  strong  an  objection  against  the  possibility  of  miracles 
oii  the  ground  of  the  inflexible  uniformity  of  the  course  of 
things.  Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  miraculous  interposition 
shoiild  so  disturb  the  grand  order  of  the  universe  as  to  im- 

Eeril  its  future  stability,  since  as  in  numerous  cases  nature 
as  a  restoring  and  compensating  capacity,  so  in  the  plenitude 
of  His  wisdom,  whose  plan  ai|a  mode  of  working  nature  in 

Eart  is,  provision  may  be  made  that  the  interpositions  which 
ave  occurred  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  Ithe 
Christian  religion,  should  be  met  by  a  capacity  of  nature 
specially  provided.  From  the  fact,  therefore,  that  within  the 
sphere  of  nature  is  found  a  principle  by  which  any  tempo- 
rary interruption  is  overcome,  we  may  infer  that  the  ais- 
order  which  the  working  of  a  miracle  might  be  supposed  to 
create,  would  also  be  corrected,  not  by  inherent  forces  of 
nature,  but  by  a  provision  previously  ordained.  The  event  is 
supernatural,  but  so  located  in  the  plan  of  God,  that  it  de- 
mands a  divine  interposing  cause,  and  is  defensible  against 
the  charge  of  an  irregularity  which  must  introduce  chaos 
and  ruin  into  the  universe  on  the  ground  that  here  as  in 
nature  simply  the  principle  of  compensation  and  of  restora- 
tion may  stand  in  juxtaposition  with  the  miracle  itself.  The 
analogy  of  nature  would  aflford  a  sufficient  basis  for  such  a 
conclusion. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  claims  of  scientific  scepticism 
cannot  be  admitted,  and  instead  of  being  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  the  Christian  miracles,  must  itself  contend  with 
very   formidable  obstacles,  such  as  have  been  pointed  out. 

*  Paget- 8  Surgical  Pathologj,  pp.  146,  etc. 
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For  the  miraculoas  events  of  the  Bible  are  not  susceptible  of 
solution  on  scientific  grounds,  since  neither   Christ  nor  his 
apostles  come  before  us  as  cosmical  philosophers,  nor  lias  the 
advance  in  physical  research  approximated  in  the  least  to  a 
solution,  though  its  progress  has  been  vast,  and  amidst  a  halo 
of  light.    Nor  is  it  true  as  has  been  seen  that  natural  law  is  so 
rigid  and  absolute  as  to  admit  of  no  variation  in  obedience  to 
higher  interests  and  the  will  of  God.    But  on  the  contrary 
the  phenomena  of  nature  furnish  a  basis  of  reasoning,  that 
instead  of  the  disorder  which  is  supposed  must  follow  in  the 
event  of  miracles,  provision  has  been  made  for  their  occur- 
rence without  ruinous  infringement  upon  the  harmony  of  the 
universe.     If  now  this  view,  which  is  warranted  by  the  de- 
velopment of  physical  phenomena  be  a  correct  one,  then  it 
should  seem  clear  to  any  mind  capable  of  unbiased  reasoning, 
that  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Christian  miracles — their 
possibility  being  conceded — is  as  complete  and  as  overwhelm- 
ing as  in  favor  of  any  question  entangled  with  so  many  ap- 
parent and  real  diflSculties. 

So  far,  then,  from  establishing,  as  physical  science  claims  to 
be  able  to  establish,  that  a  miracle  is  an  impossibility ^  a  differ- 
ent conclusion  should  seem  to  be  reached  ;  for  not  only  do 
phenomena  in  nature  suggest  their  possibility,  but  the  ex- 
istence of  a  physical  system  in  conjunction  with  a  moral 
system  in  which  personal  agency  is  constantly  disturbing  in  a 
degree  the  harmony  of  natural  agents,  points  clearly  in  the 
same  direction.  The  question,  therefore,  of  their  actual  ex- 
istence is  affected  by  considerations  of  their  probability  in  view 
of  a  divine  revelation  being  made  to  man,  and  the  amount  and 
worthiness  of  direct  personal  testimony  in  their  favor. 

The  objection  to  the  Christian  miracles  is  indeed  a  formid- 
able objection,  such  as  human  testimony  alone,  be  the  actual 
degree  whatever  it  may,  cannot  successfully  meet.  A  miracle, 
argues  Hume,  taken  by  itself,  is  such  an  event,  as  cannot  be 
established  on  human  testimony  alone.  Its  occurrence  in  the 
world,  contrary  to  universal  experience  hitherto,  is  such  a 
shock  to  the  laws  of  human  belief  as  to  raise  at  once  an  in- 
superable presumption  against  the  event  unless  we  can  offset 
this  by  some  counter  presumption.  But  this  is  what  Hume  is 
most  careful  to  keep  out  of  sight.  He  viewed  a  miracle  as  an 
event  which  shall  be  judged  by  naked  human  testimony.  He 
supposed  other  considerations,  without  which  mere  personal 
witnesses  are  summoned  in  vain  ;  for  without  an  over-master- 
ing purpose  being  assigned  for  which  the  miracle  is  wrought, 
it  is  a  futile  effort  in  arraying  in  detail  the  testimony  either 
of  one  or  of  a  score  of  witnesses. 
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We  may,  therefore,  briefly  examine  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  Chrifitian  miracles.  The  miracle  or  supernatural  event 
may  be  expressed  under  the  form  of  x,  and  the  incredibili- 
ty of  such  an  occurrence,  arising  from  the  uniformity  of  na- 
ture, may  be  assumed  as  equal  to  y,  then  it  follows  that  if  x 
is  to  be  proved  as  an  actual  event,  the  evidence  in  its  favor, 
whatever,  that  may  be,  must  be  a  quantity  transcending  y. 
Let  this  be  represented  by  z.  Now  it  requires  no  great  logical 
insight  to  see  that  x  may  be  supposed  to  be  affected  in  two 
ways :  either,  first,  by  a  direct  reduction  of  the  value  of  y 
throujxh  human  testimony,  which  is  Hume's  supposition,  or, 
secondly,  by  an  indirect  disturbance  of  the  value  of  y,  in  sub- 
jecting X  to  antecedent  probability,  which  Hume  is  careful  to 
suppress.  If,  then,  we  suppose  that  x,  instead  of  being  a  neu- 
tral case,  t.  e.,  having  neither  probability  nor  improbability 
for  or  against  it,  be  subjected  to  antecedent  probability,  this 
is  equivalent  to  a  dimmution  of  the  value  of  y,  which  ex- 
presses the  incredibility  of  the  event. 

Applying,  now,  this  abstract  reasoning  to  the  case  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  and  we  may  suppose  them  to  be  affected, 
either,  first,  by  removing  all  antecedent  presumption  against 
them,  which  is  the  same  as  preparing  the  way  for  their  recep- 
tion on  human  testimony;  or,  secondly,  by  assigning  a  moral  end 
of  sufficient  magnitude  and  worthiness,  so  as  to  make  them  not 
only  suitable,  biit  according  to  the  demands  of  human  belief. 
As  regards  the  first,  viz. :  the  presumption  against  miracles, 
that  rests  on  the  fact  that  a  miraculous  interposition  is  con- 
trary to  the  known  laws  of  nature  as  established  by  universal 
experience.  There  is,  however,  as  Butler  remarks,  no  pre- 
sumption against  some  things,  which  if  now  transpiring  we 
should  call  miraculous  :   none,  for  example,  against  the  sup- 

i)Osition  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  world  God  made  a  reve- 
ation  to  man,  since  we  do  not  know  what  the  course  of  nature 
was  when  the  world  was  peopled,  and  therefore  cannot  from 
this  draw  an  inference  against  such  an  event.* 

On  the  other  hand  there  have  been  at  different  periods 
special  divine  interpositions,  as  the  introduction  of  organic 
life  upon  the  earth,  after  its  existence  for  ages  in  an  inorganic 
state,  or  the  repeated  introduction  of  new  species  of  animals 
in  the  place  of  others  that  have  disappeared,  and  finally  the 
consummation  of  the  present  order  of  things  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  man  himself  upon  the  theatre  of  life.  Against  any 
of  these  interpositions,  which  are  established  upon  evidence 

*  Bailer's  Analogy,  Pt  2,  c.  2. 
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beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,'*'  on  the  principles  of  cosmical 
reasoners,  who  maintain  that  nothing  occurs  in  nature  which 
has  not  for  its  antecedent  a  physical  cause,  the  presumption 
would   be  as  formidable  as  against  miraculous  interposition 
itself,  since  they  have  no  antecedent  in  nature  as  their  sole 
cause.     Organic  life  does  not  spring   from   inorganic  ;  new 
species,  except  in  the  theory  of  Darwin,  do  not  come  by  nat- 
ural causes,  nor  is  the  higher  and  the  more  perfect  only  a  de- 
velopment of  the  lower  ani  the  less  perfect,  as   has  been 
maintained  by  Lamarck  and  the  author  of  "  Vestiges  of  Cre- 
ation."   Their  existence  by  a  divine  interposition,  as  distinct 
from  natural  effects  following  from  natural  causes,  is  as  abso- 
lute as  the  existence  of  matter  by  original  creation,  and  thus 
is  furnished  a  basis  of  belief  that  God  may  interfere  in  other 
respects  should  the  universe  demand  such  an  interposition.t 
For  who  can  say  that  in  view  of  our  total  ignorance  as  to  the 
causes  on  which  the  present  course  of  nature  depends,  it  may 
not  have  become  necessary,  in  the  space  of  five  or  six  thou- 
sand years,  that  miraculous  interpositions  should  take  place.J 
But  secondly,  if  we  tjike  into  view  the  moral  system  of  the 
world,  we  then  may  assign  very  particuhir  reasons  why  such 
a  divine  interposition  should   occur,  and  why  miracles  are 
worthy  of  credibility.  §    For  surely  man's  need  of  a  divine 
revelation  is  most  crying  ;  his  moral  darkness  without  it,  is 
extreme  and  pitiable,  his  ignorance  of  God's  purposes  so  total 
and  complete,  as  to  furnish  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of 
such  an  event.     All  that  is  needed  for  the  credibility  of  any 
extraordinary  agencies,  is  a  sufficient  reason,  and  if  in  regard 
to  the  Christian  miracles  this  be  not  found  in  a  divine  revela- 
tion, which  was  destined  not  only  to  meet  a  most  urgent  want 
in  man  as  respects  his  condition  and  his  knowledge  of  God, 
but  what  is  of  infinitely  more  value,  was  destined  to  revolution- 
ize his  moral  nature,  and  re-create  in  him  the  image  of  his 
Maker,  wjiat  can  be  assigned  as  such  ?     For  the  benevolence 
of  God,  the  moral  degradation  and  ruin  of  man,  his  capacity 

•  Dana's  Geology,  pp.  394,  etc.  Bib.  Sac.^  Oct.,  1854,  Art.  "  Special  Divine  In- 
terposition." 

t  It  is  true  the  introduction  of  organic  life  upon  the  earth  after  its  existence 
for  a  long  period  in  an  inorganic  state,  or  the  beginning  of  new  specicd  in  the 
process  of  time,  are  not  strictly  miraculous  events.  "  For,"  as  Butler  says,  ''a 
miracle  in  its  very  nature,  is  relative  to  a  course  ef  nature,  and  implies  some- 
what diflTerent  from  it,  as  being  so  ;"  but  organic  life  and  the  existence  of  new 
species  form  part  of  the  present  constitution  of  thin8:s.  Still  they  serve  to 
remove  the  presumption  against  miraculous  interposition,  because,  as  Mansel 
observes,  "  the  beginning  of  a  spiritual  system  at  one  period  is  as  credible  as 
the  beginning  of  a  material  system  at  another  period." 

t  Analogy,  Pt.  2,  c.  2.  §  Analogy,  PL  2,  c.  2. 
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for  eternal  happiness,  and  his  exposure  to  eternal  misery,  and 
the  consequent  glory  whicli  would  come  from  redeeming  him 
from  darkness  and  sin,  furnish  the  most  transcendent  motive 
for  a  divine  miraculous  interposition  in  his  behalf.  And  should 
wo  not  expect,  too,  that  an  event  so  unique  as  a  divine  revela- 
tion, would  be  accompanied  by  demonstrations  of  miraculous 
power  in  keeping  with  its  character?  Once  admit  the  fact  of 
a  supernatural  revelation  from  God,  and  the  step  is  easy  and 
natural  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  will  be  sealed  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  miraculous  agencies.  For  *^  revelation  itself  is  mirac- 
ulous, and  miracles  are  the  proof  of  it."*  And,  moreover,  if 
the  Christian  religion,  which  professes  that  it  was  introduced 
by  the  help  of  miracles,  have  on  this  very  account  promoted 
inan^s  spiritual  welfare,  then  is  furnished  in  their  behalf  an 
ample  reason,  far  superior  to  any  which  may  be  urged  against 
them,  drawn  from  scientific  research.  For  man^s  spiritual  res- 
toration, on  account  of  which  miracles  are  wrought,  is  of  such 
vast  magnitude  as  completely  to  annihilate  the  seemingly  in- 
superable objection  which  is  raised  against  the  Christian  mira- 
cles on  physical  grounds. 

At  this  point  then  it  is  that  the  advocates  of  the  Christian 
miracles  are  prepared  to  consider  the  question  of  human  tes- 
timony. And  here  we  need  not  linger,  since  that,  is  a  matter 
of  ample  publicity.  We  need  only  ask  :  Is  this  testimony, 
both  m  respect  of  numbers  and  of  character,  not  as  trust- 
worthy as  that  on  which  we  accept  multitudes  of  facts  which 
are  no  more  a  priori  \  within  the  range  of  possibility  than  are 
the  supernatural  events  of  the  Bible  ?  And  would  it  not  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  formidable  array  of  testimony  in 
support  of  any  extraordinary  event  than  that  which  can  be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  Christian  miracles?  That  Jesus  "bf 
Nazareth  wrought  such  works  is  proof  of  his  divine  mission, 
is  attested  by  disinterested  and  trustworthy  persons ;  and 
Christ  himself  occupies  such  a  prominent  position  in  the  his- 
torv  of  the  world,  and  all  events  bear  such  a  witness  to  him 
as  nas  never  be^  borne  to  any  other  person,  that  his  claim  as 
a  divine  messenger  from  heaven  is  placed  upon  an  immovable 
basis.  For  in  him  centres  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
both   before  and  after  his  coming,  %  as  well  as  that  of  all 

•  Analogy,  Pt.  2,  c.  2. 

t  **  -4  priorV^  By  which  we  mean  to  express  an  impossibility  founded  not  in 
the  nature  of  things,  but  which  wonld  be  so  regarded  until  either  our  own  ex- 
perience or  credible  testimony  had  demonstrated  the  contrary. 

t  "  After  his  coming.^'  This  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  since  the  coming  of 
Christ  have  been  dispersed,  and  have  had  a  fragmentary  history,  might  seem  at 
first  not  to  famish  any  proof  in  favor  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ    But  as  the  nation 
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Christian  nations.  He  exactly  meets  the  prophetic  descrip- 
tions of  the  Bible  as  no  other  person  does,  he  is  the  complete- 
ment  of  all  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  Jewish  economy,  his 
appearance  on  earth  is  the  time  in  which  the  Jewish  temple 
and  its  impressive  ceremony  are  brought  to  a  close,  his  king- 
dom has  aavanced  in  the  earth  as  no  other  kingdom  ever  did, 
and  the  religion  of  Jesns  Christ  has  subdued  enemies  and  sur- 
mounted obstacles,  which  no  other  system  has  been  able  to 
do ;  and  is  this  not  a  testimony  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth  of  unex- 
ampled strength  ? — for  his  advent  and  for  his  resurrection  ? 
and,  tterefore,  for  the  miracles  which  he  claimed  to  have 
wrought  in  his  own  name  and  power? 

Miracles,  then,  are  suKceptible  of  proof,  and  therefore  of 
credibility.  They  are  not  common  events,  and  therefore  de- 
mand more  than  common  evidence  to  prove  them.  They  are 
not  free  from  grave  objections,  and  which  must  be  confessed 
to  be  insuperable,  if  we  seek  to  establish  miracles  on  the 
ground  of  human  testimony  alone.  But  that  physical  science 
presents  an  unanswerable  objection  to  their  credibility,  has 
not  been  settled  upon  such  a  basis  as  to  command  the  assent 
of  moral  reasoners,  though  it  may  satisfy  the  minds  of  cosmical 
reason ers  who  evince  more  than  a  partiality  for  what  they 
term  the  grand  harmony  of  the  universe  and  the  absolute  in- 
flexibilitv  of  natural  law.  *  And,  therefore,  whatever  may  be 
the  results  to  which  physical  research  may  lead,  however  firm 
and  unyielding  and  oppressive  we  may  find  that  order  in 
which  nature  moves,  so  that  we  are  appalled  at  its  grand  har- 
mony and  rigid  inflexibility  no  less  than  charmed  with  its 
beauty,  and  feel  tempted  to  believe  that  law  which  is  so  uni- 
versal is  likewise  so  absolutely  inflexible  as  to  sufi*er  no  control 
from  without,  we  must  turn  to  that  other,  yet  sublimer  truth, 
viz.,  that  above  and  beneath  and  through  all  law  is  the  ever- 
present  omnipotence  of  a  Free  Divine  Lawgiver,  who  has  es- 
tablished the  laws  and  the  harmony  of  nature  as  the  executor 
of  his  will,  and  that  therefore  he  who  made  these  may,  if  neces- 
sity .demand,  turn  them  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  divine  pur- 
poses of  love,  which  is  as  much  higher  than  the  material  uni- 
verse as  mind  is  above  matter.  Miracles  are  the  agents  of  a 
higher  law  than  that  which  we  see  in  the  physical  universe, 

in  its  history  and  development  pointed  manifestly  to  the  Messiah,  so  since  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  claimed  such  a  character,  its  history  and 
disintegration  should  seem  to  indicate  that  Christ  was  the  promised  Messiah,  that 
Grod  Incarnate  was  no  longer  prophetic,  but  historic.  In  this  sense  the  Jewish 
nation  centres  in  Christ  after  his  coming. 
*  Recent  Inquiries,  etc.,  p.  151. 
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and  their  credibilitj  is  to  be  jad^red  by  that  law.  And  as  has 
well  been  remarked  by  an  English  divine,  ^  Their  posnbility 
cannot  be  denied  without  denvino:  the  verv  nature  of  (Jod  as 
an  all-powerful  Being  ;  their  probctbiliiy  cannot  be  questioned 
without  questioning  bis  moral  perfections,  and  their  certainty, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  can  only  be  invalidated  by  destroying  the 
very  foundations  of  all  human  testimony.  * 


akt.  il— deuvery  in  preaching. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  U.  Skixxeb,  D.  D.,  Prof.  In  Union  TheoL  Seminarj. 

1.  An  intelligent  observer  of  the  common  preaching  of  the 
times,  who  compares  it  with  the  New  Testament  idea  of 
preaching,  or  attempts  to  resolve  it  into  its  proper  principles 
as  claiming  to  be  a  species  of  public  eloquence,  cannot  but 
see  that  in  several  radical  respects,  it  needs  to  be  reformed. 
Ho  must  remark  in  it,  as  quite  ordinary  and  prominent  features, 
violations  of  oratorical  unity  ;  want  of  the  freeness,  direct- 
ness and  pungency  of  appeal  which  individuate  the  oratorical 
stylo  ;  want  of  the  impassionate,  the  unction,  and  the  agonis- 
tic force,  by  which  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit,  more  than  any 
other,  should  be  characterized.  But.  with  a  just  estimation 
of  its  share  of  importance  in  preaching,  must  he  not  above 
all,  note  and  lament  an  imperative  demand  for  reformation,  in 
the  particular  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article  ?  Long 
ago,  the*  pulpit  was  reproached  very  sharply  for  a  very  bad 
manner  of  delivery.  Said  a  celebrated  ecclesiastic  to  a  cele- 
brated actor  of  the  former  century  :  "  How  is  it  that  you  who 
deal  in  nothing  but  fiction,  can  so  affect  your  audience  as  to 
throw  thorn  into  tears  ;  while  we  who  deliver  the  most 
awful  truths,  can  scarcely  produce  any  effect  whatever?" 
" Here," replied  the  actor,  "lies  the  secret:  you  deliver  your 
truths  as  if  they  tvere  fictions  ;  bvt  we  deliver  our  fictions  as  if 
they  were  truths^  There  has  been,  it  would  seem,  no  material 
change  for  the  bettor.  It  has  been  recently  remarked,t  that 
action  in  speaking  generally,  is  so  little  approved  or  designed- 
ly employed,  that  it  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  orator's  art. 
In  reference  to  preaching,  the  fact  has  been  spoken  of  thus : 
"  Why  are  we  natural  everywhere  but  in  the  pulpit?  Why 
this  hdoplexiuy  on  sacred  occasions  alone  ?    Why  call  in  the 

•  Van  Mildf ft,  •*  Boyle  Lectures."  f  By  Archbishop  Whately. 
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aid  of  paralysis  to  piety  ?  Is  it  a  rule  of  oratory  to  handle 
the  most  sublime  truths  in  the  driest  manner  ?  Is  sin  to  be 
taken  from  men  as  Eve  was  from  Adam  by  casting  them  into 
a  deep  slumber  ?  * 

2.    This  18  not  a  matter  of  small  moment.     If  preaching 
be  indeed  a  kind  of  eloquence,  and  if  its   efficacy  depends 
at  all  on  its   being  true  to  its  principles   as   such,  nothing 
relating  to  the  practice  of  it  is  weightier.     Delivery  compre- 
hends all  the  modes  of  expression  in  public  r.peaking.     **  It 
is,"  says  Cicero,  very  admirably  "  the  eloquence  of  the  body  ; 
and  implies  the  proper  management  of  the  voice  and  gesture." 
According  to  the  masters  of  the  art  and  practice  of  speak- 
ing, it  is   the   chief   thing  in  eloquence.     **  What  we  have 
composed,"  says  Quintilian,   "  is  not  of  so  much  consequence 
as  how  it  is   delivered  ;    because   every  one  is  affected  in 
proportion  as   he  is  made  to  hear.      There   is  noproof  so 
strong,   but  it  will  lose  its  force,  unless  it  is  aided  by  an 
emphatic  tone  in  the  speaker  ;  and  all  passions  must  become 
languid  tmless   spirited-up   by  the   voice  and  countenance^ 
and  the  attitude  of  the  body.      In  like  manner,  Cicero  gives 
more  importance  to  delivery,  than,  apart  from  it,  to  what  is 
delivered.    "  Without  a  good  delivery,  the  best  speaker  can 
have  no  name,  and  with  it,  a  middling  one  can  obtain  the 
highest."     Demosthenes  goes  further :    "  Being  asked  what 
was  the  greatest  excellency  in  oratory,  he  not  only  gave*  the 
preference  to  delivery,  but  assigned  to  it  the  second  and  the 
third  place  ;  whereby  it  appeared  that  he  judged  it  not  so 
much  the  principal,  as  the  onlK  excellency."     His  own  prac- 
tice accorded,  it  would  seemy  with  his  judgment.     "After 
JBschines  had  lost  a  cause,  he  retired  in  disgrace  from  Athens 
to  Rhodes,  where,  at  the  request  of  the  Rhodians,  he  read  to 
them  that  fine  oration  which  Demosthenes  had  pronounced 
against  Ctesiphon,  which  he  did  with  a  charming  voice.  When 
everybody  was  expressing  their  applause  :  **  How  would  you 
have  applauded,"  says  he,  "if  you  had  beard  the  author  himself 
deliver  it?    Whereby  it  appears  what  a  vast  influence  action 
had,  since  the  change  of  the  actor   could   make   the   same 
speech  appear  in  quite  a  diff'erent  light."  f     Let  us  not  won- 
der at  this  estimation  of  this  part  of  oratory.     Who  that  has 
been  much  employed  in  speaking  has  not  often  found  a  good 
discourse  spoiled,  and  a  poor  one  made  quite  a  success,  by 
the  manner  of  pronouncing  it  ?   The  preaching  of  Whitefiela, 
apart  from  his  delivery,  was  in  no  respect  extraordinary  ;  in- 

*  Sidney  Smith.  f  Cicero  de  Oratore. 
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eluding  his  delivery,  it  has  never  been  equalled.  "  To  igno 
rant  and  semi-barbarous  men,"  said  John  Foster,  *'  even  com* 
mon  truths,  in  Whitefield's  preaching,  seemed  to  strike  on 
them  in  fire  and  light." 

3.  In  the  tones  of  the  voice  alone,  there  are  elements  (/  efo* 
quencCy  of  inconceivable  force.  The  human  voice  and  the 
human  mind,  both  inscrutable  marvels  of  divine  handiwork, 
were  made  for  one  another.  "  The  voice,  together  ^vith  the 
look  and  the  whole  frame,  is  responsive  to  the  passions  of  the 
mind,  as  the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument  are  to  the  fin- 
gers which  touch  them.  For  as  a  musical  instrument  has  its 
different  keys,  so  every  voice  is  sharp,  full,  slow,  loud  or  low: 
and  then  each  of  these  keys  has  different  degrees  which  be- 
get other  strains,  such  as  the  smooth  and  the  sharp,  the  con- 
tracted and  the  lengthened,  the  continued  and  the  interrupted, 
the  tender,  the  schrill  and  the  swelling."* 

4.  But  the  voice,  with  its  wonderful  modulations,  is  un- 
measurably  aided  by  the  other  part  (/  the  eloquence  of  the  body* 
**  No  man  expresses  warm  and  animated  feelings  with  his 
mouth  alone,  but  with  his  whole  body.  He  articulates  with 
every  limb  and  joint,  and  talks  from  head  to  foot  with  a  thou- 
sand voices.*'  t  And  how  does  the  accession  of  fitting  ges- 
ture to  vocal  expression  emphasize  and  enhance  the  latter  ?. 
In  Paul's  address  to  Agrippa,  what  vivid,  overcoming  elo- 
quence was  added  to  his  vocal  utterance,  by  his  displaying 
his  chains  ?  "  Except  these  bonds."  How  did  Anthony  in- 
tensify the  words  of  his  oration  over  the  dead  body  of  C»* 
Bar,  by  uncovering  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
counting  over  its  wounds  one  by  one  ?  To  the  peroration  of 
Burke's  speech,  in  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  what  an 
overwhelming  force  of  eloquence  was  given,  w^hen  with 
streaming  eyes  and  with  a  suffused  countenance,  he  raised  his 
hands  with  the  documents  in  them  as  a  testimony  to  Heaven, 
of  the  guilt  of  the  person  charged?}:  What  had  White- 
field's  apostrophe  "to  the  attendant  angel "  been,  abstracting 
from  it  nis  supplosio  pedis^  and  his  lifting  up  his  eyes  witn 
gushing  tears,  compared  to  what  it  was,  by  virtue  of  this 
accompanying  gesticulation  ?  Take  from  the  celebrated  con- 
clusion of  Webster's  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in 

•  Cicero.  f  Sidney  Smith. 

t**  Never  was  eloquence  more  triumphant.  His  audience  could  endure  the 
agony  no  longer  Mrs.  Siddons  confessed  that  all  the  terror  and  pity  she  had 
ever  witnessed  on  the  stage,  sunk  into  insignificance  before  the  scene  she  lia4 
just  witnessed.  Mrs.  Sheridan  fainted ;  and  the  stem  Lord  Chancellor,  Thorlow, 
who  had  always  in  the  most  headstrong  way  insisted  on  Hastings'  innocence, 
iras  obsenred  for  once  In  hii  life  to  shed  a  tear." 
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the  case  of  l)artmonth  College,  the  quivering  of  the  lips,  the 
trembling  of  the  firm  cheeks  the  choked  voice,  the  eyes 
overfull  of  tears,  of  the  great  Advocate,  and  that  conclusion 
would  never  have  been  celebrated  or  remembered.* 

6.  Delivery  holds,  the  same  place  in  Preaching,  thai  it  has 
in  natural  eloquence.  The  human  in  it  is  not  less  complete 
or  normal  from  its  subordination  to  the  Divine.  The  super" 
natural  does  but  tend  to  and  require  perfection  in  the 
natural.  If  therefore  delivery  is  the  chief  thing  in  eloquence 
as  such,  it  is  the  chief  thing  in  preaching.  There  are  con- 
gruities,  proprieties  of  delivery,  peculiar  to  preaching ;  but 
they  are  not  in  any  disagreement  with  nature  ;  they  are,  in 
kind,  only  such  accommodations  to  occasions  and  circum-* 
stances,  as  nature  requires  in  different  instances  and  momenta 
of  secular  oratory.  They  are  but  req^uirements  of  nature  in  a 
peculiar  sphere.  No  eloquence  applies  more  completely  and 
naturally  the  principles  of  oratorical  art,  than  the  genuine 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  Delivery  here  also,  then,  has  the  su* 
prefnacy* 

6.  There  is  therefore  no  justification  of  the  common  dispar* 
agement  of  delivery  in  preaching ;  and  no  apology  for  it.  It 
implies  a  violation  of  order  beyond  a  mere  violation  of  nature, 
a  violation  of  it,  also  in  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural — a 
counteraction  of  order  in  a  work,  in  which  the  chid^  part  belongs 
to  the  Hdy  Spirit :  a  counteraction  of  the  Spirits  influence  and 
agency  in  it*  The  part  which  the  Spirit  has  in  it,  imposes,  as 
its  corrollary,  an  obligation  on  the  preacher,  to  give  to  delivery 
his  principal  regard.  Being  first  m  itself,  it  is  first  in  the  re- 
gard of  the  Spirit,  who  cannot  but  estimate  things  as  they 
are.  If  the  preacher  puts  it  last,  or  aught  else  above  it,  he 
is  therein  at  variance  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  impairs  if  he 
does  not  entirely  thwart  his  operation.  By  the  inversion  of 
order  for  which  he  makes  himself  responsible,  he  cannot  but 
grieve,  if  he  does  not  altogether  quench  the  Spirit  of  God. 
And  he  will  be  likely  to  gain  little  by  misapplying  to  some- 
thing else,  attention  which  is  due  to  delivery.    He  will  not 

*  <*  The  conrt^room  during  these  two  or  three  minutes  presented  an  extra* 
ordinary  spectacle.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  bent  over  as  it  to  catch  the  slight- 
est whisper ;  Mr.  Justin  Washington,  at  his  side,  leaning  forward  with  an  eager, 
troubled  look ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  court,  at  the  two  extremities,  pressing 
as  it  were  to  a  single  point,  while  the  audience  were  wrapping  themselves 
round  in  closer  folds  beneath  the  bench,  to  catch  each  look  and  every  movement 
of  the  speaker's  face.  If  a  painter  could  give  us  the  scene  on  canvass — their 
forms  and  countenances,  and  Daniel  Webster  as  he  then  stood  in  the  midst — it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  touching  pictures  in  the  history  of  eloquence.''^— Prof. 
Goodrich  to  Mr.  ChoaU. 
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compose  as  well,  lie  will  not  make  as  good  a  sermon,  in  any 
respect,  as  he  would  if  in  making  it,  he  concurred  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  estimation  of  delivery.  Not  having  been 
made  with  just  reference  to  good  delivery,  it  will  doubtless 
be  little  suitable  k)  it ;  perhaps  incompatible  with  it ;  that  is 
to  say,  as  an  instrument  of  oratory,  it  will  be  at  fault,  if  not 
directly  opposite  to  what  it  should  be,  in  respect  to  the  exigen- 
cy of  eloquence  in  its  chief  element.  Underrating  delivery, 
therefore  cannot  but  be  inexpedient,  in  the  whole  business  of 
preaching.  It  is  a  capital  mistake  and  its  fruits  are  after  its 
kind.     It  is  the  bane  of  pulpit  eloquence. 

7.  Proceeding  now  with  our  main  design,  which  is  to  pre- 
sent as  far  as  we  can  in  a  few  brief  remarks,  the  theory  of 
delivery  in  preaching,  we  first  of  all  premise,  as  its  chief 
principle,  that  even  more  if  possible  than  in  making  the  sermon, 
the  biisiness  of  delivering  it,  is  spiritual ;  consisting  in  the  high'' 
est  activities  of  spiritual  life.  Cicero  makes  action  in  speak- 
ing radically  different  from  that  of  the  stage  :  "  Orators,"  he 
says,  "  are  the  actors  of  truth  ;  players  but  its  mimics"  In- 
finitely greater  is  the  difference  between  action  in  preaching 
and  in  other  oratory ;  since  the  distance  is  infinite,  between 
nature  and  spirit.*  Just  action  in  speaking,  therefore,  quite 
as  much  as  the  discourse  itself,  is  oi  Divine-Human  agency. 
It  is  impossible  to  the  preacher,  except  as  he  is  moved  and 
actuated  thereto  and  therein,  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  in- 
finitely beyond  his  ability  on  two  accounts  :  in  the  first  place, 
he  cannot  have  the  kind  of  knowledge,  the  spiritual  light 
and  sense  necessary  to  it ;  and  secondly,  having  this  knowl- 
edge, he  still  needs  the  co-operation  of  the  Spirit,  in  order  to 
express  it  appropriately  in  delivery — the  eloquence  of  the  body. 
As  to  the  former,  the  continued  agency  of  the  Spirit  is  indis- 
pensable because  spiritual  knowledge,  unlike  the  other  kind, 
cannot  from  its  nature,  be  retained,  or  recalled,  apart  from 
the  unintermitted  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  soul. 
The  preacher  may  have  had  the  Divine  aid  in  making  his 
sermon  ;  the  sermon,  both  as  to  its  matter  and  words  may  be 
a  spiritual  one ;  its  delivery  nevertheless  will  not  be  spir- 
itual, if  spiritual  knowledge  or  discernment  be  required  in  it  ;• 
only  the  incessant  operation  of  the  Spirit  within  him,  can  fulfill 
this  condition.t  "  I  fear,"  says  Pascal,  with  admirable  judg- 
ment, "  that  you  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish,  between  the 
things  you  speak  of  (spiritual  things)  and  those  of  which 

*  The  infinite  distance  between  body  and  mind,  is  a  figure  of  the  infinitdy 
more  ir^Ue  distance  between  mind  and  love,"  —  the  frait  of  the  Spirit — 
PiBOALi  t  In  a  letter  to  bis  sister. 
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the  world  speaks ;  since  it  is  beyond  doubt  sufficient  to  :  ave 
once  learned  these  latter  things,  in  order  to  retain  them,  so 
as  not  to  require  to  be  taught  them  again  ;  whereas,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  nave  once  learned  tliose  of  the  other  kind,  and 
to  have  comprehended  them  in  a  good  way,  that  is  to  suv,  by 
the  internal  operation  oi  God,  in  order  to  preserve  a  like 
knowledge  of  them,  though  we  may  well  retain  the  recollec- 
tion of  them.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  to 
remernber  them,  or  why  we  should  not  retain  in  our  memory, 
an  epistle  of  St.  Paul  as  easily  as  a  book  of  Virgil.  But 
the  knowledge  which  we  acquire  in  this  way,  as  well  as  the 
continuation  of  it,  is  but  an  effect  of  memory  ;  whereas  in 
order  that  those  who  are  of  heaven  may  uiidertand  this  secret 
and  strange  language,  it  is  needful  that  the  same  grace  which 
alone  can  give  the  first  understanding  of  it  should  continue- 
it,  and  render  it  always  present^  by  graving  it  incessantly  in  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful,  so  as  to  keep  it  always  alive*  As  in  the 
blessed,  God  is  continually  renewing  their  beatitude  which  is 
an  effect  and  consequence  of  grace  ;  as  also  the  church  holds,, 
that  the  Father  continually  produces  the  Son,  and  maintains 
the  eternity  of  his  being,  by  an  effusion  of  his  own  substance,. 
which  is  without  interruption  as  well  as  without  end."  Butt 
in  a  spiritual  delivery,  the  continued  influence  of  the  Spirit^ 
is  on  another  account  required  ;  spiritual  knowledge,  its  in- 
dispensable condition  is  not  sufficient  for  it  of  itself.  It  can- 
not express  itself  in  the  appropriate  action,  without  being 
aided  therein  by  the  Spirit :  it  is  not  provided  for  by 
knowledge  alone.  Action,  which  is  more  than  knowledge, 
needs  aid  for  itself.  In  elocutionary  action,  as  well  as  in 
thinking  and  writing,  the  preacher,  however  qualified  by 
self-culture,  can  attain  to  no  degree  of  spirituality,  by  merely 
natural  effort.  If  the  activity  of  a  preacher  in  speak Iul^,  the 
eloquence  of  the  bod}',  be  indeed  spiritual,  it  is  doubtless  a 
higher  exercise  of  the  spiritual  life,  than  either  of  its  other 
exercises  in  the  business  of  preaching.  It  must  needs  be  so, 
if  it  be  answerable,  in  all  respects,  to'  the  unique  and  mys- 
terious exigencies  of  such  a  work,  as  delivering  appropriately 
the  inspired  word  of  God  as  a  vehicle  and  representative  of 
*the  Holy  Spirit.  Apart  from  a  very  special  operation  of  the 
Spirit  himself,  who  is  sufficient  for  the  just  perform 'mce  of 
this  work? — spiritual  things,  expressing  themselves  fitly,  in 
spiritual  modulations  of  the  voice,  spiritual  looks,  spiritual 
attitudes — the  supernatural  exerting  itself  proportionately  in 
and  through  these  bodily  signs  of  thought  and  feeling — think 
of  one's  having  in  himself,  an  independent  sufficiency  for  this ! 
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The  apostles,  with  all  their  gifts  for  other  uses,  had  it  not, 
nay,  even  our  Lord's  spirituality  of  mind  and  knowledge,  added 
to  the  perfectly  natural  use  of  the  human  powers  did  not 
qualify  nim  adequately,  for  the  business  of  dispensing  the 
word,  independently  of  the  continued  co-agency  of  the  Spirit 
in  this  specific  business  ;  even  He  delivered  nis  discourses, 
under  the  anointing  and  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.* 
After  his  resurrection,  it  was  still,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,^ 
that  he  gave  commandment  to  the  apostles  whom  he  had 

chosen.t 

8.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  in  aU  prdiminarv 
work  with  r^erence  to  delivery,  thepredcher  must  abiae 
in  communion  tvith  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  not  sufficient,  of 
himself,  for  the  least  of  the  exercises  of  self^culture  pre- 
requisite to  just  pulpit  action.  The  teachers  of  elocution^ 
with  their  utmost,  assiduities,  cannot  make  him  independent 
of  the  Spirit's  aid,  in  practising  aright,  the  rules  of  art,  rela- 
tive to  delivery  in  preaching,  or  in  studying  aright  the  phi- 
losophy of  voice  and  gesture.  They  cannot  instruct  him,  in 
what  ne  chiefly  needs  to  know  and  do,  in  order  to  act  well 
his  part  in  pronouncing  his  discourses.  No  appliances^ 
whether  simply  natural  or  artistic,  can  effect  anything  to  thia 
end  of  themselves ;  they  may  suffice  for  the  orators  of  the 
world  ;  they  come  infinitely  short  of  meeting  the  neces- 
sities of  preachers.  As  far  as  preparatory  practice  for  pul- 
pit delivery  proceeds  on  the  contrary  supposition  its  failure 
18  inevitable.  It  is  so  of  necessity  j  were  it  otherwise,  it 
might  become  so,  by  real,  if  not  conscious  visitations  of  Divine 
displeasure.  It  is  an  offence,  a  glaring  disrespect  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  whose  proffered  aid  it  declines.  Let  not  the  ministers 
of  the  word  forget  for  a  moment,  the  most  intimate  and 
sacred  relations — relations  never  for  a  moment  suspended — 
between  the  work  of  their  office  and  the  high  prerogatives  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  economy  of  the  gospel. 

9.  In  regard  to  particular  points  of  attention,  the  details 
of  application  in  cultivating  delivery,  there  is  no  substantial 
aiflFerence  between  preaching  and  other  kinds  of  public  elo- 
quence. Preachers  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  elocution  ;  cannot  know  too  well  the  principles  of 
emphasis,  the  science  of  the  passions,  and  their  inter-relation& 
witn  each  other ;  how  they  naturally  express  themselves,  in 
the  tones  of  the  voice,  the  looks,  attitudes,  movements  of 
the  body,  etc.J    The  spirituality  of  pulpit,  action,  and  the 

•  Luke  Iv,  18,  Gt  21,  iv.  li.  f  Acts  i,  2. 

t  See  Gioero,  de  Ontora.  lib.  10.  o.  66-61. 
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part  in  it  belonging  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  interfere  in  no  degree 
with  the  highest  culture  in  reference  to  it.  On  the  contrary^ 
they,  favor  and  promote  it*  It  is  one  of  the  proper  designs 
of  the  Spirit's  influence,  to  secure  attention  to  it  as  far  as 
possible^  It  is  among  the  ends  to  which  he  lends  his  aid  ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  general  neglect  so  much  to 
be  deplored^  into  which  delivery  in  preaching  has  fallen,  is  to 
be  ascribed  in  ^reat  measure,  to  aversion  to  pains-taking  with 
regard  to  it  arising  from  being  out  of  the  Spirit's  counsel  in 
this  matten  It  is  not  of  him  that  preachers  have  been  in^ 
clined  to  neglect  the  scientific  study  of  elocution^  The  labor 
which  this  study  requires  is  doubtless  the  explanation  of  its 
being  neglected.  The  labor  unquestionably  is  a  severe  one  ; 
but  had  the  Holy  Spirit  been  obeyed^  it  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  itself  a  pleasure.* 

lOv  But  supposing  that  no  preliminary  pains  have  been 
omitted,  and  that  nothing  remains  but  delivery  itself,  what 
method  should  ht  followed  in  this  part  of  preaching  ?  The  actual 
methods  are  three  :  Reading^  Reciting^  and  Extemporising. 
Reserving  the  last  for  the  moment,  which  of  the  first  two 
should  be  preferred  ?  Both  reproduce  a  written  discourse, 
which  does  it  in  the  better  manner  ?  Taking  them  in  their 
best  form>  Reciting  doubtless  has  the  advantage.  In  general, 
reciting  is  injured  bv  requiring  an  effort  of  memory,  in  order 
to  recal  the  words  oi  the  discourse.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  re- 
citation whixjh  has  no  such  inconvenience  ;  the  reciter  in  this 
case,  has  no  more  concern  about  his  words  or  lin^istic  forms 
than  the  extemporiser  5  he  uses  the  very  expressions  he  has 
written ;  but  he  does  this  from  his  perfect  possession  of  his 
subject^  not  from  a  consciously  distinct  exercise  of  recollection. 
He  has  his  composition  so  exactly  and  thoroughly  by  heart, 
that  to  reproduce  it,  he  has  but  to  open  his  mouth  ;  his  utter- 
ance of  it  IS  as  spontaneous  as  his  breathing.  We  speak  what 
to  us  is  a  mystery,  but  we  are  acquainted  with  an  eminent 
person,  in  whom  according  to  his  own  assertion  to  us,  it  is  ac- 
tualized. His  language  in  speaking,  though  elaborately  written 
is  as  spontaneous  as  it  would  be  if  he  were  extemporising.  So 
intimately  identified  and  united,  are  his  thought  and  the  form 
of  it  in  his  manuscript,  that  it  would  require  an  effort  to  sepa- 
rate them>  Such  a  way  of  reciting  as  this,  is  undoubtedly 
preferable  to  the  best  way  of  reading.  But  it  is  very  uncom- 
mon ;   except  to  a  few  privileged  geniuses,  it  is  extremely 

difficult  if  not  impossible.     To  almost  every  one  who  prae- 

-- 

*  Labor  ipse  ToluptM-— when  performed  Ib  the  strength  of  the  Spirit 
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tices  it,  reciting  is  a  labor  of  recollection,  requiring  even  for 
an  imperfect  performance  of  it,  an  anxious  mental  application. 
This  fact  is  a  very  grave  objection  to  this  method's  being 
generally  adopted.  For  by  how  much  the  mind  is  occupied 
in  recalling  forma  of  expression  by  so  much  is  it  disabled  for 
the  work  itself  of  delivery.  This  is  no  part  of  the  business; 
it  is  another  business ;  the  common  reciter  attempts  two 
things  at  once.  He  puts  himself  to  an  impracticable  task ; 
his  delivery  is  bad  at  best ;  and,  what  is  another  serious  dis- 
advantage he  is  apt  to  betray  a  solicitude,  lest  the  words  of 
his  manuscript  escape  him ;  and  the  hearers  perceiving  his 
embarrassment,  are  hindered  from  attending  to  what  he  says 
by  sympathetic  trouble,  fearing  that  his  memory  may  fail 
him.  Generally,  therefore,  reciting  is  much  inferior  to  read- 
ing, at  least  to  the  best  way  of  reading.  It  is  inferior,  we 
think,  to  reading  as  commonly  practiced.  Bad  as  this  is, 
there  is  no  interference  in  it,  from  a  distinct  exercise  of 
thought  about  another  matter,  and  whether  interested  by  it 
or  not,  the  hearers  are  at  ease. 

11.  Delivery  by  reading  may  rise  to  high  excellence. — In  this 
method  one  may  be  exclusively  occupied  by  the  sense ; 
the  words  are  before  his  eye  ;  but  he  does  not  think  of  them  ; 
he  is  not  conscious  of  seemg  them  ;  the  subject  with  refer- 
ence to  its  purpose  wholly  engrosses  him  ;  he  has  no  concern 
except  through  reading,  to  possess  his  hearers  of  it,  and  com- 

Eel  them  to  yield  to  its  force.  Into  his  delivery,  such  as  it  is, 
e  throws  himself  entirely  ;  his  action  may  be  very  defective  ; 
his  gestures,  especially,  may  be  awkward  or  ungraceful ;  but 
his  hearers  are  so  interested  with  what  he  says,  that  they  see 
nothing  amiss.  Infinitely  different  is  reading  like  this  from  ordi- 
nary reading,  which  simply  reports  what  is -written  on  the 
page^  This  reading  does  more  than  inform  ;  it  is  full  of  liv- 
ing fire  ;  it  conveys  the  preacher's  soul,  all  aglow  with  the 
inspiration  of  his  subject,  and  the  purpose  for  which  he  treats 
it.  Such  was  the  method  of  Chalmers,  the  most  eloquent 
preacher  of  his  age.  He  read,  but  what  was  his  reading  as  an 
instrument  of  oratory  ?  Edwards,  too,  was  a  reader, — a  quiet 
reader, — but  in  what  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  power 
was  the  preaching  of  that  great  man  of  God  ? 

12.  But  neither  in  Reciting  nor  in  Reading  does  the  ideal 
of  delivery  reside.  As  to  reading,  the  best  of  these  methods^ 
a  very  high  authority,  would  hardly  admit  it  into  a  com- 
parison with  that  which  we  named  last.  "  Pleadings  which 
are  read,"  says   Pliny,*   "  lose  all   their  force  and  warmth 

*EpisiiY:  lib.  n. 
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and  well  nigh  their  very  name,  as  being  things  which  the  ges- 
tures of  the  speaker,  his  bold  advances,  even  his  changes  of 
position  and  the  activity  of  his  body,  in  harmony  with  all 
the  emotions  of  the  mind,  are  wont  at  once  to  enforce  and 
kindle.  But  the  eyes  and  hands  of  one  who  reads,  which  are 
the  main  auxiliaries  of  delivery,  are  fettered,  so  that  it  is  no 
wonder  the  attention  of  the  auditors  flags,  since  it  is  sustained 
by  no  charm,'  and  awakened  by  no  excitement  from  without." 
Edwards,  also,  notwithstanding  his  contrary  practice,  which, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  thought  it  had  been  well  had 
he  never  followed,  pronounced  delivery  without  notes  the 
most  natural  way,  and  that  which  had  the  greatest  tendency, 
on  the  whole,  to  answer  the  end  of  preachiij^.  It  appeared 
evident  to  him,  to  have  been  the  manner  of  the  apostles  and 
primitive  ministers  of  the  gospel.*  A  thousand  examples 
demonstrate  the  incomparable  superiority  of  this  manner. 
By  the  side  of  that  of  Whitefield,  what  is  the  best  possible 
•  way  of  reading  ?  In  his  looks ;  his  tears  ;  the  flashes,  glances, 
suffusion  of  his  eyes  ;  in  his  attitudes  and  changes  of  position ; 
in  the  sudden  effects  of  reaction  on  himself  from  observed  im- 
pressions on  the  hearers,  what  matchless  eloquence — utterly 
unpossible  in  any  other  than  extemporaneous  speaking  I  Ad- 
mitting that  it  was  spiritual  as  well  as  natural,  as  it  doubt- 
less may  have  been  and  was  in  a  high  degree,  the  conclusion 
is  intuitive,  that  delivery  can  rise  into  its  highest  sphere,  only 
in  extemporaneous  discourse.  Think  of  the  spiritual  and 
the  naturar  combining  harmoniously  in  such  an  instance  of 
the  eloquence  of  the  body  as  the  following  :  "  Treating  of 
the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour,  as  though  Gethseinane  were  in 
sight,  he  would  Hay — stretching  out  his  hand  :  Look  yonder — 
W  hat  is  it  I  see  ?  It  is  my  agonizing  Lord.  And  as  though 
it  were  no  diflicult  matter  to  catch  the  sound  of  our  Lord 

E raying,  he  would  exclaim  :  Hark  I  hark  !  do  you  not  hear 
im?"  Wonderful  preaching  I  We  admit  that  it  is  of  the 
best  in  its  kind  ;  but  we  are  contrasting  with  it  the  very  best 
in  the  best  of  any  other. 

13.  We  go  on  to  say  that  it  is  against  true  art,  against  na- 
ture, and,  of  course,  against  the  dominion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
Delivery,  to  pvi  among  preparatives  for  it,  a  prescribed  or  pre- 
meditated scheme, for  regidating  it;  to  determine  beforehand 
what  the  emphases,  looks,  gestures,  are  to  be  in  particular 
parts,  and  perhaps  to  preactualize  them,  in  a  rehearsal  **  prac- 
ticed at  the  glass."     On  two  accounts,  this  must  be  a  prepos- 

*  Life  of  Edwards,  by  Dr.  Hopkins. 
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terous  way.  In  the  first  place,  just  action  in  speaking,  cannot 
be  anticipated  :  the  time  for  it  must  indicate  it»  It  is  only 
the  critical  moment  itself  that  can  give  its  idea ;  it  is  contin- 
gent on  the  unimaginable  futuritions  and  incidents  of  elocution. 
But  were  it  otherwise,  good  delivery  after  this  method  would 
be  an  impossibility.  With  a  programme  of  action  artistically 
perfect,  the  speaker  would  have  no  advantage  ;  he  could  not 
carry  it  out  justly.  He  could  make  no  good  use  of  it.  The 
very  attempt  to  use  it  would  disable  him  for  proper  elocution. 
What  art  could  conceal  the  art  he  would  be  trying  to  prac« 
tice  ?  and  what  effect  on  his  delivery,  from  the  labor  to  con- 
ceal it?  The  hearers  doubtless  would  not  fail  to  know  ;  itself 
the  surest  testiniony  to  its  absurdity.  As  to  all  earnest  action 
having  an  object  ulterior  to  itself,  it  is  an  instinct  of  nature, 
that  not  its  manner  but  its  object ;  or,  in  such  a  business  as 
that  of  public  speaking,  its  subject  with  reference  to  its  ob- 

1'ect,  be  exclusively  regarded  at  the  moment  of  performing  it. 
Sven  a  good  reader  obeys  this  instinct.  "  A  reader  is  sure  to 
pay  too  much  attention  to  his  voice,  not  only  if  he  pays  any  at 
all,  but  if  he  does  not  strenuously  labor*  to  withdraw  his 
attention  from  it  altc^ether.  He  who  not  only  understands 
fully  what  he  is  reading,  but  is  earnestly  occupying  his  mind 
with  the  matter  of  it,  will  be  likely  to  read  as  if  he  under- 
stood it.  And  in  like  manner,  with  a  view  to  the  impressive- 
ness  of  the  delivery,  he  who  not  only  feels  it  but  is  exclusively 
absorbed  with  that  feeling,  will  be  likely  to  read  as  if  he  felt 
it,  and  to  communicate  the  impression  to  his  hearers.  But 
this  cannot  be  the  case  if  he  is  occupied  with  the  thought  of 
what  their  opinion  will  be  of  his  reading,  and  how  his  voice 
ought  to  be  regulated;  if,  in  short,  he  is  thinking  of  himself,  and 
of  course,  in  the  same  degree  abstracting  his  attention  from 
that  which  ought  to  occupy  it  exclusively.^'t  It  is  therefore 
certain  that  there  should  be  no  labor  in  speaking  to  carry  out 
a  scheme  of  delivery.  The  study  of  delivery,  now,  must  be 
forborne  ;  proper  application  to  this  study  is  vrevious,  like  tho 
educational  training  by  which  one  is  furnished  for  artistic 
action  in  all  particular  art-performances.  Oue  who  applies 
the  principles  of  art  (c.  (7.),  in  writing  or  in  playing  on 
an  instrument  of  music,  gives  while  doing  this  no  direct 
thought  to  these  principles  ;  they  have  become  a  second 
nature  to  him,  through  his  familiarity  with  them.  Scarcely 
more  does  the  bee  act  by  instinct  in  building  its  cell  according 

*  In  order  to  overcome  a  contiariant  incliQation,  too  wont  to  be  besetting  him. 
t  Whately 
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-to  the  principles  of  mechanics,  than  he  does  in  his  exquisite 
exemplifications  of  arL  So  acts  the  accomplished  speaker  in 
^Jelivering  his  discourse.  He  has  studied  delivery  ;  but  he  is 
not  studying  it  now.  He  knows  the  theory  of  delivery  ;  this 
lias  acquainted  him  with  his  old  faults  in  speaking.  He  has 
corrected  them ;  he  has  formed  good  elocutionary  habits. 
Hence,  and  hence  alone,  his  security  for  proper  action  on  occa- 
sions as  they  arise. 

14.  In  accordance  with  this  principle  of  Delivery,  very  emi 
nerU  proficients  in  it  have  protested  strongly  against  aU  attempts  to' 
fcUow  out  a  forecasted  programme  of  action.     The  great  trage- 
dian of  the  recent  past,*  after  experience  of  the  disadvantages 
of  this  method,  gives  his  testimony  concerning  it,  in  these 
striking  terms  :     "  It  has  been  imagined,  even  by  enlightened 
minds,  that  in  studying  my  parts  I  place  myself  before  a  glass, 
as  a  model  before  a  painter  in  his  atelier.     According  to  them, 
I  gesticulate,  I  shake  the  ceiling  of  the  room  with  my  cries. 
In  the  evening  on  the  stage,  I  utter  the  intonations  I  learned 
in  the  morning ;   prepared  inflections  and  sobs  of  which  I 
know  the  number  ;  imitating  Crecentini,  who,  in  his  Borneo, 
evinces  a  despair  beforehand,  in  a  passage  sung  a  hundred 
times  over  at  home,  with  a  piano  accompaniment-     It  is  an 
error  :  Reflection  is  one  of  the  greatest  parts  of  my  labor.  Pol- 
lowing  the  example  of  the  poet,  I  walk,  I  muse,  or  even  seat 
myself  on  tlie  margin  of  my  little  river :    like  the  poet,  I  rub 
my  forehead  ;  it  is  the  only  gesture  I  allow  myself ;  and  you 
know  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  grandest.     Oh,  how  a  thing 
becoming  historical  remains  true !    If  any  one  should  inquire 
how  I  have  found  the  greater  part  of  my  greatest  successes,  I 
fihoald  reply,  by  constantly  thinking  of  them.     We  were  rhet- 
oricians and  not  dramatic  personages-     How  many  academic 
discourses   on   the   stage!     How   few    words   of  simplicity] 
But  one  eveninji^  chance  threw  me  into  the  parlor^  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Gironde  Party :    their  sombre  and  disquieted 
appearance   attracted   my   attention.      Thore    were   written 
there,  in  visible  characters,  great  and  mighty  intere.'^ts.     As 
they  were  too  much  men  of  heart  to  allow  these  interests  to 
be  tainted  with  selfishness,  I  saw  there  manifest  proofs  of  the 
danger  of  the  country.     All  were  assembled  for  pleasure,  yet 
no  one  thought  of  it.     Discussion  ensued  ;   they  touched  the 
most  thrilling  questions  of  the  crisis.     It  was  beautiful :  I  im- 
agined myself  present  at  a  secret  deliberation  of  the  Roman 
Senate.     It  is  thus,  thought  I,  that  men  should  speak.     The 

•  Talma. 
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country,  whether  it  be  named  France  or  Rome,  employs  the 
same  accents,  the  same  language.  If  they  do  not  declaim 
here,  neither  did  they  declaim  in  the  olden  time,  it  is  evi- 
dent. These  reflections  made  me  more  attentive.  My  im- 
pressions, though  produced  by  a  conversation  void  of  all  em- 
pha^si\  became  profound.  An  apparent  calmness  in  these  men, 
thon'j:hr  I,  agitates  the  soul.  Eloquence  then  may  have  force 
without  thr(>vving  the  body  into  disorderly  movements.  I 
even  perceived  that  discourse  uttered  without  effort  or  out- 
cry, renders  the  gesture  more  energetic,  and  gives  more  ex- 
pression to  the  countenance.  All  these  deputies,  thus  assem- 
bled beibre  me,  appeared  far  more  eloquent  than  at  the  tri' 
hu7w^  where,  finding  themselves  a  spectacle,  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  utter  their  harangues  in  the  manner  of  actors  as 
we  then  were  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  declaimers  fraught  with  tur- 
gid ity.  From  that  moment  1  caught  new  light ^  and  saio  my  art 
regenerated,^^ 

15.  After  proper  self-culture  in  elocution  and  renewing  the 
prerequisite  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  only  con- 
dition of  success,  the  only  object  of  preliminary  concern, 
in  a  particular  instance  of  preaching,  is  to  be  fully  possessed^ 
to  l>€  thoroughly  inspired  by  the  subject  and  the  oecasiou.  This 
is  the  prime  necessity  of  all  eloquence  ;  it  was  the  discovery  of 
the  great  French  actor,  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  see  the 
true  secret  of  delivery.  Hence  it  was  that  reflection  became 
his  great  labor  ;  that  he  walked,  mused,  sat  on  the  margin  of 
the  river,  rubbed  his  forehead  after  the  manner  of  the  poet. 
He  sought  to  absorb  liimself  in  his  subject:  he  left  action  to 
itself.  Being  qualified  generally  for  his  art,  by  acquainting 
himself  \w\\\\  the  philosophy  of  the  voice  and  of  gesture, and 
by  just  self-culture,  in  accordance  with  it,  he  assumed  that 
what  remained  to  him,  as  the  prerequisite  of  success,  was  to 
get  perfect  command  of  his  subject ;  or,  to  speak  better,  to 
give  the  subject  perfect  command  and  supremacy  over  him. 
This,  with  the  qualifications  just  mentioned,  is  all  that  remains 
to  tiie  preacher  ;  and  his  is  no  other  than  the  player^s  way  of 
gaining  it.  That  way  is  the  thorough  rumination  of  the 
subject,  meditating  on  it  over  and  over  again  •  not  the  com- 
mitting to  memory  the  words  he  is  to  repeat,  with  pre- 
meditated action,  but  the  working*  their  meaning,  their 
strength,  into  himself;  the  filling  himself  with  their  total 
sense  ;  the  vitalizing  himself  with  it  in  its  breadth,  lengthy 
depth  and  height ;  the  making  it  so  live  and  rule  in  all  his 
life,  that  its  procession  from  him  in  delivery  shall  be  rather 
a  spontaneous  outflow  than  the  result  of  a  separate  memori- 
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ter  eflfort.  Doubtless  the  memory  is  exercised,  intensely  ex* 
ercised,  even  when  this  is  done  ;  but  not  exclusively  or  distin- 
guishably  to  the  consciousness  from  the  other  powers  of  the 
mind.  The  memory  and  these  are  united,  are  inter-blended 
in  the  operation,  as  rays  in  the  sunbeam.  There  may  be  mo- 
ments when  it  acts  by  itself,  even  in  a  delivery  very  good  on 
the  whole  ;  but  they  are  exceptive  and  anxious  moments  ;  and 
the  delivery  now  deteriorates,  and  witnesses  against  itself 
as  violating  its  norm.  As  soon  as  the  recollective  faculty  is 
distinctively  exercised,  the  speaker  generally  betrays  the  fact; 
his  hearers  see  his  hesitation,  and  begin  to  tremble  for  him, 
lest  his  memory  should  lapse,  and  to  wish  he  had  his  manu- 
script lying  open  before  him. 

16.  It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  a  standard  of  action  for  all 
preacJiers.  There  are  peculiar  congruities  of  pulpit  delivery 
which  must  not  be  violated :  the  preacher  with  his  hearers 
is  in  the  temple  ;  he  is  the  representative  of  the  awful  pres- 
ence of  God  ;  on  matters  of  infinite  moment  he  acts  in  the 
name  of  the  great  and  dreadful  Unseen.  The  difference  as  to 
interest  between  his  business  and  that  of  any  orator  of  the 
world,  makes  the  latter,  however  great  in  itself,  less  than 
nothing  comparatively.  Without  being  under  a  total  eclipse 
of  spiritual  illumination,  and  entirely  out  of  communion  and 
harmony  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  cannot  be  insensible  to  this 
fact  ;  and  if  he  has  but  a  faint  impression  of  it,  he  cannot 
allow  himself  in  certain  modes  and  wavs  of  action,  which  in 
secular  orators  are  sometimes  proper,  and  even  highly  ad- 
mirable ;  they  would  be  unnatural,  monstrous,  in  the  elocu- 
tion of  the  pulpit.  Nevertheless,  who  may  give  the  preacher 
an  absolute  rule  or  criterion  of  delivery  ?  Beyond  self-evi- 
dent, palpable  improprieties,  every  preacher  is  a  rule  to  him- 
self; his  idiosyncrasy  is  his  rule.  What  would  be  a  just 
measure  to  one,  would  be  a  defective  or  an  extremely  excess- 
ive  and  absurd  one,  to  another.  The  lion  does  not  more  differ 
from  the  lamb,  than  preachers  from  one  another  in  elocution- 
ary gifts.  In  different  preachers,  vehemence  and  gentleness, 
commotion  and  stillness,  thunder  and  whisper,  whirlwind  and 
zephyr,  are  both  alike  ai)propriate  characteristics  ;  as  they 
are  also  very  suitable  and  natural,  in  the  same  preachers  at 
different  moments.  Both  too  are  alike  acceptable  to  the  Spirit, 
who  attempers  his  influences  to  the  natures  of  his  instruments, 
making  them  now  as  the  softest  breath,  now  as  a  rushing  mighty 
wind,  or  as  lightning  and  fire.  It  is  not  by  the  quantity,  but  by 
the  quality  of  pulpit  action  that  the  holy  proprieties  of  it 
are  on  the  one  hand  violated,  and  on  the  other  maintained. 
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There  may  be  the  sublimest  form  of  spirituality  in  abundant; 
and  stormy  action  ;  and  there  may  be  nothing  better  than  th» 
affectation  of  tenderness,  in  a  quiet,  soft,  reserved  manner  of 
delivery.* 

17.  It  follows  from  what  we  have  just  been  saying  or  rather 
is  included  in  it,  that  imitation  can  have  no  place  in  just  action 
in  speaking.  In  this  as  well  as  in  invention,  in  disposition,  ia 
the  entire  construction  and  the  finish  of  his  discourse,  a  true 
speaker  is  himself  and  not  another;  he  is  generally  true  even 
to  his  habitual  imperfections  of  manner.  Without  renouncing 
his  own  identity  he  may  profit  by  observing  excellencies  and 
faults  in  the  elocution  of  others ;  he  may  thus  acquaint  him- 
self better,  with  his  own  defects,  instruct  himself  better  gener- 
ally in  the  regulation  of  his  voice,  emphasis,  attitudes,  etc.;  and 
stimulate  himself  in  studying  the  principles  and  philosophy 
of  delivery ;  but  he  could  not  but  mar  his  own  action  by 
endeavoring  to  model  it  after  another's.  He  might  as  soon 
change  himself  into  another  man  as  be  natural  any  longer. 
If  his  hearers  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  example 
he  is  striving  to  copy,  they  will  not  fail  to  see  his  weak- 
ness, and — what  of  itself  sufficiently  confutes  all  such  imita- 
tion— they  can  not  but  think  it  unfortunate  for  him  ;  a  palpa- 
ble vanity.  A  tolerable  speaker  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
if  he  had  been  content  with  himself;  he  has  made  himself  an 
intolerable  one  by  his  pitiable  emulation.  It  remains  that  after 
studying  models  with  reference  to  general  improvement,  the 
only  thing  in  which  they  are  to  be  imitated,  is  that  by  which 
they  made  themselves  models,  namely,  their  absolute  inde- 
pendence and  forgetfulness  of  models  in  delivery. 

18.  It  seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  bad  deliv- 

•  How  far  violent  or  very  demonstrative  action  may  have  place  in  preaching 
without  indecorum,  no  rule  can  determine.  ^Vhitefleld  was  often  exceedingly 
demonstrative,  but  so  far  as  we  know,  never  undignified  or  ungraceful.  The 
severest  criticism,  that  of  Hnmc,  Chesterfield,  Franklin,  Garrick.  gave  it  trans- 
cendant  ])rai8e.  How  vehement  was  the  delivery  of  Chalmers !  how  terrible 
that  of  Knox  !  how  lion-like  that  of  Luther !  Each  a  mighty  man  of  God,  a 
chosen  and  an  eminent  vehicle  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  once 
heard  a  sermon  from  the  elder  Mason,  the  delivery  of  which,  combined  with 
unexceptionable  propriety,  a  manner  in  the  highest  degree  bold  and  even  dra- 
matic. He  began  with  a  rap  on  the  desk,  personating  one  knocking  at  the  door 
— "  a  messenger  from  the  world  of  spirits.*'  He  used  personation  freely  in  the 
midst  of  the  discourse,  and  at  the  close,  it  rose  to  sublimity.  The  subject  was 
dtliverance  from  homiage  through  the  fear  of  death.  (Heb.  ii.  15.)  He  first 
dramatized  the  death-bed  scene  of  one  who  died  in  his  sins, — a  wilful  neg- 
lector  of  this  great  salvation  ;  and  then  that  of  a  triumphant  believer.  His 
,  manner  was  to  the  last  in  keeping  with  its  surprising  outset.  We  had  no 
sense  of  anything  at  all  amiss  in  this  wonderful  instance  of  pulpit  elocution. 
It  seemed  to  be  no  less  proper  than  unusual. 
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^ly  in  preaching,  a  snflScient  cause  of  it  certainly,  is  the  character 
^tke  ordinary  sermon,  so  called,  eyoedally  its  defect  in  respect  of 
CAtf  oratorical  element,  the  husiness-Uke  chara^der  of  all  true  ora- 
tory. Delivery  in  discourse  takes  its  stamp,  in  part,  from  the 
•ort  of  discourse  which  is  given  ;  oratorical  delivery  requires 
«n  oration;  that  is  to  say,  a  discourse  which  is  an  affair,  an 
tamest,  agonistic  speech,  which  has  a  single  point  ulterior  to 
itself,  and  which  has  no  other  concern  than  to  carry  that 
point.  Preaching  is  too  seldom  discourse  like  this.  It  is 
sometimes  chiefly  expository,  as  perhaps  it  should  be.  But 
nrhen  preaching  is  not  of  this  form,  when  it  uses  what  has  the 
name  of  the  sermon,  which,  by  its  etymology  behooves  it  to  be 
en  oration, par  excellence,*  it  is  frequently,  if  not  generally,  as 
a  whole,  no  oration  at  all:  it  has  several  points  instead  of  one; 
perhaps  indeed  no  point  in  particular.  It  treats  several  co- 
ordinate propositions  ;  it  is  rather  an  analysis  than  a  synthetic 
speech,  like  that  of  a  pleader  at  the  bar  ;  it  makes  a  treatise 
or  an  essay:  it  is  without  oratorical  unity;  of  course,  it  can- 
not but  be  defective  in  oratorical  delivery:  and  if  such  be 
the  actual  character  of  preaching,  as  undoubtedly  it  is  to  a 
great  extent,  this  defect  is  but  its  natural  and  proper  con- 
comitant. Nor  is  there  a  possibility  of  the  desired  change 
in  the  elocution  of  the  pulpit,  while  preaching  retains  this 
abnormal  character.  It  surely  ought  not  retain  it,  as  ex- 
tensively as  it  has  done.  Preaching  in  its  ideal  is  a  species 
of  oratory  :  the  noblest  form  of  it.  In  its  ordinary  efforts 
no  discourse  should  excel  it,  in  singleness  of  design,  or  in 
strenuous,  suasor^',  synthetic  urgency  to  attain  its  end.  In 
some  of  its  specimens  (those  e.  g.  of  Baxter,  Edwards,  Chal- 
mers), no  discourse,  not  that  of  Demosthenes  or  Burke,  docs 
in  these  respects  excel  it.  Let  preaching  be  generally  true 
to  its  own  idea,  its  supreme  law  as  a  means  to  the  highest  of 
all  ends,  and  with  just  cultivation  of  delivery,  preachers,  in 
respect  to  this  part  of  eloquence,  will  cease  to  hide  their  "  di- 
minished heads  "  in  the  presencejof  other  speakers.  At  least, 
it  is  only  on  this  condition  that  even  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  delivery,  much  proficiency  in  it  is  to  be  expected.  The 
character  of  the  discourse  will  continue  to  overrule  and  de- 
termine that  of  its  delivery,  in  conformity  to  itself. 

19.  There  is,  let  us  add,  a  conventional  restraint  on  pulpit 
elocution, /rom  the  preacher^s place  in  the  assembly.  Ho  stands 
above  and  at  a  distance  from  them,  behind  a  desk,  which  con- 
ceals more  than  half  his  person.     His  seclusion  may  give  him 

*  Why,  else,  should  the  term  sermon  (speech),  be  restricted  to  sacred  discourse, 
•I  if  a  lecular  oration  was,  comparatiTely,  not  a  speech  at  aH  ? 
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some  conveniences  jn  conducting  the  immediate  preliminaries 
of  preaching  ;  but  it  should  be  no  privilege  to  him  in  delivering 
his  discourse.  If  an  earnest  speaker  "  articulates  with  every 
limb  and  joint,  and  talks  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  thous- 
and voices,"  how  much  is  an  earnest  preacher  curtailed 
of  his  means  of  bodily  expression,  by  the  narrow  enclosure 
which  he  occupies  ?  He  is  without  advantage  from  his  lower 
limbs  ;  his  bust  only  is  seen  ;  he  cannot  change  his  position  ; 
his  attitudes  are  but  half  viv^ible,  and  for  this  cause,  probably, 
disagreeable.  How  must  his  delivery  be  marred  by  these 
subtractions  of  "  the  eloquence  of  the  body  ?"  Compare  with  it 
that  of  a  speaker  who  stands  fully  in  view,  and  presents 
in  his  entire  person,  a  complete,  graceful  example  of  this 
crowning  glory  of  oratory.  That  preachers,  exclusively,  should 
be  thus  restricted  in  elocution  is  but  a  prescription  of  arbi- 
trary tradition  ;  nothing  in  the  peculiarity  of  spiritual  elo- 
quence requires  it ;  it  maims  this  noblest  of  all  eloquences  ; 
it  presupposes  a  theory  of  preaching,  which  makes  delivery  in 
it  a  thing  of  little  or  no  moment ;  it  has  doubtless  had  no 
small  influence  in  reducing  it  to  this  estimation,  in  the  general 
practice,  if  not  also  in  the  opinion  of  the  pulpit.  If  in  the  pul- 
pit of  the  future,  delivery  is  to  assume  its  rightful  supremacy, 
tradition,  in  this  matter,  will  dominate  no  longer  ;  the  princi- 
ples of  true  art,  which  are,  at  last,  but  the  principles  of  simple 
nature,  will  assert  their  authority  ;  and  preaching,  like  speak- 
ing in  the  forum  or  the  senate,  will  be  free  of  all  such  abridg- 
ments of  elocutionary  force  as  tradition  has  so  unwarrantably 
prescribed  to  it. 

20.  Is  it  to  he  expected  that  the  reform  tmll  actually  have 
place  ?  A  change  in  the  form  of  preaching  is  doubtless  at 
liand.  The  renovating  power  which  has  been  changing  all 
things  in  science,  in  art,  in  the  physical,  social  and  civil  life  of 
man,  cannot  but  be  felt,  indeed  has  manifestly  been  felt  by  the 
modern  pulpit.  Already  preaching,  as  to  form,  is,  in  several 
respects,  different  from  what  it  has  ever  been.  In  some  re- 
spects we  think  it  is  better.  It  is  by  no  means  changed  as 
much  as  it  should  be.  It  ought  to  be  in  advance  of  the  other 
instruments  of  change  which  are  exerting  themselves  with 
such  astonishing  efficiency  in  every  sphere  of  human  life. 
There  is  no  object  of  deeper  interest  to  every  true  philanthro- 
pist, every  one  who  identifies  the  progress  of  humanity  with 
the  success  of  the  gospel,  than  that  preaching  should  receive 
a  new  and  healthful  impulse,  which  shall  give  it  the  prece- 
dence to  which  it  is  entitled, — a  just  adaptation  to  humanity  in 
its  present  excited  and  over-active  state,  and  a  regulating  power 
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overall  the  changes  which,  with  such  unparalleled  rapidity  are 
comiDg  to  pass  everywhere  in  the  world.  But  it  is  as  yet  very 
far  from  having  this  preeminence  of  control.  There  is  an 
imperative  demand  for  further  variance,  we  might  almost 
say  a  revolution  in  the  form  of  it.  And  is  not  this  demand 
to  be  met  ?  In  that  Future  of  overwhelming  interest,  which 
all  men  feel  to  be  just  before  us,  which  indeed  is  now  opening 
itself  upon  us  and  inspiring  us  with  wonder  at  what  is  surely 
and  swiftly  coming,  what  will  preaching  be,  if  accommodated, 
as  it  should  and  must  be  if  it  is  to  play  well  its  part — to  the  un- 

|)aralleled  circumstances  in  which  it  will  find  itself?    Imper- 
fect as  our  anticipation  of  them  must  be,  we  cannot  but  be 
sure  in  general,  from  signs  before  us,  that  they  will  be  circum- 
stances of  earnest,  intense  materialism,  of  an  exceedingly  prac- 
tical, matter-of-fact  bearing,  such  as  have  not  been  dreamt  of 
in  all  the  past ;  causes  are  already  in  operation  before  our 
eyes,  which  make  the  anticipation  of  this  almost  as  reality 
itself.    Surely  amidst  such  circumstances,  preaching,  if  true 
to  its  mission,  will  not  take  from  the  present  or  any  former 
period,  its  measures  or  its  methods  of  practice.     There  must  be, 
in  these  respects,  a  novelty  in  it,  parallel,  or,  when  need  be, 
antithetic  to  the  novelty  of  its  unexampled  surroundings.     Its 
character  cannot  be  precisely  foreseen  ;  it  will  be,  we  would 
hope,  as  didactic,  as  discriminative,  as  solid,  in  all  respects  as 
scholarly,  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  ;  we  cannot  but  hope  it 
will  be  so  from  necessities  which  will  be  upon  it  and  from  its 
present  advantages  of  culture.     But  how  changed  must  it  be, 
especially  in  its  chief  performances,  in  respect  of  oratorical 
freedom,  force  and  action  ?     It  cannot  but  be,  preeminently,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  nature  of  business — *'  business  which  is  a 
business  :"*    It  will  still  treat  "  subjects ;"  but  it  will  need  to 
treat  them,  not  as  terminating  in  themselves,  or  in  the  way 
of  analysis  or  disquisition,  but  with  reference  to  issues  or  spe- 
cific ends  :  to  determine  first,  not  on  either  texts  or  subjects, 
but  on  points  to  be  carried,  on  things  to  be  done  ;  and,  as  in 
all  earnest   oratory,  to  be,  in   all  its  propositions,  enlarge- 
ments, utterances,  ornaments,  but  a  strenuous  means  of  at- 
taining definite  ends  :  to  strive  of  course  to  avail  itself  of  the 

•Preacher^,  your  business  is  a  business:  yet  more  than  Senators  and  Advo- 
cates, you  are  Advocates  and  Senators  :  Be  both.  Let  your  pulpits  be  to  you 
alternately  a  tribune  and  a  bar  ;  let  your  word  be  an  action  directed  io  an  im- 
mediate object :  Let  not  your  hearers  come  to  hear  a  discourse,  so  much  as  to 
receive  a  message.  Possess  yourselves,  possess  them,  of  all  the  advantaaeSf 
which  pertain  to  the  subjects  of  the  pulpit.  Your  eloquence  has  more  artless 
aspects,  and  more  vivid  tints,  than  that  of  the  Senate  or  the  Bar ;  nothing  con- 
dema  it  to  abstractioQ ;  evertfthing  impels  it  toward  sensible  facts  J*    Yinet,  p  503. 
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advantages  of  just  delivery,  the  peerless  eloquence  of  appro* 
priate  action.  This*  its  chief  means,  it  may  no  longer  forego 
or  neglect.  Due  attention  to  delivery,  and  due  provision  for 
it,  will  be  a  deeply  felt  necessity*  It  will  suffer  no  traditional 
trammels  ;  it  will  follow  out  the  inviolable  principles  of  elo* 
quence  ;  it  will  obey  nature  and  the  free  Spirit  of  God.  If  it 
meet  the  high  exigencies  of  the  epoch,  it  cannot  take  the  word 
of  command  from  tradition,  or  the  perfunctory  examples  of 
these  or  former  times* 

21.  But  will  the  change  after  all  have  place?  Will  deliv* 
ery  in  the  preaching  of  the  all-pregnant  future,  whose  dawn  is 
already  advancing,  have  its  rightful  pre-eminence?  Will 
this  form  of  preaching,  which  cannot  but  be  new,  be  what  it 
should  be,  in  this  grand  respect  ?  Or  will  the  consti-uction 
of  the  sermon  continue  to  be  the  all-absorbing  concern  of 
preachers  and  its  delivery  comparatively  as  nothing?  We 
cannot  confidently  say.  The  undervaluation  of  delivery  at 
the  present  moment,  and  too  generally  in  foregoing  times,  in 
view  of  its  inherent  unjustness  and  the  standing  repro- 
bation of  it  by  the  reason  of  things  and  the  verdict  of  the 
human  mind,  begets  hesitation  as  to  the  probability  of  a 
correction  of  it,  under  the  influence  of  any  possible  circum- 
stances ;  and  yet  since  it  has  pleased  God  to  mstitute  preach- 
ing as  the  leading  instrumentality,  the  means  of  means,  in  ap* 
plying  his  efficacious  grace,  must  not  "  the  wickedness  of  the 
wicked"  rush  on  to  its  climax  and  its  doom,  if  the  correction 
shall  not  take  place  ?  In  a  practice  of  preaching  so  wrong, 
so  utterly  ineloquent,  in  the  thing  of  chief  moment,  as  that 
now  generally  prevailing,  will  the  Spirit  of  God  who  can 
give  no  sanction  to  inherent  impropriety  of  any  sort,  work 
with  that  plenitude  of  his  power,  which  will  be  necessary  to 
write  "  holiness  to  the  Lord,"  on  such  inventions  and  abound- 
ings  of  secular  life,  as  those  which  we  already  see  in  such  rapid 
progress,  must  become  in  their  culmination  ?  As,  then,  no 
change  is  to  be  expected  in  God's  plan  for  reducing  men  to 
obedience  to  himself,  must  not  the  change  we  are  speaking 
of  in  preaching  be  a  reality  at  length,  if  the  triumph  of  the 
gospel  on  earth  is  to  be  a  reality  ? 

22.  And  why  ehovJd  it  not  be  inaugurated  at  once?  The 
Very  occasion  lor  it  presupposes  a  high  existing  culpability 
in  the  ministers  of  the  word.  No  tongue  can  express  the 
evil  of  delivering  Christian  truths,  as  if  they  were  ficUcms^  As 
far  as  preachers  are  chargeable  with  this  evil,  they  have 
cause  for  the  deepest  humiliation.  Next  to  counting  Christ 
himself  a  myth)  nay  identical  with  it  in  eflfect,  is  so  represent^ 
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ing  his  docttine.  What  infidelity  whether  in  itself,  of  in  its 
consequences  is  worse  ?  We  know  it  is  pleading  for  a  para- 
dox to  insist  on  the  reform,  as  an  immediate  necessity ;  but 
if  a  paradox  be  true  and  the  truth  important,  these  facts  imply 
criminality  in  its  being  a  paradox,*  and  imperatively  require 
that  it  be  so  no  longer.  Think  of  it  as  we  may,  the  prevail- 
ing way  of  delivery  in  preaching)  is  matter  for  the  profound- 
est  regret  to  the  ministry  and  the  church*  Whether  it  is  to 
remain  in  the  coming  times  or  not,  it  should  for  the  sake  of 
the  times  now  present,  from  henceforth  cease,  or  cease  to  be 
excused,  or  tolerated.  Infinite  interests  demand  that  the 
reform  begin  without  delay. 

23.  Let  not  the  change  seem  impracticaMe.  No  circumstances, 
no  powers  of  argument  or  persuasion,  can  of  themselves  effect 
it ;  these  can  produce  no  spiritual  fruit  whatever  ;  and  this,  as 
We  have  seen,  is  the  highest  perfection  of  this  kind  of  fruit ; 
but  there  is  on  this  account  no  cause  for  discouragement- 
The  power  to  be  ultimately  relied  on,  in  the  whole  business 
of  preaching,  is  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  the 
privilege,  it  is  the  duty,  of  preachers,  to  be  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  workers  together  with  Him,  in  every  part  of  their 
labor.  The  chief  thing,  the  only  thing  virtually  necessary 
to  the  change,  is  what  they  cannot  be  wanting  in,  without 
sinning  alike  against  themselves  and  against  the  highest  law 
of  their  function,  the  law  of  all  its  laws.  Remembering  the 
Divine-human  character  of  preaching,  let  them  rise  above 
themselves,  as  they  should  and  may  without  presumption, 
into  the  illuminations  and  sanctities  of  the  Eternal  Spirit ; 
and  over  all  difficulties  connected  with  the  cultivation  and 
practice  of  just  delivery  in  preaching,  they  will  be  already 
triumphant.  And  if  they  live  to  be  preachers  in  the  opening 
Future  thev  will  pass  into  it  prepared  for  its  eventful  activities 
and  developments ;  and  whether  they  live  or  die,  under  the 
consciousness  of  their  new  impulses  and  experiences,  they 
will  well  fulfill  what  remains  of  their  sacred  mission  ;  and 
for  that  part  of  it  at  least,  be  able  to  endure  the  fiery  ordeal 
through  which  every  preacher's  work  with  himself  will  have 
to  pass  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord. 

*  Paradox— Something  againai  preyailing  opinion. , 
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Art.  m— origin  OF  HOMER^S  PURER  RELIGIOUS  IDEAS.* 

By  Frikdricix  E6st£R. 

What  reflectin<^  and  attentive  reader  of  the  Hiad  and  the 
Odyssey  has  not  been  struck  with  the  strange  contradictions 
of  the  poet  in  his  dej^cription  of  the  nature  and  agency  of  his 
gods  ?  Nagelsbach,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Theology  of 
Homer  (Nureniburg,  1840),  has  referred  to  this  point.  These 
gods  are  superhuman  beings,  yet  in  form  and  power  they  are 
but  moderately  superior  to  men ;  only  once  or  twice  are  they 
described,  after  the  oriental  view,  as  gigantic  beings.  (Iliad 
2  :  272,  Nagelsb.  p.  14).  They  work  in  distant  places,  but 
only  in  isolated  instances,  and  in  a  limited  way,  (Nagelsb.  p. 
16).  The  omniscience  and  omnipotence  ascribed  to  them  are 
only  partial  and  transient  (p.  18);  but  they  can,  for  example/ 
expedite  the  processes  of  nature,  kill  men  and  bring  them 
again  to  life  (p.  26);  and  yet  they  stand  under  the  influence  of 
Ate,  the  goddess  of  delusions  (p.  68),  and  in  part  under  the 
dominion  of  Pate  (Moira,  p.  126).  They  are  good  and  just, 
but  only  in  individual  cases ;  at  times  they  mislead  men 
with  craft,  and  plunge  them  into  misfortune  by  misdeeds  (p. 
31);  they  are  to  be  appeased  and  yet  are  envious  (p.  35); 
they  are  blessed  and  free  from  care  (II.  24 :  526)  while  sub- 
ject to  all  human  passions  (p.  29).  By  immortality  alone  are 
they  sharply  distinguished  from  men,  yet  even  this  springs 
not  from  their  essential  nature,  but  from  the  eating  of  ambro- 
sia (p.  38).  And  what,  too,  shall  we  say  of  those  base  scan- 
dals, by  which  the  poet  degrades  the  gods  far  below  the  level 
of  humanity?  Homer  magnifies  the  virgin  modesty  of  Nau- 
sicaa,  and  yet  depicts  with  satisfaction  the  shameless  inter- 
course of  Ares  and  Aphrodite  in  sight  of  all  the  gods.  In 
Penelope  he  describes  a  pattern  of  the  holiness  of  marriage, 
and  yet  prefaces  this  holiness  by  the  scene  between  Zeus  and 
Hera  on  Mount  Ida.  He  blames  vulgar  scolding  among  men, 
and  yet  describes  gods  and  goddesses  as  abusing  one  another 
in  the  most  violent  terms.  These  and  similar  scenes  have 
indeed  been  interpreted,  from  Plato  to  Heraclides  Ponticus, 
as  a  conscious  symbolism  to  explain  natural  phenomena ;  but 
Buch  an  interpretation  is  wholly  arbitrary,  and  the  poet  him- 
self indicates  nothing  of  the  sort.      Nagelsbach  (p.  11)  ex- 

*  Translated  from  the  Studien  and  Kritiken. 
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plains  these  contradictions  by  the  fact  that  the  Homeric 
theology,  conceiving  of  the  gods  as  made  in  the  image  of  man, 
^vas  not  able,  much  as  it  strove  to  do  so,  to  break  through  the 
limits  of  human  nature.  "  The  gods,"  he  says  (p.  72),  **  were 
originally  the  powers  of  nature,  but  were  b}'  degrees  shaped 
into  persons,  and  represented  as  a^  tyrannical  race,  whose 
history  was  made  up  of  revolt  and  victory.  Hence  (p.  49), 
they  tsometimes  interfere  in  a  remarkable  way  in  the  conduct 
of  human  affairs,  but  not  in  the  order  of  a  providential  plan  : 
and  bold  men  can  even  resist  them."  This  certainly  explains 
the  human  way  of  thinking  and  acting  ascribed  to  the  gods, 
but  it  still  remains  inconceivable  how  such  rude  anthropo- 
pathic  notions  and  such  unworthy  stories  could  be  combined 
in  one  consciousness  with  the  purer  and  more  ethical  ideas  of 
God  elsewhere  avowed. 

It  lies  on  the  surface,  that  in  Homer  there  are  two  religious 
standpoints,  or  religious  systetiis^  alongside  of  each  other  ;  the 
one  more  rude,  peculiar  to  the  people,  as  he  found  it  among 
his  landsmen  :  the  other  more  noble  and  of  foreign  origin, 
which  he  designedly  interwove  in  his  poems,  to  educate  his 
Greeks  gradually  and  imperceptibly.  Nagelsbach,  in  his 
Introduction,  holds  that  the  origin  ot  the  Homeric  religion  is 
partly  Pelasgic  and  national,  and  partly  oriental,  that  is,  for- 
eign ;  yet  he  has  not  followed  out  his  general  view  in  detail. 
Prom  the  primitive  Pelasgic  stock  are  derived  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  gods  as  mere  powers  of  nature,  air  and  earth, 
fire  and  water,  life  and  death  and  the  like  ;  these  were  after- 
wards represented  as  persons,  an  aristocratic  fiimily,  wit*h 
superhuman  endowments,  but  having  at  the  same  time  all 
human  passions ;  here  too  belong  the  wars  of  the  Olympic 
divinities  with  the  Titans  and  Giants.  But  Homer  in  his 
wanderings  had  come  upon  worthier  conceptions  of  the  gods 
as  supersensible  and  moral  beings,  governing  human  destiny 
with  wisdom  and  justice.  This  appears,  too,  from  the  fact 
that  he  almost  always  calls  the  old  national  deities  the  gods, 
with  the  article,  while  he  designates  as  gods  or  God  (without 
the  article),  the  nobler  divinities,  so  to  say,  the  Divine  God 
in  the  abstract.  (See  II.  4  :  1;  Odys.  1  :  32.)  God  (Qeog)  can 
do  all,  and  give  to  every  one  as  he  will ;  Gods  know  all  (Od. 
4:  397),  and  can  do  all  (II.  19:  90).  Their  providence  deter- 
mines destiny  (Od.  9:  592);  and  they  rule  with  wisdom  over 
the  plans  and  undertakings  of  men  (II.  16:  688).  To  them  we 
must  pray;  for  all  men  are  in  need  of  the  gods  (Od.  3:  49). 
They  must  be  feared  and  their  commands  obeyed.  Sin,  and 
the  source  of  all  sin,  is  in  selfishness,  pride  (Nagelsbach,  p. 
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274),  rising  up  against  the  gods.  We  may  even  find  an  ap- 
proximation to  uionotheism  (Nagelsb.  p.  100,  108)  in  Zeus, 
the  lather  of  gods  and  men  ;  and  in  tlie  frequent  and  promi- 
nent union  of  the  three  chief  divinities  :  Zeus,  the  mighty; 
Apollo,  the  revealer,  and  Athena  or  wisdom,  there  is  a  Trini- 
tarian intimation.  In  this  theology  there  are  indeed  great 
imperfections ;  Homer  knows  nothing  of  the  love  of  gods  to 
men,  or  of  men  to  the  gods,  nothing  of  submission  to  the 
Divine  will,  or  of  universal  human  love  ;  sin  is  in  his  view 
that  which  is  hurtful,  but  not  an  inward  corruption  ;  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  of  such 
sayings  as  this :  *'  Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice."  (Nagelsb. 
p.  183).  But  could  this  be  otherwise,  since  the  poet,  along- 
side of  those  ])urer  religious  ideas,  still  retained,  and  must 
retnin,the  sensual  and  immoral  elements  of  polytheism? 

The  question,  now,  spontaneously  suggested  is  this :  Whence 
could  Homer  have  received  his  higher  religious  ideas?  Out 
of  himself  he  could  not  draw  that  which  nature  never  gave 
to  man,  and  which  has  become  known  only  through  a  revela- 
tion. Here  we  must  call  to  mind,  that,  from  the  times  of  the 
Phcenician  Cadmus,  the  Greeks  were  under  Oriental  influence, 
and  received  from  the  Orient  their  first  impulse  in  the  way  of 
progress  ;  and  that  also  in  later  times,  according  to  sure  re- 
ports, the  founders  of  a  purer  religion  and  morality,  Pytha- 
goras, Solon  and  Plato,  received  their  views  from  the  same 
source.  To  which  land  of  the  East  are  we  chiefly  to  trace  this 
influence?  The  Phoenicians,  with  their  lacivious  worship 
of  Baal,  Astarte  and  Thammuz,  found  entrance  among  the 
Greeks  in  later  and  more  degerjerate  times.  Many  hints 
point  to  Egypt ;  and  undoubtedly  the  great  Grecian  tribes 
thence  derived  many  useful  arts  and  sciences,  especially  ge- 
ometry and  astronomy.  But  the  Egyptian  popular  religion, 
with  its  worship  of  animals  and  the  grotesque  forms  of  its 
gods,  could  not  possibly  harmonize  with  the  Grecian  innate 
sense  of  beauty;  and  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Egyptian 
priestly  caste,  a  kind  of  duabistic  philosophy  of  nature,  were 
unfitted,  by  their  speculative  character,  to  reform  the  popular 
religion  of  the  Greeks.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Magi,  as  found  among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
and  the  Medo-Persians  sprung  from  them.  And  so  wo  are  led 
to  the  people  of  IsraeL  to  whom,  by  Divine  revelation,  had 
been  imparted  a  simple,  popular  religion,  monotheistic,  ethical, 
and  adapted  to  human  welfare.  But  where  do  we  find  the 
bridge  over  which  the  Greeks,  seeking  after  wisdom  (1  Cor.  1: 
22),  could  come  to  the  religious  belief  of  the  Hebrews  ?    The 
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Xatter,  a  despised,  and  relatively  small  nation,  were  not  even 
liDowD  by  name  to  Herodotus,  the  Grecian  historian  at  the 

Seriod  of  the  Persian  wars  ;  and  even  in  the  times  of  the 
^man  emperors  their  doctrine  respecting  God  was  derided 
\>y  Juvenal  in  the  words:    Nil  praeter  nubes  et  coeli  numen 
€jdorant  I    And  yet  an  indirect  way  may  be  pointed  out,  by 
^^vhich,  even  in  the  times  of  Homer,  single  rays  of  light  from 
"the  revelation  given  to  the  Jews  might  have  been  brought 
into  Hellas.     Homer,  it  is  well  known,  abounds  in  allusions 
to  the  thriving  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  with  the  cities 
of  the  Greek  coasts.*     Add  to  this,  that  Ionia,  the  birth-place 
of  the  Homeric  songs,  called  in  the  Old  Testament  Javan,  was 
not  far  from  Palestine  ;  and  that  the  Homeric  poems  were 
Avritten  about  the  same  time  that  the  Hebrew  nation  was  at 
the  height  of  its  glory  under  David  and  Solomon.     Consider, 
further,  that  Tyrian  artists  helped  in  the  building  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Solomon  (1  Kings,  v.);  and  that  the  Israelite  seamen 
made  long  voyages  with  the  •Phoenicians  to  Ophir  and  Tar- 
shish  (1  Kings,  ix :  27).  I  need   refer   only  to  Zebulun.  who 
dwelt  at  the  haven  ot  the  sea,  and  had  a  haven  for  ships, 
whose  border  was  unto  Sidon  (Gen.  xlix.:  13).     Is  it  not  then 
possible,  nay  even  prdbable,  that  the  Israelites  or  Phoenicians 
might  have  imparted  to  the  inquisitive  Greeks  many  things 
about  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews?     Naaman,  captain  of  the 
Syrian  host,  declared  (2  Kin<>:s,  v:  15),  '*that  there  is  no  God 
in  all  the  earth,  but  in  Israel."     Might  not  vsuch  monotheistic 
confessions  have  been  spread  abroad?     Homer  knows  about 
the  Solynii,  and  the  name  of  the  river  Jordan  (idpdavos).; 
and  he  seems  to  comprise  three  chief  branches  of  the  Semitic 
family  (Eber,  Arab  and  Aram),  under  the  name  of  the  Erem^ 
bians    (Odys.  4 :  83),  whom    he    places   between  Egypt  and 
Phcenicia.f      The  industrious  Tob.  Pforner  J  finds  ground  for 
the  position  that  the  Greeks  might  have  received  many  truer 
representations  of  God  from  the   Old  Testament,  in  a  less 
direct  way  than  that  of  intercourse  with  the  Jews. 

Accordingly,  the  course  may  have  been  something  like  this. 
The  poet  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey — we  assume  that  there 
was  one,  so  far  as  the  langu  ige,  customs,  and  views  of  life  in 
both  poems  are  identical — found  among  his  people  a  very  im- 
perfect, native  religion,  the  Pelasgic,  in  which  the  gods, 
originally  only  the  forces  of  nature,  had  been  transformed  into 

*  See  the  author's  Erlauterungen  der  heiligea  Schrift  aua  den  Klasaikera. 
Kiel,  183a,  p.  150  scq. 
t  Ibid,  p.  142  Bq. 
iSystema  Theologiae  Gentili's  parioris.    Basil,  1679.    Gap.  1:  65. 
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a  tyrannical  and  lordly  race,  which  lived  and  ruled  upon  the 
summit  of  Olympus.  What  this  **  wise  man  "  had  heard,  in 
his  wanderings  among  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  seamen 
and  traders,  about  the  religiotis  views  of  the  Israelites,  that 
there  was  one  God,  above  the  world,  gjmighty,  and  alone 
good,  who  had  revealed  himself  to  them.;  this  knowledge 
he  used  in  order  to  educate  his  fellow  countrymen  silently 
and  insensibly,  under  the  veil  of  a  heroic,  popular  saga, 
to  higher  and  better  views.  This  could  be  effected  only 
as  he  allowed  the  popular  mythology  of  the  prevailing  poly- 
theism to  stand  along  with  the  savings  that  breathe  a  genuine 
religious  spirit ;  for  without  the  former  he  would  have  been 
reputed  an  atheist,  as  was  Socrates  in  later  times  ;  and  as  to 
the  purer  doctrines,  he  might  reasonably  anticipate  that  they 
would  gradually  make  their  own  way.  He  planted  an  ethical 
principle  in  the  midst  of  the  merely  physical  conceptions  of 
the  Greek  popular  faith.  Especially  in  the  Odyssey,  which 
depicts  family  life,  do  we  find  the  fair  sentiments  of  a  true 
piety  (Niigelsb.  p.  50).  Thus:  *'  May  the  gods  endow  you  with 
all  virtue  ;"  "  The  gods  can  make  the  wise  to  be  fools,  and 
change  the  vain  to  prudence  ''  (23  :  12).  "  The  destruction  of 
scorners  is  proof  that  the  gods  still  rule  "  (24  :  351).  "A 
youth  guided  by  the  gods  cannot  become  evil  "  (3:  375).  **  Let 
not  the  rich  be  presumptuous,  but  enjoy  in  quietness  the  gifts 
of  the  gods''  (18:  140).  There  was  good  reason  why  Homer 
did  not  name  the  source  of  these  truths,  for  he  wished  to 
make  them  current  imperceptibly.  Thus,  too,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained, the  origin  of  the  names  of  Honor  given  him  by  pos- 
terity, the  ivise  man,  the  divine  singer.  His  poems  became 
a  popular  religious  work,  as  it  were,  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks. 
But  in  the  following  centuries,  the  seed-corns  of  truth  which 
he  scattered  around  were  choaked  by  the  rank  growth  of  popu- 
lar superstitions.  Only  the  wisest  of  the  nation,  Pythagoras 
and  Socrates,  Pindar  and  Sophocles,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  tried  to 
bear  these  truths  aloft.  May  not  Plato  have  known  the  He- 
brew doctrine  about  God  ?  Numenius,  the  Pythagorean, 
called  him  ''  the  attic  speaking  Moses,"  as  is  testified  by  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  in  his  Stromata,  i.  p.  251. 

When  the  time  was  fulfilled,  the  Son  of  God  appeared  upon 
earth  and  revealed  his  glory,  and  his  disciples  proclaimed  the 
pure  faith  of  God  for  all  creatures,  as  a  testimony  that  it  was 
to  become  the  common  heritage^  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Thus  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Ixvi.:  19),  Jehovah 
will  send  his  messengers  "  to  Javan,"  as  well  as  to  other  na- 
tions, "  to  proclaim  his  glory  among  the  Gentiles."    And  so, 
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t:oo,  the  Lord  rejoiced  when  he  heard  that  the  Greeks  desired 
±0  see  him  (John  xii.:  20).  The  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
jjreached  to  the  Athenians,  that  the  unknonm  God,  whom 
they  worshipped,  was  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  who 
had  sent  his  Son  to  bless  mankind  (Acts,  xvii.:  23).  There 
were  then  even  in  degenerate  heathendom  points  of  junction 
for  the  divine  word  of  salvation.  Such  points  are  also  found 
in  Homer;  and  hence  we  may  say  that  God  himself  may  have 
elevated  his  clear  understanding  to  the  great  idea  of  breaking 
the  way  in  Hellas  for  the  pure  doctrine  of  God. 

What  we  have  here  presented  is  indeed  to  be  called  only 
a  conjecture.  But  no  one  will  look  for  a  strict  proof  of  such 
Becret,  Divine  workings;  enough  if  the  conjecture  be  conceded, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  be  probable.  Thus  is  set  in  a 
clearer  light  the  destination  of  Christianity  to  become  the 
religion  of  the  whole  human  race. 


Art.  IV.  FOSTER  ON  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT. 
Bj  Fraxcw  Watland,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  L 

TO  THE   llEV.   THOMAS   H.    SKINNER.    D.  D. 

My  Dear  Brother : — In  our  conversation  last  summer,  you 
spoke  particularly  of  Foster's  letter  upon  the  "  Duration  of 
Future  Punishnient."  You  were  of  the  opinion,  that  the  de- 
served celebrity  of  the  writer  was  liable  to  "-ivc  currency  to 
his  views  which  they  did  not  really  deserve  ;  and  that  a  ben- 
efit would  be  conferred  on  many  a  serious  inquirer,  if  the 
teachin);j;s  of  revelation  on  the  doctrine  of  the  final  condition 
of  the  irapunitent  were  fairly  presented.  This  labor  you 
urged  me  to  undertake. 

Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  an  opj)ortnnity  has 
been  afforded  ;  I  nave  read  this  letter  with  attention,  and 
will  here  give  you  the  result  of  my  reflections.  1  have  done 
more.  I  have  read  again  the  ''  Life  and  Corres[)ondence  of 
Foster''  with  renewed  admiration  of  his  knt)wl(Hlge  of  the 
human  heart,  his  profound  and  original  thought,  liis  power  of 
generalization,  and  his  sincere  but  pensive  and  somewhat 
sombre  piety. 

His  biography  will  well  repay  the  deepest  attention.  The 
child  of  poor  parents,  wdiom  during  several  years  of  his  youth, 
he  assisted  in  their  labors  at  hand  weaving,  he  enjoyed  but 
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scanty  opportunities  for  early  literary  culture.  Under  all 
the  disadvantages  of  his  situation  however,  his  intellectual 
superiority  made  itself  manifest  to  his  friends.  They  discov- 
ered in  him  a  nervously  diffident  and  solitary  youth,  the 
germs  of  distinguished  eminence.  Ho  early  gave  evidence 
of  piety,  and  it  was  naturally  believed  that  God  had  chosen 
him  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  In  order  to  qualify  him- 
self the  better  for  this  service,  he  spent  some  time  in  the 
family,  and  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fawcet. 
He  then  entered  the  theological  academy  at  Bristol,  where 
he  remained  for  two  or  three  years.  His  tutor  was  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hughes,  the  parent,  and  one  of  the  first  secretaries, 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Here,  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  many  learned  and  able  men,  and  was  introduced 
to  the  treasures  of  a  valuable  library.  He  studied  with  so 
intense  application,  that  his  health  suffered  a  shock,  from 
which  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  recovered. 

On  leaving  the  academy  at  Bristol,  he  devoted  himself  to 
preaching  the  gospel.  He  was  employed  in  several  places 
as  a  candidate,  and  in  some  of  them  became  for  a  few  years  a 
settled  pastor.  His  success  was  not,  however,  such  as  his 
unquestioned  talent  would  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  While 
his  great  ability  was  universally  acknawledged,  and  his  kind- 
ness of  heart  appreciated  by  his  intimate  friends,  yet  nowhere 
did  the  audience  increase  under  his  ministry.  Sometimes  the 
number  of  his  hearers  continued  duruig  his  residence  un- 
changed, sometimes  it  increased,  but  as  often  diminished.  In 
every  place  he  formed  a  few  life-long  friendships,  but  he  was 
little  known  to  his  people  at  large.  His  thoughts  were  ab- 
stract, his  sentences  involved,  his  voice  was  weak,  and,  though 
his  delivery  is  said  to  have  rendered  his  meaning  with  great 
precision,  yet  he  could  not  be  understood  in  continuous  dis- 
course without  closer  attention  than  an  audience  will  gen- 
erally bestow  upon  a  minister  of  religion.  On  one  occasion, 
his  novel  mode  of  treating  a  subject  led  an  old  man  to  re- 
mark, "  I  don't  know  what  he  has  been  driving  at  all  this 
afternoon,  unless  to  set  riddles."  ''  He  is  going  to  take  us  to 
the  stars  again,"  was  a  frequent  observation  of  his  hearers. 

His  friends,  who  appreciated  his  intellectual  ability,  fre- 
quently urged  him  to  write  for  the  press  ;  being  confident 
that  his  mind  was  better  adapted  to  written  than  to  oral  dis- 
course. Yielding  to  their  suggestions  he  first  published  his 
celebrated  Essays,  which  at  once  gave  him  a  position  among 
those  writers  whom  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 
Soon  a  disease  of  the  throat  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
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preach  statedly,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  ministry, 
and  devote  himself  to  literature.  For  several  years,  he  was 
the  most  important  contributor  to  the  Eclectic  Review.  From 
1806   to  1839,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  articles  in  this 

r)eriodical  were  written  by  him.  From  time  to  time  he  pub- 
ished  volumes  on  important  subjects,  preaching  occasionally 
l>ut  only  in  retired  places,  and  in  small  houses  of  worship. 
His  health,  always  feeble,  in  his  later  years  became  exceed- 
ingly delicate,  so  that  he  rarely  traveled  from  home.  He 
died  October  15th,  1843,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

He  was  from  youth,  remarked  for  great  originality  of  mind 
and  stern  independence  of  character.     That  an  idea  had  been 
entertained  before,  was  no  reason  why  he  should  still  entertain 
it,  but  rather  the  reverse.     He  seemed  instinctively  impelled 
to  examine  every  subject  for  himself,  and  this  he  did  with 
great  acuteness  and  deep  penetration.     Shams  of  all  sorts, 
-whether  in  church,  or  state,  or  society,  met  his  utter  detes- 
tation.    He  delighted  to  remove  the  veil,  with  which  unques- 
tioned authority  had  covered  a  subject,  and  present  it  in  the 
simple  light  of  unambiguous  truth. 

This  sturdy  and  uncompromising  independence  is  one  of 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  elements  of  character.  But 
like  other  endowments,  it  is  liable  to  mislead,  unless  it  be 
tempered  by  fl  wise  and  sagacious  discretion.  He  who  resolves 
that  he  Will  doubt,  until  he  investigates  everything  for  him- 
self, must  ignore  the  testimony  of  the  past,  and  find  his  life 
exhausted  before  half  of  his  doubts  have  been  disj)elled.  Of 
things  generally  believed,  though  muny  may  bo  false,  yet  a 
portion  must  certainly  be  true  ;  and  he  who  equally  doubts 
them  all,  while  he  successfully  exposes  hypocricy  and  cant, 
.  may  sometimes  find  himself  stubbornly  questioning  self- 
evident  truth. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  Foster^s  mind,  was,  how- 
ever, if  I  mistake  not,  liis  unequalled  power  of  reflection.  Ilis 
mind  was  always  turned  inward  upon  itself,  ohservinii;  its 
own  processes,  watching  its  own  emotions,  and  inquiring  for 
the  cause  of  every  intellectual  or  moral  plienonionon.  As 
he  was  a  devout  lover  of  nature,  he  spontaneously  associated 
every  appearance  of  the  worhl  without,  with  something 
which  he  discovered  or  felt  in  the  world  within,  ever  seeing 
each  in  grand  parallelism  with  the  other. 

I  know  of  no  man,  of  whom  it  could  bo  said  with  more  em- 
phatic truth,  that  his  mind  was  a  kingdom  unto  itself.  From 
youth  he  loved  solitude  above  all  other  enjoyments.  To  walk 
alone,  to  spend  hours  by  himself,  in  the  field  or  the  forest,  to 
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observe  nature  in  all  her  forms,  especially  the  gloomy  and  ter- 
rific, and  to  find  in  liis  own  mind  some  emotions  that  c-orre- 
sponded  with  what  he  saw  w^as  his  constant  habit.  Hence 
arose  the  remarkable  subjectivity  which  displays  itself  so 
prominently  in  all  his  writings  ;  and  hence  also  the  richness 
and  originality  of  his  imagination.  He  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  a  spiritual  fact  before  there  arose  before  him  some  appear- 
ance in  nature  to  which  it  seemed  closely  analogous. 

As  he  advanced  in  years  this  mental  peculiarity  was  some- 
what modified.  As  he  grew  older,  the  outward  world  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  with  less  vivid  coloring,  and  his  mind 
turned  the  more  exclusively  upon  itself.  The  w^orld  \vithin 
occupied  more  fully  his  thoughts,  and  attracted  more  pow- 
erfully his  observation.  His  mind,  or,  \te  may  more  properly 
say,  his  feelings  became  as  it  were  the  unit,  by  which  he 
measured  everything  about  him,  and  he  recoiled  at  once  from 
every  thing  that  jarred  in  the  least  upon  his  sensibilities. 

It  is  almost  painful  to  observe  in  his  Letter  his  frequent 
gasping  after  sentiment,  and  his  feeling  of  utter  loneliness 
unless  his  acquaintances  come  into  special  sympathy  with  him- 
self. Indeed  it  sometimes  seems  to  be  a  little  more.  He 
almost  thinks  of  himself  as  a  being  of  a  peculiar  organization, 
as  one  of  a  diflerent  and  perhaps  a  higher  specie^^,  w4iile  he 
looked  upon  the  men  around  him  as  beings  of  another  caste,  to 
whom  lie  would  by  any  s<ilf-(lenial  willingly  do  good,  but  who 
were  shut  out  from  him  by  a  barrier  of  grossness,  which  could 
never  be  removed.  Whatever  might  bo  the  qualities  of  others, 
if  his  feelings  did  not  sympathize  with  them,  his  first  impulse 
was  to  withdraw  from  them  altogether,  lie  was,  however, 
under  the  control  of  so  high  religious  princi])le,  tliat  this  emo- 
tional bias  did  not  often  lead  him  farastrav.  Nevertheless,  such: 
1  thiidx,  was  the  first  acting  of  his  mind  ;  it  tinged  many  of 
his  beliefs,  and  to  a  perceptible  degree  warped  some  of  his 
most  important  opinions. 

The  eifect  of  this  peculiar  mental  habitude  may,  I  think,  be 
seen  in  his  views  of  Future  Punishment,  lie  does  not  pre- 
tend to  establish  iiis  beliefs  or  disbeliefs  bv  anv  testimony  of 
Scri}»ture.  All  he  does  is  to  question  whotlicr  the  passages  in 
which  this  doctrine  is  spoken  uWmdf/  not  niean  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  plainly  indicate  ;  niay  not  the  words  used 
signify  a  thjiniie^  when  they  speak  of  an  indefinite,  time  ;  may 
there  not  be  a  reason  for  supposing  that  something  else  is 
meant  than  eternal  misery  ?  What  that  something  is,  when 
the  termination  is  to  occur,  what  there  is  to  cause  such  a  ter- 
mination, what  is  to  be  the  final  result,  whether  annihilation 
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or  restoration  and  eternal  happiness,  Foster  does  not  pretend 
to  have  determined.     He  clearly  has  no  definite  opinion  on  the 
subject ;  he  offers  no  argument  either  direct  or  indirect  from 
the  Word  of  God.     His  state  of  mind  seems  to  be  simply  this  : 
There  is  something  so  awful  in  the  ideii  of  eternal  punishment 
for  the  deeds  of  this  transitory  Hfe,  that  I  cannot  reconcile  it 
with  my  conceptions  of  the  perfections  of  God,  therefore  I 
cannot  believe  it,  though  I  cannot  tell  what  to  believe  in  the 
place  of  it.     Yet  he  would  have  thought  it  very  strange,  when 
he  declared  that  he  would  punish  one  of  his  children  for  a 
grievous  fault,  if  his  other  children  had  told  him  that  they  did 
not  believe  a  word  that  he  said,  because  they  could  not  recon- 
cile the  punishment  with  their  conception  of  his  kind  and  be- 
nevolent character.  • 

While  forming  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  Foster  seems  to 
have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  God  may  be  summoned  before 
the  bar  of  sinful  man,  that  the  Infinite  may  be  measured  by 
the  finite,  that  God  can  do  nothing  that  is  not  in  harmony 
with  oar  conceptions  of  his  perfections.     While  looking  on 
the  future  consequences  of  sin  he  seems  never  to  have  thought 
of  the  awful  misery  which  it  has  brought  into  the  world,  of 
the  holiness  of  God,  or  of  that  necessity  of  his  being,  which 
obliges  him  to  arrest  the  progress  of  transgression  in  the  uni- 
verse of  moral  agents.     He  takes  his  stand-point  on  earth, 
and  from  the  feelings  of  a  sinful  crciture,  determines  what 
may  or  may  not  be  done  by  the  just  and  holy  Sovereign  of  the 
universe,  eternal  and  omniscient,  the  God  of  an  infinite  ma- 
jesty. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  Letter  itself,  and  examine  it 
with  due  attention.  The  argument  is  on  this  wise  :  The 
author  first  presents  us  with  some  striking  views  of  eter- 
nity and  clcaily  shows  that  to  cc)nc<ive  of  it  adocjnately  is 
a  task  far  transcending  the  province  of  onr  limiltd  capaci- 
ties. Thence  he  turns  to  man.  ITe  sees  that  we  come 
into  being  strongly  inclined  to  evil  nnder  circumstances 
which  render  a  life  of  sinfulness  certain,  if  nut  neces- 
sary. Helf)  from  ourselves  is  hopeless  ;  it  cm  only  come 
from  above,  and  this  help  is  granted  to  but  a  small  portion  of 
mankind.  l>ut  frw  of  our  rjtc(i  know  even  the  existence  of 
God,  still  fewer  know  anvthing  of  the  nature  of  his  law  or 
the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ.  Many  die  in  infancy,  and  of 
those  who  know  of  the  oilers  in  tlie  gospel  but  a  few  are  chosen 
to  eternal  life.  Yet,  according  to  the  doctrine  which  he  dis- 
believes, a  God  of  infinite  love  consigns  a  whole  race,  with 
the  exception  of  a  select  few  to  eternal  puiiishment,  it  may 
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be  for  emn  a  sirujle  sin.  And  all  this  is  rendered  more  incred- 
ible from  the  fact,  that  this  punishment  has  not  been  made 
known  as  the  result  of  sin  to  one  in  a  million  of  those  who  suf- 
fer. And,  in  addition,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  eternrtl 
misery  is  to  bo  inflicted  on  all  but  a  select  few  of  the  children 
of  Adam,  without  re,i::ard  to  differences  of  moral  character. 
This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  views  of  the  author  on  this 
subject.  He  only  doubts.  He  presents  no  positive  doctrine. 
He  does  not  determine  what  that  period  of  punishment  should 
be  which  mi^ht  exist  without  shakini^  his  feelings.  He  offers 
no  evidence  either  direct  or  indirect,  positiv.^  or  circumstan- 
tial, in  proof  of  his  views.  All  he  asks  is  that  punishment 
shall  not  be  eternal ;  this  jj^ranted,  his  feelings  are  at  rest. 

I  do  not  propose  to  ctnisider  these  opinions  in  detail.  Each 
separate  article  miirht  w.'ll  occupy  an  essay  by  itself.  I  pre- 
fer to  pursue  a  different  course.  The  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  is,  exclusively,  a  matter  of  revelation.  Without  revela- 
tion all  is  doubt,  inference^  and  uncertainty.  Shadows,  clouds 
and  darkness  rest  upon  it.  J  oster^s  objections  must  of  course 
then  be  to  the  doctrine  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  Evi- 
dently then  the  first  question  to  be  considered  is,  what  is  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testara.tnt  on  this  subject  ?  This  we  will 
now  endeavor  to  do. 

So  fiir  as  I  am  able  to  understand  the  New  Testament,  it 
reveals  to  us  the  following  truths  : 

1.  In  the  beginning  God  created  man  upright,  in  his  own 
image,  that  is,  I  suppose,  in  his  own  intellectual  and  moral 
likeness.  That  is,  he  created  him  witli  an  understanding  capa- 
ble of  arriving  at  knowledge  from  premises  ;  with  a  conscience 
by  wliich  he  can  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  and  be 
impelled  to  the  one  and  repelled  from  the  other  ;  and  with  a 
will  perfectly  free  to  choose  between  any  two  objects  pre- 
sented to  him.  Being  a  moral,  and  of  course  a  responsible  be- 
ing, it  is  (^sstMitial  that  he  be  endowed  with  such  a  will.  God 
having  thus  created  him,  respects  the  nature  which  he  has 
made,  and  ever  treats  him  a-;  a  being  endowed  with  an  under- 
standing, a  conscience  and  a  will,  and  responsible  to  him  for 
the  pro])er  use  of  each. 

2.  It  is  probable  tliat  all  the  moral  beings  wliinn  God  has 
created  were  subjectetl  at  first  to  a  state  of  probation.  Thus  we 
read  of  the  angels  who  kept  not  their  fird  estate.  It  is  certain 
that  such  is  the  caao  with  mm.  His  condition  in  the  present 
life  is  probaticmary.  The  character  formed  in  youth,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  character  developed  in  manhood  and  in  old 
age.     Thus  also  the  whole  character  (»f  man  in  the  present 
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world,  is  probatioiiary  to  the  character  which  he  will  maui- 
fest  in  the  other  world.  No  other  reasonable  condition  of  be- 
ing for  moral  agents  can  be  conceived.  Being  thus  formed, 
God  made  known  to  man  his  will,  and  denounced  the  punish- 
ment of  death  in  case  of  disobedience. 

3.  One  of  the  laws  of  the  constitution  under  which  we  are 
created  is,  that  the  character  of  the  probation  of  every  man  is 
eflfected  either  for  good  or  evil  by  the  acts  of  his  predecessors 
and  by  others  over  whose  actions  he  can  have  no  control.  This 
law  aflects  us  everywhere.  It  is  the  foundation  on  which  rests 
the  indefinite  projjcrcss  of  our  race.  Abolish  it,  and  every  gen- 
eration, without  advancing  a  step,  would  stand  precisely  in  the 
tracks  of  that  which  preceded  it.  Our  progress  in  the  useful 
and  ornamental  arts,  in  literature  and  jurisprudence,  in  all  the 
conveniences  of  life,  as  well  as  the  moral  progress  of  our  race, 
are  the  results  of  this  universal  law.  Not  that  the  acts  of 
others  necessitate  us  to  do  either  good  or  evil ;  the  will  of  man 
remains  perfectly  free  to  choose  or  to  refuse.  The  actions  of 
others,  however,  create  facilities  and  allurements  for  doing  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  having  chosen  the  good  or  the  evil,  we 
create  in  ourselves  a  tendency  to  do  as  we  have  done  before. 
Under  this  law  Adam  was  created,  and  the  condition  of  the 
probation  of  his  posterity  was  suspended  on  his  conduct. 

4.  With  perfect  freedom  of  will,  with  every  moral  principle 
soliciting  him  to  filial  love  and  obedience,  man  disobeyed  God, 
and  chose  to  obey  his  own  appetite  in  the  place  of  the  infinite, 
all-wise,  and  all-holy  Creator.  He  changed  his  God  and  chose  to 
worship  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  who  is  God  over 
all,  blessed  forever.  His  whole  character  whs  thus  reversed. 
Instead  of  being  the  loving  and  beloved  child  of  God,  he  be- 
came the  slave  of  Sitan  ;  and  dislike  of  God  took  the  ])lace  of 
holy  reverence.  Henceforth  he  did  not  like  to  retain  God 
in  his  kowledge.  Instead  of  being  the  companion  of  angels 
he  became  the  associate  of  devils.  Tlie  earth  was  cursed  for 
his  sake,  and  paradise  became  a  ^vilderne^•s,  bringing  forth 
thorns  and  thistles. 

5.  Hence  the  conditions  of  our  probation  were  of  necessity 
changed.  Adam  commenced  his  existence  in  a  holy  world. 
God  had  looked  upon  it  and  pronounced  it  all  very  good.  Every- 
thing that  he  saw  and  knew,  both  his  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture, urged  him  to  filial  obedience.  But  by  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents  all  this  was  reversed.  His  children  entered  upon  life  in 
a  sinful  world.  Everything  around  them  was  polluti'd  by  ex- 
amples of  sin.  Instead  of  entering  a  world  peopled  by  chil- 
dren of  God,  they  beheld  on  every  side  his  enemies.     Com- 
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mencing  life  under  such  conditions,  infancy,  childhood  and 
youth  boin^  .subject  to  such  examples,  that  they  should  become 
sinners  seems  a  matter  of  course.  We  can  hardly  conceive 
how  it  could  have  been  otherwise.  Suppose  an  angel  to  be 
created  an  infant,  and  let  him  commence  his  life  in  the  world 
of  the  lost,  would  he  not  grow  up  a  demon  as  certainly,  as,  if 
commencing  his  existence  in  heaven,  he  would  grow  into  a  ser- 
aph? All  this  must  render  the  depravity  of  our  race  certain 
to  beings  endowed  with  passions  and  will,  entering  upon  life 
in  a  wicked  world  as  infants.  We,  however,  by  no  means  af- 
firm that  this  is  all.  ]}  rom  our  first  parents  there  may  have  de- 
scended a  tendency  to  sin,  to  love  the  creature  and  disobey 
the  Creator,  so  that  in  another  and  more  important  sense  it  is 
true  that  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  God.  Thus  one  gene- 
ration after  another  has  becDme  more  strongly  addicted  to  sin, 
and  has  become  more  and  more  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
guiltiness,. or  a  bias  of  thG  affections  entirelv  in  opposition  to 
God. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
free  will  of  man  remained  unchanged.  It  was  in  his  power  as 
much  as  ever  to  choose  or  to  refuse  ;  he  was  as  free  to  resist  his 
passions  and  conquer  his  wicked  inclinations  as  to  yield  to 
them.  His  intellect  continued  the  same,  though  it  may.  in  va- 
rious cases,  have  been  deteriorated  by  his  own  act.  He  was 
still  capable  ol"  reasoning  from  premises  to  ccmclusions,  and 
from  eifects  to  causes.  The  handiwork  of  the  Creator  every- 
where surrounded  him,  from  which  he  was  capable  of  learning 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  Deitv. 

6.  This  vsubject  is  treated  with  great  distinctness  by  the 
apostle  Paul  in  tile  first  chapter  ot  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
He  is  addressing  himself  to  the  Gentiles.  He  tells  us  that  #Ae 
wrath  of  God  /.^  revealed  against  all  inij)iety  and  wickedness  of 
men  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness  ;  that  is,  those 
who  know,  or  mignt  know,  the  truth  and  do  not  obey  it. 

The  reason  of  the  wrath  of  God,  is  that  what  mviv  be  known 
of  him  is  manifest  (placed  directly  before  them),  for  God 
kath  shoioii  it  unto  them.  But  how  has  he  shown  it?  Thus  : 
the  invisible  things  of  God,  even  his  eternal  powder  and  divin- 
ity, are  clearly  seen,  bein'i;  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made,  so  that  they  are  without  excuse.  Professing  themselves 
to  be  wise  thev  became  fools  and  chan2:ed  the  ^rlorv  of  the  in- 
corruptible  God  into  an  image  like  to  corruptible  man,  and 
to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things. 

7.  A'>:ainst  this  shocking  and  universal  impiety,  the  wrathof 
God  tvas  revealed.     But  how  was  it  revealed  ?     The  apostle 
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shall  inform  us.     Wherefore  Ood  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness. 
He  gave  them  up  to  vile  alQFections,  receiving  the  recompense 
of  4heir  error,  wiich  was  meet ;  and  even  as  they  did  not  tike  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge^  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind,  to  do  those  things  that  are  not  convenient^  being  filled 
-with  all  tmrighteousnes8,  fornication,  covetousness,  malicious- 
neas  ;  full  of  envy,  murder,  deceit,  malignity,  haters  of  God,  in- 
ventors of  evil  things,  without  natural  aflectiou,  implacable, 
unmerciful.     The  teaching  here  is  plain,   and  so  far  as  I  see 
indisputable.     It  is  this.     God  gave  men  the  means  of  know- 
ing  his  perfections  and   his  will.     From  these  thejr  turned 
away,  because  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowl- 
edge, and  chose  and  worshipped  the  meanest  reptiles,  nay,  even 
the  images  of  beasts  instead  of  the  Creator.    Against  such  awful 
impiety  he  displayed  his  displeasure,  or  made  known  his  wrath, 
by  allowing  them  without  restraint  to  pursue  their  own  cour.-e. 
ue  gave  them  over.    The  consequence  was,  a  condition  of  the 
most  degraded  iniquity,  and  more  than  brutish  sensuality  and 
loflt. 

Mr.  Foster's  opinion  of  the  human  race  does  not  seem  to 
differ  from  that  of  the  apostle  Paul.  To  him  the  world  seemed 
80  steeped  in  wickedness,  that  the  death  of  a  young  person 
was  to  him  a  source  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  pain.  He 
save,  (Letter  139,  Vol.  2d,  p.  58)  "  I  constantly  and  systemati- 
cally regard  this  world  with  such  horror,  as  a  place  for  the  ri- 
sing human  beings  to  come  into,  that  it  is  an  emphatic  satis- 
faction, I  may  say  pleasure  to  me,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  rare 
promise,  to  hear  of  their  prematurely  leaving  it.  I  have,  in  a 
number  of  times,  been  amazed  that  parents  should  not,  in  this 
view,  be  greatly  consoled  for  their  loss.  Let  them  look  at  this 
world  with  sins,  temptations,  and  snares  of  the  devil,  bad  ex- 
amples, seducing  companions,  disasters,  vexations,  dishonor, 
and  aflBictions  all  over  it,  and  their  chiWren  to  enter  the  scene 
with  a  radically  corrupted  nature,  adapted  to  receive  the  mis- 
chief of  all  its  worst  influences  and  impressions — let  them 
look  at  all  this,  and  say  whether  it  would  not  bo  well  that 
their  children  are  saved  from  these  dreadful  dangers." 

Such,  then,  Foster  himself  being  judge,  is  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  human  race.  The  moral  perils  of  the  present 
8tate  are  so  awful  that  the  death  of  a  human  being  in  in- 
fancy is  to  him  a  source  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  pain.  And 
we  may  add  that  this  state  is  in  consequence  of  the  displeasure 
of  God  against  sin  ;  it  is  that  at  which  sin  arrives,  when  men 
are  given  up  of  God,  when  he  has  said,  "  Ephraim  is  joined 
onto  idols,  let  him  alone."    That  is  to  say,  God  spreads  around 
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men  the  evidences  of  his  existence  and  attributes,  and  gives 
them  an  understanding,  by  the  legitimate  use  of  which,  thev 
might  arrive  at  the  truth  j  but  they  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foohsh  heart  was  darkened,  and  they 
chose  brute  animals  and  idols  in  preference  to  Him.  He  gave 
them  his  written  law,  and  they  rejected  it,  bh'ruiing  their  eyes 
by  sin,  they  walked  as  though  in  the  thickest  darkness.  God 
then  gave  them  up  to  wickedness,  to  vile  aftections  and  a  rep- 
robate mind;  Such  do  we  find  men  to  be  at  present.  Civ- 
ilization, and  the  reflex  influences  of  the  gospel  may  and  do  in 
particular  regions,  and  in  special  conditions  of  society  modify 
the  exhibition  of  these  sensual  tendencies  ;  but  their  pre- 
vailing element  is  the  same  ;  it  is  in  one  word  ungodliness — 
they  do  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge. 

8.  Such  being  the  moral  character  of  our  race,  probation 
terminates  at  death.  A  separation  then  ensues,  which  is  de- 
termined by  the  moral  aff'ections  of  the  individual.  Those 
who  love  God,  are  in  virtue  of  the  redemption  by  Christ, 
admitted  to  his  more  immediate  presence.  Those  who  are  at 
enmity  with  him  go  away  into  banishment.  They  said  unto 
God,  Depart  from  us,  for  we  desire  not  a  knowledge  of  thy 
ways,  and  ho  departs  frv)m  them.  Tliey  have  taken  their 
choice  in  this  world,  and  he  ratifies  it  in  the  next.  Thev  re- 
fused  obedience  to  a  law  holy  and  just  and  good,  and  God 
appoints  them  a  condition  in  which  there  is  no  law.  They 
chose  to  obey  their  own  passions  and  lusts  in  the  place  of 
God,  and  he  leaves  them  to  the  unrestrained  tyranny  of  their 
evil  tendencies.  They  would  not  live  to  him,  but  lived  to 
themselves,  cultivating  selfishness  in  all  its  forms  ;  he  assigns 
to  ^them  a  condition  in  which  selfishness  reigns  supreme  in 
every  being,  where  every  evil  bias  of  the  human  heart  is 
allowed  to  bring  forth  its  fruit  without  restraint^  in  its  bitterest 
intensity.  What  can  be  more  awful  than  such  a  state  of  ex- 
istence ?  Every  element  of  happiness  has  been  excluded, 
and  nothing  is  left  but  unsatisfied  appetite  wrought  up  to  mad- 
ness, envy  malice,  rage,  cruelty,  implacable  and  unmerciful, 
all  acting  without  control,  and  each  seeking  nothing  but  the 
misery  of  all.  And  more  than  this,  every  one  is  conscious 
that  he  is  receiving  nothing  but  the  result  of  his  own  choice. 
Maddened  with  rage  against  God,  they  know  that  it  is  all  just, 
yet  they  cannot  but  rise  in  fruitless  enmity  against  omnipo- 
tence and  holiness.  They  curse  their  God  and  their  King 
looking  upward. 

A  state  of  existence  more  awful  than  this  cannot  be  con- 
ceived.    It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  God  is  directly 
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inflicting  pain  as  the  punishment  of  8in.  Tis  enough  that  he 
allows  it  without  restraint,  to  come  to  its  inevitable  results. 
It  thus  furnishes  the  most  impressive  lesson  to  the  universe. 
It  thus  presents  as  vivid  a  picture  of  the  tendencies  of  sin  as 
lieaven  of  the  tendencies  of  holiness.  Thij»  is  evidently  in 
harmony  with  one  of  the  great  principles  of  the  government 
of  God.  The  Lord  is  known  by  the  judgment  which  he  exe- 
cuteth  ;  the  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 

I  know  that  the  state  of  the  wicked  in  the  other  world  is 
in  the  Scriptures  frequently  spoken  of  as  caused  by  the  wrath 
of  God.     True,  but  in  what  manner  does  this  wrath  make 
itself  known  ?     Can  it  in  any  manner  display  to  the  universe 
so  effectually  the  evil  of  sin,  as  by  thus  allowing  it  to  receive 
the  results  of  its  own  choices?     Can  any  degree  of  physical 
pain  be  compared  with  the  misery  of  beings  who  exercise 
without  control  every  evil  passion  of  the  human  heart,  and  who 
know  that  they  have  brought  all  this  upon  themselves  ?    The 
spirit  of  a  man  can  sustain  his  infirmity,  but  a  wounded  spirit 
who  can  bear?    This  is  the  manner  in  which,  according  to 
the  apostle  Paul,  the  wrath  of  God  is  displayed  in  this  world. 
Can  any  reason  be  assigned  why  the  same  mode  of  manifesta- 
tion should  not  be  employed  in  the  world  to  come  ? 

9.  The  question  then  occurs  :  How  long  shall  this  condition 
continue?  Is  there  anything  in  the  state  itself  which  has  a 
tendency  to  change  ?  The  exercise  of  every  evil  passion 
must  increase  continually  in  energy,  and  the  enmity  of  the 
soul  against  God  must  rankle  with  more  and  more  hatred, 
what  then  is  there  in  such  a  condition  to  fit  men  for  heaven  ? 
There  can  be  no  hope  from  this  source.  There  is  no  more  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  continuance  of  hatred  to  God  would 
in  the  end  prepare  men  for  heaven,  than  that  the  love  of  God 
growing  age  after  age  more  intense,  would,  in  the  end,  render 
them  fit  for  hell.  ., 

The  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  it  seems  not  necessary  to 
consider  in  detail.  Foster  evidently  places  little  reliance 
upon  his  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God.  When  he  asks 
what  say  the  Scriptures?  he  answers  :  "  There  is  a  force  in 
their  expressions  at  which  we  well  may  tremble.  But  I  hope  it 
is  not  presumption  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  terms 
everlasting,  eternal,  forever,  original  or  translated,  are  often 
employed  in  the  Bible  under  very  great  and  various  limita- 
tions of  import,  and  are  thus  withdrawn  from  the  predicament 
of  necessarily  and  absolutely  meaning  eternal  duration."  The 
whole  argument  here  evidently  turns  upon  this :  That  the 
words  in  question  are  occasionally  used  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
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ent  sense.  It  is  however  true  that  in  the  passages  on  this 
subject 7Acy  are  so  used  that  their  meaning  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  Scriptures  clearly  teach  us  that  there  will  be  a  day  of 
judgment  for  all  men,  that  then  and  there  a  decision  will  be 
had,  after  which  there  will  be  no  change  ;  that  the  wicked 
shall  go  away  into  everlasting  j)unishment,  but  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal.  The  word  which  designates  dnration  is  the 
same  in  both  cases.  If  God  had  meant  to  teach  us  that  one 
state  was  temporary,  and  the  other  eternal,  he  would  surely 
have  distinguished  them  here  by  different  terms.  If  the 
doctrine  of  future  puni!?hment  be  in  truth  at  variance  with 
the  attributes  of  God,  he  would  not  certainly  have  vindicated 
them  by  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  annihilates  the  cer- 
tainty of    every  doctrine  of  revelation. 

But  it  is  said  that  Christ  died  for  all,  therefore  all  toiU 
eventually  be  saved.  True,  Christ  died  for  all,  that  all  miaht 
be  saved  ;  but  his  death  is.  eftectual  only  on  those  who  be- 
lieve. He  died  that  he  might  offer  eternal  life  to  all  those 
who  will  forsake  their  sins  and  accept  of  it.  He  treats  men, 
therefore,  as  free  agents.  But  if  a  man  will  not  accept  of  it, 
it  is  the  same  to  him,  as  though  Christ  had  not  died.  This  is 
the  condemnation,  that  light  has  come  into  the  world,  and 
men  have  loved  darkness  rather  than  light  because  their  deeds 
are  evil.  Again,  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  all  who  believe. 
Belief  is  the  temper  of  heart  which  it  becomes  a  sinner  to  ex- 
ercise to  his  Father  in  heaven,  and  towards  the  Saviour  who 
died  to  redeem  him.  He  that  has  such  a  temper  will  be 
saved.  But  sinners  when  on  earth  did  not  manifest  such  a 
temper,  and  it  surely  could  not  be  produced  by  the  experience 
which  they  suffer,  or  the  beings  with  whom  they  associate  in  the 
world  of  the  lost.  They  have  disobeyed  law  and  rejected 
Christ,  what  have  they  to  hope  for  from  either,  whether  in 
this  world  or  the  world  of  retribution  ? 

10.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of 
future  punishment  that,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  our  race  will  be  saved,  while  the  great  majority  will 
be  lost.  It  is  believed  that  this  must  be  irreconcilable  with 
the  goodness  of  God. 

On  this  objection  we  would  remark  : 

(a)  The  proportion  of  the  lost  to  the  saved  cannot  be  known 
until  the  history  of  this  world  shall  have  been  closed.  The 
Scriptures  teach  us  that  the  reign  of  Christ  is  yet  to  come, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  do  the  sea,  and  that  this  reign  shall  continue  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  or  a  period  of  unlimited  duration.     If  this  age 
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should  resemble  the  cycles  of  millions  of  years  with  which 
geology  makes  us  acquainted,  during  which  time  the  earth 
shall  be  densely  peopled  beyond  our  present  conception,  and 
the  inliabitimtri  all  righteous,  the  number  of  the  saved  may 
exceed  that  of  the  lost,  who  can  tell  in  what  vast  proportion? 

(6)  But  setting  aside  all  proper  discord  irom  this  world,  let 
us  look  at  the  subject  irom  another  point  of  view.  This 
earth,  though  a  constituent  part  of  God^s  dominion,  is  but  an 
infinitessiinal  part.  Yet  it  is,  we  believe,  intimately  connected 
with  the  whole  moral  creation.  It  is  on  this  little  world  that 
to  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  there  is  made 
known  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  Our  earth  is  the  se- 
lected theatre  on  which  the  Holy  One  unfolds  his  choicest 
attributes  to  the  whole  creation.  Here  he  in  a  special  man- 
ner displays  his  hatred  of  sin,  his  love  to  siimers,  his  truth 
and  huliness,  and  the  completion  of  the  work  of  redemption 
on  earth,  taught  in  heaven  a  new  ascription  of  praise  to  God 
and  the  Lamb  forever.  Why  Should  not  also  the  nature  and 
the  necessary  results  of  rebellion  against  God,  be  held  up 
forever  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  universe?  If  it  be  said 
that  this  might  have  been  accomplished  by  the  sacrifice  of  a 
smaller  number,  I  answer,  the  only  question  is,  Is  the  sentence 
just  ?  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  number  who  may  or 
may  not  suffer  the  penal t}^  which  it  denounces. 

11.  But  it  is  said  that  this  fearful  destiny  is  increased  by 
those  who  never  knew  of  these  consequences  of  transgression. 
Human  laws  alwa^^s  tell  us  what  will  be  the  penalty  for  vio- 
lation. Justice  requires  that  the  Divine  law  should  at  least 
be  equally  explicit. 

To  this  we  reply  that  human  laws  have  to  do  merely  with 
acts  and  not  with  the  tempers  of  the  heart.  Human  law  is 
satisfied  if  it  prevents  murder,  thoui^h  there  may  lurk  in  the 
heart  any  amount  of  murderous  propensity.  It  therefore 
holds  up  the  punishment  in  terrorem  and  is  satisfied  if  it  pre- 
vents actual  transgression.  The  divine  law  [)roceeds  upon 
a  totally  different  principle.  It  forbids  not  only  the  evil,  but 
the  disposition  of  heart  from  which  the  evil. proceeds.  Nor  is 
this  all.  To  do  or  not  to  do,  from  fear  of  punishment  or  hope 
of  reward,  is  of  no  avail  in  the  sight  ot  God.  Nothing  is 
virtuous  in  his  eyes  but  that  which  proceeds  from  the  love  of 
goodness,  and  from  filial  obedience  to  his  commands.  He 
distinctly  takes  the  ground  that  filial  obedience  to  him,  our 
Father  in  heaven,  is  our  first  dutv,  and  without  this  nothing 
is  acceptable  to  him.  Hence  the  monition  of  conscience 
teaches  us  an  indefinite  dread  of  result  from  the   doing  of 
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wrong,  but  gives  ua  no  information  as  to  what  the  result  is  to 
be.  In  the  New  Testament  the  result  of  sin  is  explicitly  re- 
vealed, but  at  the  same  time  we  are  assured  that  no  action  ig 
really  good  unless  it  proceeds  from  the  love  of  Ood.  We  are 
in  the  gospel  promised  rewards  for  all  the  losses  we  suffer  in 
consequence  of  our  profession  of  religion.  But  if  we  do  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  retoarcL  we  are  not  entitled  to  the  promise. 
The  promise  is  given  to  those  alone  who  without  hope  of  re- 
ward, act  only  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 

12.  It  is  also  objected  that  if  the  doctrine  in  question  be 
true,  then  those  who  have  lived  in  pagan  darkness,  though 
they  have  never  heard  of  the  way  of  salvation,  must  of  we- 
oessity  he  cast  out  to  dwell  for  ever  in  eternal  despair. 

Tiiis  is  not  we  think  the  statement  of  the  Scriptures.  We 
learn  from  the  New  Testament  that  all  men  are  justly  under 
oendemnation  ;  that  the  Redeemer  died  for  all  and  offers  life 
to  all  ;  but  that  his  sacrifice  is  available  onlv  to  those  who 
believe.  Belief  or  faith  is  a  temper  ot  heart,  a  temper  such 
as  responds  to  the  character  of  the  blessed  God  and  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  Tliis  temper  of  heart  may 
exist  in  those  who  have  not  known  of  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  they  may  be  saved  in  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  Redeem- 
er, of  whom  they  have  not  heard.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
Abraham  was  saved  by  faith  ;  nor  Abraham  alone,  Moses, 
David,  Samuel,  and  all  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  were 
saved  in  the  same  manner.  This  principle  may  be  applied 
to  the  heathen.  They  have  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  apos- 
tle being  judge,  they  are  without  excuse.  If  they  obey  that 
light,  though  it  be  imperfectly,  and  exercise  the  right  temper 
of  heart,  they  may  also  be  saved  through  the  merits  of  a 
Saviour  of  whom  they  have  not  heard.  The  heathen  are  lost, 
not  by  the  force  of  any  necessary  doom,  but  because  they 
have  not  improved  the  light  which  they  have  enjoyed,  and 
because  the  moral  temper  of  heart  which  they  cherish  is  en- 
mity to  God. 

It  is  also  objected,  that  according  to  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion, all  must  suffer  alike  ;  the  iniant  and  the  man  of  gray 
hairs,  and  especially  he  that  has  sinned  but  once  and  he  that 
has  sinned  during  a  life  time. 

On  this  last  case  I  would  make  a  single  remark  in  passing. 
When  men  speak  of  the  consequences  of  a  single  sin  as  un- 
duly severe^  they  seem  to  forget  the  nature  of  sin  itself.  To 
sin  is  not  merely  to  rebel  against  a  holy  and  good  being — the 
law,  on  obedience  to  which  is  suspended  the  happiness  of  the 
moral  universe — but  it  is  a  deliberate  rejection  of  the  author- 
ity of  God  and  submission  of  the  soul  to  the  desires  of  the 
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Human  hearts  This  one  act  transforms  the  whole  nature  ;  tho 
being  instead  of  the  friend  of  God  becomes  his  enemy,  and 
thus  the  carnal  heart  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  be.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  he  should 
be  treated  as  the  enemy  of  God. 

Bat  to  return.  It  is  nowhere  asserted  in  the  Scriptures 
that  tho  condition  of  all  men  wHl  be  the  same,  but  clearly  the 
reverse.  Our  Saviour  has  said,  he  that  knew  Iiis  Lord^s  will 
Tind  neither  prepared  himself,  nor  did  his  Lord's  will,  shall  be 
beaten  with  many  stripes,  but  he  that  knew  not  and  did 
things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes,  for 
unto  whomsoever  much  is  given  of  him  shall  much  be  re- 
quired. Here  we  are  not  only  taught  that  there  are  differ- 
ences in  the  destiny  of  man,  but  that  an  important  element 
of  difference  is,  the  degree  of  knowledge  tiiat  may  be  pos^ 
sessed  by  various  individuals. 

13.  But  it  is  said,  God  certainly  knew  that  man  would  sin, 
why  did  he  then  create  him  ?  Or  after  he  had  created  him 
why  did  he  not  prevent  him  from  sinning  ?  Or  since  he  sent 
his  Son  for  man's  salvation,  why  did  he  not  make  the  fact  of 
his  coming  known  to  the  whole  world  ?  God  had  power 
to  do  all  these  things,  why  should  he  punish  men  for  doing 
what  he  might  so  easily  have  prevented  ? 

We  see  at  a  glance  that  this  is  no  other  than  the  old  ques* 
tion  of  the  origin  of  evil.  It  is  simply  this  :  How  came  sin 
to  exist  at  all  under  the  government  of  a  God  of  omniscience) 
holiness  and  love  ?  We  know  that  God  is  in&nitely  good, 
wise  and  holy,  and  that  sin  exists  in  this  portion  of  his  uni- 
verse, and  this  is  all  we  know  about  it. 

The  same  question  is  put  to  the  apostle  Paul  (Rom.  ix.: 
19  sqq.).  and  we  have  his  answer  :  "  Thou  wilt  say  then  unto . 
me,  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault,  for  who  hath  resisted  his  loill?^ 
His  answer  is  as  follows :  '*  Nav,  but  0  man  who  art  thou 
that  repliest  against  God  ?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  unto 
him  that  formed  it,  why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Hath  not 
the  potter  power  over  the  clay  to  m?ike  one  vessel  unto  honor 
and  another  to  dishonor?  What  if  God  willing,  to  show  his 
wrath  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long- 
suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction  ;  and  that 
he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels 
of  mercy,  which  he  had  before  prepared  unto  glory,  even  unto 
us  whom  he  hath  called,  not  of  the  Jews  only  but  also  of  the 
Gentiles."  This  is  PauFs  answer  to  the  question.  I  do  not 
see  that  we  can  go  behind  it. 

And,  lastly,  Poster  argues  that  this  cannot  be  true  because 
even  those  who  acknowledge   it  to  be  true  do  not  act  as  if 
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they  believed  it.  To  this  we  may  reply,  that  what  is  alleged 
may  prove  the  moral  insensibility  of  men,  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  In  the  snme  manner  we 
might  prove  tliat  the  happiness  of  heaven  is  limited,  because 
those  who  say  that  they  believe  it,  act  very  inronsi.<tently 
with  their  profession.  The  manner  in  which  a  doctrine  is 
received  is  no  evidence  either  of  its  truth  or  falsehood. 

This  Letter  has  been  already  prolonged  greatly  beyond  my 
anticipations  ;  yet  bear  wuth  me  while  I  add  two  brief  sug- 
gestions. 

1.  How  Tinspej\kably  intimate  is  the  connection  between  this 
life  rt  nd  the  lile  to  come.  Every  act  that  we  perform,  every 
word  that  w'e  utter,  nay,  every  thought  that  we  harbor,  is 
doing  its  part  to  give  shape  and  coloring  to  our  eternal  des- 
tiny. If  we  turn  away  from  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  choose 
for  our  gods  sensual  or  intellectual  pleasure,  social  position^ 
wealth,  power,  or  the  applause  of  men,  then  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  us.  God  respects  the  free  agency  with  which  he 
created  us.  But  let  us  remember  we  must  abide  by  our 
choice  forever.  As  a  man  soweth  so  shall  he  also  reap.  He 
that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption. 
We  shall  find  in  another  world  that  we  have  moulded  our 
destiny  with  our  own  hands.  We  must  associate  forever  with 
the  enemies  of  all  good,  hateful  and  hating  one  another,  rising 
in  endless  hostility  against  the  ever-blessed  God,  ever  crushed 
by  the  hand  of  omnipotence,  knowing  that  all  our  suflFering  is 
just,  and  that  we  on  earth  had  chosen  it. 

2.  How  does  all  this  teach  us  the  unspeakable  importance 
of  seeking  now  to  be  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of 
his  Son.  Through  the  atoning  sacrifice  God  can  be  just  and 
justify  him  that  belicveth.  A  full,  free  pardon,  without 
money  and  without  price,  is  offdred  to  every  penitent  be- 
liever. Nay,  more,  to  all  who  thus  come  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
given,  by  whom  our  souls  are  cleansed  from  the  pollution  of 
sin,  our  affections  set  on  heaven,  and  we  made  meet  to  be  in- 
heritors of  the  saints  in  light.  All  this  is  fully  offered  to  us 
by  the  blessed  Saviour.  If  we  reject  it — and  we  can  if  we 
choose — we  consign  our  souls  to  the  abodes  of  the  lost.  Let 
us  not  delay  for  a  moment.  Now  is  the  accepted  time  ;  be- 
hold, now  is  the  day  of  salvation. 

Thus,  my  dear  Brother,  I  have  endeavored  to  comply  with 
your  request,  and  am, 

With  deep  veneration  and  Christian  love, 

Yours  truly, 

'  F.  Waylaitd. 
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abt.  V. ^gibbon  and  COLENSO. 

Bj  WiLLUM  Adam],  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

Traveling  in  the  country,  the  eye  frequently  notices  in  the 
fiehls,  those  large  rounded  rocks,  which  are  known  to  geologists 
«s  bowlders.  The  peculiarity  of  these  masses  is,  that  they  are 
out  of  place,  transported  from  their  original  bed,  by  some  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  most  probably  by  water  ;  as  when,  on  the 
surface  of  a  recent  formation,  we  see  a  bowlder  of  granite. 
There  are  some  events  in  history  which  may  be  compared  to 
bowlders.  They  are  quite  extraordinary  in  their  dimensions ; 
they  attract  attention  ;  but  they  are  unrelated  to  other  events 
which  precede  or  follow.  They  lie  on  the  surface,  large  and  mas- 
sive, but  disconnected  with  all  around  them.  They  might  be 
rolled  away  out  of  sight  and  not  be  missed.  They  would  leave 
no  chasm  in  history,  to  be  supplied  by  some  other  object.  If 
left  unrecorded,  we  should  be  conscious  of  no  interruption  to 
the  dramatic  plan  of  historic  unity. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  events  in  history  which  may 
be  likened  to  the  stones  used  in  the  foundation  or  walls  of  an 
edifice.  They  are  clamped  and  cemented  together  in  solid 
masonry.  They  lie  in  place,  fitted  and  grooved  into  other 
blocks,  after  sucli  a  manner,  as  shows  that  t!icy  are  integral 
partsof  one  structure,  designed  b}'  one  architect.  They  are 
not  thrown  togetiier  accidentally,  but  arrani^cd  in  reference  to 
what  is  beneath  tliem  and  above  them,  and  on  either  side  of 
them:  nor  can  we  remove  one  of  them,  unless  we  put  some- 
thing in  its  place,  without  the  risk  that  the  whole  building  will 
tumble  to  pieces. 

The  American  Revolution,  for  example,  and  its  presiding 
genius,  George  Washington.  Suppose  that  a  man  should  be 
found  of  such  enormous  scepticism  as  to  doubt  whether  such 
an  event  ever  occurred,  or  such  a  personage  ever  had  a  his- 
toric existence.  You  will  immediately  sav  to  him  :  These 
are  not  bowlders,  which  you  can  roll  out  of  the  way  as  if  they 
were  isolated  and  independent  objects.  They  are  fig- 
ures wrought  into  an  extensive  tapestry  ;  you  c:\nnot  take 
them  out  without  destroying  the  whole  texture.  They  run 
back  into  the  past ;  they  are  related  to  English  history,  to 
well  attested  facts  in  colonial  life,  and  they  arc  inwrought  with 
the  whole  structure  of  our  nationality ;  its  constitution,  its  flag, 
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its  coinage,  its  observance  of  the  fourth  of  July,  and  the  honor 
conferred  on  that  great  man,  in  the  use  made  of  his  name  in  con- 
nexion with  cities,  towns  and  monuments  immortalizing^  liis 
fame,  and  the  whole  body  of  our  literature.  Such  events^ 
whether  they  be  modern  or  ancient,  can  not  bo  questioned^ 
or  denied,  without  uin'aveling  the  whole  fabric  of  history,  knit 
together,  as  it  is,  out  of  so  many  correlative  facts  and  prece- 
dents. You  cannot  disbelieve  them  unless  you  disbelieve 
everything  else.  You  cannot  take  them  out  of  the  building, 
without  letting  down  the  building  itself  in  a  heap  of  ruins.  If 
you  could  venture  to  doubt  such  events  as  these,  then  you 
creat'e  a  chasm  which  must  be  supplied  by  some  hypothesis 
which  will  account  for  all  the  observances  and  usages  and 
monuments  and  associations  which  compose  tiie  present  life  of 
nations. 

Now  Christianity  is  preeminently  an  object  of  this  descrip- 
tion. It  does  not  lie  like  a  bowlder  in  the  open  pastures  of  his- 
tory a  solitary  and  independent  fact ;  but  it  is  jointed  and 
compacted  into  all  other  fact«,  so  that  is  impossible  to  separate 
it  from  the  historic  mass.  Its  roots  run  back  into  the  past, 
and  penetrate  the  entire  present.  Any  attempt  to  dis[)lace  it 
from  its  historic  bed,  would  be  like  pulling  up  a  tree  by  the 
roots,  disengaging  at  the  same  time  the  entire  mass  of  sod 
and  mould  in  which  it  is  planted.  Not  a  few  have  deluded 
themselves  and  others  with  the  notion  that  if  they  could  suc- 
ceed in  raising  rational  doubts  concerning  the  historic  lifo 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  portrayed  in  the  New  Testament  ;  if 
thcv  could  but  throw  discredit  on  the  few  miraculous  eventB 
recorded  in  that  extraordinary  book, — then  infidelity  has 
achieved  a  victory,  and  Christianity  is  extinguished.  Such 
men  do  not  appear  to  have  the  fnst  conception  of  the  task  they 
have  undertaken.  The  personal  lite  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  upon 
the  earth  occupied  only  the  brief  space  of  a  third  of  a  century. 
Before  you  can  dislodge  it  from  its  natural  place,  you  must 
demolish  the  whole  structure  of  the  Hebrew  polity  ;  the  entire 
body  of  Hebrew  literature  ;  the  history,  liturgy,  prophecies,  and 
life  of  the  most  extraordinary  nation  the  earth  has  ever  seen. 
You  must  re-adjust  the  relative  position  of  all  the  nations  ol'  the 
earth  ;  and  then  it  will  devolve  on  you  to  dispose  of  the  most 
palpable  monuments  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  they  are  distrib- 
uted all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  incorporated  into  the 
very  life  and  habits  of  all  Christian  nations  :  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, the  holy  communion,  the  rite  of  baptism,  the  mode  of 
computing  time,  the  various  observances  of  the  ecclesiastical 
calendar,  the  history  of  the  church  inwrought  with  thehi.story 
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of  states :  the  Crusades — the  religious  wars  of  many  centu- 
ries— the  laws,  the  literature  the  civilization  of  all  Christen- 
dom— the  best  productions  of  tlie  arts — the  immortal  pictures 
of  Raphael  and  Guido — the  Transfiguration  and  the  Crucifix- 
ion ;  in  a  word,  he  who  would  disprove  the  historic  existence 
of  Jesus  Christ  must  unravel  the  whole  warp  and  woof  of 
modern  history  ;  Instead  of  detaching  a  single  stone  from  a 
promiscuous  mass,  dropped  there  eiglitecn  centuries  ago,  he 
must  upheave  the  old  foundations,  draw  out  the  key-stones  of 
the  arches,  withdraw  the  pillars,  detach  the  connecting  beamd 
from  the  walls,  remove  everything  which  gives  unity,  sym- 
metry, form,  completeness  to  the  edifice,  and  bring  down  dome, 
roof  and  all  into  shapeless  ruin.  • 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Gibbon  gave  to 
the  world  his  celebrated  work  on  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire."     Devout  persons,  at  the  time,  and  ever  since, 
have  deplored  the  effect  of  that  book  in  reference  to  Christ- 
ian belief.     In  this  case,  as  in  so  manv  others,  what  was  in- 
tended  for  disparagement   is  overruled  for  advantage  to  the 
very  cause   impugned.      It  is    not   enough  to  say  that  the 
weapons  employed  against  Christianity  are  unavailing,  they 
rebound  upon  the  heads  of  the  assailants  to  their  own  discom- 
fiture.    Regretting  that  any  man, like  Edward  Gibbon,  should 
misuse  signal  talents  in  an  attempt  to  undermine  the  preva- 
lent faith  in  Christian  evidences,  we  shall  alwavs  be  thankful 
that  his  own  pen  unintentionally  and  unconsciously   has  fur- 
nished   testimony  irrefutable  in    support  of  the    very  relig- 
ion whose  foundations  he  aimed  to  sap.     Undertaking  the  his- 
tory of  that  magnificent  Imperialism   which  filled   the  world 
with  its  power  and  f  ime,  unexpectedly,  shall  we  say,  he  comes 
in  iuimediate   contact  with  Christianity.     This  new  religion 
lies  as  in  its  matrix,  in  the  verv  heart  of  Rom  in  history.     It 
could  not  be  evaded.     To  write  the  annals  of  the  latter  ages  of 
Rome,  without  a  distinct  mention  of  Christianity,  would  be 
like  describing  the  rain-bow  without  specifying  the  colors  of 
which  it  is  composed.     What  disposition  should  be  made  of 
Titus  and  his  campaigns  in  the  East,  and  the  monuments  which 
were  reared  in  the  metropolis  in  token  oF  his  trium|)h  over 
JudcJin  superstitions?     What  should  he  do  with  the  frequent 
allusions   to  the  Christian  faitli  found  in  Roman  classics,  par- 
ticularly in  the  aim  ds  of  Tacitu^^?      How  could  he  make  a 
passage  through   the  reii^ns  of  Traj  in  and  Hadrian,  the  An- 
tonines,  and  Julian — the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  the  perse- 
cutions of  Nero  and  Diocletian,  the  conversion  of  Constaiitine, 
the  insertion  of  the  Cross  into  the  labarum  of  the  Roman 
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legions,  tlie   plantinej   of  the  religious   ensign  on   the   pros- 
trate capitol  of  the  Caesars — how  could  he  undertake  such  a 
history,  with  any  show  of  impartiality,  and  omit  a  distinct 
mentii)!)  of  the  rise,  power  and  prevalence  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion ?  An  alternative  now  awaits  his  choice  ;  either  he  must 
abandon  his  great  undertaking  as  the  historian  of  Rome,  or  he 
must  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  religion  with  which  he 
is  confronted.     Had  he  been  disposed  to  admit  the  Divine  ori- 
gin and  supernatural  character  of  Cliristianity,  his  task  would 
have  been  superlatively  easy.     But  this  was  the  last  conces- 
sion he  was  inclined  to  make  ;    so  that  the  problem  which  he 
was  compelled  to  grapple  was  this  :     How  to  account  for  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  religion  by  natural  laws  and  natural 
forces.     The  incjenuUij  displayed   by  the  distinguished  author 
in  thie  di.<cussion, — the  skill  he  has  exercised  in  the  endeavor 
to  maintain  his  own  reputation  as  an  impartial  registrar  of 
facts,  while  he  is  averse  to  the  concession  of  the  Divine  ori- 
gin of  tliese  facts,  has  placed  those  famous  chapters — the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth,  devoted   to  this  discussion,  among  the 
f)rodigies  of  Eiiglish  literature.     Observe,  he  makes  no  pro- 
ane  assault  against  Christianity.     He  does  not  pretend  to  dis- 
believe its  historic  reality.     There  it  stands,  as  positive  a  fact 
as  the  existence  of  the  Roman  Empire.     A  superficial  reader 
of  the  chapters  would  not  even  suspect  the  temper  and  design 
which  moved  the  pen  that  wrote  them.     He  might  imagine 
that  it  was  a   Christian  apologist  undertaking  a  defence  of 
Christianty,  in  excess  of  candor  and  impartiality.     A  closer 
inspection  detects  the  mischief.    The  studious  omission  of  the 
one  essential  element — the  presence  and  power  of  God  impreg- 
nating and  impelling  his  own  revealed  religion  ;  the  attempt 
to  bring  down  that  religion  to  the  level  of  natural  deism  ;  the 
cold  and  unimpassioned  manner  in  which  he  prosecutes  his 
work,  in  contrast  with  his  usual  ^'lan  and  enthusiasm  ;  the  latent 
sneer;  the  adroit  sarcasm  ;  the  Involved  imi)lication  ;  the  ill- 
ccmcealed  bias  and  jealousy  with  which  he  weighs  the  motives 
of  Christian  believers  ;  and  at  last  the  emphatic  satisfaction 
with  which  h(3  descants  on  the  corruptions  of  the  church  in 
days  of  later   degeneracy  ;    these  are  the  poisonous  shafts 
which  were  intended  to  strike  deeper  into  the  vitals  of  Christ- 
ian faith,  by  reason  of  the  prefatory  pretence  of  unusual  his- 
toric candor. 

This  work  of  Mr.  Gibbon  furnishes  evidence  in  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion.  AVe  make  a  particular  use  of 
this  discussion  of  his  in  the  construction  of  an  argument  for 
the  inspiration  and  for  the  historic  accuracy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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*  ment,  which  so  many,  even  in  our  day,  are  disposed  to  im- 
pugn. We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact,  which  arrested 
the  eye,  and  challenged  the  admission,  of  the  deistical  scholar, 
that  Christianity  was  as  palpable  an  object  as  the  imperialism 
of  Rome  ;  that  its  rise  and  progress  interpenetate  Roman  his- 
tory, at  every  point,  through  and  thi'ough,  in  all  its  provinces, 
and  books,  and  Ihws  :  and  therefore  cannot  be  denied  as  a  his- 
toric fact,  without  denyinj;]:  all  history  into  which  it  is  grooved 
and  morticed.  Mr.  Gibbon  was  not  tinctured  at  all  with  the 
modern  philosophy  which  transmutes  historic  occnrrences  and 
personages  into  myths,  disposing  of  them  as  mere  ideas,  engen- 
dered in  the  ever-advancing  consciousness  of  our  species  :  for 
to  him  the  Christian  martyr  was  a  real  person,  as  much  aa  a 
Roman  soldier  or  Emperor  ;  and  signal  is  the  service  which  he 
has  thus  unconsciously  rendered  for  the  demolition  of  all  the 
mythical  theories  concerning  Christianity,  which  have  been 
spun  by  the  sceptical  ingenuity  of  our  times.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  purpose  for  w^hich  this  testimony  is  here  adduced.  We 
employ  it  for  another  object,  which  we  now  proceed  to  ex[)lain. 
Public  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  has  been 
directed,  with  no  inconsiderable  interest,  to  recent  issues  of 
the  English  press,  which  are  designed  to  modify  the  prevalent 
faith  of  the  church  in  regard  to  the  inspired  accurac}'  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  book  of  Dr.  Colenso  is  the  most  notori- 
ous of  its  class.  Its  professed  design  is  to  set  aside  tlie  author- 
ity of  the  Pentateuch  as  an  historical  record.  His  mode  of 
reasoning  is,  tliattlio  things  which  are  therein  contained,  from 
the  times  of  Jacob,  his  residence  in  Egypt,  the  cxodns  of  his 
descendants,  the  observance  of  the  Levitical  ritual  durinLc  a 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  down  to  the  days  of  Joslma,  were 
impossil)le  occurrences,  and  so  are  not  to  be  leceived  by  us 
as  facts.  Meantime  he  does  not  dispute  that  God  held  com- 
munication, by  his  invisible  S[)irit  with  the  spirits  of  men  ; 
or  that  those  ideas,  which  are  still  retained  bv  the  clnirch 
concerning  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  principles  of  his 
moral  law,  were  actually  imparted  by  the  Divine  effluence  to 
Moses  and  his  contemporaries.  Whtit  he  affirms  is,  that  there 
is  no  ground  to  believe  tliat  this  inspiration  w^as  ever  attended 
by  any  of  those  occurrences  which  the  Pentateuch  describes 
as  historical  ;  but  that  these  are  a  congeries  of  mistakes,  con- 
tradictory fables,  fictions,  imaginations,  impossibilities,  which 
are  attached  by  tradition  to  the  record  of  what  is  distinctly 
true,  as  sand  and  stc)ne  adhere  to  ]);irticle8  of  precious  ore. 
Precisely  this  is  the  positio  ^  assinned  by  Dr.  Colenso.  He 
does  not  challenge  us  to  abandon  belief  in  inspiration  as  im- 
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parted  of  God  to  the  Hebrew  consciousness,  in  the  times  of  ^ 
Moses  ;  but  ho  summons  us  to  relinquish  all  faith  in  what  the 
Pentatfuch  contains  as  facts,  pronouncing  them  **  unhiatorical 
and  {iupossiUe.^' 

That  such  a  book,  from  sucli  a  source,  is  adapted  to  work 
injury  in  many  minds,  it  is  idle  to  question  ;  all  the  more  be- 
cause associated  with  apparent  honesty  of  criticism  and  great 
conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  its  autiior.  One  method  of 
refuting  such  a  book  is  to  subject  each  of  its  speciiic  asser- 
tions to  c;ireful  investigation.  This  belongs  to  the  depart- 
ment of  criticism.  We  have  only  to  sav  in  this  connection, 
that  the  volume  under  notice  contains  nothing  that  is  now; 
only  a  re[)etition  of  what  long  ago  was  suitably  explained  by 
eminent  biblical  scholars,  of  whom  it  is  enough  to  mention 
Archbishop  Usher,  Warburton  and  Hengstenberg.  The  first 
idea  of  impofisihilit ij  as  associated  with  the  Hebrew  exodus, 
and  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  this  author  confesses  w^as  sug- 
gested to  his  mind,  not  in  the  process  of  a  theological  educa- 
tion, but  when  a  missionary  in  Africa,  by  an  intelligent  Zulu 
convert,  himself  addicted  to  the  life  of  a  shepherd,  who  iu-  ^ 
quired  of  his  teacher,  whether  the  Mosaic  account  of  taking 
through  a  wild  district  flocks  and  herds  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  miintain  the  rites  pre<cribed  by  the  Levitical  law,  was  in 
the  range  of  possibilitf/ ;  and  with  this  clew  in  his  hand — 
leaving  out  of  account  t!ie  supernatural  and  miraculous  ele- 
ment—  he  proceeds  to  specify  any  number  of  particulars, 
which  on  natural  |)i'inciples,  he  asserts  are  clearly  fabulous 
and  *'  unhistorical.'^  There  is  a  mode  of  disposing  of  this 
subject  which  carries  absolute  conviction.  Those  events  which 
the  Pentiteuch  treats  as  hi>toricMl  occurrences  were  not 
bowld'jr-stones  lying  solitary  and  disconnected  on  the  fields 
of  antiquity.  The  very  things  which  are  now  affirmed  to  be 
impossible,  entered  into  the  very  structure  of  the  Hebrew 
nationality.  You  cainiot  d-MMcinate  them,  without  at  the 
same  time  pulling  up  and  destroying  the  best  attested  and 
most  [)  ilpable  facts  of  general  history.  What  Colenso  is  dis- 
posetl  to  pronounce  unreal  and  fabulous  and  contrary  to  facts, 
is  so  inwroujrht  with  other  facts  universallv  admitted,  and 
patent  to  our  own  senses,  that  they  cannot  be  dislodged  with- 
out producing  universal  chaos. 

It  is  in  this  connection  tint  we  make  use  of  the  testimonv 
furnished  bv  Mr.  Gibbon  in  the  passage  of  his  book  alreadv 
mentioned.  Undertaking  to  account  for  the  spread  of  the 
Christian  religion  throughout  the  Roman  Empire — that  pal- 
pable piece  of  history  which  ho  could  not  deny  nor  evade, 
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the  first  cause  which  he  assigns  is  the  "  inflexible,"  and,  if  he 
may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression,  "  the  intolerant  zeal  of 
the  Christian,  derived  from  the  Jewish  religion,  but  gradu- 
ally purifying  from  that  narrow  and  unsocial  spirit  which  had 
deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law  of  Moses."    Re- 

fardiiig  Christianity  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  religion  of  the 
ews,  Mr.  Gibbon  describes  tliat  religion  in  most  forcible 
terms,  as  something  which  preserved  this  one  nation  distinct 
and  separate  from  all  other  nations.  This  is  his  own  language. 
"  While  other  nations  embraced,  or  at  least  respected  each 
other's  superstitions,  a  single  people  refused  to  join  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  mankind.  The  Jews,  who  under  the 
Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchies,  had  languished  for  many 
ages  "the  most  despised  portion  of  their  slaves,  emerged  from 
obscurity  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  as  they 
multiplied  to  a  surprising  degree  in  the  east,  and  afterwards 
in  the  west,  they  soon  excited  tlie  curiosity  and  wonder  of 
other  nations.  The  sullen  obstinacy  with  which  they  maintained 
their  peculiar  rites  and  unsocial  manners,  seemed  to  mark 
them  out  as  a  distinct  species  of  men,  who  boldly  profaned, 
or  who  faintly  disguised  their  implacable  habits  to  the  rest  of 
humankind.  Neither  the  violence  of  Antiochus,  nor  the 
wrts  of  Herod,  nor  the  example  of  circumjacent  nations  could 
ever  persuade  the  Jews  to  associate  with  the  institutions 
of  Moses,  the  elegant  mythology  of  the  Greeks.  According 
to  the  maxims  of  universal  toleration  the  Romans  protected 
a  superstition  which  they  despised.  The  polite  Augustus 
condescended  to  give  orders  tlitt  sacrifices  should  be  oilered 
for  his  prosperity  in  the  t«Mnple  of  Jerusalem  ;  whilst  the 
meanest  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  who  shouhl  have  paid 
the  same  homage  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  caj)ital,  woujd  have 
been  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  himself  and  to  his  brethren. 
But  the  moderation  of  the  conquerors  was  insufficient  to  ap- 
pease the  jealous  prejudices  of  their  subjects,  who  were 
alarmed  and  scandalized  at  the  ensigns  of  paganism  which 
necessarily  introduced  themselves  into  a  Roman  province. 
The  mad  attempt  of  Caligula  to  place,  his  owmi  statue  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  was  defeated  by  the  unanimous  resolu- 
tion of  a  people  who  dreaded  death  much  less  than  such  an 
idolatrous  profanation.  Philo  and  Josophus  give  a  very  cir- 
cumstantial, but  a  verv  rhetorical  account  of  this  transaction 
which  exceedingly  perplexed  the  governor  of  Syri:i.  At  tlie 
first  mention  of  this  idolatrous  proposal,  it  is  said  king  Agrip- 
pa  fainted  away,  and  did  not  recover  his  senses  until  the  third 
day.     In  a  word,  the  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  the  law  of 
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Moses  was  equal  to  their  detestation  of  foreign  religions. 
The  current  of  zeal  and  devotion,  as  it  was  contracted  into  a 
narrow  channel,  ran  with  the  strength  and  sometimes  with  the 
fury  of  a  torrent."  Tims  far  Mr.  (ribbon  himself.  No  one  has 
described  more  graphically  than  he  the  unique  and  distinctive 
history  of  the  Jews,  especially  in  their  abhorence  of  idolatry, 
and  their  undying  attachment  to  certain  rites  enjoined  on 
them  by  their  Mosaic  law.  The  admission  of  the  Divine  au- 
thority of  Moses  and  all  the  parts  and  observances  of  their 
religious  system,  was,  according  to  this  historic  authority,  the 
basis  of  Christianity,  and  the  secret  fountain  of  its  zealous 
life. 

We  ask  for  no  better  piemises  than  these,  in  an  argument 
for  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Pentateuch.  A  fact  so 
marvellous  as  the  religious  history  of  the  Jews,  running  down 
through  so  many  centuries  of  time;  coming  in  contact  with 
80  many  nations,  and  such  different  forces,  political  and  re- 
ligious ;  yet  all  the  while  maintaining  its  independence,  like  a 
river  refusing  to  coalesce  with  other  waters,  is  something  not 
to  be  passed  by  without  notice  or  explanation.  Is  it  possible 
to  account  even  in  imagination  for  the  long-continued  and 
distinct  religion  of  the  Jews,  made  up  as  it  was  of  so  many 
peculi  ir  rites  and  observances,  except  on  the  ground  of  the 
historic  rcaUtii  of  the  events  to  which  they  relate  ?  The  ob- 
servance of  tlie  Passover  was  one  of  the  universal  features  of 
this  distinctive  religion.  Is  it  conceivable  that  such  a  na- 
tional festival  in  honor  of  a  national  deliverance  could  by  any 
means,  at  any  time,  be  foisted  upon  a  peo|)le,  unless  the  event 
which  it  celebrates  had  actuiUv  occurred?  Mevsureif  vou 
can  the  credulity  which  claims  that  a  whole  nation  could  be 
duped  into  a  religious  commemoration  of  an  event  which 
never  had  a  historical  existence.  Can  we  believe  that  the 
whole  American  people  could  be  brought  to  as^ree  in  observ- 
ing, MS  they  now  do,  the  fourth  day  of  July  in  honor  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  if  such  a  thing  had  never  occurred,  as  the 
declaration  and  assertion  of  that  independence?  Just  how  and 
when  was  it  X\\.\t  a  whole  nation  consented  to  have  such  a 
fraud  thrust  upon  them  ;  such  a  day  of  the  calendar,  with  no 
historic  basis  as  its  origin? 

It  will  not  be  allowable  to  plead  that  the  general  outline 
of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  historically  true,  but  that  this  is 
encumbered  with  anv  amount  of  fabulous  tradition  and  ficti- 
tioua  accretions.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  mu- 
tual dependency  of  all  the  parts  of  the  Pentateuchal  record 
of  the  Mosaic  system,  from  the  first  Passover,  and  the  Exodus, 
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to  the  established  worship  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  promised 
land.  The  very  figures,  numbers,  statistics,  by  whicli  many 
are  staggered,  are  the  very  last  things  Avhich  admit  of  mistake 
or  interpolation,  inasmuch  as  these  are  connected,  for  a  most 
important  purpose,  with  the  taking  of  the  national  census,  and 
the  collection  of  tribal  and  family  taxes,  in  support  of  the  na- 
tional liturgy,  and  army,  and  so,  by  a  system  of  checks,  were 
effectually  preserved  from  error  and  confusion. 

The  central  fact  of  tlie  Mosaic  history  being  conceded,  it 
carries  with  it  all  the  adjuncts,  great  and  small,  with  which  it 
is  now  associated.  Take  one  of  these  adjuncts,  detach  it  if  you 
can  from  the  mass,  after  the  manner  of  recent  critics  ;  take  the 
Exodus,  or  the  Passover  ;  look  at  it  alone,  by  itself,  irrespect- 
ive of  the  entire  history  to  which  it  belongs  ;  especially,  leave 
out  of  account  the  supernatural  and  miraculous  element,  and 
jrou  might  readily  pronounce  it  an  impossibility  :  but  the 
Exodus  being  actually  accomplished,  and  the  Passover 
being  established,  then  thei'e  tvere  lambs  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  these  original  events  must 
have  had  a  being,  or  as  a  consequence,  you  cannot  give  one 
good  and  suflScient  reason  for  these  national  customs,  which  by 
universal  consent,  constitute  that  marvel  in  history,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Jews.  To  pick  flaws  in  the  joints  of  that  sol  id  mason- 
ry and  deny  the  possibility  of  its  constituent  parts,  and  question 
the  items  of  its  historical  record,  betrays  not  only  a  misconcep- 
tion of  that  immortal  polity  but  a  degree  of  credulity  in  regard 
to  existing  monuments  and  facts,  which  is  fairly  astounding. 
There  is  not  a  better  starting-point  from  which  to  begin  a 
demonstration  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Book,  this  histor- 
ical record  of  the  one  only  true  religion  revealed  of  God,  than 
the  distinctive  quality  of  the  Jewish  worship,  even  now  refu- 
sing to  coalesce  with  anything  foreign  to  itself,  and  shrinking 
witb  special  abhorrence  from  all  forms  of  idolatry  ;  facts  never 
to  be  explained  on  any  hypothesis  save  the  actual  occurrence 
of  those  events  in  the  Mosaic  record,  which  are  thus  commem- 
orated, authenticated,  and  preserved. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  same  subject,  which  comes 
closer  to  our  own  personal  hopes  of  salvation.  We  refer  to 
the  manner  in  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  regarded  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  Moses.  Prom  profane  history  we  have  ad- 
duced evidence  of  the  signal  prevalence  and  preservation  of 
that  religious  system.  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  born  as 
Jews,  and  in  every  way  honored  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
the  transmitted  institutes  of  the  Hebrew  worship.  No  refer- 
ence is  made  now  to  the  theologic  connexion  which,  as  Chris- 
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tiaii  believers  we  are  accounted  to  hold  between  the  sacrifices 
of  Levitical  rituali>m,  and  tlie  one-ollerinj^  of  the  Lamb  of  God, 
takini;:  away  the  sin  of  the  worhl ;  for  this  is  the  very  pith  and 
purpose  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  substance  of  our 
Christian  belief.  Just  now  we  refer  to  something  diflferent* 
At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  abode  on  the  earth,  we  know  in 
what  estimate  Moses  and  his  religious  institutes,  with  their  min- 
ute specifications  ns  to  the  record  of  tribes,  and  the  religious 
enrolling  of  the  census  with  exact  genealogies  and  pedigree, 
- — an  idea,  which,  instead  of  being  an  interpolated  blunder,  per- 
vades the  whole  structure  of  the  Jewish  polity,  obviously  ar* 
ranged  with  reference  to  the  authentication  of  ancient  proph* 
ecy  in  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer — we  know  how  this  was 
regarded  by  the  contemporaries  of  Christ  and  his  apostlesi 
But  our  Lord  himself  was  toremost  in  the  honor  bestowed  on 
the  great  leader  of  tlie  Hebrew  people*  He  does  not  speak  of 
Moses  as  a  myth,  nor  of  the  inspiration  of  the  law  as  an  aromaj 
an  invisible  essence  floating  down  out  of  heaven  ;  but  always 
and  emphatically,  as  of  historical  objectsi  Running  through 
the  entire  volume  of  the  New  Testament  are  these  references 
to  the  Jewish  history  ;  and  these  are  so  numerous  and  spe» 
cific,  that  you  might,  had  the  Old  Testament  been  lost,  by  a 
careful  collocation  of  them  all,  reconstruct  the  Hebrew  annals 
from  the  calling  of  Abraham  out  of  Mesopotamia,  the  descent 
of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  the  exodus  of  his  posterity  out  of  that 
land,  the  establishment  of  their  peculiar  liturgy,  the  scene  en- 
acted at  Sinai,  that  mount  that  could  be  touched,  that  burned 
with  fire,  clad  w^th  darkness  and  blackness,  quaking  with  tem- 
pest and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  voices  unearthly,  at  which 
man  and  beast  were  terrified  beyond  control — the  very  inci* 
dents  now  pronounced  to  be  fabulous — down  to  the  royalties  of 
David.  The  first  Christian  Apologists,  Stephen,  and  Peter,  and 
Paul  beffin  their  defences  of  Christianitv  with  these  references 
to  the  history  of  their  fathers,  preserved  in  all  the  monuments, 
rites,  and  customs  of  their  nation.  Christ  himself  magni- 
fied that  law  which  was  given  on  Sinai,  that  barren  range,  on 
which  the  Arab  sentinel  still  keeps  his  watchful  guard,  in 
preservation  of  his  ancestral  traditions  ;  and  all  the  references 
which  Christ  makes  to  that  law,  as  given  to  Moses,  are  as  as- 
sociated with  the  commonly  received  historic  record  of  that 
marvellous  scene.  Not  one  word  from  his  lips  to  abate  the 
faith  of  man  in  all  the  wonders  of  that  unique  event.  Not  one 
svllable  to  cast  a  doubt  over  the  accuracy  of  these  circumstan* 
tial  details  ;  but  very  much  in  all  his  discourses  to  authenticate 
them  as  realities*    The  main  facts,  of  the  giving  of  the  law 
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on  Sinai,  corroborated  by  the  teachings  of  Christ  himself,  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  that  central  event  are  con* 
firmed  also  ;  for  if  the  people  were  gathered  at  the  Siniatic 
mount,  then  their  exodus  out  of  Egypt  was  accompl  shed,  an 
event  now  affirmed  to  have  been  impossible  ;  yet  an  event 
which  is  incorporated  in  the  very  first  coniniandment— I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  Innd  of  Egypt, 
Hndout  of  the  house  of  bondage,  and  if  the  Passover  wns  actu* 
ally  observed  after  the  method  prescribed  on  that  Arabian 
plateau,  then  there  were  animals  in  sufficient  number  for  the 
purpose  ;  though  it  be  now^  affirmed  that  the  taking  of  so  many 
flocks  through  the  wilderness  was  an  impossibility,  some- 
thing unhistorical  and  fabulous.  Thus,  at  length,  we  discover 
that  the  very  incidents  which  we  are  challenged  to  discredit, 
as  being  beyond  the  range  of  historic  reality,  are  grooved  and 
morticed  into  the  very  body  of  Christianity  ;  and  we  stand 
in  front  of  this  inevitable  alternative — receive  them  as  facts, 
fact-s  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  natural  causes,  but  by  super- 
natural and  divine  force,  or  part  WMth  our  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
as  an  infallible  teacher,  a  faultless  example,  and  abandon  all 
belief  in  that  historic  Christianity,  which  is  immortalized  by 
so  many  monumental  evidences  and  compacted  into  the  very 
fabric  of  modern  history.  The  notion  of  maintaining  faith  in 
spiritual  Christianity  as  an  assemblage  of  ideas ^  in  revelation 
and  inspiration  as  subtle,  imponderable,  and  aerial  forces,  in 
disbelief  of  the  historic  mould  in  which  that  faith  is  cast, 
must  be  pronounced  the  most  chimerical  of  all  things. 

By  this  course  of  thought  we  are  fortifying  faith  in  revealed 
Christianity.  It  might  be  thought  that  we  were  employed 
in  defending  an  important  outpost.  We  may  not  feel  the  need 
for  ourselves  of  any  such  arguments  in  support  of  the  one  only 
religion  revealed  of  God,  accredited  as  it  is  to  our  living  con- 
sciousness by  its  ow^n  divine  qualities.  But  it  is  all  imj)ortant 
that  our  faith  be  established  and  settled  in  the  oneness  of  this 
immortal  Book,  which,  with  no  flaw,  no  falsehood,  no  fable,  no 
error,  contains  the  only  authentic  revelation  from  God  to  man. 
You  cannot  outflank  Christianity  by  any  movement  however 
alert  and  unsuspected.  Its  lines  extend  backward  too  far  into 
the  past,  and  they  run  out  too  wide  into  all  the  earth,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  result  of  all  investigation,  all  discoveries, 
all  sciences,  is  to  confirm  the  faith  of  men  in  the  reality  and 
accuracy  of  historic  revelation.  The  Deism  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, frantic  with  passion,  threw  itself  in  one  combined 
assault  upon  revealed  Christianity  ;  but  like  the  waves  dash- 
ing against  the  rocks,  it  was  thrown  back  in  harmless  spray  ; 
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and  tlie  Book  of  God  abides  firmer  in  the  convictions  of  the 
world  to-day,  than  it  did  before  it  wms  assaulted  and  pelted  by 
infidelity.  Judaism  blossoms  into  Christianity.  Sinai  pointfl 
to  Calvary.  The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and 
truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  At  his  feet  we  sit  as  disciples 
reverently,  crratefnllv  and  trustfullv.  Whatever  theme  we 
select,  it  leads  us  to  that  cross  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  is 
the  focus  of  all  facts,  tlie  center  of  all  history,  the  substance  of 
all  truth,  the  light  and  life  of  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world. 


Art.  IV.— CORISTIANITY  AND  CIVILIZATION. 
By  CoxwAY  P.  Wing,  D.D.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

A  DISPOSITION  to  regard  the  intellectual,  in  distinction  from 
the  moral,  as  the  only  important  influence  in  promoting  hu- 
man progress,  has  recently  become  quite  apparent  among  lit- 
erary and  scientific  men.  Even  where  such  an  opinion  has 
not  been  directly  asserted  or  defended,  it  has  been  not  unfre- 
quently  assumed  as  the  unconscious  or  concealed  biisis  of  ar- 
gument and  of  practical  suggestions.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
some  degree  of  satisfoction  tliat  we  noticed  the  publication  of 
two  works  devoted  to  the  history  of  civilization  and  intellec- 
tual development,*  and  discussing,  of  course,  what  are  the 
primary  elements  of  social  and  mental  improvement.  The 
peculiar  predilections  and  boldness  of  the  writers  warranted 
the  expectation  that  they  would  neither  avoid  the  discussion, 
nor  shrink  from  any  results,  however  unacceptable  to  the  reli- 
gious public.  At  the  same  time  the  obvious  talent  and  ample 
reading  they  display,  warrant  the  confidence  that  nothing  will 
be  wanting  to  a  precise  definition  and  a  proper  vindication  of 
their  theory.  The  direction  of  the  argument  and  the  style 
adopted  in  the  two  works  are  very  different,  being  obviously 
dicte,ted  in  each  instance  by  the  earlier  and  favorite  pursuits 
of  the  writers  ;  but  we  presume  no  injustice  will  be  done  if  we 
take  the  more  elaborate  performance  of  the  English  author  aa 
the  fullest  and  most  exhaustive  statement  of  the  view  w^e  wish 
to  consider.     He  begins  with  the  assertion  that   civilization 

*  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  by  Henry  Thomas  iJuckle.  From  the 
2d  Lond.  Edit.    2  vols.    New  York,  1859-t)l. 

A  '.History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,  by  John  William 
Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Cbem.  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New 
York,  and  Author  ot  a  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology.    New  York,  1863. 
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does  not  imply  that  individual  minds  under  its  influence  must 
necessarily  possess  any  larger  capacity  by  nature  than  those 
found  in  barbarous  communities.  The  advantage  possessed 
by  the  former  must  therefore  be  in  the  opinions,  knowledge, 
and  associations,  in  the  entire  mental  atmosphere  in  which 
their  powers  are  nurtured.  These  advantages,  he  concludes, 
must  be  resolved  into  those  which  are  either  moral  or  intel- 
lectual, and  then  he  inquires  which  of  these  two  elements  are 
the  most  efiective.  His  final  decision  is,  that  moral  motives 
have  exercised  an  extremely  small  influence  over  the  progress 
of  civilization,  mainly  because  their  power  has  always  been 
the  same  under  all  varieties  of  human  condition,  while  social 

E regress  has  been  variable.  All  the  moral  systems  which 
ave  ever  existed,  he  maintains,  have  been  fundamentally  the 
same.  Even  the  New  Testament,  he  rather  hastily  announces, 
every  scholar  well  knows,  contains  no  maxims  or  beautiful  pas- 
sages which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Pagan  authors.  To  sup- 
pose, then,  that  moral  influences,  which  never  vary,  can  be  the 
source  of  ever- varying  effects,  he  thinks  would  bo  absurd. 
The  influence  of  both  good  and  bad  men's  actions  he  regards 
also  as  only  temporary  ;  it  soon  subsides  and  passes  away  like 
a  dream,  or  is  neutralized  by  subsequent  generations,  and  ab* 
sorbed  by  the  incessant  movements  of  the  ages.  He  even 
contends  that  the  more  earnest  and  sincere  a  man  is,  under  the 
influence  of  the  moral  principle,  if  ho  is  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  truth  and  of  the  consequences  of  his  actions,  the  more  dan- 
gerous he  will  be  likely  to  become,  since  he  will  almost  cer- 
tainly become  intolerant  toward  all  he  regards  as  wrong.  He 
maintains  that  history  gives  us  no  instance  of  an  ignorant  man 
with  good  intentions,  and  sufficient  power  to  enforce  them, 
who  has  not  don©  far  more  evil  than  good.  Diminish  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  man,  mix  some  alloy  with  his  motives,  and  you 
will  diminish  the  evil  he  works,  since  you  may  play  off"  his 
vice  against  his  ignorance,  and  you  may  restrain  his  mischief 
by  exciting  his  fears.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intellectual  ele- 
ment is  always  active  and  capable  of  endless  adaptations  to 
the  wants  of  society,  and  may  therefore  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  extraordinary  changes  and  progress  through  which 
civilized   nations  have  passed.     It  has  never  been,  like  the 

moral  element,  stationary,  but  continually  augmenting  with 
the  advance  of  civilization,  and  productive  of  permanent  re- 
sults.    The  discoveries  of  great  men  are  never,  like  the  moral 

actions  of  good  or  bad  men,  lost  to  society  ;  they  are  fruitful 
of  greater  benefits,  and  become  more  effective  with  the  lapse 

of  ages*     These  assertions  he  illustrates  by  a  great  variety  of 
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facts,  showing  that  the  progress  of  society  has  depended,  not 
upon  the  moral  system  it  has  embraced,  but  upon  the  amount 
01  knowledge  possessed  by  its  ablest  men,  the  elevation  which 
that  knowledge  takes,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  diflFused 
among  all  classes.  He  selects  two  examples — those  of  perse- 
cution and  war — and  endeavors  to  show  that  moral  principles 
without  intelligence  have  only  increased  these  evils,  whereas 
every  advance  of  knowledge  has  diminished  them,  by  showing 
their  ultimate  tendencies  and  rendering  their  practical  appli- 
cation more  difficult.* 

The  general  object  of  the  American  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  English  historian.  Both  agree  in  the  conclu- 
sion that  moral  elements  have  very  little  to  do  with  human 
progress,  but  the  former  has  nowhere  given  this  point  a  for- 
mal discussion.  We  observe,  how^ever,  that  he  never  men- 
tions the  moral  or  religious  influences  among  the  causes  which 
affect  mental  or  social  development.  Ilis  main  effort,  as  he 
himself  describes  it  in  his  closing  chapter,  is  to  show  that  civ- 
ilization does  not  proceed  in  an  arbitrary  or  fortuitous  man- 
ner, but  through  a  determinate  succession  of  stages,  according 
to  regular  laws,  and  that  the  course  of  communities  bears  un- 
mistakeablo  resemblance  to  the  progress  of  an  individual.  As 
the  physiologist  discovers  definite  provisions  in  the  nervous 
structure  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  each  man  through 
the  several  periods  of  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  manhood  and 
old  age,  liable  to  be  disturbed  only  by  accidents  and  diseases, 
so  the  historian  finds  that  groups  of  men  or  nations  have  their 
ages  of  credulity,  of  inquiry,  of  faith,  of  reason,  and  of  decrepi- 
tude, disturbed  only  by  the  accidents  of  emigration,  the  mixture 
of  foreign  blood,  and  other  exterior  influences.  So  necessary 
are  these  individual  and  social  laws,  that  if  any  of  them  should 
suff'cr  modification  on  account  of  changes  in  the  climate,  the 
light,  the  air,  the  shape  of  the  country,  or  the  oceanic  currents, 
ve  might  reasonably  expect  a  transmutation  not  only  of  indi- 
vidual men,  but  of  our  species  and  of  the  whole  form  of  socie- 
ty. Man's  true  interest,  therefore,  is  to  improve  his  individual 
and  national  intellect  by  so  modifying  outward  influences  and 
his  own  physical  organization,  that  these  shall  be  most  favora- 
ble to  his  mental  development.t 

With  the  remaining  portion  of  these  histories  we  have  at 
present  nothing  to  do.     The  objects  they  had  in  vew  and  their 

*  This  statement  of  the  author's  argument  is  much  condensed  :  but  most  of  the 
language  may  be  found  in  detached  sentences  of  his  *'  Grenerai  Introduction  to 
the  Hist  of  Civilization  in  England,''  vol.  i.,  pp.  126-163. 

t  See  etpecially  the  first  and  last  chapters  of  the  *^  Intellectual  Developiaent." 
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method  of  pursuing  them  were,  to  some  extent,  novel,  and  re- 
quired considerable  courage  and  much  reading,  and  the  public 
are  much  indebted  to  them  for  their  interesting  and  suggestive 
volumes.  The  cause  of  truth  will  doubtless  gain  in  the  end,  in 
spite  of  the  special, pleading  and  one-sided  statements  which 
we  regret  to  find  in  these  otherwise  valuable  works.  But  our 
design  is  strictly  limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  position  as- 
sumed in  them  both,  that  moral  motives  have  no  important 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  civilization.  That  the  authors 
intended  to  include  the  religious  under  the  moral  element,  is 
evident  from  the  specifications  of  the  motives  which  they  des- 
ignate moral,  and  from  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  principally 
spoken  of  among  the  moral  systems  said  to  be  stationary  and 
temporary  in  their  effects.* 

Now  it  certainly  would  have  seemed  strange  if  a  system 
which  claims  to  redeem  man  from  all  evil  had  not  promised  its 
votaries  a  high  degree  of  social  benefit.  Such  a  defect  in  its 
promises  for  the  life  that  now  is,  would  have  thrown  great  doubt 
upon  those  it  made  respecting  that  which  is  to  come.  In  prac- 
tical experience,  its  hundred-fold  compensations  here,  are  the 
surest  pledge  of  an  eternal  life  hereafter.  And  though  social 
benefits  are  not  directly  named  among  the  great  rewards 
which  follow  the  keeping  of  God's  commandments,  they  are 
virtually  included  amon^  the  separate  benefits  promised  to 
true  religion.  The  positions  rashly  assumed  by  some  eminent 
divines,  that  civilization  never  has  existed  except  in  connec- 
tion with  the  true  religion  and  that  no  people  ever  arose 
spontaneously  from  a  state  of  barbarism  without  special 
assistance  from  a  foreign  or  supernatural  source,  can  by  no 
means  be  sustained  in  face  of  historical  facts.  Those  who  ac- 
cept the  scriptural  account  of  the  origin  of  man,  may  indeed 
concede  that  our  whole  race  has  been  affected  by  its  original 
state  in  Eden,  that  the  knowledge  there  received  in  inter- 
course with  heaven  could  not  have  been  entirely  lost.  Even 
after  his  expulsion  from  Paradise  we  have  no  reason  to  regard 
man's  state  as  barbarous,  but  neither  can  we  look  upon  it  as 
possessing  the  advantages  of  more  recent  civilizations.  With 
all  their  spiritual  knowledge  and  ample  means  of  outward 
comfort,  men  were  evidently  left  to  the  development  of  their 
own  intellectual  powers  and  to  the  shaping  out  of  their  own 
social  arrangements.  Those  arts  and  refinements  which  are 
usually  reckoned  among  the  rudimentary  acquirements  of  civi- 
lization are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  history,  among  the  inven- 

*8ee  eqiecially  note  14th  on  p.  129,  Vol.  I,  of  the  Hist  of  GiyUization. 
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tions  not  only  of  human  discoveries,  but  of  an  impious  race* 
Poetry,  music,  government,  mechanical  art,  and  society,  had 
their  origin  among  apeople  whose  direct  resources  were  any- 
thing but  heavenly.  W  hate ver  may  have  been  the  skill  put  forth 
in  the  construction  of  the  ark,  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was 
supernatural.  Their  religion  was  from  heaven,  the  moral  ele- 
ment was  no  doubt  based  upon  faith,  and  had  the  same  influ- 
ence upon  progress  in  the  arts  which  it  had  in  subsequent 
ages,  but  everything  else  was  left  to  human  development. 
God  had  given  them  eminent  endowments  of  mind  and  heart, 
a  beautiful  nature  around  them,  and  powerful  instincts  for 
perfection,  but  theirs  was  the  career  of  improvement.  From 
the  Creator's  hand  they  had  received  a  natural  Paradise,  but 
in  this  they  were  required  to  erect  for  themselves  in  the 
course  of  ages,  a  **  City  of  God  "  to  be  the  perfection  of  hu- 
man art. 

How  much  of  earlier  civilization  was  lost  in  the  universal 
deluge  we  have  no  me,ans  of  ascertaining.  The  intellectual 
degeneracy  of  the  patriarchal  times,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  us  as  great  as  many  would  have  us  believe.  The  glimpses 
which  the  sacred  history  affords  are  not  calculated  to  suggest 
that  the  inheritance  of  earlier  periods  had  been  much  impaired. 
Distinct  forms  of  civilization  appear  to  have  sprung  up  around 
great  commercial  and  agricultural  centers,  so  diverse  from  one 
another  that  we  can  hardly  believe  them  products  of  the  same 
original  stock.  On  fertile  plains,  under  temperate  climates, 
by  the  banks  of  miffhty  rivers,  whose  rich  valleys  and  exten- 
sive commerce  supplied  means  for  the  acquisition  of  wealthi 
the  minds  of  men  awoke  to  great  enterprises,  and  turned  to  the 
possession  of  physical  comforts.  Great  as  we  may  suppose  the 
influence  of  one  nation  upon  another,  local  circumstances  were 
nevertheless  powerful  enough  to  impress  upon  each  of  them 
a  peculiar  character.  Moral  causes,  it  must  be  confessed, 
appear  to  have  had  very  little  sway  over  these  ancient  civiliza- 
tions. Even  intellectual  causes  seem  to  have  been  active  only  in 
the  service  of  material  interests.  Where  no  natural  advantages 
of  soil,  climate  and  position  gave  a  stimulus  to  thought,  the  peo- 

fle  remained  for  a^es  without  social  progress.  It  was  in  China, 
ndia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Chaldea,  that  we  meet  with  the 
first  tokens  of  national  and  intellectual  improvement,  while  in 
Media,  Persia,  Arabia  and  Scythia,  we  observe  nothing  but  the 
extremest  simplicity  and  even  rudeness,  until  their  people 
came  forth  from  their  seclusion  and  were  quickened  by  con- 
tact with  higher  civilizations.  In  countries,  however,  where 
nature  supplies  all  inducements  to  mental  activity,  a  limit  will 
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soon  be  reached  where  that  activity  will  cease.  Certain 
classes  will,  in  course  of,time,  become  the  only  possessors  of 
wealth,  capital  will  go  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  labor  will 
become  the  lot  of  the  many,  indolence  will  find  its  natural 
abode  with  the  one,  and  stolidity  and  servility  with  the  other  ; 
foreign  conquests  will  be  invited,  and  from  the  new  and  old 
races  will  be  formed  dreamy  priests  and  haughty  nobles ;  and  ^s 
the  result  of  the  whole,  all  progress  will  be  arrested,  and  social 
arrangements  will  assume  an  immutable  form.  Such  has  been 
the  fate  of  all  Asiatic  civilizations.  The  Greeks,  Romans  and 
Phoenicians,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  soil  and  climate  were 
less  satisfactory,  and  whose  geographical  position  invited  them 
to  go  abroad  for  their  supplies,  became  more  interested  in  a 
higner  culture,  and  were  thrown  upon  mental  energies  of  a 
more  illimitable  nature.     Their  forms  of  civilization  conse- 

Suently  became  more  elastic,  their  speculations  less  dreamy, 
beir  religion  more  cheerful,  and  their  institutions  more  favor- 
able to  individual  development  and  freedom.  With  respect 
to  these  early  periods  the  account  of  the  English  historian  is 
eminently  suggestive  and  satisfactory.* 

Among  the  Jewish  people  however  moral  influences  must 
have  had  a  much  greater  power.  Religion  was  not  among  them  a 
product  merely  of  their  own  mental  culture.  It  was  not  elabor- 
ated by  prophets  imbued  with  the  national  spirit  and  then  as- 
cribed to  a  pretended  divinity,  but  upon  a  revelation  foreign  to 
the  dispositions  and  habits  of  the  people.  Their  opinions  and  in- 
stitutions were  indeed  much  affected  by  those  of  surrounding 
nations.  The  inspirations  of  their  lawgiver  did  not  make  him 
regardless  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  in  which  he  had 
been  educated.  With  an  admirable  adaptation  to  man's  in- 
firmity, .institutions  and  habits  of  thought  already  wrought 
into  the  popular  mind,  were  incorporated  into  the  divine  ritual, 
until  all  that  was  excellent  and  true  in  Oriental  systems  was 
selected,  purified  and  engrafted  upon  the  divine  original.  It 
is  therefore  no  reproach  to  an  inspired  religion  that,  like  a 
true  educator,  it  supplies  its  pupils  with  only  what  they  could 
not  themselves  work  out.  Still,  it  must  be  evident  to  any 
candid  mind  that  the  political  commonwealth,  the  religious 
festivals,  the  devotional  and  historical  literature,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  foreign  intercourse,  the  minute  prescription  of  each 
one's  manners,  dress  and  food,  and  the  binding  of  the  con- 
science to  a  peculiar  domestic,  social  and  civil  arrangement 

*  Historical  Researches  into  the  Politics,  Intercourse  and  Trade  of  the  princi- 
pal Nations  of  Anttqnity.    By  A.  H.  L.  Haven.    4  Vols.    London,  1S46. 
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provided  for  the  Jewish  people,  must  have  given  a  religious 
character  to  their  civilization. 

But,  though  some  kinds  of  civilizationmay  result  from  influ- 
ences not  moral  or  religious,  we  contend  that  moral  and  relig- 
ious influences  are  in  other  cases  very  powerful.  We  even 
maintain  that  no  civilization  of  a  healthy  or  permanent  char- 
acter has  ever  prevailed  without  being  pervaded  by  true  re- 
ligion. Those  ancient  civilizations  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
are  all  now  extinct  or  effete,  not  because  thev  were  destitute 
of  intellectual  elements,  but  because  their  moral  forces  were 
feeble  and  directed  to  improper  ends.  They  looked  to  the 
promotion  of  cLiss  interests,  established  social  monopolies,  ex- 
cluded foreign  influences,  and  prevented  the  free  action  of  the 
social  system.  In  spite  of  the  intelligence  and  refinement  of 
certain  classes  of  society,  they  have  always  been  incumbered 
by  the  rudeness  and  stupidity  of  larger  portions,  whose  vast 
masses  have  weighed  them  down,  they  had  no  vital  forces  to 
equalize  their  energies,  and  they  had  no  elevated  aims  to  stim- 
ulate and  direct  their  further  movement.  Their  failure  is-not 
to  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  the  intellectual  element.  The 
world  has  never  witnessed  intellectual  achievments  superior  to 
theirii.  To  speculate,  to  invent,  to  grace  with  art  and  to  form 
splendid  ideals,  they  have  had  no  peers.  They  seem  to  us  to 
have  wanted  nothing  but  the  love  of  Qod  and  man,  and  a  pure 
faith.  With  these,  their  efibrts  might  have  been  directed  to 
the  right  kind  of  improvement,  and  sustained  by  a  sufficient 
motive.  Without  these  their  refinements  and  arts  seemed  to 
have  no  sufficient  aims.  We  have  cultivated  minds  and  lofty 
gpeculations,  but  no  adequate  purpose  of  life.  No  wonder 
that  they  all  seem  to  have  sunk  down  into  general  scepticism. 
Such  mighty  efforts  with  so  little  profitable  result  were  the 
aspect  of  a  pompous  trifling,  and  the  natural  inference  would 
be  that  truth  was  unattainable  and  life  was  only  a  glittering 
illusion. 

Guizot,  than  whom  we  know  of  no  one  who  has  written  more 
profoundly  on  this  subject,  makes  all  true  civilization  consist 
of  two  elements,  the  elevation  of  the  individual  man,  and  the 
melioration  of  the  social  life.*  He  remarks  that  these  may 
sometimes  be  disunited,  so  as  to  constitute  a  dejective  civili- 
zation. On  the  one  hand,  Society  may  pursue  general  ad- 
vantages to  the  injury  of  personal  and  domestic  rights,  and  on 
the  other,  men  of  more  than  common  energy  and  wealth  may 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  thousands  to  their  own  private  ends. 

*  Guizot's  Hist  of  Ci?Uization.    Vol.  I;  Lect  1,  pp.  23-28,  Amer.  Edit. 
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History  presents  119  with  a  number  of  ancient  states  whose  cit- 
izens were  trained  only  to  civil  duties,  and  in  more  recent 
times  wo  have  had  a  multitude  of  societies  in  which  each  mem- 
ber was  sworn  to  renounce  all  private  aims,  and  live  only  for 
the  interests  of  his  order ;  and  certainly  we  have  not  far  to 
look  at  any  time  to  find  those  who  are  themselves  refined 
and  learned,  without  giving  society  the  benefit  of  their  im- 
provement. Now  we  maintain  that  true  religion  supplies  thp 
most  powerful  of  all  motives  to  both  individual  and  social 
progress. 

In  approaching  the  individual,  its  object  is  not  so  much  to 
civilize  as  to  save  him.  In  whatever  condition  it  finds  him,  it 
seeks  first  to  implant  a  desire  to  act  worthy  of  all  his  relations. 
Ho  may  be  highly  cultivated  already  in  his  intellectual  powers, 
and  yet  who  does  not  know  that  he  may  have  no  lofty  or  wor- 
thy purpose  ?  His  mind  may  be  filled  with  useless  learning, 
fine  sentiments,  brilliant  fancies,  or  the  most  sensual  and  vi- 
cious passions.  Or  he  may  be  a  savage  stained  with  blood, 
and  debased  with  the  lowest  superstitions.  It  does  not  di- 
rectly attack  his  barbarism  and  attempt  to  polish  his  manners. 
It  brings  him  no  demonstrations  of  science  or  dogmas  of  phi- 
losophy. It  tells  him  of  his  immortality,  his  responsibility  to 
a  Supreme  Ruler,  and  his  sins.  It  calls  upon  him  to  act  as  a 
sobject  of  the  divine  government,  to  repent  of  his  sins,  and  to 
•eek  a  hi.jjher  life  through  the  aid  of  divine  grace.  He  needs 
no  cultivation  or  preparatory  process  to  understand  these 
simple  truths  and  duties,  which  only  need  manifestation  to 
couiin  u\d  themselvcc?  to  his  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Tiio  ni'Mt  ii^norant  sivage,  the  grossest  criminal,  and  the 
subt'e  t  f)hilo>?()|)her,  possess  nearly  equal  advantages  for  per- 
ceiving the  native  lustre  and  power  of  these  primary  truths. 
H  I  n  ill  n  iture  c mnot  sink  bolow  or  rise  above  their  reach. 
And  Wii  in  a  man  receives  tliem,  repents  of  sin,  enters  into 
confl  1  •nti  il  relations  with  a  Redeemer,  and  sincerely  intends 
to  live  a  holy  life,  he  has  taken  the  most  important  slops  in 
person  1  improvement  upon  which  a  human  being  can  enter. 
Til  •  rnJe  and  illiterate  man  may  not  instantly  throw  off  Uis 
unco'Jthn  'ss  of  m mners,  or  walk  the  heights  of  learning,  but  he 
h:'s  re  -oived  aii  influence  which  may  insure  both  these  results. 
His  n.'uenerarion  does  not  of  itself  include  or  presuppose  any 
refi  icmont  of  outward  manner.  We  only  maintain  that  such 
is  '\:<  te^diMicy  and  probable  result.  It  is  not  the  highest 
ai  n  of  C  iristianity  to  polish  a  man  that  he  may  shine  in  courts 
or  Mc  ule  no  halls,  but  to  pluck  him  from  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 
Bef  i/c  his  attention  is  turned  to  these  accomplishments  he  may 
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be  removed  to  a  brigliter  than  earthly  spliere.  Its  hardest 
work  is  to  get  possession  of  the  material  in  the  deep  mine  of 
our  humanity,  but  when  the  impure  ore  is  brought  up  to  the 
light,  it  is  liiindcd  over  to  more  leisurely  processes  that  it  may 
be  purified  and  stamped  with  an  ever-growing  divine  likeness. 
A  new  spirit  is  given  to  the  soul,  a  new  direction  is  given  to 
our  energies,  and  in  following  these  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
heart  must  bo  improved. 

Then,  to  a  society  composed  of  such  individuals,  Christian- 
ity imparts  the  most  powerful  motives  to  social  progress.  It 
goes  not  to  work  like  a  master  of  ceremonies  to  train  its  sub- 
jects in  courtly  i)osture8.  movements  and  phrases,  but  it 
calls  upon  them  to  be  courteous  and  study  a  neighbor's  wealth. 
It  implants  within  them  an  enlarged  philanthropy  which 
thinks  little  of  the  accidents,  but  much  ot  the  essentials  of  hu- 
manity. Each  subject  of  its  power  becomes  a  center  of  activ- . 
ity  for  the  improvement  of  others.  The  surest  sign  of  its 
existence,  and  the  invariable  condition  of  its  growth  in  any 
heart,  is  its  longing  to  benefit  all  within  its  sphere,  and  its 
power  to  assimilate  them  to  the  divine  original.  It  is  not  a 
cold  and  bright  thought  passively  to  be  received  by  indolent 
minds,  but  a  practical  prmciple  to  stir  up  men's  hearts  and 
kindle  within  them  a  longing  to  do  good.  Debasing  vices  are 
threatened  by  it  with  penalties  temporal  and  eternal.  All  men 
are  held  up  as  on  the  same  level  of  spiritual  privilege  and 
amenable  to  the  same  immutable  law.  What  system  could  be 
devised  with  more  powerful  motives  or  guarantees  for  indi* 
vidual  and  social  progress  ? 

The  surest  test,  however,  of  the  power  of  Christianity  to 
elevate  the  individual  or  to  civilize  communities,  must  bo  the 
actual  facts  of  history.  Has  it  really  transformed  the  rude 
man  into  the  polished  citizen,  the  barbarous  into  tlie  civilized 
society,  and  carried  forward  the  civilized  community  to  higher 
and  continually  advancing  stages  of  refinement  ? 

When  sent  forth  originally  on  its  beneficent  mission,  its 
achievements  were  principally  among  illiterate  peasants. 
Never,  perhaps,  has  history  recorded  so  remarkable  an  in* 
stance  of  elevation  and  enlargement  of  mind.  Regarding 
them  simply  as  ordinary  men,  w^hat  could  have  produced  this  ? 
Have  we  any  evidence  that  it  was  the  desire  simply  for  intel- 
lectual improvement  or  social  refinement  ?  Have  we  not  ra- 
ther what  amounts  to  almost  a  contemptuous  denial  of  this,  from 
their  own  writings?  They  were  indeed  zealous  for  liirht  and 
knowledge,  but  it  was  wholly  of  a  spiritual  nature.  They  had 
confidence  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  due  time  to  effect  in* 
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tellectual  and  social  progress,  but  their  work  was  exclusively 
to  plant  the  Gospel  itself.  In  their  case,  at  least,  though  most 
of  thera  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men  with  respect  to 
everything  but  divine  knowledge,  and  though  the  most  edu- 
cated of  them  was  determined  to  know  nothinp^  but  Jesus 
Chpst^nnd  him  crucified,  power  was  not  productive  of  evil  in 
proportion  to  their  sincerity  and  zeal.  Tliey  were  a  precise 
exemplication  of  what  we  are  contending  for,  that  true  reli- 
gion is  not  of  itself  civilization,  but  the  surest  and  best  impul- 
sive power  toward  it.  It  is  not  the  thing  itself,  but  the  force 
which  secures  it.  We  are  not  absurd  enough  to  deny  that 
civilization  must  be  attained  by  intellectual  means,  but  we 
only  contend  that  the  dynamic  force,  which  lies  back  of  and 
pervades  the  best  civilization,  is  moral  and  religious.  We  af- 
nrm  that  the  only  civilization  which  is  progressive,  which  has 
grasped  and  made  subservient  to  its  purposes  all  intellectual 
and  social  agencies  within  its  field,  and  has  created  many  new 
ones,  was  commenced  with  a  movement  purely  evangelical, 
and  has  derived  its  principal  life  and  power  from  the  moral 
element.  Its  moral  heroes  are  the  very  ones  who  exert  the 
most  steady  and  the  mightiest  influence.  If  any  persons  may 
be  sure  to  live  and  act  in  the  hearts  of  men  through  all  time, 
they  may  be  sure  of  it.  Moral  acts,  instead  of  being  only  tem- 
porary in  their  results,  are  precisely  those  which  are  surest  of 
permanency.  The  achievements  of  goodness  are  seldom  for- 
gotten within  the  sphere  where  they  once  exerted  their 
power,  and  many  of  them  are  remembered  with  enthusiasm  in 
after  generations  and  awaken  thousands  to  emulation.  The 
religious  thoughts  and  deeds  of  Abraham,  and  David,  and  Paul, 
and  Augustine,  and  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  Wesley,  are  stir- 
ring more  hearts  to-day  than  the  purely  intellectual  or  polit- 
ical acts  of  their  most  highly  endowed  contemporaries.  Gre- 
cian philosophy  and  Roman  conquest  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
compared  with  Christianity  in  |heir  present  influence  upon 
the  world.     What  if  we  shall  concede  that  the  moral  and  reli- 

fious  system  of  Christianity  has  always  been  and  will  forever 
e  the  same  ?  A  stationary  power  may  act  upon  varying  ma- 
terials and  produce  upon  them  therefore  ever-varjang  effects. 
God  is  for  ever  the  same,  but  his  influence  is  perpetually  ac- 
complishing new  results.  That  system  of  truth,  which  is  a 
transcript  of  his  moral  nature,  may  have  always  lived  among 
men,  even  among  the  most  benighted  nations  through  some 
beautiful  maxims  and  traditions,  but  like  the  unchanging  vi- 
tal force  which  is  propagated  in  the  vegetable  world,  it  must 
give  existence  to  ever-varying  forms  and  activities  while  the 
earth  continues. 
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The  nations  among  which  Christianity  began  its  course 
were  already  far  advanced  in  civilization.  Its  work  was  not 
so  much  to  imitate,  as  to  appropriate,  fuse,  and  perfect  exist- 
ing civilizations.  Its  advent  was  in  the  fullness  of  time  when 
human  wisdom  had  demonstrated  its  own  insufficiency,  men's 
faith  had  very  generally  given  place  to  a  despairing  and  mock- 
ing scepticism,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations  was  for  a  coming 
One.  All  earlier  intellectual  movements  were  either  ab- 
sorbed by  Christianity,  or  they  settled  down  for  ages  into  a 
hopeless  immobility.  The  most  active  among  them  happened 
to  be  within  the  field  of  its  operation  and  soon  yielded  up  to  it 
everything  valuable  among  their  treasures.  Judaism,  origin- 
ally from  heaven,  and  still  retaining  its  divine  Scriptures,  but 
at  that  time,  in  fact,  a  degenerate  human  corruption,  having 
gathered  up  in  the  course  of  ages  the  mystical  wisdom  of  Ori- 
ental nations,  contributed  its  patriarchal  faith,  its  magnifi- 
cent poetry  and  ritual,  and  its  pure  morality.  Hellenism, 
which,  under  a  beautiful  sky  and  in  busy  intercourse  with  all 
nations,  had  elaborated  imperishable  models  of  literature  and 
aesthetic  art,  presented  her  admirable  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  her  immortal  language,  to  bo  the  best  vehicle  of 
Christian  thought  for  all  ages  ;  and  Romanism  made  over  its 
wonderful  legic^lation  from  which  all  subsequent  jurisprudence 
has  borrowed,  and  its  tenacious  system  of  government  to 
which  so  many  nations  willingly  submitted  for  centuries. 
With  unsparing  radicalism  Christianity  proved  all  things  in 
these  systems,  but  with  equally  unflinching  conservatism  she 
held  fast  all  that  was  good.  It  needlessly  destroyed  nothing 
of  which  it  could  avail  itself,  and  supplied  only  what  was  need- 
ful to  direct  and  stimulate  human  effort.  What  our  divine 
Founder  needed  not  for  himself,  he  graciously  accepted  from 
human  servants,  the  better  to  draw  forth  and  get  into  sympathy 
with  our  humanity.  In  his  own  personality  there  was  such  orig- 
inality and  harmony,  such  in^pendence  of  social  peculiarities 
around  him,  and  such  freed(m  in  the  development  of  his  own 
peculiar  nature,  that  sinful  infirmity  could  contribute  nothing 
to  his  fullness,  but  in  the  practical  system  he  gave  to  men  we 
find  that  much  was  borrowed  from  previous  materials.  His 
own  piety  was  not  especially  Judaistic,  his  teaching  was  not 
Alexandrine,  his  tastes  were  not  Grecian,  and  his  respect  for 
authority  was  not  Roman,  but  his  apostles  were  by  no  means 
equally  free  from  outward  influence.  Their  individualities  of 
character  were  strongly  affected  by  their  earlier  education, 
and  were  obviously  impressed  upon  their  respective  circles  of 
activity.      The  treasure  was  heavenly,  but  the  vessel  was 
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earthly,  the  light  was  from  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  but  it 
came  to  us  through  variously  colored  media.  The  essential 
nature  of  the  gospel  is  like  its  author,  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever,  but  the  form  of  mental  culture  and  of  civ- 
ilization which  its  votaries  assume,  depends  under  divine  di- 
rection very  much  upon  human  conditions.  And  most  provi- 
dential was  it  that  the  form  of  civirzation  which  primitive 
Christianity  adopted,  embraced  within  its  combination  Jewish 
theology,  Grecian  literature,  and  Roman  law.  All  the  npostles 
were  Jews,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  most  of  I  hem  di- 
vested themselves  of  national  exclusiveness  and  ritual  par- 
tialities, and  came  up  to  the  universal  freeness  of  the  gospel. 
Those,  however,  whose  influence  has  since  been  widest  upon 
Christian  civilization,  were  precisely  those  who  owed  mosst  to 
earlier  systems  of  human  culture.  Paul,  especially,  whose 
style  of  thought  and  learning  has  impressed  itself  most  upon 
European  society,  was  educated  at  Tarsus  as  well  as  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  was  familiar  with  Greek  as  well  as  Rabbinic  literature, 
and  knew  how  to  plead  his  rights  equally  well  before  a  Ro- 
man and  a  Jewish  tribunal.  Principally  from  his  writngs  has 
our  Occidental  Christianity  acquired  its  peculiar  tyf)e,  and 
only  in  a  subordinate  sense  can  wo  give  the  nami;  ofF.ithers 
to  those  who  have  conveyed  to  us  his  particular  spir.t  and 
mode  of  thought. 

That  the  ancient  church  was  at  one  time  indifTerent  to  clas- 
sical learning  is  surely  not  a  m  itter  of  surprise.  In  their  zeal 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  the  eailier  evangelists  h  \(\  very 
little  eye  or  heart  for  the  refinements  of  philosophv.  truly 
or  falsely  so  called.  The  law  of  the  spirit  of  li/c  was  then 
more  active  than  that  of  speculation  or  of  art  L  ke  an  apos- 
tle, they  looked  upon  society  as  o'le  great  si li p. \  reck  from 
which  they  longed  to  save  soinr,  -lul  woe  was  unto  them  if 
they  preached  not  the  gospel,  or  if  they  p;  um  d  to  stndv  the 
enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom.  U  was  not  that  in  tienerai  they 
wereoppj^sed  to  learning  or  philosophy, but  that  they  had  no  leis- 
ure or  active  love  for  them  while  the  M  icedoni  m  ciy  of  ;i  per- 
ishing world  was  in  their  ears.  In  tho>e  instances  in  which 
a  hostile  spirit  is  apparent,  w^  find  vome  exru^e  in  the  tact 
that  Greek  and  Roman  liter  tnre  was  then  aliiiO>t  wholly  in 
the  interest  of  paganism.  B  ^au  iful  as  in  niinv  resjiec  s  it 
really  was,  to  many  it  seemed  a  temple  to  demons,  sending 
forth  oracles  of  sensuality  and  deceit.  L-onod  i>ts  were  nreJed 
to  destroy  its  divinities  before  devout  inin(N  cou'd  qnietiv  en- 
joy its  humanities.  Its  poetry  and  art  seeni'd  like  a  more  ex- 
ternal glitter  upon  a  rotten  substance,   which  needed  to  be 
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wholly  Bwept  away  before  a  new  social  system  could  be  created 
with  Dody  enough  to  receive,  and  spirituality  enough  to  ensure 
an  enduring  polish.  Those  exquisite  productions  of  refined 
art  lost  all  their  beauty  when  in  the  service  of  voluj^tuousness. 
Public  entertainments,  theatres,  and  halls  of  learning,  as  well 
as  private  galleries  and  literary  circles,  became  hateful  oven 
to  the  better  class  of  heathen  moralists.  At  a  later  period  was 
added  the  shocking  brutality  of  the  persecutions.  The  am- 
phitheatre became  a  den  of  devouring  beasts,  and  public 
shews,  miserable  exhibitions  of  ferocity  against  the  Christians. 
Can  we  wonder  that  some  should  have  learned  to  abhor  those 
*  polite  circles  and  customs  which  had  become  associated  with 
the  mangled  remains  of  those  they  loved?  And  while  them- 
selves resisting  unto  blood  and  struggling  against  sin,  shall 
we  be  surprised  that  many  were  not  scrupulous  as  to 
the  amenities,  or  uniformly  just  toward  the  minor  morali- 
ties of  life  ?  Attention  to  these  is  not  common  even  vnth 
good  men  while  greater  moralities  remain  unsettled,  while  per- 
secution is  relentless,  and  learning  is  frowning  or  sneering  at 
goodness.  And  such  was  the  usual  lot  of  Christians  in  tuose 
primitive  periods.  But  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  their  reli- 
gion conquered  and  thoroughly  renovated  the  decayed  civili- 
zations of  the  Roman  Empire.  Many  social  abuses  she  was 
not  able  to  overcome,  and  some  of  them  she  was  beguiled  for 
a  long  time  to  support,  but  it  was  with  a  perpetual  protest  of 
her  true  heart.  Slowly  indeed  has  she  been  compelled  to  gain 
her  victories  over  the  inequalities  of  different  classes.  Slowly 
even  to  this  day  do  her  half-instructed  votaries  recognize  and 
obey  her  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  But  the  pro- 
cess is  sure,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  perpetual 
tendency  of  modern  society  in  the  direction  of  a  Christian  re- 
form. The  means  may  and  must  be  intellectual,  but  the 
uniform  force  is  moral  and  religious.* 

A  new  trial,  however,  was  prepared  for  Christianity  just  as 
she  seemed  to  have  achieved  a  general  triumph.  <6he  had 
mastered  the  ancient  civilizations  ; — could  siie  tiime  and  civi- 
lize barbarous  communities  ?  Scarcely  had  she  consolidated 
her  conquests  in  the  Roman  Empire  when  an  irruption  of 
Northern  Barbarians  appeared  likely  to  sweep  away  all  her 
institutions.  Hosts  of  rude  nations  pressed  upon  her  and 
threatened,  like  the  Saracens  in  subsequent  times,  to  extermi- 
nate the  w^holo  Christianized  population  before  she  had  had 

*  Ease's  llisi  of  the  Christ.  Church,  Div.  i.,  Chap.  1.  Neander's  Gen.  Hilt 
of  the  Chr.  Uei.  and  Church,  Intrud.  Chapter.  F.  C.  Baur's  Das  Christenthom 
Enter  Abdchuitt,  pp.  1>21. 
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an  opportunity  to  try  upon  them  her  spiritual  weapons.  What 
could  her  gentle  spirit  accomplish  against  brute  force  and 
overwhelming  numbers  ?  Here  was  a  trial  under  which  she 
had  good  reason  to  tremble,  and  gloriously  did  she  then  evince 
her  peculiar  power.  Those  barbarians  were  by  nature  noble 
men,  and  only  needed  her  spirit  to  become  far  nobler.  Though 
the  effeminate  Romans  were  no  match  for  their  rude  manli« 
neas  and  martial  virtues,  in  their  fiercest  impetuosity  they 

Stused  before  the  majesty  of  religion.  The  very  "Scourge  of 
od'^  humbled  himself  before  a  Christian  bishop.  To  the 
stem  mandate  of  repentance  and  the  call  for  obedience  to  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  the  instincts  of  nature's  children  yielded  a 
ready  submission.  The  ministers  of  Jesus — unlike  the  impe- 
rial soldiers,  who,  even  in  despair,  frowned  upon  them,  and  the 
mantled  philosophers  who  scorned  them  as  of  coarser  clay — 
met  them  as  brethren  and  trusted  themselves  to  their  gene- 
rosity. It  was  to  their  moral  and  religious  nature  that  the 
first  appeal  was  made.  The  intellect  was  aroused  only  to 
reach  the  heart,  and  no  doubt  was  felt  that  a  higher  refine- 
ment would  soon  be  desired,  and  that  every  mental  energy 
would  be  enlisted  for  its  attainment.  Christ  crucified  was  the 
first  power  applied  to  them,  and  when  they  were  thus  dra^vn  to 
tlie  All-Father  they  had  so  ignorantly  worshipped,  they  were 
elevated  in  every  other  respect  of  course.  And  in  not  a 
ungle  instance  did  this  policy  prove  to  be  unwise.  Nation 
after  nation  laid  aside  its  armor,  accepted  of  the  gospel,  and 
settled  peacefully  among  the  churches  to  receive  their  disci- 
pline and  worship  at  their  shrines.  No  doubt  their  views  were 
indistinct,  and  their  practice  was  imperfect.  Multitudes  re- 
ceived baptism  who  knew  not  the  full  import  of  its  vows,  and 
in  compliance  with  the  example  or  the  suggestion  of  their 
chieftains.  And  yet,  who  knows  how  far  into  their  hearts  even 
those  faint  impressions  may  have  reached,  notwithstanding 
their  somewhat  whimsical  and  boisterous  humor  ?  What  was 
entered  upon  with  levity  soon  deepened  into  serious  devotion 
and  an  earnest  life.  It  was  not  long  before  faith,  working  by 
love,  produced  the  complete  efflorescence  of  Christian  graces, 
to  ripen  into  the  mature  fruits  of  practical  wisdom.  Having 
attained  peace  with  God  and  with  their  fellow-raen,  they 
found  time  and  inclination  to  study  personal  and*  social  im- 
provement. Royal  courts  had  scarcely  become  familiar  with 
the  name  of  Christ  before  palatinate  schools  were  established 
in  them,  and  monarchs  strained  their  blue  eyes  to  read,  and 
sehooled  their  rough  fingers  to  write,  the  name  of  Jesus.  Isles 
of  saints  soon  became  eminent  for  learned  monasteries  and 
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learned  men.  Not  an  instance  is  on  record  of  a  people  be- 
coming civilized  and  then  Christianized,  as  if  religion  could 
not  be  understood  or  powerfully  aflFect  a  community  until  it 
had  received  a  considerable  degree  of  intellectual  culture. 
Men  who  knew  that  they  had  sinned  and  could  be  touched 
with  the  story  of  the  cross,  were  amply  endowed  to  be  con- 
verts to  the  Saviour.  Then,  gatherea  around  the  rude  church 
and  the  simple  monastery  (then  a  center  of  instruction  for  the 
people  and  of  industrial  employments)  they  soon  lost  the  un- 
couth manners  of  the  barbarian,  softened  into  gentleness,  sub- 
mitted to  the  restraints  of  discipline  and  law,  built  themselves 
substantial  dwellings,  and  cultivated  the  fields  assigned  them. 
We  soon  hear  of  organized  governments  and  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline which  the  haughtiest  monarch  dared  not  entirely  dis- 
regard, moral  achievements  which  will  stimulate  the  hearts  of 
men  to  the  latest  time,  and  a  knightly  courtesy  which  sheds  a 
lustre  even  over  a  dark  age.* 

Admirably,  too,  was  then  exhibited  the  reciprocal  action  of 
the  two  prime  elements  of  civilization,  as  each  individual  was 
ennobled  society  became  nobler,  and  as  society  advanced  it  fully 
returned  tlio  benefit  by  lielping  the  individual.  He  who  had 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  culture  received  a  power  he  could 
never  have  acquired  in  a  debased  and  ignorant  community, 
and  he  made  a  higher  achievement  possible  and  probable  to 
all  around  him.  The  wealth,  universities  and  libraries  which 
an  Alfred  and  a  Charlemagne  established  in  their  generation, 
enabled  their  successors  to  exceed  them  in  thought  and  action. 
The  discovery  of  printing  powerfully  promoted  general  intel- 
ligence through  which  multitudes  have  grown  wiser  than  their 
teachers.  The  refinement  of  a  Raffaelle  would  have  been 
impossible  at  an  earlier  period,  and  his  own  wonderful  crea- 
tions have  bodied  forth  ideas  to  quicken  inferior  natures 
ever  since. 

These  triumphs  of  Christianity  in  converting  and  civilizing 
the  nations  of  Northern  Europe  are  only  a  specimen  of  what 
she  has  often  accomplished  in  later  times.  In  Southern  Africa, 
among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  American  forests,  are 
tribes  which  have  emerged  from  a  state  so  degraded,  that 
even  their  humanity  seemed  doubtful,  and  have  exhibited  all 
the  elements  of  an  incipient  civilization.  But  a  high  degree 
of  improvement  has  never  been  realized  in  a  single  generation. 
It  has  always  been  the  work  of  centuries.     The  reality  of 

*  K.  R.  Hagenbach  Kirchengesch,  d.  Mittenalten,  Erst,  Th.,  pp.  1-37. — (Xqpt- 
figw's,    L-Eglisc  au  Moyenage,  Chap.  Prem.;  Ac—Ilase,  pp.  1G(>,  175, 179. 
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8uch  a  process,  however,  among  those  tribes  should  not  be 
(j^uestioned,  when  their  languages  have  been  reduced  to  wri- 
ting, a  system  of  universal  education  has  been  established, 
regular  laws  have  been  promulgated,  and  constitutional  gov- 
ernments organized,  domestic  relations  are  respected,  public 
worship  is  maintained,  the  lands  are  cultivated  with  improved 
implements,  and  the  costumes  and  manners  of  more  polite  na- 
tions are  imitated.     Individual  chiefs  among  them  have  laid 
aside  the  brutalities  and  rudeness  of  their  former  life,  and 
have  been  distinguished  for  a  native  dignity  and  wisdom 
which  fairly  entitle  them  to  a  place  among  a  nation's  benefac- 
tors.     But  even  our   most  advanced    civilizations  are  only 
in  their   infancy.      Modern    society,   and   the   church  itself, 
has  inherited  usages,  once,  perhaps,  wise,  but  now  obsolete 
and  injurious,  and  to  be  removed  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  subjection  of  one  class  to  another,  which  Christianity  al- 
ways enjoiAed  her  children  to  endure  as  a  temporary  evil  for 
the  Lord's  sake,  but  to  abrogate  as  soon  as  it  could  be  safely 
done,  has  been  in  some  cases  needlessly  continued  and  sus- 
tained.    Oppressive  monopolies,  insuperable  castes,  and  sec- 
tional restrictions  have  long  been  tolerated,  though  contradic- 
tory to  both  justice  and  expediency.   Society,  however  enlight- 
ened by  divine  and  human  wisdom,  and  liberalized  by  the  law 
of  kindness,  has  been  slow  to  recognize  the  equal  right  of 
every  man  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  a  community  boasting 
of  superior  freedom,  a  new  type  of  civilization  has  been  advo- 
cated, the  fundamental  principles  of  which  are,  that   civil 
equality  is  a  blessing  only  among  persons  of  a  superior  race, 
that  fraternity  can  have  no  proper  place  where  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  rank  and  station,  and  that  slavery  is  sanctioned  by 
God  and  indispensable  to  the  equal  happiness  of  all.      The 
exclusiveism  of  nobles,  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  domestic  servitude,  have  been  the  basis  of  pre- 
scriptive rights  which  have  been  contended  for  with  an  earn- 
estness and  even  a  sincerity  which  belonged  to  the  natural 
relations.     After  all  that  has  been  done  to  remove  the  burdens 
of  society,  there  are  yet  multitudes  for  whom  there  seems  no 
relief  but  by  some  violent  process.     They  cannot  rise  from 
their  pauperism,  whatever  their  industry  or  ingenuity,  they 
feel  no  motive  to  be  virtuous,  and  to  enlighten  them  is  only 
to  make   them  perceive  more   distinctly   their  oppression. 
Never  were  ther^  barbarians  more  degraded  and  brutal  than 
large  masses  in  our  great  cities,  beneath  the  shadows  of  our 
churches  and  our  palaces,  defying  our  police,  and  scorning  our 
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schools  and  colleges.  To  them,  our  facilities  for  intercourse 
are  only  means  for  extending  their  depredations  over  our 
whole  country,  and  they  have  methods  for  educating  one  an- 
other  in  the  sciences,  the  arts,  and  the  language  of  crime,  quite 
as  efficient  as  our  religious  and  literary  institutions  for  train- 
ing others  to  virtue.  Even  in  Christian  England,  while  some 
classes  are  progressing  in  rcGnement  and  wealth,  another  aad 
growing  class  is  sinking  deeper  in  ignorance  and  vice  ;  every 
eighth  person  is  a  pauper,  and  more  are  saved  from  suen 
a  lot  bv  habitual  crime.*  Christian  philanthropy  has  devised 
the  only  method  by  which  the  true  light  can  be  made  to  pen- 
etrate those  dark  haunts,  and  by  which  their  darker  spirits 
can  be  illuminated.  In  vain  we  should  wait  for  the  action 
upon  them  of  merely  intellectual  and  social  influences.  They 
will  never  be  reached  by  our  schools  nor  by  our  literary  and 
civil  institutions.  None  but  those  who  are  actuated  by  a  love 
of  souls  w^ll  go  after  them,  and  none  but  kind  and  sympathizing 
exertions  will  be  efifectual.  A  general  effort  of  this  Kind  may 
prevent  an  insurrection,  quite  as  terrific  as  that  which  their 
rulers  have  contemplated  with  such  complacency  in  our  own 
unhappy  country.  A  like  proportion  of  our  population  in  sla- 
very has  long  awakened  and  deserved  the  reproach  of  the  civ- 
ilized w^orld,  and  has  finally  proved  an  occasion  for  a  national 
struggle  of  unparalled  violence  and  loss,  but  our  most  earnest 

f)rayer  is  that  those  who  have  so  patiently  waited  for  our  po- 
itical  disorganization,  may  be  saved  from  a  more  fatal  conflict. 
But  the  question  relating  to  the  Christianization  and  civiliza- 
tion of  these  dangerous  classes  refers  not  to  one,  but  to  every 
country  on  the  globe,  and  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  most 
difficult  and  most  pressing  of  our  social  problems. 

There  is  one  more  line  of  argument  by  which  we  may  show 
the  tendency  of  Christianity  in  the  direction  of  civilization  : 
The  gospel  presents  before  its  votaries  a  perfect  ideal  of  civi- 
lization as  the  object  and  sure  result  of  all  their  efforts.  At 
the  vor}'  commencement  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  our  Lord  an- 
nounced that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand ;  that  is, 
that  he  was  then  laying  the  foundation  of  a  sovereignty  whose 
origin,  rnlor,  support,  and  termination  was  heavenly.  It^  con- 
sumation  and  complete  inauguration  was  to  be  prayed  for  and 
contended  for  in  an  indefinite  future,  but  its  commencemeoV 
be  proclaimed  when  its  King  entered  upon  the  scene  and  set 
up  the  royal  banner.    His  apostles  taught  us  more  clearly  to 

**  JossPH  Kat,  The  Social  ConditioQ  and  Education  of  the  People  of  Eog- 
laod.    Ohap.  L  On  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  England. 
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expect,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  a  resti- 
tution of  all  things  to  the  original  course  which  sin  has 
disturbed,  when  the  dominion  under  the  whole  heaven  shall 
he  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  our  sanctified 
Immanity  shall  constitute  a  great  household  of  God,  a  building 
iitly  framed  together,  an  holy  temple,  ah  habitation  of  God 
through  the  Spirit.  So  vast  are  the  results  thus  promised, 
80  glowing  the  language  with  which  inspired  seers  have 
described  them,  and  so  imperfect  the  progress  hitherto 
toward  their  realization,  that  many  have  looked  upon  them 
as  impossible  without  a  new  dispensation  of  miracles.  But 
the  more  carefully  we  read  the  word  of  prophecy,  the 
better  we  understand  its  high  wrought  symbolism,  and  the 
more  accurately  we  observe  the  unifonnity  and  stability  of 
Gkxl'8  natural  and  spiritual  laws,  the  more  we  are  convinced 
that  no  other  agencies  are  needed  for  the  establishment  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  than  those  now  in  action.  It  was  the  prim- 
itive building  of  God's  people  which  was  to  grow  into  this 
holy  temple,  and  the  scriptural  types  of  this  kingdom  were 
a  mastard  seed  growing  into  a  great  tree  which  was  to  fill  the 
earth,  leaven  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal  until  the  whole 
was  leavened,  and  a  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  increasing 
until  it  should  become  commensurate  with  the  globe.  Such 
expressions  seem  to  teach  us  that  this  is  no  preparatory  dis- 
pensation to  be  superseded  by  another,  but  that  it  is  an  ulti- 
mate and  eternal  kmgdom,  to  be  completed  by  causes  at  work 
within  itself.  Its  conquering  progress  is  accomplished  under 
the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  whose  sword  is  the  word  of 
God,  carried  forward  by  human  messengers.  Our  Lord  is  re- 
presented as  now  in  heaven,  directing  this  whole  process,  un- 
til all  enemies  shall  be  subdued  and  put  under  his  feet.  We 
have  no  hint  that  this  process  is  to  be  broken  off,  or  inter- 
rupted, or  changed  until  the  final  consummation  shall  be 
reached.  And  as  time  advances  and  the  books  of  revelation 
and  of  creation  are  better  understood,  reason  would  seem  to 
dictate,  what  experience  invariably  suggests,  that  a  miraculous 
i^ency  would  be  less  and  less  needful.  The  most  enlightened 
philosophers,  looking  solely  upon  the  the  action  of  present 
agencies,  have  not  been  so  incredulous  as  to  the  results  they 
may  accomplish.  The  progress  which  our  humanity  has  al- 
ready made  and  the  perfectibility  of  which  it  appears  suscep- 
tible, are  themes  on  which  they  never  tire  to  speak,  though 
many  of  them  are  willingly  ignorant  of  the  promises  which 
are  our  only  hope.  The  great  critic  of  pure  Reason  pro- 
nounced "  all  social  movements  on  our  planet  slow  preparations 
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for  one  grand  ultimate  form  of  universal  social  harmony  An 
organized  ecumenical  commonwealth,  in  which  all  parts  shall 
be  related  to  one  another,  and  a  central  principle  shall  ani- 
mate and  attract  the  whole."  We  are  far  from  rejecting  the 
great  principle,  for  which  Draper,  Buckle,  Powell,  and  other 
writers  of  their  school,  have  contended  with  such  a  profusion 
of  illustrations,  viz  :  that  the  progress  of  civilization  and  all  8o- 
cial  changes  are  never  arbitrary  or  fortuitous,  but  determina* 
ble  by  regular  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  we  strenuously  main- 
tain this  theory,  and  build  our  highest  hopes  upon  it.  We 
only  contend  that  those  laws  are  an  expression  of  a  divine 
will,  and  have  been  devised  and  directed  with  a  view  to  the 
attainment  of  precise  and  predetermined  results.  Our  faith, 
if  not  our  science,  makes  us  firm  believers  in  final  causes  de- 
vised by  Him  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  we 
regard  every  power  in  this  universe  as  working  under  his  con- 
trol. Whether  we  must  believe  that  the  influence  which 
secures  definite  ends  was  put  forth  only  in  the  original  consti- 
tution of  things,  or  is  communicated  as  the  emergency  calls  for 
it,  we  need  not  renounce  our  confidence  that  every  falling 
hair  and  every  answer  to  prayer  is  provided  i\)r  in  the  divine 
counsels.  We  have  very  little  doubt  that,  at  this  moment, 
causes  are  in  operation  which  only  need  to  be  intensified  and 
extended  to  secure  the  coming  of  Christ^s  kingdom.  Those 
causes  include  an  almighty  Spirit,  an  incarnate  Redeemer, 
and  all  natural  and  spiritual  agents,  working  by  established 
laws,  so  perfect  that  they  will  never  need  suspension,  viola- 
tion or  miraculous  intervention.  But  whatever  our  views  of 
the  means  by  which  God's  kingdom  is  to  be  established,  the 
believer  in  revelation  has  a  joyful  assurance  that  all  social  de- 
velopments are  subject  to  a  divine  control,  and  are  working 
together  to  bring  all  nations  into  one  grand  Christian  com- 
monwealth.* 

Defective  views  of  this  kingdom  have  sometimes  restricted 
it  to  the  sphere  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  result  has 
been,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  hierarchy  clainnng  only  eccle- 
siastical power  has  yet  demanded  the  control  of  all  depart- 
ments of  human  society,  and  on  the  other,  extreme  spiritual- 
ists have  restricted  Christ's  kingship  to  matters  exclusively 
pertaining  to  the  church.  The  scriptural  idea  seems  to  us  much 
more  comprehensive.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  or  of  Christ 
embraces  not  merely  the  church,  but  the  state,  whose  ma^s- 

•  Herzogs  Real  Encyklopfledie fiir  prot  Theol.  u. Kircho.  Art  ** Reich Gottes,*' 
by  Kling.    Avtj.  AWutus^  Die  letzten  binge,  pp.  59-6(>. 
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trates  are  ordained  by  liim  and  his  ministers,  as  truly  as  apos- 
tles, evangelists,  and  pastors.  The  various  departments  of 
science,  art,  and  common  life,  are  also  under  him,  for  even  do- 
mestic servants  are  said  to  serve  the  Lord  Christ.  They  are 
noi,  in  the  same  sense,  subject  to  tlie  church,  except  in  their 
reli^oas  character.  They  have  distinct  laws  of  their  own, 
are  independent  of  ecclesiastical  control,  and  have  a  coordinate 
jarisdiction  under  a  common  Lord.  Each  of  them,  too,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  peculiar  form  of  civilization,  which  it  has  a  right 
to  work  out  without  dictjition  from  the  church  or  from  any 
power  but  its  own.  Through  their  joint  action  and  under  the 
government  of  their  theanthropic  Head,  there  is  to  be  a  com- 
mon Christian  civilization,  in  the  great  "  City  of  God." 

The  church  will  become  a  great  spiritual  family  for  mutual 
discipline  and  divine  worship,  diversified,  perhaps,  by  national 
organizations,  but  one  in  essential  faith,  spirit,  and  purpose — 
without  hostile  sects,  but  with  free  developments  of  thought, 
taste,  and  social  activity,  lorded  over  by  no  selfish  hierarch- 
ies, intruding  into  no  departments  beyond  its  measure,  un- 
fettered in  spirit,  healthy  in  life,  and  the  mother  of  all  spir- 
itual living. 

The  state  will  have  a  sphere  of  activity  of  immense  im- 
portance, as  the  center  of  all  law  and  association  for  the  com- 
mon benefit,  the  arbiter  of  all  rights  where  honest  litigants 
may  appeal  to  its  bar,  the  common  director,  through  whose 
wisdom  all  business  miy  be  brought  into  amity  and  reciproci- 
ty, and  all  diversities  mvy  be  harmonized  ;  and  the  represen- 
tative of  distinct  nations  in  the  arrangement  ol'  mutual  inter- 
ests. Principalities  and  powers  may  be  needed,  not  to  lift  up 
sword  against  one  another,  or  to  conduct  hostile  armies,  but 
U)  direct  widely  separated  nationalities  along  the  path  of  unend- 
ing progress. 

SderuXy  unrestrained  by  authority  and  guided  by  her  own 
independent  rules,  will  read  from  the  book  of  nature  a  history 
and  a  system  of  the  universe  in  complete  harmony  with  faitii, 
will  throw  her  keen  glance  into  every  secret  of  God's  visible 
handiwork,  will  develop  new  powers  and  combinations  of 
physical  agents,  and  will  shew  how  tliose  forces  which  now 
terrify  man  and  make  him  their  sport,  may  be  so  tamed  as  to 
be  his  gentlest  servants.  And  if  the  degree  of  a  people's  civ- 
iliBation  may  be  acurately  measured  by  their  control  of  ex- 
ternal agents  and  their  substitution  of  physical  lor  human  and 
animal  power,  what  will  bo  man's  position  when  he  shall  have 
that  complete  dominion  over  nature  which  the  Creator  origi- 
nally gave  him  ?     It  is  almost  within  the  recollection  of  persons 
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now  living,  when  many  of  our  sciences  had  their  distinct  onn- 
mencement,  and  we  have  seen  how  a  discovery  of  only  two  or 
three  laws,  like  those  of  steam,  magnetism,  and  the  photo- 
graphic light  has  enlarged  the  circle  of  human  power  ;  what 
then  must  be  the  result  when  an  indefinite  number  of  such 
laws  shall  have  been  discovered,  combined,  and  applied  to  the 
service  of  man  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 

And  will  there  be  no  distinct  province  for  Art  in  that  king- 
dom  ?  Its  true  province  is,  after  science  has  told  us  what  our 
universe  is,  to  direct  us  how  to  use  it.  In  its  industrial  de- 
partment it  gives  us  rules  to  apply  our  knowledge  to  useful 
results,  and  in  its  cesthetic  department  it  teaches  us  to  give  all 
things  beautiful  forms  and  arrangements.  We  have  that  in 
our  original  natures  which  craves  both  of  these,  and  grace  will 
not  fail  to  form  us  more  and  more  like  him  who  has  made 
everything  beautiful  in  his  time.  What  are  all  our  Fine  Arts 
but  an  attempt  to  give  an  expression  to  the  spirit  of  nature, 
and  what  is  that  spirit  but  nHture\s  Creator  ?  Whe  gave  mel- 
odies and  harmonies  to  sounds,  color  to  forms,  grace  to  mo- 
tions, and  a  deep  poetic  meaning  to  all  things  ?  There  is  a 
beauty  to  holiness,  a  delightful  harmony  to  truth,  and  both  are 
a  perpetual  hymn  to  our  Creator.  Heaven  is  such  a  profound 
harmony  of  thought,  of  action  and  of  worship  that  it  seems 
best  described  as  a  glorious  song.  Its  streets  are  paved  with 
gems,  and  its  proportions  are  the  perfection  of  architecture. 
And  when  Christianity  has  passed  through  her  conflicts  and 
can  calmly  indulge  her  a&sthetic  tendencies,  she  will  thrust 
aside  the  tame  imitations  and  romantic  falsehoods  which  a  low 
sensuality  has  forced  upon  art,  and  will  embody  in  her  poetry 
and  music,  her  pictured  and  sculptured  forms,  her  architec- 
tural structures  and  her  useful  instruments,  a  lofty  ideal  of  love- 
liness and  grace,  which  will  render  even  common  life  the  per- 
fection of  holy  beauty.  And  while  science  traverses  our  uni- 
verse as  a  prophet  to  thought  and  a  preceptor  to  industry,  and 
the  church  follows  her  to  consecrate  it  as  a  temple  for  fellow- 
ship and  worship,  holy  art,  called  and  filled  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  for  all  manner  of  cunning  workmanship,  will  throw  over 
everything  the  inspiration  of  mysterious  forms,  a  truly  relig- 
ious light  and  the  most  perfect  harmonies. 

Need  we  add  that  from  all  this  will  follow  a  refinement  of 
manners  which  is  frequently  mistaken  for  the  whole  of  civili- 
zation, but  which  when  alone  is  of  very  inferior  value  ?  Every 
art  pursued  as  an  end  is  the  si^  of  hoUowness  and  falsehood, 
and  tends  to  produce  increas^  feebleness.  A  Chinese  over- 
r,efinement,  or  a  heartless  courtliness,  must  neceasarily  be  an 
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affectation  and  a  lie,  which  is  certainly  no  better  than  honest 
ndeness.  Bat  when  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart  has  been 
ennobled,  and  the  ontward  life  is  its  unconscious  expression, 
the  whole  manner  becomes  not  only  stamped  with  importance 
bnt  with  grace.  Where  each  esteems  others  better  than  him- 
Belf,  the  proprieties  of  life  will  be  as  naturally  regarded  as  the 
more  cardinal  virtues. 

A  Christianity  then  which  appropriates  to  its  use  all  which 
is  truly  Yuluable,  and  supplies  all  which  is  defective  in  earlier 
civilizations,  has  been  the  impelling  motive  and  life  to  all  ex- 
isting civilizations  of  a  healthy  and  progressive  nature,  has  for 
its  especial  work  to  save  and  elevate  the  individual  man  and  to 
•end  him  forth  to  ^ave  and  elevate  his  fellow-men,  and  finally, 
has  for  its  great  aim  and  promise  to  erect  a  kingdom  which 
shall  be  the  perfection  of  holy  fellowship  and  worship,  author- 
ity and  law,  science,  art  and  manners,  may  surely  be  pronounced 
a  mighty  agent  in  human  civilization. 


.  VIII THE  COVENANTERS  AND  THE  STUARTS. 

By  Rev.  W.  S.  Drtbdale,  Philadelphia. 

On  the  broad  top  of  Dunse  Law,  within  six  miles  of  the  Eng- 
lish border,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1637,  was  encamped  the  ar- 
my of  the  Covenanters,  under  Alexander  Leslie.  Charles 
Stuart  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  near  Berwick,  hav- 
ing advanced  so  far  to  meet  them.  Twenty-four  thousand 
Scottish  soldiers,  with  competent  officers,  sheltered  by  shingle 
huts  covered  with  straw  or  turf,  well  armed,  well  clad,  and  res- 
olute, were  patiently  awaiting  the  hour  of  conflict.  They  wore 
a  dull  gray  uniform  and  blue  caps  or  bonnets,  adorned  with 
blue  ribbons.  A  large  blue  flag,  bearing  the  Scottish  arms, 
and  inscribed  with  the  motto,  "  For  Christ's  Crown  and  Cov- 
enant," waved  before  every  captain's  door.  The  Blue  Bon- 
nets, some  months  later,  with  as  fearless  hearts  and  in  as  com- 
plete array,  were  over  the  border. 

There  are  three  eras  of  the  Covenant ;  the  first  establishes 
the  Calvinistic  type  of  the  Reformation  in  ScotlHud  ;  the  sec- 
ond extends  it  vigorously  to  England  :  and  the  third  finds  it 
driven  back  to  its  original  limits,  in  deadly  contest  with  the 
Episcopacy  of  the  southern  court,  which  has  recovered  itself 
with  the  restoration   of  the  Stuarts,  and  has  become  despe- 
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rately  aggressive.  The  times  in  which  we  live  give  an  unu- 
sual interest  to  these  early  struggles  for  liberty.  The  blue  of 
the  Covenanter's  flag,  as  the  emblem  of  truth  and  fidelity, 
rallies  the  hosts  of  freedom  again  in  the  star-spangled  banner  ; 
and  hence  a  brief  sketch  of  this  eventl'ul  period  of  Scottish 
history  will  not  be  thought  untimely. 

When  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  struggling  for  despotic 
rule,  set  themselves  against  tlie  Reformation,  their  subjects 
had  either  to  resign  both  religious  and  civil  liberty,  or  to 
unite  and  resist.  They  pledged  to  each  other'*  life,  goods, 
and  blood,"  and  entered  U[)on  revolution  ;  and  the  common 
judgment  of  mankind  approves  their  conduct  us  that  of  pat- 
riots and  heroes,  because  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause. 
The  same  impulse  which  made  the  Protestant  camps  great 
prayer-meetings,  and  gathered  the  people  of  France,  and 
Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands  in  armed  crowds  to  field-preach- 
ings, banded  together  the  Hollanders  against  Philip,  the  Cav- 
aliers of  Dauphiny  and  Provence  ngainst  Guise,  and  the  Scot- 
tish Presbyterians  agaiiist  the  Stuarts.  With  the  last  the 
Covenant  was  the  bond  of  association. 

In  1557  the  Protestant  lords  of  Scotland,  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Edinburgh,  *'  unanimously  resolved  to  adhere  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  exert  themselves  for  the  advancement  of  the  Refor- 
mation." They  subscribed  a  bond,  sacredly  pledging  mutual 
help,  and  renewed  invitations  to  John  Knox,  then  in  Geneva, 
to  return  to  Scotland.  They  styled  themselves  the  '*  Congre- 
gation of  the  Lord."  The  Primate  of  Scotland,  Hamilton,  had 
just  sent  a  grey-headed  priest  to  the  flames  for  embracing  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin.  The  Court  had  determined  to  proceed 
instjintly  against  the  reformed  teachers,  and  the  most  eminent 
of  them  were  summoned  before  the  Council  at  Stirling.  The 
Congretcation  armed  and  rallied  to  protect  their  preachers. 
Marv,  Queen  of  Scots,  temporized  and  collected  troops,  prin- 
cipally French,  to  subdue  this  Protestant  party.  Too  wary 
to  be  amused  by  subterfuges,  the  Congregation  gathered  the 
whole  body  of  peers,  barons,  and  representatives  of  boroughs 
of  their  side,  and  unanimously  resolved  that  Mary  of  Guise 
should  be  deprived  of  the  office  of  Regent,  which  she  had  ex- 
ercised so  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  kingdom.  Scottish 
nationality  and  the  Protestant  religion  were  then  arrayed 
against  the  court,  with  its  Romanism  and  its  mercenaries  of 
France.  Ent::lai!d  came  to  the  help  of  the  Presbyterians  ;  and 
when  both  English  and  French  withdrew,  Scotland  was  under 
Protestant  control,  and  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship  was 
fully  established  on  the  ruins  of  Popery. 
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In  1581.  the  National  Covenant  was  first  subscribed.  Scotland 
had  long  bee^i  in  confusion,  owin^  to  the  obstinate  struggle 
between  the  Reformers  and  the  Queen's  party.  Jesuits  and 
seminary  priests  were  swarming  into  the  country.  Letters 
from  Rome  were  intercepted  giving  dispensations  to  Roman 
Catholics  to  profess  the  Protestant  creed  for  a  time,  provided 
that  they  maintained  an  attachment  to  the  old  faith  at  heart, 
and  secretly  promoted  it  by  every  means  in  their  power.  An 
alarm  spread  through  the  whole  nation,  which  resulted  in  the 
first  public  signing  of  the  Covenant  by  all  classes.  They 
pledged  themselves  **  under  the  same  oath,  handwrit,  and 
pains,  to  defend"  the  King's  "  person  and  authority  with  goods, 
bodies,  and  lives,  in  the  defence  of  Christ's  evangel,  liberties 
of  our  country,  ministration  of  justice,  and  punishment  of  m- 
iqaity,  against  all  enemies  within  this  realm,  or  without."  The 
King  first  added  his  name,  then  his  household.  The  Privy 
Council  and  General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  church  passed 
the  necessary  acts,  and  the  instrument,  under  the  influence  of 
the  ministers,  was  generally  subscribed  in  all  the  parishes. 

Two  generations  had  nearly  been  numbered,  and  the  almost 
forgotten  Covenant  was  revived  under  more  threatening  dan- 
ger, to  become  an  efiectual  safeguard  and  be  covered  with  its 
proudest  glory.  In  the  interval,  the  Reformation  in  the  Brit- 
ish isles  had  been  shapinji*:  and  consolidating  itself.  Elizabeth, 
the  first  James,  and  the  first  Charles,  were  not  heartily  with  the 
Protestants  ;  and  none  understood  it  better  than  their  Prot- 
efttant  subjects.  Motives  of  policy  alone  kept  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Tudor  from  union  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  James 
began  to  move  towards  it  as  soon  as  his  crown  covered  the 
southern  as  well  as  the  norihern  kingdom.  Meanwhile  the 
Reformed  party,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed,  had  se- 
cured their  ascendancy.  When  Charles  manifested  unequiv- 
ocal signs  of  bringing  his  realm  back  ;igain  to  the  semi-Ro- 
manism  which  all  understood  was  a  convenient  luilting-place 
for  the  ancient  superstitions,  the  Puritan  revolution  was  at 
once  inaugurated. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Scottish  Covennnt  comes 
into  view  the  second  timo.  Tiie  Err^lish  lud  grown  unaccus- 
tomed to  war,  but  the  [leasMiit  of  the  Scottish  lowLmds  still 
carried  his  lance  and  hrondswonl  to  protect  himself  from  the 
raids  of  the  neighboring::  ni'i:hlandmen.  Multitudes  of  Scots- 
men had  joined  their  fortnnes  with  Gnstavns  Adol[)]]us  in  his 
contest  with  the  Germ  »n  emperor.  As  soon  as  the  s^^orm  of 
battle  threatened  at  home,  these  returned  and  were  .scattered 
abroad  over  the  country,  forming  an  excellent  nucleus  around 
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which  an  excellent  army  might  be  collected.  The  troops  of 
Ouslavus  were  the  best  disciplined  in  the  world,  and  these 
Scotsmen  brought  home  that  discipline.  In  the  ranks  of  Ous- 
tavus  the  voice  of  prayer  arose  as  it  did  afterwards  among 
CromwelPs  soldiers,  and  military  mingled  with  religious  en- 
thusiasm. It  was  a  fit  school  of  training  for  the  Scottish  Cov- 
enanter of  this  period. 

The  nation  had  forsaken  Rome  under  the  preaching  of  Knox 
and  his  compeers.  Men  of  the  same  spirit  abounded  now, 
afraid  of  the  face  of  no  man,  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
God  had  commissioned  them  for  a  mighty  work.  Their  creed, 
drawn  from  the  Bible,  was  distinct  and  supported  by  a  pow- 
erful logic.  Zeal  made  them  eloquent,  and  they  swayed  the 
minds  of  their  countrymen  as  men  had  never  better  done  be- 
fore, nor  have  more  powerfully  done  since.  The  kirk-session, 
the  presbytery,  the  synod,  the  assembly,  bound  clergy  and 
people  in  one  compact  mass.  Knox  and  Melville  had  not  la- 
bored in  vain  •  and  Welch,  and  Ker,  and  Bruce,  and  Simpson, 
had  entered  into  their  labors.  Faithful  to  their  flocks,  the 
whole  land  followed  them  as  good  shepherds. 

The  nation  was  thoroughly  Presbyterian.  The  Court  wau 
determined  that  England  and  Scotland  should  be  united  in 
Episcopacy.  The  struggle  had  continued  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Keformation  between  the  Hierarchy  in  possession  and 
the  General  Assembly,  grown  to  be  a  power.  Even  during 
the  regency  of  Morton,  whilst  James  was  still  in  the  minority, 
some  of  the  leading  nobles,  with  too  keen  an  eye  to  tlie  estates 
of  the  church,  had  attempted  to  uphold  what  were  popularly 
styled  the  Tulchan  bishops.  Now,  a  Tulchan  bishop  was  one 
who  brought  conveniently  into  his  patron's  hand  the  revenues 
of  his  see.  Andrew  Melville  led  m  the  assemblies  in  defence 
of  the  parity  of  the  clergy,  and  by  1580  Prelacy  was  routed 
from  the  kingdom  and  the  second  book  of  Discipline  deter- 
mined the  character  of  the  Scottish  church. 

But  James  would  be  a  free  and  absolute  monarch,  and  it  was 

fiartofhis  king-cm  ft  to  re-estnblish  Eiiscopacy  in  Scotland, 
n  1G06  bishops  were  restored.  The  General  Assembly  was 
Bubsidi/ed,  and  the  Parlinment  of  1621  ratified  the  five  arti- 
cles of  Perth  which  had  been  passed,  enjoining  kneeling  in  the 
reception  of  the  sacranjental  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  the 
observance  of  holidays,  episcopal  confirmation,  private  baptism, 
and  private  communicating.  The  laws  in  these  matters  were 
dead  letters.  In  Edinburgh,  on  one  occasion  of  celebrating 
the  communion,  only  seven  persons  out  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion yielded  to  the  articles  of  Perth  by  kneeling.    The  High- 
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Commission  which  had  been  appointed  had  not  been  able  to 
enforce  these  odions  laws. 

In  1625,  came  in  Charles  to  rule  over  the  United  Kingdom. 
His  ideas  of  his  unlimited  power  as  a  prince  placed  the  church 
of  a  whole  kingdom  at  his  control.  He  entered  almost  imme- 
diately  into  the  struggle  with  the  Presbyterians  of  the  north, 
which  proved  his  ruin.  He  first  endeavored  to  regain  for  the 
bishops  the  estates  of  the  church,  which  had  been  appropria- 
ted by  the  Scottish  nobles.  His  next  leading  step  was  to  in- 
troduco  the  Service-book  or  Liturgy  among  the  churches  of 
Scotland.  He  communicated  this  purpose  as  early  as  1629  to 
Land,  whose  heart  was  devoted  to  his  scheme  of  conciliating 
the  Roman  Catholics.  In  1636  the  Episcopal  Book  of  Canons 
superseded  the  Presbyterian  Book  of  Discipline  ;  and  to  cora- 

f^lete  the  work  of  father  and  son,  and  restore  Episcopacy  in 
all  to  Scotland,  it  only  remained  to  force  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  on  the  people. 

The  clergy  of  England  of  this  time  were  the  worthy  fixthers 
of  those  who,  a  generation  later,  heavily  preached  and  meekly 

{racticed  passive  obedience  to  the  sovereign  of  the  realm. 
his  subservience  to  the  court  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  freedom 
with  which  the  Scottish  pulpit  dwelt  upon  the  royal  charac^ 
ter  and  measures.  In  their  extemporary  prayers,  king  and 
subjects  were  brought  directly  to  God,  their  sins  alike  con- 
fessed, and  pardon  for  both  alike  supplicated ;  and  here 
too,  the  Presbyter  had  a  favorable  opportunity  of  convey- 
ing sentiments,  and  dealing  censures,  that  could  not  so  well 
be  expressed  in  the  didactic  sermon.  Extemporary  prayer 
was  the  abomination  of  both  James  and  Charles.  A  Prayer- 
book  would  remedy  these  and  other  evils. 

The  General  Assembly  was  Presbyterian,  brain,  and  hand, 
and  mouth.  It  had  worked  its  way  gradual ly  into  a  real  in- 
dependence of  the  king  ;  and  to  prostrate  the  Scottish  church 
at  nis  feet,  the  king  must  destroy  the  Assembly.  The  princi- 
ple of  liberty  in  alliance  with  religion  had  its  advocates,  men 
worthy  of  the  cause,  in  the  Presbyterian  clergy  ;  and  English 
and  Scottish  liberty  together,  both  civil  and  religious,  were  at 
stake  in  the  contest  gathering  blackness  over  the  nation.  The 
8acce^s  of  the  king  was  the  overthrow  of  British  freedom,  now 
struggling,  though  in  weakness,  to  understand  and  proclaim 
itself.  Charles's  policy  of  "Thorough",  clearly  defined  by  his 
minister  of  state,  Strafford,  was  nothing  short  of  strengthening 
and  stiffening  the  king  into  a  despot,  and  rendering  the  Brit- 
ish realm  an  Austria  under  his  heel. 
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Not  to  dwell  upon  this  period  of  English  history,  so  familiar 
to  the  general  reader,  we  haston  to  the  crisiij  of  British  free- 
dom and  the  Covenant,  by  which  it  was  successfully  met. 
Tamely  to  receive  the  Service-book  was  to  enthrone  the  mon- 
arch in  both  church  and  state,  and  make  him  an  irresponsible 
despot  over  both  England  and  Scotland.  The  23d  of  July 
1637,  came.  A  Scottish  calm  was  over  the  countenance  of  the 
land,  but  Scottish  courage  and  determination  were  in  the 
northern  heart.  The  Cathedral  church  of  Edinburgh  toned 
the  rest ;  received  without  dissatisfaction  at  the  High  church, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  not  likely  to  excite  clamor 
in  other  places.  The  church  was  crowded  upon  this  revolu- 
tionary morning.  Archbishops  and  bishops  were  arranged 
in  their  robes  ;  the  lords  of  sessions  and  municipal  magie* 
trates,  with  batons  and  badges,  graced  the  occasion.  The 
bishop  of  Edinburgh  was  himself  to  preach.  The  dean  at 
length  began  the  new  liturgy.  Instantaneously  the  Sab- 
bath quiet  of  Scotland  chasiges  into  the  angriest  storm. 
The  people  will  not  discriujinate  between  the  old  robes  of 
Rome  and  the  new  ones  of  the  court ;  between  the  archbish- 
ops and  bishops  of  the  mass,  and  the  dignitaries  and  the  new 
religion  which  they  deem  just  as  popish  without  the  masa. 
Groans  and  hisses,  whoops  and  hurrahs,  and  clappings  of 
hands  and  stampings  of  feet,  drown  the  voice  of  the  priest  in 
the  desk.  But  the  hierarchy  will  press  the  service  through 
the  riot,  and  the  riot  in  which  the  Scottish  proprieties  are 
forgotten  rises  at  once  into  the  dhnensions  and  majesty  of  a 
revolution.  The  dean  cannot  hear  his  own  words  and  stops 
for  a  moment.  The  bishop  calls  out  to  him  to  proceed  with 
the  Collect  of  the  day.  A  woman's  voice  alliterates  a  pun  : 
"  Deil  colic  the  name  o'  ye,"  she  exclaims,  and  gives  empnasis 
to  her  words  with  the  movable  stool  upon  whidi  she  is  sitting, 
which  slie  aims  at  dean  James  Hannahs  head.  He  dodges 
only  to  become  the  mark  for  multitudes  of  clasp  bibles  which 
are  hurled  from  every  direction,  after  Jerry  Geddes'  "  ticket 
of  remembrance."  The  congregation  is  driven  out  of  the 
church,  and  the  forced  service  goes  on  ;  but  as  the  service 
goes  on,  the  congregation  on  the  outside  mutters  and  musters 
and  gives  the  signal  to  Scotland  that  the  hour  has  come. 

It  is  but  a  mob,  and  the  work  of  change  must  go  on,  is 
the  decree  of  the  Court.  And  on  it  goes  blackening  the  storm 
to  a  tempest.  The  ministers  who  have  not  used  the  Service- 
book  are  "  horned"  according  to  the  royal  proclamation,  or 
declared  rebels.  The  bishops  are  deserted  by  the  Scottish 
Council  of  state,  and  stand  alone,  exposed  to  public  execration. 
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The  liturgy  is  suppressed  until  the  king's  pleasure  is  known. 
It  is  to  be  the  same  all  over  Scotland  ;  the  whole  country 
scornfally  and  resolutely  rejected  the  Sdrvice-book.  But  the 
king's  pleasure  is  that  the  Liturgy  shall  be  enforced  upon 
the  people,  as  though  there  had  been  no  outbreak.  Pour 
ministers  of  Scotland  petition  tor  a  suspension  of  tlie  horning 
with  which  the  bishops  have  threatened  theni,  one  of  them  is 
Alexander  Henderson  uf  Fife.  The  Council  favor  the  petition 
and  it  goes  to  the  king,  whose  reply  will  be  received  by  .the 
2d  of  September,  when  the  Councii  meet  again.  His  answer 
is  sent  down  by  the  duke  of  Lenox.  Ten  nobles,  many  of  the 
g^entrv  or  barons,  and  crowds  of  the  people,  with  a  little  lei- 
sure from  the  finishing  of  harvest,  flock  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
erentful  day. 

The  20th  of  September  lias  arrived  ;  Edinburgh  is  tlironged. 
Lenox  is  there  with  the  king's  answer  ;  he  does  not  relent,  he 
will  not  relax  his  efforts  to  force  the  religion  of  the  En«^li8h 
court  upon  Scotland.  But  Scotland  has  no  sin  to  confess  in 
the  tumult  at  the  High  church  at  Edinburgh  ;  the  alternative 
wan  tumult  or  submission  to  tvrannv.  The  deternjination  of 
the  Scots  to  resist  is  at  least  equally  as  firm  as  the  king's  to 
force  Episcopacy.  To  convince  the  duke  of  Lenox  and  the 
king,  oi  the  nationiility  of  the  opposition,  an  immense  con- 
course lines  both  sides  of  the  streets  through  which  the  duke 
is  to  pass  to  the  Council.  The  flower  of  Scottish  nobility 
and  gentry  is  here,  representatives  from  numerous  bur«rs  nnd 
presbyters,  ninety  ministers,  including  the  whole  presbytery 
of  Stirling,  and  thousands  of  yeomary  from  the  count  ry.  They 
bow  low  to  the  duke  as  he  passes,  impressing  him  by  tiieir 
respectability,  numbers,  and  resolute  bearing.  A  committee 
present  him  with  a  fresh  petition,  which  he  promises  to  bear 
to  the  king,  and  transmit  his  answer.  The  answer  will  (ome 
on  the  17th  of  October.  In  the  interval  the  clergy  lead  the 
people  in  prayer  for  a  favorable  answer  to  their  sup|)lic  it  ion, 
and  four  leading  preachers  go  through  Scotland,  waking  up 
the  people  to  the  interests  involved  in  the  struggle  before 
them. 

The  throng  in  Edinburgh  on  the  17th  of  October,  1637,  is 
still  greater  than  that  of  the  last  of  September.  T.ie  sliires 
are  fully  represented,  and  the  band  of  nobility  i^ieveIl  lu-jLrer. 
The  reply  to  the  petition  does  not  attempt  to  so  >tli  3  t!io  dis- 
content. The  Council  are  to  be  removed  to  Linlithj^ow,  and 
t\\e  petitioners  are  to  depart  from  Edinburgh  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  under  penalty  of  being  proclaimed  rebels.  Then 
riot,  the  attendant  of  revolution,  bursts  forth  again  ;  the  cry  is, 
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'*Ood  defend  all  who  will  defend  God's  cause,  and  confound  the 
Service-book  and  all  its  adherents."  A  stronger  supplicatioii 
is  drawn  up  and  subscribed  before  night  by  five  hundred  of  the 
best  names  of  Scotland  ;  and  consultation  is  hurriedly  held, 
and  some  agreement  reached  for  combination  against  the  Court 
for  the  rights  of  conscience. 

Revolution  now  ripens  fast.  The  concourse  in  Edinburgh, 
on  the  15th  of  November,  exceeds  that  of  either  of  the  former 
days  of  excitement.  Every  part  of  Scotland  is  fully  repre* 
sented.  Aberdeen  is  the  only  burgh  which  has  no  committee, 
ministers,  or  commoners.  The  earl  of  Montrose  publicly 
joins  the  opposition.  The  Council  of  Linlithgow  is  prevailed 
upon  to  join  commissioners  from  the  people  with  them  in  their 
deliberations  ;  these  commissioners  give  the  preponderance  to 
the  popular  party.  The  famous  committees  called  the  Tablet 
are  appointed  :  one  of  noblemen,  another  of  gentrj^  a  third  d 
burgs,  the  fourth  of  ministers.  Bach  committee  has  four  mem- 
bers; and  achiefcommittee,  or  table,  consisting  of  one  from  each 
of  the  other  committes,  becomes  the  center  of  organization  Ibi 
resistance  to  the  Court.  Charles  will  not  listen  to  the  alarm. 
His  new  proclamation  approves  again  the  Service-book,  con- 
demns the  petitions,  and  prohibits  all  further  convocation  oi 
the  lieges  under  penalty  of  treason. 

And  now  the  storm  breaks  forth.  Persistence  in  tyranny  en- 
counters stern  resolve  not  to  yield  to  the  Court.  The  people  <rf 
Scotland,  with  their  tables,  are  as  ready  as  the  king,  witn  the 
army  of  his  realm.  The  earl  of  Traquair  has  come  from  En- 
gland to  publish  the  proclamation,  and  proceeds  to  Stirling 
where  the  council  and  session  are  sitting.  With  all  possibli 
quietness,  so  as  to  elude  the  vigilant  tables,  the  earl  will  acoom 
plish  his  business,  and  orders  his  horses  at  Edinburgh  at  tw€ 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  to  ride  to  Stirling.  The  cere 
mony  of  the  royal  proclamation  takes  place  at  ten  o'clock,  at  thi 
Market  Cross  ;  but  lords  Home  and  Lindsay  are  promptlj 
there,  with  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  notary,  publicly  pro 
testing  against  the  proclamation.  Stirling  is  full  of  armed  pe 
titionors,  who  have  Hocked  in  from  the  whole  country  around 
and  after  leaving  some  of  their  numbers  to  renew  the  protes 
before  the  council,  they  march  an  army  two  thousand  stroDf 
to  Edinburgh.  On  Thursday,  the  22d  of  February,  1688,  thi 
Market  Cross  of  Edinburgh  witnesses  a  similar  scene*  Thi 
king's  heralds,  in  glittering  array,  read  the  proclamation  ;  bu 
their  voices  are  at  times  perfectly  drowned  in  tumult.  Sia 
teen  noblemen  have  erected  a  scaffold  next  the  Cross,  and  m 
sooner  are  the  heralds  through  than  Archibald  Johnston  read 
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tJie  protest,  which  the  crowd  around  obliee  the  royal  officers 
tx>  stand  and  hear.  So  everywhere  in  Scotland  the  public 
protest  meets  Charles's  proclamation  face  to  face ;  and  the 
nriends  of  the  cause,  as  if  by  concert,  leave  their  homes  to  ren- 
desvons  at  Edinburgh,  and,  if  need  be,  to  meet  the  king  in  de- 
fence of  their  liberties  hand  to  hand. 

The  revolution  against  tyranny  is  now  perfectly  ripe.    The 
fbrmation  of  the  tables  prepared  the  way,  but  at  length  orga- 
niiation  for  resistance  is  about  to  be  completed.    Scotland 
nniflt  be  one  band  in  the  movement ;  it  is  made  one  by  the  na- 
tional covenant.    Alexander  Henderson,  one  of  the  ministers 
ao  nearlv  **  horned"  at  the  outbreak  in  Edinburgh,  and  Archi- 
bald Johnston,  who  had  protested  against  the  proclamation, 
were   the  leaders  in  resuscitating  the   old  League  against 
popery,  and  making  it  serviceable  in  the  present  juncture.    It 
renounced  Popery,  confirmed  Presbyterian  worsnip  and  disci- 
pline, and  bound  its  signers  together  in  opposition  to  extrem- 
ity against  innovation  upon  the  professed  religion.  On  Wednes- 
day, the  28th  of  February,   1638,  the   Covenant  was  first 
presented  to  the  public  in  Grey-Friars  church,  Edinburgh. 
Henderson,  so  conspicuous  in  these  days,  opened  the  meeting 
with   prayer.     Lord  Loudon  made    an  impressive  address. 
Johnston,  afterwards  Lord  Warriston,  read  the    Covenant, 
written  on  a  sheet  of  parchment,  not  larger  than  an  ell  square. 
Committees  were  ready  to  reason  with  any  that  had  scruples, 
lod  then  the  enthusiasm  kindled  bright.     The  earl  of  Sunder- 
land first  subscribed  his  name,  then  the  other  nobility  stri- 
fing  who  should  first  have  the  honor.     Then  all  the  people  in 
the  church.     But  an  immense  multitude  crowded  round  the 
walls  and  in  the  church-yard.     The  parchment  was  handed 
oat  to  these  and  laid  upon  the  flat  monuments  over  the  dead, 
and  signed  with  rapture  and  applause.     That  was  independ- 
ence-day for  Scotlana.     A  glow  was  on  the  face  of  the  crowd, 
sbont  answered  shout  of  earnest  devotion  to  the  good  cause, 
and  right  hands  were  held  up  in  solemn  oath  to  Heaven  as 
again  and  again  the  Covenant  was  read  in  a  clear  loud  voice. 
Like  fire  in  the  prairie,  it  ran  through  the  city  and  nation. 
The  popular  mind  was  tinder,  and  the  meeting  in  Grey-Friars 
Mew  the  spark  upon  it.     Amidst  tears  of  joy  and  prayers  for 
blessing,  it  was  signed  next  day  throughout  the  city  by  all 
classes  ;  by  men,  women,  and  children.     Some  punctured  their 
akin  ahd  wrote  with  their  blood  :  others  added  to  their  names 
the  words  "  till  death."    A  copy  of  the  Covenant  was  sent 
throngh  the  whole  country,  and  with  the  single  exception  of 
Abeiwenshire,  obtained  the  signatures  of  a  vast  proportion 
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of  the  people,  moved  by  the  same  impulses  of  religion  and  p: 
triotism.  *'  Now,"  exclaimed  a  leading  royalist,  when  told  < 
what  had  been  done  during  the  past  week,  "  Now,  all  that  ^ 
have  heen  attempting  to  build  up  during  the  last  thirty  yeai 
is  at  once  thrown  down." 

Charles  was  obstinate.  He  sent  the  marquis  of  Hamilic 
to  treat  with  the  Covenanters,  hoping  the  League  would  fa 
in  pieces  by  delay.  But  war  wa8  in  the  wind,  and  all  wei 
getting  ready.  Approaching  Edinburgh,  Hamilton  pasac 
through  an  array  of  sixty  tliousand  persons,  among  whoi 
were  seven  hundred  clergymen.  Having  accomplished  notl 
ing,  he  returned  to  London  for  fresh  instructions.  When  I 
came  back  he  proclaimed  a  free  General  Assembly  for  the  2(H 
of  November.  That  was  a  strange  and  bold  body.  Eldei 
and  ministers  attended  armed,  and  Glasgow  was  filled  wit 
their  retainers.  Everv  one  understood  it  to  be  the  missions 
the  Assembly  to  rid  Scotland  of  E[)iscopacy.  The  same  Ale: 
ander  Henderson  was  elected  moderator.     Protest  foUowe 

!)rotest  on  both  sides.  The  commissioner  rose  in  the  name  i 
lis  majesty  and  in  form  dissolved  the  Assembly  ;  but  the  Gla 
gow  Assembly  would  not  be  dissolved.  They  protested  ;  ti 
moderator  encouraged  them  in  a  solemn  speech.  They  woui 
go  on  without  the  commissioner  ;  and  they  persisted,  thoofl 
the  next  morning  he  discharged  their  meeting  again  under  tc 
penalty  of  high  treason.  Tiiey  pronounced  the  six  assemblu 
since  the  commencement  of  the  centurv,  which  had  connive 
at  Episcopacy,  illegal  ;  excommunicated  and  deposed  the  arcl 
bishops  and  bisliops,  and  restored  in  full  force  the  old  Presb 
terianism.  The  choicest  spirits  of  Scotland  were  in  that  A 
sembly ;  and  there  was  not  a  braver  one  than  Alexander  He: 
dei'son,  the  niod<«rat()r. 

Charles  now  mustered  for  deadly  conflict.  His  sycophai 
clergy,  his  courtiers,  his  Catholic  subjects,  were  all  he  coul 
count  upon  at  home.  The  English  people  regarded  his  a] 
peal  to  arms  with  disgust  and  dislike.  But  his  lieutenant  < 
Ireland,  the  "  Thorough  "  Strafford,  engaged  to  supply  Cat 
olics  for  a  descent  upon  the  west  of  Scotland  :  the  Cathol 
families  of  the  north  of  Scotland  would  come  to  his  help,  an 
he  bargained  with  Spain  for  regiments  of  Flemish  soldier 
The  Tables  were  able  to  raise  a  larger  and  far  better  arm; 
every  man  "in  it  urged  by  religious  zeal  and  ready  to  fight  * 
the  death.  France  conntxjnanced  them  ;  the  Protestants 
Europe  sympathized  ;  the  mass  of  the  English  wished  the 
success.  The  men  who  had  seen  battle  under  Gustavi 
Adolphus  were  all  in  their  place,  and  the  country  north 
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the  Tweed  became  a  military  camp.  The  grooms  even  in  the 
king's  palace  were  with  their  countrvmen,  and  sent  down  cop- 
ies of  letters  which  they  had  found  in  the  king's  pockets, 
which  revealed  his  most  secret  plans.  Old  Alexander  Leslie, 
deformed  and  mean-looking,  bat  who  had  attained  the  position 
of  field-marshal  under  the  best  general  of  the  age,  and  in  the 
best  army,  brought  the  rich  experience  of  the  campaigns  of  tlie 
Swedish  king  to  grace  the  post  of  General-in-chief  of  the  Scot- 
tish forces.  Refractory  Aberdeen  was  taken,  whose  ladies  had 
tied  blue  ribbons  round  the  necks  of  their  dogs  and  called  them 
Covenanters.  At  the  end  of  May,  1639,  the  king  moved  from 
York  to  the  borders,  and  Leslie  advanced  to  meet  him.  All 
were  Scotsmen  by  birth  and  staunch  Presbyterians,  but  a  sin- 
gle German  trumpeter :  men  strong  in  body  and  firm  in  mind. 
rrajer,  the  singing  of  psalms,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, were  heard  in  the  tents  of  the  soldiers  all  day  long.  As 
Baillie  says,  **  They  felt  the  favor  of  God  shining  upon  them, 
and  a  sweet,  meek,  humble,  yet  strong  and  vehement  sy)irit 
leading  them  all  along."  Charles  saw  that  he  must  yield  or 
capitulate  ;  and  both  sides  were  reluctant,  as  yet,  to  shed 
blood  ;  and  Charles  consented  to  the  demands  of  the  Scots, 
and  peace  was  proclaimed. 

The  king  called  a  General  Assembly  for  the  6th  of  August, 
and  a  session  of  Parliament  for  the  20th.  The  Edinburgh  As- 
sembly made  a  deliverance,  formally  abolishing  liturgy,  can- 
ons, and  every  shred  of  Episcopacy  ;  and  the  king  was  obli- 
ged to  add  his  signature  by  deputy.  Parliament  met,  but  its 
spirit  was  determined,  and  it  was  prorogued  until  June  1640. 
The  royal  commissioner  did  not  appear  at  that  date,  without 
whom,  according  to  precedent,  there  could  be  no  Parliament, 
but  they  elected  a  president,  proceeded  and  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  committee  to  continue  to  sit  after  the  regular  ad- 
journment, to  have  sovereign  power  over  matters  of  state. 
Thus  the  power  of  the  Table:^  passed  over  to  the  Parliament, 
which  henceforth  led  the  revolution.  Charles  resolved  again 
on  war  :  the  alternative  was  yield  or  conquer.  The  Scot- 
tish army  rose  up  like  Roderic  Dhu's  men  at  his  whistle,  ready 
equipped  in  concerted  bands  and  regiments,  and  Leslie  was 
again  at  their  head.  The  whole  nation  contributed  liberally 
for  the  expense.  At  Edinburgh,  under  the  stirring  addresses 
of  one  preacher,  enough  of  sheeting  wns  furnished  in  one  day, 
to  provide  the  trooprt  with  tents.  Leslie  was  soon  over  the 
border,  and  the  English  Parliament  would  not  give  Charles 
Bubsidiee  for  the  war.  The  sturdy  general  reached  the  Tyne 
and  moved  up  the  stream,  c  nd  after  a  sharp  tight  followed  the 
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retreating  English  to  Newcastle.  Alexander  Henderson  waa 
along,  and  preached  a  powerful  discourse  in  the  great  church 
of  St.  Nicholas.  The  Scots  were  24,000  disciplined  soldiera, 
and  the  king  could  only  assemble  15,000  recruits.  He  was 
forced  to  make  peace  in  October,  the  Scottish  army  to  be  paid 
and  remain  at  ^lewcastle. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1640,  met  the  Long  Parliament  of 
England.     Charles  was  driven  to  summon  it,  and  its  sessions 
ran  through  the  following  ten  years.    The  Scottish  spirit  had 
infused  itself  into  England,  and  its  example  of  successful  re- 
sistance was  closely  followed.     Intimate  alliance  was  formed 
between  the  nations,  and  the  Blue  Bonnets  shared  with  Crom* 
well's  Ironsides  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuart  despotism* 
The  influence  of  Scotland  in  the  Puritan  struggle,  with  which 
it  mingled,  and  in  whose  changing  fortunes  it  was  lost,  was 
prodigious.   The  Westminster  Convention  was  called,  and  del- 
egates invited  from  Scotland.     Scotland  proposed  a  perpetual 
Covenant  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  covenant  passed 
both  houses  of  the  English  Parliament  and  was  solemnly  sworn 
to  both  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed.    Baillie,  Henderson, 
Blair  and  Gillespie  turned  the  people  of  London  in  vast  num- 
bers to  Presbyterianism.    The  Scottish  delegation  were  the 
master  minds,  and  swayed  the  Westminster  Assembly  by  ar- 
gument and  eloquence.      It  was  Alexander  Henderson  who 
preached  when  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Westminster 
Assembly  solemnly  subscribed  their  names,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Margaret.     The  Covenant  in  this  period  vvas  more  than 
national ;  it  was  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  Ireland.    Its  object  was  "  to  extirpate  popery,  pre- 
lacy, heresy,  schism,  skepticism,  and  idolatry  "  from  botii  islands, 
ana  to  endeavor  to  unite  all  in  one  Confession  of  Faith,  one 
Form  of  Church  Government,  and  one  Directory  of  Worship. 
Cromwell  and  Vane  signed  the  same  instrument  as  Leslie 
and  Johnston,  and  Hamilton.    The  Covenanter  of  this  period 
had  visions  of  civil  liberty  as  well  as  religious.     He  was  an 
earnest,  pious,  praying  man,  and  his  Bible  was  the  key  to 
all  riddles.      The  kingdom  of  Christ  was  paramount  to  all 
earthly  interests ;  it  was  bounded  by  no  fritns  or  mountains  ; 
it  wan  limited  to  no  nation,  or  tongue,  or  color,  or  generation. 
And  in  that  kingdom  he  was  right  who  resisted  oppression, 
and  freed  and  elevated  the  masses  of  men.     Charles  Stuart 
was  as  amenable  to  law  as  the  veriest  beggar  in  his  kingdom. 
The  Covenant  culminated  in  the  Revolution,  which,  for  a 
season,  bound  together  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  and  the  Eng- 
lish Puritan.    Puritan  and  Presbyterian  in  those  days  were 
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•jnonjmous  tenns  for  the  same  class  of  people.  The  reins 
had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  the  dead  Cromwell ;  the  king- 
dom was  in  confusion ;  all  classes  concluded  that  there  was 
no  other  remedy  for  evils  than  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  Scottish  Presbyterians  led  the  way,  to  find  the  little-fin- 
ger of  the  Second  Charles  thicker  than. his  father's  loins.  Di- 
vided amonf^  themselves,  the  cew  king  summoned  rack,  thumb- 
screw, and  boot,  to  impose  the  court  religion  on  Scotland, 
Then  came  the  days  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings,  of  bonds 
and  imprisonment.  The  Second  Philip  was  scarcely  more 
cruel  with  his  Netherlanders  ;  Alva  was  not  worse  than  Clav- 
erhouse.  The  monarch  has  been  gibbeted  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  ever  taking  the  carcase  down,  but  tliqre  are  hands 
to-day  trying  to  sprinkle  rose-water  over  the  putrefaction  of 
the  murderer  of  John  Brown,  the  Christian  carrier. 

The  graves  of  Presbyterian  martyrs  are  green  in  the  old 
church-yards  of  Scotland  still.  The  Covenanters  could  not 
be  dragooned  into  love  or  even  toleration  of  Charles'  Episco- 
pacy. The  primitive  religion,  handed  down  by  the  Culdees, 
never  lost  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  revived  by  Knox,  and  em- 
braced by  the  nation,  held  the  popular  mind  too  firmly  to  be 
superseded.  And  never  was  religion  more  pure,  nor  more 
generally  practised  by  the  people,  than  the  Covenanter's  faith 
when  the  Stuarts  were  restored.  We  hasten  over  these  days, 
the  pages  of  whose  history  are  blotted  with  martyr's  blood. 
The  traitor,  archbishop  Sharpe,  is  assassinated  by  a  few  whom 
persecution  has  driven  into  fanaticism.  The  divisions  among 
the  Covenanters  are  artfully  fomented  by  the  court.  The 
inscription  is  effaced  from  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Henderson, 
the  giant  of  his  generation,  who,  with  the  Covenanters  of  his 
times,  have  fallen  asleep.  The  Covenant  obligations  are  set 
aside  and  declared  unlawful,  and  absolute  kingship  over 
church  and  state  leaps  into  the  saddle  again  with  a  bound. 
The  synods  are  dispersed,  and  the  blood-hounds  of  tyranny 
unleashed  upon  the  leaders  in  the  Revolution  of  the  last 
reign.  Episcopacy  must  be  foisted  upon  the  unwilling  land. 
Then  follows  tlie  prohibition  of  Presbyterian  meetings,  the 
^reat  gatherings  of  the  persecuted  in  the  glens  and  fields. 
But  the  Prayer-Book  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  does  not 
enter  into  the  affections  of  the  people.  Troopers  cover  the 
country,  but  the  peasantry  carry  arms  to  their  conventicles. 
Welsh  and  Blackader,  and  Alexander  Peden,  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy,  confirm  the  people  in  their  faith.  A 
difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  propriety  of  forcibly 
rMisting  the  oppressor,  the  golden  opportunity  is  lost,  which, 
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had  advantage  been  taken  when  the  king  first  began  to  reign, 
would  have  made  these  cruelties  impossible.  Prayer-meet- 
ings and  family-worship  are  forbidden  under  heavy  penalty. 
Human  nature  can  endure  it  no  longer.  In  1679  Hamilton 
and  others  publicly  burn  the  obnoxious  acts  of  the  court,  and 
boldly  attach  to  the  -cross  at  Rutherglen  "  the  Declaration 
and  Testimony  of  the  True  Presbyterian  Party  in  Scotland.^ 
Claverhouse  and  Dalziel  are  eager  for  their  blood,  and  already 
booted  and  spurred  are  away  for  the  west  country.  Drum- 
clog,  with  the  76t]i  Psalm  for  its  war-shout,  brings  a  victory. 
The  revival  of  the  old  Covenant  has  been  a  failure  ;  the 
Presbyterian  camp  is  torn  with  dissentions.  The  disastrous 
battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge  follows.  The  Blue  banner  floats 
before  the  ranks,  inscribed  with  "  Christ  our  King  and 
Covenant  ;"  the  Psalm  is  raised,  but  owing  to  the  want  of 
military  t^kill  in  the  leaders,  the  bridge  is  won  and  crossed  by 
the  royal  troops,  and  the  day  is  with  Claverhouse  and 
Dalziel. 

The  Test  Act  cannot  destroy  the  affection  of  Scotland's 
people  for  the  Presbyterian  faith  and  form  of  worship.  They 
lorm  societies  among  themselves,  awaiting  the  daw^n  of  a 
better  day  ;  and  the  Covenant  disappears  as  Cameron,  in  the 
spirit  of  Knox  and  Welsh  and  Henderson,  rallies  a  portion  of 
the  discomfited  people.  The  Presbyterians  are  divided  and 
suspicious,  and  the  Covenanter  becomes  the  Cameronian.* 
There  w^as  never  more  heroic  deed  than  the  issue  of  the 
Declaration  and  Testimony  fixed  to  the  cross  of  Sanquhar  in 
1680,  in  which  Cameron  and  his  followers,  representatives  of 
the  true  Presbyterian  church  and  Covenanted  nation  of 
Scotland,  disowned  Charles  Stuart,  who  had  been  "reigning 
or  rather,  w-e  may  say,  tyranizing  on  the  throne  of  Britain, 
and  declared  war  with  such  a  tyrant  and  usurper." 

James  the  Second  comes  in  only  a  more  honest  Papist  than 
his  predecessor.  The  Revolution  of  1688  succeeds,  and 
Scotland  recov<3r8  its  venerated  Confession  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  In  1743  the  Associate  Presbytery,  which, 
with  the  Erskines,  has  separated  from  the  church  of  Scotland, 
deem  it  obligatory  upon  them  to  rescue  the  old  Covenant, 
and  Burghers  and  Anti-Burghers  into  which  they  divide,  hold 
to  the  hallowed  custom.  And  far  up  in  one  of  the  beautifal 
valleys  of  Pennsylvania,  Scotsmen  and  their  descendants 
have  esteemed  it  a  privilege,  breathing  the  free  air  of  their 
chosen  republic,  to  bind  themselves  to  one  another  and  to 
God,  in  the  same  language  in  which  the  Hendersons  and 
Camerons  confessed  their  love  of  liberty  and  the  pure  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible. 
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Art.  Tm.— WHEDON  ON  THE  WILL.* 

The  conflict  between  freedom  and  necessity  has  agitated 
all  schools  of  philosophy  and  theology.     Pate   and  chance, 
necessity  and  contingency,  divine  sovereignty  and  free  will, 
foreknowledge  and  self-determination,  certainty  and  power  to 
the  contrary,  law  and  liberty — all  these  contrasted  phrases 
indicate  different  forms  of  the  same  radical  problem.     The 
whole  question  centres  in  the  application  of  tlie  universal  and 
rational  idea  of  causality  to  the  acts  of  the  Will.     Is  the  Will 
wholly  and   purely  cause,  or  does  it  come  under  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  ?    The  intricacy  of  the  inquiry  makes  it  diffi- 
cult ;  its  vital  issues  make  it  momentous.     The  government  of 
God,  and  the  responsibility  of  man  are  equally  involved. 

At  the  outset,  each  of  the  two  factors,  divine  sovereignty 
and  free  will,  seems  to  have  for  itself  sufficient  evidence.     In 
limple  and  direct  consciousness  no  embarrassment  is  felt ;  but 
in  the  reflex  consciousness  of  the  philosophic  mind  there  come 
up  conflicting  speculations,  which  either  imperil  human  re- 
sponsibility or  impugn  the  divine  authority.     The  problem  is, 
to  reconcile  the  two  ;  or,  at  least,  so  to  state  each  that  the 
other  shall  not  be  deprived  of  its  rights.     And  here  confusion 
is  apt  to  arise,  whether  from  poverty  of  language,  inaccuracy 
of  thought,  or  positive  inability  to  grasp  the  hidden  connexions 
of  things  so  diverse  and  so  profound.     It  may  be,  that  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  we  cannot  fully  master  the  consilience 
of  law  and  liberty,  until  we  can  fathom,  not  only  the  depths  of 
human  consciousness,  but  also  the  mystery  of  the  divine  agency.  • 
And  this  sole  thought,  rightly  weighed,  will  dint  the  edge  of 
many  a  sharp  definition.     Man's  freedom  may  be  so  defined, 
as  logically  to  exclude  even  foreknowledge  ;  God's  agency 
may  be  so  defined,  as  to  imply  that  he  is  the  efficient  cause  of 
all  human  volitions.     And  though   we  cannot  p3netrate  the 
interaction  of  the  two,  yet  we  may  see  when  either  is  ruled 
out  by  the  very  terms  in   which  the  other  is  propounded. 
Though  we  cannot  solve  a  mystery,  we  may  appreciate  a  logi- 
cal contradiction.     The  problem  is  not  a  simple  one,  to  be 
answered  by  an  analysis  of  one  series  of  similar  facts  ;  but  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  complex,  reaching  to  the  very  poles  of 
the  moral  universe.      No  one  is  prepared  to  discuss  it,  who 

*  The  Freedom  of  the  Will  as  a  Basis  of  Human  KesponsibUitj  and  a  I>ivine 
Goyemment    By  D.  D.  Whkdom,  D.D.    New  York.    1864.  pp.  4;^ 
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has  not  an  awe-inspiring  sense  of  the  divine  majesty,  as  well 
as  a  deep  conviction  ot  the  difficulties  that  environ  the  idti* 
mate  moral  preferences  of  a  responsible  human  will. 

We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  acts  of  the  will  are  simple, 
and  easy  of  definition.  As  revealed  in  immediate  conscious- 
ness these  act«  are  simple,  being  the  direct  expression  of  per- 
sonal power  ;  but  the  will,  in  its  supreme  preferences,  contains 
the  most  complex  and  subtle  elements  of  our  moral  life.  The 
will,  in  fact,  brings  our  whole  being  into  concentrated  expres- 
sion. At  the  basis  are  the  generic  elements  of  human  nature  : 
these  are  individualized  in  a  distinct  moral  personality  ;  ana 
the  person,  putting  forth  power,  especially  in  the  form  of 
choice  or  preference,  is  the  vVill.  It  is  only  logically  that  the 
will  is  distinguishable  from  the  man  or  person  ;  really,  it  is 
never  so.  And  all  the  other  so-called  powers  or  faculties  of 
the  mind  converge  here  ;  they  run  into,  and  so  complicate, 
the  will's  energy.  It  is  usually  said,  that  the  intellect  acts 
first,  and  then  the  feelings,  and  then  the  will  ;  and  this  to  a 
certain  extent  is  true,  as  in  formal,  deliberate  choice ;  but  tliis 
is  far  from  comprising  the  whole  of  the  will's  agency.  For  a 
subtler  analysis  indicates,  that  it  is  rather  below  than  on  the 
surface  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind — next  to  the  very 
person  ;  and  that  it  is  implicated  in  all  putting  forth  of  power, 
whether  internally  or  externally,  its  chief  function,  however, 
is  in  choice  :  and  this  is  in  the  two-fold  form  of  immanent  pre- 
ference and  executive  acts. 

In  the  idea,  and  in  the  act  of  choice,  it  is  of  course  implied 
that  there  may  be  (not  that  there  always  are)  two  or  more 
objects  or  ends  in  view  ;  that  between  th^m  election  is  to  be 
made  ;  and  that,  so  far  as  the  general  capacity  of  choice  is 
concerned,  there  is  a  natural  possibility  of  electing  the  one  or 
the  other.  But  the  actual  choosing  is  dependent  on  other 
conditions  than  this  possibility  of  different  elections  ;  it  in- 
cludes as  well,  and  by  an  equal  stringency,  motives,  opportu- 
nities, and  the  moral  bias,  or  antecedent  states,  of  the  ynll 
itself.  These  all  help  to  constitute  the  volition.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  generic  bias  of  the  will,  its  moral  habit, 
determines  the  special  volitions,  until  some  great  crisis  comes. 
Every  human  being  is  in  such  a  state  in  respect  to  sin,  until 
he  is  led,  and  only  by  divine  grace,  to  think  upon  his  wavs 
and  come  to  his  right  mind.  And  this  moral  inability  of  toe 
sinner  to  repent  and  turn  unto  God,  without  the  impulse  and 
aid  of  divine  grace,  is  as  certain  as  any  fact  in  man's  spiritual 
history.  In  human  consciousness  it  is  reconcilable  and  recon- 
ciled with  the  deepest  sense  of  responsibility  and  guilt ;  so 
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t;iiat  it  is  only  the  logic  of  sophistry,  and  not  the  voice  of  con- 
sciousness or  conscience,  which  sets  the  two  at  variance. 
'Whenever  man  is  religious,  and  so  far  forth  as  he  is  religious, 
he  feels  and  knows  his  need,  especially  as  a  sinner,  of  entire 
dependence  on  God's  grace  for  renewal  ad  redemption.  And 
"^when  his  trust  in  that  grace  is  most  absorbing,  when  his  will 
and  the  divine  will  flow  together,  then,  too,  ho  has  the  high- 
est conscious  sense  of  freedom  ;  for  his  whole  soul  goes  out  in 
unimpeded  love  to  God  ;  he  has  found  the  metes  and  measure 
of  his  moral  being,  and  in  the  highest  moral  necessity  is  con- 
Bcions  of  the  highest  moral  freedom.  Sin  is  a  bondage  of  the 
Bonl ;  and  in  holiness  alone  is  its  perfect  liberty  reinstated. 

These  now   are  patent  and  substantial  facts  about  human 
nature,  and  m  in's  moral  experience  and  history,  which  every 
theory  of  the  will  is  bound  to  recognize.     They  bring  out 
Bome  of  the  main  points  in  the  perennial  controversy  between 
Galvinists  and  Arminians,  which  Dr.  Whedon  has  renewed  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.     The  author  is  well 
known  as  the  able  and  diligent  editor  of  the  Methodist  Quar- 
terly Review,  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  acutest  representative 
of  the  theology  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    His  book, 
nominally  an  essay  on  the  Will,  is  really  an  advocacy  of  Ar- 
minianism  and  an  attack  on  Calvinism.     And  he  brings  all 
Oalvinists,  old  school  and  new  school,  in  New  England  and  in 
all  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  under  the  same  con- 
demnation.    It  is  rather  amusing  to  see  Princeton  and  Ando- 
ver,  Bangor  and  New  Haven,  swept  into  the  same  drag-net ; 
all  classed  as  "  necessarians."     The  utmost  he  will  concede  to 
the  Calvinistic  advocates,  even  of"  power  to  the  contrary"  is, 
that  they  are  '*  crude  freedomists."     He  will  not  admit  them 
into  the  full  Arminian  fellowship  unless  they  are  pre[)arcd  to 
say,  that  the  "  power  to  the  contrary"  has  actually  been  exer- 
cised, or,  that  they  do  sometimes  choose  from  the  weaker  in- 
ducement ;  or,  that  God  simply  foreknows  and  docs  not  fore- 
ordain— for,  after  all,  it  is  the  divine  decree  which  most  grav- 
els a  consistent  Arminian.     Yet  still  we  think,  the  author  has 
been  rather  hard  on  some  who  have  gone  a-;  far  as  they  could 
in  his  line,  and  only  stopped  just  short  of  absurdities  and  con- 
tradictions.    He  seems  to  think  that  there  are  hut  two  words 
in  the  whole  discussion,  freedom  axiA  necejisifij:  tliat  these  have 
invariablv  the  same  sense — which  of  course  he  defines ;  that 
there  is  no  debatable  land  between  ;  ami  that  Arminians  have 
the  monopoly  of  freedom  ;  while  Calvinists  are  fixed  bound 
to  fate.     This  is  about  the  upshot  of  his  argument.     Even 
when  a  Calvinist  says  that  by  "  necessity"  he  means  only  "  cer- 
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tainty,"  Dr.  Whedon  retorts  that  by  "  certainty"  he  must  mean 
only  "  necessity."  He  cannot  get  quit  of  the  notions,  that  Cal- 
vinism is  the  same  as  pure  necessity,  and  that  predestination 
means  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin.  Nor  will  he  allow  to 
Edwards  and  his  school  the  benefit  of  their  own  nice  distinc- 
tions and  emphatic  disclaimers*.  Taking  his  prominent  terms 
in  an  isolated  way,  he  never  thinks  of  making  joints,  or  of  har- 
monizing antagonisms  ;  and  so  he  finds  it  hard  to  understand 
such  processes  in  other  minds.  More  than  half  of  his  volume 
is  devoted  to  a  perversion  and  attempted  refutation  of 
the  "  necessarian  arguments,"  especially  those  of  the  elder  Ed- 
wards. For  each  new  advocate  of  Arminianisra  must  still 
storm  that  citadel — though  it  has  been  so  often  demolished. 
But  every  fresh  "  freedomist"  is  dissatisfied  with  the  work  of 
his  predecessors,  and  has  to  provide  himself  with  new  wea- 
pons, that  is,  a  new  set  of  definitions,  which  have  not  yet  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  Calvinistic  logic.  Our  new  knight  thinks 
that  "  self-determining  power  of  the  will"  is  an  infelicitous  ex- 
pression ;  that"  liberty  of  indifi'erence"  is  inapt ;  that  "  contin- 
gency of  volition"  excites  misapprehensions  ;  that  "  power  to 
the  contrary,"  implies  what  it  should  not ;  and  comes  into  the 
contest,  armed  cap-a-pie,  in  a  complete  panoply  of  new  and 
strange  words,  phrases  and  definitions,  which  bristle  defiance. 
An  author  has  an  undoubted  right  to  make  his  own  defini- 
tions ;  and  a  writer  of  authority  may  now  and  then  introduce  a 
new  and  needed  term,  which  will  be  welcomed  to  the  language. 
But  Dr.  Whedon 's  volume  is  fairly  disfigured  by  verf)a  insolentia^ 
and  awkward,  not  to  say  barbarous,  phrases;*  such  as,  Treedom- 
ism\  'volitionate,'  Volitivity,*  'motivity,'  'intuity,^  'defiuiting,^ 
*ccrt^ned,^  'mustness,'  *transgressoriness,'  ^resultant  cause,'  in 
the  sense  of  the  cause  producing  the  result ;  'free  to  alterities,' 
'eternal,  divine,  free  volitivity,'  and  the  like.  Such  grotesque 
novelties  and  freaks  of  expression  add  notliing  either  to  the 
purity  or  the  force  of  style.  They  are  needless,  especially  in 
the  case  of  an  author,  who  is  often  clear  and  concise  in  his 
definitions  and  arguments,  and  who  is  quite  able  to  express 
his  definite  ideas  in  good  old  English  undefiled.  They  obscure 
the  thought  and  embarrass  the  attention.  To  read  this  w-ork 
intelligibly,  we  have  to  learn  a  new^  Arminianese  dialect,  which 
in  a  condensed  form  runneth  somewhat  after  this  fashion  : 
"Freedom  is  the  power  of  alternative  choice,  otherwise  called 

*Wo  referred  to  a  few  of  these  in  the  July  number  of  our  Review,  which  the 
Methodist  Quarterly  for  October  comments  on  with  slight  courtesy,  and  some  in- 
accuracy ;  saying,  e.g.  "  The  phrase  *equilibrial  wilP  does  not  occur."  ; but  it U 
found  in  the  table  of  contents,  p.  7,  *'  Indifference  is  eqoilibrial  will." 
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pluri potential  causality  ;  while  necessity  is  unipotent  and 
3.iitomaticcilly  resultant  from  inalternative  particular  causation; 
^he  will,  as  an  uncaused  cause,  is  necessarily  free  to  alter! ties; 
itB  volitivity  may  be  from  pure  intuity  whatever  be  the 
motivity  ;  in  a  true  equilibrial  or  equipollent  cause  there  can- 
not be  any  mustness,  for  no  one  can  really  volitionate  where 
there  is  non-existence  of  power  but  to  a  fixation." 

One  assumption  underlies  our  author's  reasonings,  which 
demands  a  moment's  consideration  ;  and  that  is,  that  Galvin- 
isni  as  a  system  stands  or  falls  with  the  doctrine  of  "  philosoph- 
ical necessity,"  as  expounded  by  Edwards;  as  if  that  meta- 
fjhysical  dogma  had  a  quasi  symbolical  authority.     This  is  far 
roin   being  the  case.     The  essential  Calvinistic  tenet  is  that 
of  the  divine  purposes  ;*•  philosophical  necessity  "is  but  an 
adjunct  of  the  system,  employed  to  elucidate  some  aspects  and 
relations  of  the  divine  decree.     It  has,  in  fact,  been  denied  by 
many,  who  have  still  held  to  the  general  Reformed  theology 
against  both  Lutherans  and  Arminians.     The  late  Principal 
Cunningham,  of   Edinburgh,  maintained  in  an  elaborate  es- 
say, that  the  Westminster   Confession  neither  requires  nor 
forbids  the  holding  of  that  philosopheme.     And  many  divines 
of  our  own  country,  both  old  school  and  new  school,  have,  on 
different  grounds,  dissented  from  some  of  the  phraseology  and 
arguments  of  the  sage  of  Northampton.     Since  he  wrote  there 
have  been  great  changes  in  the  state  of  the  question.  Edwards 
himself  weuld  have  written   in  a  different  tone  against  the 
ev;ingelieal  Arminianism  of  the  Methodist  church  as  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Whedon,  from  that  which  he  assumed  towards 
the  cold  and  rationalising  Arminianism  of  his  own  times,  which 
denied  original  sin,  and  special  grace.     Had  he  beenopposirjg 
p  mtheism  he  would  unquestionably  have  modified  some  of  his 
positions  and  illustrations.     Few  persons   now-a-days  would 
accept  all  his  definitions  as  final.   He  does  not  carefully  distin- 
guish between  the  different  usages  of  the  word  *cau3e' ;  he 
Beems  to  limit  freedom  too  exclusively  to  executive  volition  : 
at  times  he  implies  that  the  whole  causal  power,  producing 
volition,  resides  in  the  motives  ;  his  conception  of  causation 
(in  conformity  with  the  philosophy  of  his  day)  is  derived  from 
the  sphere  of  mechanics  rather  than  from  that  of  living  or 
spontaneous  forces;  and  he  is  so  in  earnest  in  arguing  against 
the  self -determining  power  of  the  will  as  to  neglect  that  element 
of  self-determination  which  is  undeniably  found  in  every  per- 
sonal act.    But  still  a  critic,  who  can  see  no  essential  difference 
between  "  D^Holbachian  atheism  and  Edwardean  Calvinism;" 
who  says  that  the  system  of  Edwards  is  "  accordant  with  the 
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worst  forms  of  Universalism  and  Parkerism  in  our  own  coun- 
try;" and  who  cannot  even  master  his  distinctions  between 
natural  ability  and  moral  inability;  is  but  ill  prepared  to  do 

J'ustice  to  a  work,  which  has  received  the  homage  of  high  eu- 
ogy  and  sharp  assault  from  many  of  the  best  minds  of  the 
last  hundred  years.  With  all  its  minor  drawbacks,  the  sye- 
tem  which  Edwards  espoused  is  still,  in  its  essential  features 
and  necessary  connexions  and  relations,  what  the  great  Brad- 
wardine  of  old  called  it,  in  the  title  of  his  famous  book,  the 
Causa  Dei  contra  PcUnjium.  For  Arminianism  logically  de- 
mands Pelagianism.  It  is  only,  as  we  shall  see,  by  a  fortunate 
inconsistency,  or  rather  by  a  complete  disregard  of  his  theory 
of  freedom,  that  Dr.  Whedon  is  able  to  maintain  his  ortho- 
doxy when  he  comes  to  the  main  problems  of  the  theodicy. 
Vaunting  his  notion  of  freedom,  even  in  the  title  of  his  work, 
as  the  only  "  basis  of  human  responsibility  and  a  divine  gov- 
ernment," he  is  forced  to  ignore  it,  when  he  encounters  the 
knotty  questions  about  the  divine  prescience,  the  guilt  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  and  the  vindication  of  the  divine  justice  in  view  of 
sin;  and  to  put  the  whole  stress  of  his  solutions  on  an  entirely 
different  basis.  Freedom  is  supplemented  by  a  "gracious 
ability,"  and  justice  itself,  it  is  argued,  demands  the  system  of 
redemption.  And  so  this  book,  just  because  it  is  so  sharp  and 
strenuous,  illustrates  more  fully,  perhaps,  than  any  single  pro- 
duct of  this  school,  the  inevitable  tendencies  and  inconsisten- 
cies inherent  in  the  Arminian  system,  which  stands^  logically 
and  theologically,  between  Calvinism  and  Pehigianism,  having 
some  of  the  main  difficulties  of  both,  without  the  consistency 
of  either. 

Dr.  Whedon ^s  work  is  divided  into  three  Parts.  Part  First 
is  entitled  The  Issue  Stated :  Part  Second  considers  the 
Necessitarian  Argument  :  Part  Third  is  devoted  to  the 
Positive  Argument  for  the  writer's  own  theory.  This 
arrangenu^nt  involves  the  necessity  of  frequent  repetitions,  and 
the  inconvenience  of  refuting  the  "necessarian"  on  the  ground 
of  the  writer's  theorv  before  that  has  been  fully  established. 
But  the  argument  after  all  hinges  on  the  definitions  of  terms 
and  the  correct  statement  of  the  issue.  And  if  an  author  in 
his  dednitions  assumes  the  yjoint  in  debate,  or  misstates  the 
ground  of  those  whom  he  opposes,  the  apparent  victory  may 
be  both  easy  and  unprofitable. 

What  is  the  Will?  Edwards  says  it  "is  the  power  to 
choose."  Dr.  Whedon  replies  "  choice  is  a  word  as  obscure 
as  will."  But  choice  certainly  indicates  the  chief  mode  of 
the  will's  action,  and  is  less  *'  obscure"  than  Will,  since  it  is 
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directly  known  as  an  act  in  consciousness.  His  own  definition 
is  that  "  Will  is  the  power  of  the  soul  by  which  it  is  the  con- 
scions  author  of  an  intentional  act."  But  are  not  "  conscious 
author'^  and  "an  intentional  act"  quite  as  "obscure"  as 
choice  ?  Can  there  not  be  an  unconscious  act  of  the  Will  ? 
What  room  is  left  on  the  basis  of  this  definition  for  making  a 
distinction  between  the  immanent  preferences  and  the  execu- 
tive acts  of  thq  Will?  Is  the  will  all  act?  Has  it  no  per- 
manent states?  This  definition  also  neglects  the  essential 
element  of  '*  choice,"  which  is,  however,  brought  in  afterwards 
when  our  author  says  (p.  18)  that  he  always  "uses  volition 
and  choice  interchangeably."  Choice,  he  adds,  is  "a  volition 
in  view  of  some  perceived  preferability"  in  the  object.  His 
peculiar  usage  of  terms  now  begins  to  appear.  "  Volitions 
are  neither  voluntary  nor  involuntary,  but  volitional  ;"  "  a 
voluntary  volition  is  impossible."  That  is,  ho  calls  the  direct 
act  of  the  will  "  vditiaiial,^^  and  "  the  consequent  act  of  the 
body  or  mind  voluntary^  But  this  is  arbitrary,  and  contrary 
to  the  best  usage  and  the  common  sense  of  the  English 
tongue.  To  say  that  volitions  are  not  voluntary,  and  that 
voluntary  acts  are  not  acts  of  the  will,  is  to  confuse  the  estab- 
lished meaning  of  words,  and  multiply  vain  distinctions. 

In  what  does  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  consist?  In  all 
definitions  of  freedom  there  is  a  certain  inadequacy  in  lan- 
guage to  reproduce  the  precise  fact  of  consciousness.  The 
terms  ought  to  be  perpetually  interpreted,  not  by  looking  at 
them  logically,  but  by  reading  them  psycliologically.  Free- 
dom is  born  and  lives  in  consciousness.  It  is  known  only  in 
and  with  choice  or  preference.  External  freedom  is  the 
power  or  (^portunity  of  doing  as  one  pleases.  Internal  free- 
dom is  found  both  in  the  capacity  and  in  tlie  exercise  of 
choice  ;  it  is  in  and  of  the  will,  because  the  will  can  and  does 
choose.  The  will,  in  the  act  of  choice,  is  free,  not  only  from 
external  coercion  and  inward  necessity,  but  also  in  the  choice 
actually  made.  It  is  free  in  what  it  chooses,  as  well  as  in 
respect  to  what  it  does  not  choose."'*^  There  may  be  a  free 
choice  when  only  one  object  is  before  the  mind  ;  but,  as 
different  objects  or  motivc^s  are  usually  presented,  the  choice 
of  one  involves  the  refusal  of  the  others,  as  also  the  possi- 


•*' Every  free  act  18  done  in  a  state  of  freedom,  not  a//er  such  a  stato.  .  .  . 
It  win  not  suffice  that  the  act  immediately  follows  a  HtaU*  of  Liberty;  but 
liberty  must  yet  continue  and  co-exist  with  the  act,  the  soul  remaining  in  po9- 
aession  of  Liberty."  Edwards,  p.  42.  Dr.  Whedon.  p.  187-8,  comments  on  thsi, 
but  fails  to  invalidate  it.  Our  references  to  Edwards  are  to  the  second  volame 
of  the  New  York  edition  of  his  works. 
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bilitv,  so  far  as  the  natural  capacity  is  concerned,  of  taking 
another  instead,  the  other  conditions  of  volition  being  com- 
plied with.  But  the  cardinal  point  in  the  will's  freedom,  that 
on  which  responsibility  chiefly  hangs,  is  the  fact  that  the  per- 
son is  consciously  free  in  the  choice  actually  made. 

And  this  is  the  point  which  Dr.  Whedon  and  other  Armi- 
nians  strangely  overlook,  in  their  anxiety  to  vindicate  a  free- 
dom, which  is  abstract  and  illusory,  a  freedom  which  is  not, 
and  can  not  be,  realized  in  any  act  of  the  mind,  but  which  re- 
mains a  perpetual  negiition,  lie  says  that  freedom  is  *'  exemp- 
tion." But  this  is  a  narrow  and  partial  view  of  it.  There 
must,  he  insists,  be  freedom  ''to  the  act,"  that  is,  no  impedi- 
ment ;  and  freedom  ''from  the  act,"  that  is,  another  act 
may  bo  put  forth  *•  instead  ;"  but  freedom  in  the  act  he  does 
not  recognize.  In  his  usage,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a 
"  voluntary  act"  is  not  free  (not  **  volitional").  The  freedom 
all  went  before  the  '*  voluntary  act,"  and  expired  in  giving 
birth  to  it,  so  that  the  vohuitary  act  is  in  fact  necessary  and 
not  free  ;  it  is  the  effect  of  the  will  as  a  cause,  and  "  nothing 
that  is  caused  can  be  free."  Thus  his  whole  definition  of 
freedom  reads:  ''an  unrestricted  power  to  put  forth  in  the 
same  unchanged  circumstances  a  different  volition  instead^'  of 
the  (me  "in  the  agent's  contemplation."  This  definition  of 
freedom  has  chief  respect  to  a  volition  not  put  forth.  And 
this,  we  say,  is  a  negative  idea  of  freedom.  It  allows  no  place 
for  the  vital  distinction  between  formal  and  rccd  freedom J^ 

Freedom,  as  thus  defined,  consists  in,  is  identified  with,  the 
"  unrestricted  power"  of  "  putting  forth  a  different  volition." 
And  this  power  is  not  merely  the  "  natural  ability"  conceded 
by  the  school  of  Edward^,  but  something  radically  different- 
It  is,  in  Dr.  Whedon's  view,  a  creative  energy.  Arminianism, 
driven  by  force  of  logic  from  its  old  phrases  of  "a  self- 
determining  power  of  the  wmU,"  "  liberty  of  indifference," 
and  the  like,  is  coming  to  represent  the  will's  action  as  that 
of  pure  causality,  in  the  form  of  a  creative  act.  "  Every  free 
agent,"  says  our  author*  (j).  42)  '*  is  thus  an  original  creator,^ 
even  out  of  nothing."  The  will  is  an  "uncaused  cause,"  and 
it  "  creates,  brings  into  existence,  shapes  and  limits,  and  in  all 
these  senses  necessitates  and  governs  its  volitions."  It  is  a 
kind  of  cause  "different  from  all  otiiers,"in  this  respect — that 
all  others  are  "unipotent,"  while  the  will  is  said  to  be  "  plu- 
ripotent."  A  natural  cause,  under  given  circumstances,  can 
act  only  in  one  direction  ;  it  is  "  unipotent."     This  is  neces- 

•  The  same  view  is  indicated   in   the   title  of  Mr.  Hazard's  recent  work: 
*'  Every  Being  that  WiUs,  a  Creative  First  Cause." 
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?*  t  jr,  viz.,  "  the  impossibility  of  the  opposite."  But  the  will 
'*  ''a  pluripotent  or  alternative  cause,"  and  is  as  capable  of 
*^ting  in  opposite  directions,  as  a  "  unipotent  cause"  is  of 
*^ting  in  one  direction.  Whatever  may  bo  the  feelings, 
^^^otives,  or  state  of  the  mind,  the  will  is  equally  adequate  to 
^He  opposite.  It  can  act  against  all  possible  counter  motives, 
^tid  by  its  action  even  transform  the  weaker  into  thestronj^er 
Motive.  And  such  a  causal  capacity  is  said  to  be  essential  to 
freedom  and  responsibility. 

That  man  in  willing  is  a  proper,  efficient  cause  of  his  own 
*cts,  we  do  not  contest ;  nor  yet,  that  motives  are  the  occa- 
sional and  final,  and  not  the  efficient  causes  of  volition.  The 
direct  efficiency  is  in  the  man  and  not  in  the  motives.  And 
when  man  chooses  in  one  way  there  is  no  natural  impossibility, 
bat  rather  a  natural  possibility,  of  a  different  choice.  He 
weighs,  deliberates,  decides  ;  and  he  can  decide  for  one  or  the 
other  as  seems  to  him  best.  He  has  all  the  natural  and  moral 
capacities  and  powers,  which  qualify  him  to  choose  between 
different  objects  or  ends.  And  he  chooses  as  he  does,  not  be- 
cause he  must,  not  because  he  can  not  do  otherwise,  but  be- 
cause he  sees  no  sufficient  reason  for,  or  has  no  hearty  pleasure 
in,  doing  otherwise.  And  all  this  is  entirely  different  from 
any  conceivable  natural  necessity,  or  "impossibility  of  the 
opposite."  But  Dr.  Whe<lon  is  not  content  with  tliis  ;  he  will 
not  stop  at  the  end.  Ho  hypostatizes  in  the  will  a  causal 
energy,  a  creative  capacity,  a  *'  pluripotential  power,"  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  kinds  of  causation.  But  this 
seems  to  be  an  unreal  abstraction. 

Not  to  anticipate  criticism^,  that  must  bo  reserved  for  other 
points,  we  do  not  see  that  this  elaborate  discrimination  be- 
tween **  pluripotent"  and  "unipotent"  cause,  solves  any  real 
difficulty,  or  gives  any  distinct  idea.  It  is  an  artificial  way 
of  stating  an  illusory  distinction.  In  one  sense  all  forces  are 
"pluripotent,"  as  they  may  act,  or  be  made  to  act,  in  a  variety 
oi  directions.  The  forces  of  the  organic  would  have  a  greater 
variety  than  those  of  tlie  inorL'^anic  ;  animals  are  more  "  pluri- 

1)otential"  than  vegctablc-j,  and  men  than  animals.  And  mtm 
las  the  capacity  of  choosing  among  and  between  a  fertile  va- 
riety of  objevts  or  ends,  to  which  he  is  correlated  by  the  com- 
plexity of  his  endowments  ;  es[)ecially  of  deciding  between 
the  behests  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  the  cravings  of 
natural  des're.  But  this  capacity  of  choice  is  in  no  sense  a 
double  power  ;  it  is  in  its  very  nature  one  and  simple.  There 
is,  and  can  be,  only  one  undivided  energy  of  choice,  in  how- 
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ever  many  directions  it  may  turn.  Even  sapposing  that 
another  end  were  chosen  instead  of  the  one  that  seems  most 
desirable,  it  is  the  same  capacity  that  makes  the  election. 
The  alleged  distinction  indicates  no  real  difference.  And  as  to 
its  being  in  any  proper  sense  a  **  creative  "  energy,  producing 
an  opposite  volition  of  its  own  motion,  the  whole  idea  is 
simply  |:)reposterous.  No  such  thing  was  ever  done.  It  is  a 
vain  imagination.  To  suppose  it  realized  by  man  is  to  annol 
the  distinction  between  divine  and  human  power. 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  invention  of  a  new  kind  of 
cause  to  vsuit  the  exigencies  of  the  Arminian  theory  of  free- 
dom is  needless  and  unprofitable.  It  is  an  attempt  to  state 
what  eludes  statement.  This  eccentric  and  pretentious  "  plu- 
ripotcntial  cause,"  though  rather  formidable  at  first  sight, 
turns  out  in  fact  to  be  only  our  old  Arminian  acquaintance, 
"  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will,"  brought  out  for  a 
fresh  airing,  with  a  new  aliaSy  having  been  so  thoroughly  ex- 
posed under  his  former  names,  that  he  finds  it  inexpedient  to 
appear  in  them  any  longer.  But  his  new  and  high-sounding 
appellative  (reminding  one  of  the  pompous  titles  given  to 
petty  German  potentates),  has  not  changed  liis  nature.  He 
IS  still  as  supple,  Protean,  and  disputatious  as  ever,  represent- 
ing the  ghost  of  an  idea,  and  ever  striving  to  elude  the  in- 
finite series,  into  which  Edwards  banished  him,  by  hiding  in 
that  intermediate  state  between  thought  and  fancy  in  which 
he  was  begotton  of  old. 

Tiie  general  conditions  "  of  volitional  action  "  are  reduced 
by  Dr.  Whedon  to  these  three :  "  an  Object  or  direction  of 
action,  Mental  Comprehension,  and  Motive."  "Motive  is 
a  usual  antecedent  of  action,"  but  its  "  strict  universality  "  is 
doubted  (pp.  71,  130).  Then  (p.  87)  it  is  formally  asserted 
that  the  maxim,  "  like  causes  ever  and  always  produce  like 
effects,"  is  **  inapplicable  in  the  volitional  sphere."  And  bo 
we  are  prepared  for  "  tJie.  crucial  questioyi"  viz:  the  Cause  of 
Particular  Volitions.  The  whole  theory  of  the  book  hinges 
here  ;  it  stands  or  falls  with  the  author's  view  of  the  will  as 
a  can-^al  power. 

'*  What  causes  (determines)  the  will  to  put  forth  the  par- 
ticular volition  and  no  other?"  The  question  is  not,  how  it 
comes  to  act  at  all,  but,  *'  Why  it  exerts  such  an  act  and  not 
another?"  Edwards  concedes  that  the  activity  of  the  nature 
of  the  soul  enables  it  to  be  the  cause  of  effects,  but  says 
♦*  that  alone  is  not  the  cause  why  its  action  is  thus  and  thus 
limited,  directed  and  determined,"  as  is  the  case  in  every  par- 
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ticular  volition  ;  and  that,  therefore,  besides  *  the  general  ca- 
pacity of  election,  there  must  be  particular  reasons  or  motives 
to  account  for  particular  volitions.  But  Dr.  Whedon  says,  in 
italics, "  an  dltemative  power  or  cause  is  an  alternative  thing^ 
and  ojccownis  for  the  comijig  into  existence  of  either  one  of  several 
dfeda  "  (p.  90).  And  he  adds,  that  "  so  and  at  once  and  for  all, 
the  cntcial  question  is  ansioered^  When  pressed  with  the  in- 
quiry. What  causes  the  will  to  produce  any  particular  effect  ? 
he  replies,  in  capitals  and  italics,  "  Nothing  tohatever.^'  And 
this  for  the  reason,  that  "  every  complete  cause  produces  its  effect 
uncausedly"  (p.  92).  Such  is  the  theory,  and  upon  it  we  join 
issue. 

(1)  The  will,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not  a  complete  or  adequate 
cause  of  any  particular  volition  or  effect.  This  seems  to  be 
sometimes  conceded  by  Dr.  Whedon,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
will  ^in  its  proper  conditions,"  as  "an  adequate  cause,"  and 
says  tiiat  "  a  general  power  is  not  adequate  to  the  effect,"  and 
"tiiat  another  part  ot  the  power"  is  to  be  supplied.  But  if 
these  conditions  furnish  a  part  of  the  power,  the  will  is  not 
in  itself  a  complete  cause.  The  will  may  be  called  the  efS- 
eient  cause,  but  this  gives  only  the  general  possibility  of 
action,  until  the  occasional  and  final  causes  are  added,  and 
these  are  not  of  the  will,  but  constitute  the  motives  or  reasons 
of  the  act.  An  efficient  cause  and  an  adequate  cause  are  by 
no  means  identical.  A  volition  is  no  more  accounted  for  by 
its  efficient  cause  than  would  be  the  building  of  a  house  by 
the  general  activity  of  the  workmen,  without  orick  or  mortar. 
To  account  for  any  particular  volition,  there  must  be  that  in 
the  cause  corresponding  with  the  particularity  in  the  effect. 
The  principle  of  life  in  a  seed  must  contain  a  formative  ele- 
ment as  well  as  a  vital  force,  in  order  to  be  able  to  produce 
any  particular  kind  of  plant.  No  definite  act  can  be  con- 
atracted  in  thought  wntliout  relation  to  some  end  or  object. 
No  event  or  phenomenon  can  be  produced  by  a  bare,  general 
efficiency.  Else,  from  matter,  force,  and  motion,  according  to 
Herbert  Spencer's  revival  of  the  old,  godless  speculations, 
might  be  evolved  the  universe  of  particular  existences. 

It  seems  to  be  supposed,  that,  because  the  idea  of  cause  is 
simple,  all  effects  can  bo  accounted  for  by  simple  power 
alone.  Cause  is  indeed  simple  in  idea,  but  when  we  come  to 
its  actings,  it  is,  as  Plato  says  of  the  beautiful,  '*  very  difficult." 

*I>r  Whedon,  commenting  on  these  statements,  sajs  that  Edwards  here 
teaches  that  motive  is  ^*  the  absolute  oaose  "  ot  the  volition;  but  when  Edwards 
atcyn  tiiat  active  nature  *^  alone  *'  is  not  the  cause  of  the  particular  volitions,  he 
nlh«r  taipliaB  that  it,  as  well  as  the  motive,  has  a  hand  in  the  matter. 
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The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  as  complex  as  the  frame  of 
the  universe.  Ths  most  elaborate  of  the  Aristotelian  die- 
tinctions  is  that  between  power  in  possibility  and  power  in 
act.  Man  {in  pofentia)  may  be  viewed  as  a  possible  cause  of 
either  of  several  effects  ;  but  to  pass  from  power  to  action 
requires  other  conditions  or  causes,  which  help  to  constitute 
the  effect. 

(2)  And  if  the  w^ill,  in  itself,  is  not  a  complete  and  adequate 
cause  of  any  one  particular  effect,  then  an  "  alternative 
power  or  cause,"  granting  its  existence,  can  no  more  account 
"  for  the  coming  into  existence  of  either  one  of  several  effects." 
The  same  reasons  in  part  apply  bere  as  above.  If  no  one 
effect  can  thus  bo  accounted  for,  then  no  other  can  be.  Which- 
ever alternative  is  taken,  there  is  still  a  particular  determina- 
tion which  cannot  be  explained  by  any  mere  general  eflSciency. 
Dr.  Whedon  seems  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  special  virtue  tn 
an  "  alternative  cause,"  somehow  making  it  adequate  of  itself 
to  particular,  and  even  "alternative"  particular  volitions. 
The  difficulty  however  is  not  lessened, but  repeated.  Neither 
can  be  accounted  for,  and  so  either  can  not  be.  The  impossi- 
bility is  just  reduplicated.  And  such  **  alternativity,"  under 
the  circumstances  must  be  cruelly  embarrassing.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  be  obliged  to  put  forth  any  one  volition  without 
anv  particular  reason  ;  but  to  decide  between  two  opposite 
volitions,  without  any  particular  reason  for  either,  is  worse 
than  the  ca?«e  of  the  traditional  jackass  between  the  two  bun- 
dles of  hay  ;  f(fr  the  jackass  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
having  each  of  its  eyes  filled  with  the  vision  of  an  equal 
good  ;  and  though  it  doubtless  died  between  the  two,  yet,  if 
it  had  chosen  either,  for  the  particular  election  there  would 
have  been  a  special  inducement. 

There  is  a  still  subtler  difficulty  about  this  c6mplete  power- 
to-either.  The  will  is  equipoised,  in  that  it  is  an  equally 
complete  or  adequate  cause  of  either.  It  takes  one :  then 
there  was  a  complete  and  adequate  cause  for  the  other,  which 
cause,  though  complete  and  adequate,  resulted  in  no  effect.  Dr. 
Whedon  notices  the  matter  (p.  94),  and  says  in  reply,  "par 
ticularity  coming  into  existence  is  itself  exclusive  of  all 
counter."  Verv  true,  if  it  does  come  into  existence.  Bat 
why  does  this  '*  particularity  "  come  into  existence,  rather 
than  the  other,  since  there  was  a  complete  and  adequate  cause 
for  either  ?  We  do  not  see  but  that  the  best  way  of  settling 
the  difficulty  would  be  to  let  both  come  into  existence.  Thai 
would  give  us  the  logical  absurdity  full  blown  in  act  and  fact. 

(3)  The  question  is :  "  What  causes  the  will  to  produce  any 
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particalar  eflFect?"  Dr.  Whedon  replies:  "Nothing  what- 
4uer.  For  a  complete  cause  needs  nothing  to  cause  it  to  pro- 
duce its  normal  effects."  But  the  reason  here  assigned  gives 
the  slip  to  the  question.  It  is  true,  if  we  have  an  adequate 
cause  (or  .causes)  we  do  not  need  anything  more  ;  but  the 
question  happens  to  be,  Wliether  the  will,  as  an  alternative 
cause,  is  thus  adequate  even  to  opposite  volitions  •  and  Dr. 
Whedon's  answer  assumes  this  point  as  settled,  fey  saying 
that  "  nothing  whatever''  causes  it  to  produce  any  particular 
act,  he  leaves  us  only  the  will's  blind  energy  as  the  cause. 
And  as  these  **  particular  effects  "  cover  all  tlie  sphere  ot  the 
will's  action,  we  are  landed  in  "nothing  whatever,"  as  the  root 
and  ground  of  moral  agency.  What  causes  a  man  to  be  hon- 
est, rather  than  to  steal  ?  "  Nothing  whatever."  What 
caused  Adam  to  fall  rather  than  to  remain  lioly?  "Nothing 
whatever."  What  causes  a  sinner  to  repent  rather  than 
to  abide  in  sin?  "Nothing  whatever."  And  so  of  all  other 
possible  alternatives.  Such  a  will  is,  to  borrow  one  of  the 
phrases  of  the  book,"  a  blind,  insensate,  projectile  will." 

(4)  Our  author  asserts  (p.  87)  that "  in  the  volitional  sphere" 
the  maxim  that  "  like  causes  ever  and  always  produce  like 
effects,"  is  "  inapplicable."  This  law,  more  carefully  stated, 
viz :  that  tlie  same  causes  in  the  same  circumstances  produce  the 
mme^ects/is  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  inductive  process. 
Without  it,  all  uniformity  is  impossible.  It  is  not  a  result  of  in- 
duction, but  its  ground  ;  it  is  a  universal  rational  principle, 
one  mode  of  stating  the  law  of  causality.  It  is  so  universal, 
that  it  is  not  violated  even  in  a  miracle.  Dr.  Whedon  savs, 
it  applies  only  to  nature.  But  how  does  he  know  that  ?  By 
a&suming  that  it  does  not  apply  to  tlie  will,  he  makes  the 
will's  action  a  point  blank  contradiction  to  all  law  and  all 
certainty.     It  is  not  even  a  miracle  ;  it  is  a  caprice. 

(5)  And  yet  he  claims  that  this  theory  is  in  harmony  with 
the  "  law  of  causality."  Tlie  law  of  causality  is,  that/or  every 
event  or  change  of  existence  there  must  he  a  cause.  His  theory, 
he  urges,  does  not  violate  this  law,  because  for  every  specific 
volition  he  assigns  an  adequate  cau^e.  that  is,  an  act  of  the 
will.  This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  how  about  the  act 
of  the  will  itself?  What  is  the  cause  of  that  act?  Why,  noth- 
ing whoever  ;  it  is  uncaused.  Of  course,  then,  it  is  an  act 
without  a  cause  ;  and  of  course,  it  does  violate  the  law  of  cans- 
dity,  which  avers,  that  evei'y  event  or  act  must  have  a  cause. 
We  must  give  up  the  law  ot  causality,  or  give  up  this  theory 
of  the  will.  It  is  absurd  to  say,  that  anything  in  the  universe 
can  be  uncaused  excepting  the  Great  First  Cause.     All  that 
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exists  in  time  and  space  must  be  under  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect ;  or  else  wo  cannot  prove  that  there  is  a  Creator.  No 
act  can  be  uncaused  without  being  absolute  ;  and  no  act  can 
be  absolute  and  remain  human.  Or  rather,  such  an  act  is 
neither  human  nor  divine  ;  for  God  in  all  his  particular  de- 
terminations must  act  in  accordance  with  the  highest  and  best 
of  reasons ;  his  being  is  uncaused,  but  his  purposes  are  grounded 
in  truth  and  holiness.  Sucli  a  power,  begetting  an  opposite 
volition  of  its  own  spontaneity,  is  incogitable  ;  a  wanton,  wil- 
ful imagination  ;  a  siieer  anomaly. 

Profound  thinkers,  like  Kant,  Schelling  and  Julius  MUlIer, 
who  suppose  that  man's  original  sin  can  be  accounted  for  only 
on  the  assumption  of  preexistence,  also  hold  that  the  sin  was 
engendered  in  a  "  timeless  "  condition  ;  and  this,  in  part,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  which  rules 
in  all  that  exists  under  the  limitation  of  time  and  space.  But 
the  theory  of  our  author  leaves  the  human  will,  even  in  its 
temporal  limitations  and  conditions,  in  its  every  act,  face  to 
face  with  the  abyss  of  nothingness.  It  breaks  up  the  conti- 
nuity of  that  law,  on  which  the  whole  created  universe  de- 
pends. 

Nor  does  it  avail,  in  refuting  objections,  to  say  with  our  au- 
thor (p.  105)  that  '*  the  difficulties  on  both  sides  are  identical/' 
since  the  nature  of  cause  is  "a  mystery."  For  in  the  one  case 
the  adequate  cause  is  assignable  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  not.  In 
the  latter  case,  *'  nothing  whatever  "  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  act ;  in  the  former,  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  act  is  recog- 
nized. One  is  a  mysterious  something,  the  other  is  a  mysteri- 
ous nothing.* 

(6)  There  is  a  wide  dinerence  between  a  logical  possibility 
and  a  real  possibility.  Granting  even  the  logical  possibility 
of  stating  and  conceiving  such  an  "  alternative  power,"  such 

*  Edwards  discusses  at  sevtM-al  points  this  question  of  an  uncaused  cauae. 
Thus,  Part  2,  Sec.  4,  is  ou  the  question,  whether  Volition  can  arise  without  a 
cause,  through  the  Aciivity  of  the  nature  of  the  Soul.  He  bays  *•  the  actiFity  of 
the  soul  maj  enabie  it  to  be  the  cause  of  effects,  but  it  does  not  at  aU  enabiA 
or  help  it  to  be  the  su^tjed  of  effects  which  have  no  cuuse."'  In  the  preyions 
Hection  he  examines  the  point,  wht^ther  *'  the  free  acts  of  the  will  are  ezistenoei 
of  an  exceeding  difforent  nature  from  other  things,  bj  reason  of  which  ther 
may  come  into  existence  wiltiout  any  previous  ground  or  reason  of  it,  thouga 
other  things  cannot ;''  and  ho  argued  that  this  involves  the  con tradic Lion,  that 
such  a  **  particular  nature  of  existence  in  a  thing  prior  to  existence,  and  80  a 
thing  which  makes  way  for  existence,  with  such  a  circumstance,  namely,  without 
a  cause  or  reason  for  existence/'  And  he  further  shows  against  Mr.  Ghabb 
(p.  123)  that  this  Armiuian  notion,  that  the  acts  of  the  will  spring  *  from  no- 
thing, implies  necessity,  for  what  the  mind  is  the  subject  of  without  the  detar- 
mination  of  its  own  previous  choice,  it  is  tlie  subject  of  necessarily,  as  to  aoj 
hand  that  free  choice  has  in  the  atlair,-'  etc. 
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an  "  nncaased  cause,"  it  would  still  be  a  mere  abstraction  ;  and 
the  confirmation  of  consciousness  and  experience  would  be 
necessary  to  establish  its  real  possibility,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
reality.  Because  an  absolute  causative  energy  is  conceivable, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  exists  in  us.  Power  to  the  contrary 
may  be  stated  and  conceived  ;  but  is  it  ever  realized  ?  If  it 
is  exercised  it  is  annulled  ;  and  so  its  exercise  is  really  incon- 
ceivable. 

And  is  there  not,  after  all,  an  essential  illusion  involved  in 
ascribing  such  attributes  and  qualities  to  the  Will,  as  if  it  were 
isolated,  and  distinct  from  the  man  ?  An  absolute  and  uncaused 
efficiency  of  the  Will,  means  an  absolute  and  uncaused  effi- 
ciency of  the  man.  But  the  will  is  only  the  person  choosing, 
acting.  Into  its  choices  there  must  perforce  enter,  not  merely 
the  form  of  personal  agency,  but  also  its  vital  substance.  No 
choice  is  or  can  be  abstract — hovering,  as  it  were,  in  equilib- 
rium above  our  souls.  All  in  us  that  prompts  to  action,  de- 
eire,  feeling,  conscience,  the  souFs  bent,  are  concentrated  and 
expressed  in  the  will's  energy.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  unless 
we  can  separate  the  person  from  his  feelings  and  affections. 
These  can  no  more  be  kept  out  of  the  will  than  they  can  be 
kept  out  of  the  man.  And  any  scheme  of  the  wilFs  agency 
which  does  not  recognize  this  must  be  unreal  and  abstract. 

And  so  we  may  conclude  that  the  crucial  question,  *^  What 
causes  the  Will  to  produce  any  particular  effect ^^^  has  not  been  "  at 
once  and  for  all  answered"  by  saying,    "  Nothing  whatever  J^ 

On  the  theory  that  *'  nothing  determines  the  Will,"  it  is, 
of  course,  verbally  easy  to  evade  the  Infinite  Series,  to  which 
Edwards  reduced  the  Arminian.  self-determining  power. 
There  is  no  series,  because  in  every  act  of  choice  we  start 
with  nothing.  Dr.  Whedon  says  "  the  tail  of  the  series  is  cut 
ofiF ;"  and  he  might  have  added,  that  he  cut  it  off  right  behind 
the  ears  ;  for  the  head  is  gone  as  well  as  the  tail.  His  sup- 
posed act  of  the  will  is  an  absolute  beginning,  an  uncaused 
cause,  projected  of  its  own  accord  out  of  nothing.  The  will 
is  determined  by  nothing  ;  that  answers  all  difficulties,  except 
those  contained  in  itself. 

What  is  the  Relation  of  the  Will  to  Motives  ?  Motive,  com- 
prehensively considered,  is  whatever  leads  or  induces  the 
mind  to  act.  In  the  last  analysis  all  motives  are  internal. 
The  strongest  motive  is  identical  with  the  bent  of  the  mind 
at  the  indivisible  instant  before  choice,  in  relation  to  the 
choice.  The  will  as  a  capacity  for  choice,  is  a  form  wither 
contents  ;  it  is  a  blind  force,  which  receives  vision  and  direct' 
only  from  the  reason,  the  feelings  or  the  conscience.    Mo** 
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are  not  the  efficient  cause  of  volitions.  Tliev  famish  the  ma- 
terial,  the  occasion,  and  the  end  or  object  of  the  action ;  and 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  this.  The  will  furnishes  the  effi- 
ciency, and  the  form  of  choice.  But  the  form  is  to  be  filled 
with  contents  ere  volition  can  be  consummated.  Aa  soon, 
now,  as  it  is  agreed  that  volitions  arc  not  the  efficient  cause 
of  volition,  the  doctrine  that  the  will  chooses  according  to  the 
strongest  motive  (or  in  whatever  similar  phrase  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed), is  one  of  the  most  harmless  and  reasonable  positions 
that  can  be  taken  as  to  the  law  of  moral  agency.  No  phrase- 
ology about  it  may  be  free  from  all  ambiguity  ;  but  the  object 
is  to  state  a  general  hiw,  in  contrast  with  the  position,  that 
the  will  is  arbitrary,  merely  self-determined,  cut  loose  from 
reasons.  Choice  for  reasons  lies  between  caprice  and  fatalism  ; 
it  is  in  contrast  with  chance,  rather  than  cognate  with  necea' 
sity. 

The  question  here  is  not  as  to  an  "  impossibility  of  the 
opposite  ;"  but  simply  as  to  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  determined 
by  an  appeal  to  conscious  experience.  The  position  that  the 
will  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good,  decides  nothing  as  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  motives  ;  it  does  not  assert  that  any 
particular  class  or  classes  of  motives  always  control  volition ; 
nor  does  it  even  affirm  that  the  mind,  at  the  moment  of  choice, 
is  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  the  motive  yielded  to  is  the 
stronger.  It  only  says,  that  in  reviewing  our  past  decisions, 
we  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  have  uniformly  been  in 
accordance  with  what  at  the  instant  solicited  the  will  most 
strongly.  There  may  have  been  at  the  same  moment  the 
consciousness  of  the  possibility  of  a  dift'erent  choice  ;  but  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  actual  choice  was,  on  the  whole, 
in  view^  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  is  called  the 
greatest  apparent  good.  And  this  never  interferes,  but  rather 
harmonizes  with  the  sense  of  freedom  and  responsibility. 

But  the  object  of  the  Arminian,  in  consistency  with  his  as- 
sumption of  the  autonomy  of  the  will,  is  to  avoid  any  such  gene- 
ral statement.  Even  when  he  grants  that  the  will  always  acts, 
and  must  act,  in  view  of  motives,  he  tries  to  make  out  that  it 
sometimes  decides  for  the  weaker  against  the  stronger ;  or 
that  the  will  gives  its  strength  to  the  motive  ;  or  that  the 
power  to  the  contrary  has  actually  been  exercised  in  some 
cases.  He  insists  upon  it,  that  if  the  will  always  chooses  ac- 
cording to  the  stronger  inducement,  that  this  is  but  a  refined 
form  of  necessity.  Yet  he  must  needs  concede,  that  all  the 
instances  covered  by  his  seeming  cases,  are,  at  the  utmost^ 
but  exceptions  to  the  general  law  or  fact.    Or  even  if  he  does  • 
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not  grtnt  thm^  be  will,  we  supposo,  be  willing  to  say,  that  he 
has' sometimes,  if  only  by  way  of  variety,  chosen  according  to 
the  greatest  apiparent  good.  When  he  did  so,  was  it  either 
disagreeable  or  fatalistic  ;  did  it  upset  for  the  time  all  his  no- 
tions of  morality  and  responsibility  ?  It'  it  works  well  in  some 
instances^  why  not  in  many  ?  why  not  in  all  ? 

Even  if  the  will  can,  or  does  choose  the  weaker  instead  of 
the  stronger  motive,  we  can  not  see  what  is  gained,  whether 
on  the  score  of  freedom,  or  of  responsibility,  or  of  the  morality 
of  the  act>  or  in  the  way  of  defending  the  divine  governments 
.Certainly  nothing  on  the  score  of  freedom ;  for  a  man  is  no 
more  free  in  yielding  to  a  weak  motive  than  to  a  strong  one — 
but  rather  subject  to  the  charge  of  caprice.  Nor  on  the 
score  of  responsibility  is  there  gain ;  for  the  responsibility 
attaches  to  tne  freedom.  Nor  is  the  morality  of  an  act  height- 
ened when  it  is  done  without  sufficient  desire  or  love  for  it. 
And  as  to  the  divine  government^  even  supposing  that  God 
ibreknows  that  a  man,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  will  choose  from  the  weaker  instead  of  the  stronger 
motive,  God  is  just  as  responsible,  and  neither  more  or  less  so, 
if  he  sees  he  will  choose  from  the  weaker,  as  if  he  foresees  he 
will  choose  from  the  stronger  motive. 

It  is  said  that  motions  cannot  be  compared — that  certain 
clftfldes  of  motives  are  incommensurable.  But  if  thev  cannot 
be  compared,  how  can  we  decide  among  or  between  them  ? 
However  different  they  may  be,  they  certainly  agree  in  the 
characteristic  of  appealing  to  the  will  as  reasons  or  induce- 
ments. The  difficulty  here,  is  simply  that  of  finding};  some 
common  and  unambiguous  term  which  will  express  just  this 
fact  and  no  other.  Cheap  criticisms  may  be  made  on  the 
phrases  "  sufficient  reason,"  **  greatest  apparent  good,"  "  what 
seems  most  desirable,"  and  the  like  ;  but  the  fact  still  remains, 
that  the  action  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  contingent  or  capri- 
cious, can  be  reduced  to  some  such  general  scheme  or  law. 
When  we  come  to  the  last  point  which  separates  the  idea  of 
will  from  that  of  caprice,  it  is  that  the  former  acts  with  reasons, 
and  the  latter  without.  To  call  such  a  choice  "  fatalism,"  is 
to  allow  no  middle  term  between  fate  and  chance. 

Dr.  Wh«don  endeavors  to  reverse  the  relation  of  will  and 
motives  ;  and  he  does  this  on  inconsistent  grounds.  He  main* 
tains  that  we  must  not  only  have,  but  exercise  the  power  of 
contrary  choice  ;  that  the  will  does  sometimes  choose  from  the 
weaker  motive  ;  that  it  may  at  times  choose  without  a  mo* 
tive  (pp.  189,  190)  ;  that  the  will  "  projects  volition ;"  and,  in 
fise,  that  it  is  the  will  itself  which  gives  to  the  motive  its 
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comparative  strength.  But  if  the  will  can,  of  its  bare  sponta- 
neity, just  **  project  a  volition,"  why  not  give  up  the  whole 
doctrine  of  motives  altogctlier  ;  it  would  vastly  simplify,  if 
it  did  not  annul,  psychology  and  ethics. 

His  main  point,  however,  is,  that  "the  so-called  strength  of 
a  motive  is  the  comparative  prevalence  which  the  will  assigns 
to  it  in  its  action."  Again  (p.  79),  **  the  last  dictate  of  the  un- 
derstanding does  not  decide  the  will ;"  but  "  the  dictate  of 
the  understanding  becomes  the  last  by  the  act  of  the  will." 
And  (p.  363),"  the  will,  hi  and  by  choosing,  brings  the  par- 
ticular motive  on  account  of  which  it  acts,  into  the  last  antece- 
dency to  its  choice."  All  this  strikes  us  as  more  ingenious 
than  thoughtful.  Why  does  the  will  decide  to  make  a  given 
reason  or  motive  the  last?  Not,  we  suppose,  because  it  hap- 
pens just  then  to  be  in  view  of  the  mind,  for  that  Avould  bo 
childish.  It  either  has  a  suflicient  reason  for  stopping  the 
series  of  motives,  or  it  is  wanton  wilfulness.  Again,  "the 
strength  of  a  motive"  is  said  to  be  "the  prevalence  the  will 
assigns  to  it ;"  but  this  is  pre-posterous  ;  for  when  the  will 
acts,  the  motive,  as  a  motive,  expires  ;  it  is  no  longer  a  mo- 
tive, it  is  incorporated  in  a  volition  ;  and  we  can  no  longer 
talk  about  either  its  strength  or  weakness  as  a  motive.  The 
discussion,  bv  the  vorv  force  and  sense  of  the  terms,  is  limited 
to  the  state  antecedent  to  choice  ;  and  to  slip  the  motive  out 
of  that  state  into  a  new  mode  of  being,  where  it  loses  its  iden- 
tity as  motive,  is  to  evade  the  question  by  logical  legerdemain. 
Yet  again,  the  act  of  choice  cannot  change  the  character  or 
force  of  the  inducement :  all  that  choice  does  is  to  appropri- 
ate it.  If  the  motive  was  the  weaker  at  the  instant  of  appro- 
priation, the  appropriation  does  not  make  it  stronger.  If  a 
man  choose  five  dollars  instead  of  ten,  his  choice  does  not  make 
the  five  more  than  ten.  Once  more,  if  the  will  can  be 
supposed  to  give,  by  its  election,  a  greater  comparative 
value  to  the  motive  than  it  had  before,  this  must  be  on  account 
of  some  peculiar  quality  or  state,  of  the  will,  additional  to  its 
mere  power  of  choosing,  which  quality  is  imparted  to  the  mo- 
tive. That  is,  the  will  is  not  a  naked  power  of  choice,  but  has 
amoral  bias  or  character.  But  this  would  be  inconsistent  with 
Dr.  Whedon's  whole  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  will.  A  will 
that  can  give  strength  and  character  to  a  motive,  is  a  will  that 
contains  perception  and  feeling,  as  well  as  power — ^that  is,  it 
is  the  man  himself,  and  not  merely  one  of  his  faculties. 
.  Our  author  further  illustrates  his  position  by  the  doctrine 
of  probabilities,  to  show  that  the  will  may  and  does  act  from 
the  weaker  motive  (p.  130).   **  The  chance  may  be  improbable, 
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and  yet  prove  successful.  So  the  volition  calculably  improba- 
ble; may  become  the  actual."  But,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  so 
called  contingencies  (as  in  dice),  about  external  facts  or  eventSi 
the  actual  result  is  m-itbematically  certain  to  an  omniscient 
eye.  The  contingency  is  found  only  in  our  ignorance.  How, 
then,  can  this  answer  the  purpose  of  showino^,  that  strict  law 
does  not  rule  in  the  sphere  of  the  will?  If  the  analogy  in 
meant,  however,  to  Apply  only  so  far  as  the  result  is  uncertain 
to  us,  then  the  will  is  a  synonym  for  chance,  and  the  point  of 
comparison  must  be,  that  volition  is  hap-hazard,  and  may  from 
mere  chance  fallen  the  lesser  probability — which  undermines 
^ftli  rational  ideas  of  freedom  and  responsibility. 

If  freedom  wanes  as  motives  increase  in  intensity  and  per- 
manency ;  if  **a  law  of  invariability  in  choice  be  pure  neces- 
gity"  (pp.  38,220);  then  God  is  less  free  than  man;  and 
Christ  had  less  freedom  than  any  other  man  ;  and  the  sinner'tj 
guilt  decreases  as  his  sin  increases  ;  and  the  virtue  of  saints 
IS  diminished  as  they  grow  in  grace  and  holiness.*  There 
remains  no  possibility  of  reconciling  freedom  with  law.  The 
great  fact  of  consciousness,  that  the  highest  moral  freedom 
and  the  highest  moral  necessity  concur,  remains  forever 
inex{)licable.  v 

It  is  commonly  said  that  all  men  have  the  same  mental  and 
moral  constitution  ;  but  we  have  sometimes  doubted  this  when 
reading  these  anomalous  Arminian  speculations  ubtmt  the  will 
and  freedom  and  responsibility.  Look  at  the  attributes  of 
that  contradictory  capacity,  which  they  call  a  Will,  and  judge 
if  it  be  essential  to  moral  a.2:encv  and  responsibility.  It 
brings  forth  all  its  acts  out  of  nothing  by  its  own  uncaused 
and  motiveless  efficiency  ;  it  can  at  times  act  witliout  motive, 
and  even  without  emotion  or  feeling  (p.  44)  ;  it  is  ublo  to 
make,  by  its  bare  power,  the  weaker  motive  strong,  and  the 
stronger  motive  weak  ;  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  free,  unless  it 
sometimes  exercises  a  power  to  the  contrary,  without  any 
sufficient  inducement ;  it  is  under  the  law  of  natural  nece>?sity 
if  it  always  chooses  what  on  the  whole  seem^  most  desirable  ; 
while  it  determines  everything,  it  is  itself  determined  by  noth- 
ing, and  cannot  be  determined  by  anything  without  annull- 
ing it«  very  nature ;  it  cannot  be  governed,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  governed  ceases  to  be  respon-^ible  ;  by  its  bare 
willfulness,  it  can  make  any  reason  or  motive  to  be  "  the  last  ;** 
and,  in  fine,  in  view  of  any  chance  impulse  afloat  in  conscious- 
ness, it  can  "  project  itself,"  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  right 

*  Comp.  Edwards  on  WUl,  pp.  113-4,  132-3. 
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athwart  our  habitual  mental  and  moral  states,  and  so  change— 
U8,  by  its  arbitrary  "  alternativity,"  that  we  become  the  op^ 

Eosite  of  what  we  are  or  wish  to  be,  with  no  power  to  let  oi^ 
iiider.  Such  a  lawless  capability  is  nearer  akin  to  omnipo^ 
tent  chance  than  moral  necessity  is  to  fatalism.  It  is  saf^ 
only  while  shut  up  in  the  technical  language  of  abstract 
metaphysical  treatises.  An  arbitrary  ''pluripotential  cause/^ 
though  it  may  claim  to  be  tht)  very  essence  of  morality  and 
responsibility,  when  it  really  appears  in  flesh  and  blood  is 
famished  by  society,  in  self-defen.*e,  with  a  safe  retreat. 

The  idea  of  Necessity,  as  defined  in  this  work,  is  equally 
abstract  and  one-sided  with  its  definitions  of  freedom  and 
cause.  Freedom  means  only  "  exemption  ;"  Cause  is  only 
"efticiency  ;"  and  Necessity  signifies  only  the  utter  ''impos- 
sibility of  the  opposite."  This  definition  of  Necessity  is  so 
fixed  in  Dr.  Whedon^s  mind,  that  he  seems  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  careful  distinctions  made  by  Edwards,  and 
on  this  score  does  him  manifest  injustice.  Necessity,  in  fact^ 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  categories,  and  requires  the 
most  careful  handling.  *'  Philosophical  Necessity"  is  perhapa 
an  unfortunate  phrase  to  use  in  discussions  on  freedom  ;  but 
Edwards  expressly  repudiates  the  sense  in  which  his  critic 
quite  fmiformly  ascribes  it  to  him.  He  says  the  vulgar  usage 
makes  Necessity  to  mean  that  "  it  is  impossible  it  should  not 
be  ;"  but  that,  as  he  uses  it,  **  metaphysical  and  philosophical 
necessity  is  nothimj  different  from  certainty ^  And  he  adds  : 
"  It  is  really  nothing  else  than  the  full  and  fixed  coimection 
between  tlie  things  signified  by  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a 
proposition,  which  affirms  something  to  be  true,"  That  is,  a 
proposition  which  affirms  something  to  be  true,  presupposes 
that  there  is  a  full  and  fixed  connection  between  the  things 
signified  by  its  subject  and  predicate  ;  the  proposition  could 
not  be  true  unless  there  were  such  a  connection  ;  and  this 
connection  is  certainty  or  philosophical  necessity.  Wherever 
there  is  certainty,  there  is  philoso))hical  necessity.  The 
things  signified  by  the  subject  and  predicate  maybe  connected 
in  very  different  ways  ;  the  connection  may  be  metaphysical^ 
logical,  physical,  or  moral — but  provided  it  be  certain,  it  is 
pliilosophical  necessity.  Dr.  Whedon  cannot  understand  this. 
He  says  :  "  Edwards  here  does  not  certainly  say  what  he 
means  ;"  but  he  does  sav  just  what  he  means.  Whedon  con- 
tinnes  :  '*  He  surelv  cannot  meai>  that  necessity  is  the  con- 
ncction  itself,  but  a  quality  of  the  connection.  And  yet 
Edwards  does  mean  that  the  "full  and  fixed  connection  is 
the  necessity  ;  the  two  ideas  of  "full  and  fixed  connection,'* 
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and  "philosophical  necessity  or  certainty,"  are  identical. 
Thia  appears  from  the  instances  Edwards  gives  (pp.  11,  12), 
which  relate  to  very  difiFerent  things,  yet  all  agree  in  having 
the  common  element  of  certainty,  though  the  ground  of  the 
certainty  in  each  case  is  different.  To  adduce  some  instances : 
we  say,  c.  g :  God  is  infinite.  This  is  one  case  of  such  neces- 
sity or  certainty  :  there  is  a  full  and  fixed  connection,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  between  the  subject  *God,'  and  the  predi- 
cate '  infinite.'  Again  :  Dr.  Whedon  misunderstands  Edwards  ; 
this  is  another  instance  of  philosophical  necessity  or  certainty  ; 
the  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  is  certain — be- 
cause it  reliites  to  a  fact  already  past,  and  not  because  there  was 
a  natural  impossibility  of  the  opposite.  Again,  the  proposition  : 
God  will  judge  the  world — is  another  instance  ;  it  is  certain, 
because  connected  with  what  is  in  itself  certain,  the  divine 
justice  and  purpose.  Edwards  labors  this  point  so  as  to  make 
a  plain  distinction  between  natural  necessity,  and  that  kind  of 
necessity  (certainty)  which  alone  holds  good  of  moral  subjects 
and  acts.  In  the  former — the  opposite  caimot  be  ;  in  the 
latter,  though  the  opposite  might  be,  yet  it  will  not  be,  because 
the  given  fact  or  event  is  certain  to  occur.  In  natural  neces- 
sity, the  event  takes  place,  even  though  the  will  be  opposed  ; 
in  moral  necessity,  the  will  itself  chooses,  prefers,  and  so  its 
opposition  is  ruled  out  by  its  own  act.  Dr.  Whedon  says, 
this  is  "only  a  deeper  neccssitation"*  (p.  42)  ;  but  there 
must  bo  some  stopping  place,  and  when  we  have  come  to  a 
free  preference,  this  is  about  the  end  of  the  matter,  unless  a 
voyage  up  the  infinite  series,  or  a  **  projected  volition,"  seems 
more  desirable.  And  Edwards  himself  makes  a  formal  state- 
ment of  the  point  in  its  relation  to  Moral  Inability,  entirely  at 
variance  with  Dr.  Whedon^s  constant  misrepresentation  of 
his  views:  "Therefore  in  these  things  to  ascribe  a  non-per- 
formance to  the  want  of  power  or  ability  is  not  just ;  because 
the  thing  wanting  is  not  a  being  able  but  a  being  willing." 
(See    Part   I.,  Sec.  4.) 

But  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  author's  cognate  mis- 
representations of  Edwards's  distinctions  between  Natural 
and  Moral  Ability  and  Inability.  To  apprehend  these  dis- 
tinctions is  vital  to  the  understanding  of  the  New  England 
theolocrv.       Dr.   Whedon   flatters  himself  that    he  has  "  rid- 


•  Our  author  (p.  210)  writos :  "Securing  my  volition  in  order  that  he  may 
necure  my  voluntary  sin  and  consequent  damnation,  is  about  the  poorest  piece 
of  sneaking  despotism  that  one  could  attribute  to  an  omnipotent  evil.''  Thia 
comes  out  in  connection  with  criticisms  on  Dr.  Pond  and  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams  ; 
bot  nothing  they  have  said  warrants  any  one  in  ascribing  such  views  to  them. 
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died  Edwards^H  entire  theory  of  Moral  Inability,"  but  he 
has  only  riddled  liis  own  target.  He  says  that  by  Mt^ral 
Inability  Edwards  means  "  volitioiiiil  jK)werle8sness/'  "  non- 
causality -in-wi  II ;  "  by  "Moral  Ability,"  "the  power  to 
will  ;"  by  "Natural  Ability,"  "the  power  to  obey  the  voli- 
tion ;"  and  that  this  natural  ability  is  "a  power  outside  the 
will,"  a  "  post-volitional  power  of  fuliilling  the  volition." 
Thus  "a  man  wills  to  strike  by  moral  aW/iVy,  and  the  arm 
executes  the  blow  by  natural  aJrilify"  Tlii.<,  now,  is  a  ( om- 
plete  tissue  of  mistakes  ;  these  definitions  are  all  framed  for 
and  not  bv  Edwards,  and  seem  to  indicate  either  a  natural  or 
moral  inability  on  the  part  of  the  critic  to  understand  the 
most  common-place  points  of  the  New  England  divinity. 
Thus,  under  Natural  Ability  are  uniformly  embraced  all  the 
capacities  and  powers  of  a  moral  agent,  including  the  will 
itself — it  is  the  possible  reach  of  our  natural  powers  of  mind 
and  body,  under  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  our 
being.  It  never  means  any  such  nonsense  as  "a  power  out- 
side of  the  will  to  fulfil  its  volitions."  It  includes  what 
Whedon,  confounding  the  two,  says  "moral  ability"  means, 
that  is,  "the  power  to  will."  But  moral  ability,  besides  the 
power  of  willing,  also  involves  the  idea  <»f  an  immanent  prefer- 
ence of  the  will  for  the  object  chosen.  Every  man  has  natural 
ability,  that  is,  all  the  capacities  and  powers  necessary  to  moral 
agency  ;  but  no  sinner  has  "  a  moral  ability"  (in  the  sense 
of  Edwards)  to  love  God,  because  his  heart  is  averse  to  him. 
Thus  an  Edwardean  would  just  reverse  the  proposition 
of  Dr.  Whedon  (p.  243) :  "Where  there  is  no  moral  ability 
there  can  be  no  natural  ahility,^^  and  would  and  must  say,  in 
consistency  with  his  st^mdard  definitions,  "  Where  there  is  no 
natural  ability  there  can  be  no  moral  ability, ^^  for  the  natural 
is  the  logical  and  psychological  prius  of  the  moral.  So,  too, 
in  the  usage  of  this  school,  "  Moral  Inability"  cannot  mean 
"volitional  powcrlcssness  ;"  but  it  always  and  only  signifies 
"  the  opposition  of  inclination,  or  the  want  of  inclination  ;"  it 
is  an  inability  arising  from  the  moral  bent  or  state  of  the 
individual.  The  sinner,  though  endowed  with  all  the  capaci- 
ties and  powers  of  moral  agency  (his  natural  ability),  is  , 
morally  unable  to  repent  and  believe  without  divine  grace, 
and  this  inability  has  its  root,  not  in  any  natural  impotence, 
but  in  the  perverse  and  depraved  state  of  his  will.  One 
object  of  the  distinction  between  natural  ability  and  moral 
inability  is  to  show  that  the  sinner  is  responsible  and  guilty, 
while  also  needing  the  aid  of  divine  grace  ;  so  that  both  the 
obligation  to  immediate  repentance  and  the  sense  of  depend- 
ence upon  God  may  be  equally  enforced.     These  plain  and 


• 
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fami  :ir  tlistinctions  become  so  senseless  and  confnsed  under 
Dr.  Wlie  ion's  manipulation,  that  his  criticisms  on  Edwards  are 
well  ni;^h  unmeaning.  One  might  as  well  attack  Euclid  after 
defisiin;^  a  circle  as  a  figure  bounded  by  tliree  lines  and  con- 
taining three  an^i^les.  It  is  much  easier  to  refute  Edwards  on 
the  b.sis  of  these  interpolated  definitions  than  to  attack  him 
on  hirt  own  ground.  His  careful  and  refined  discriminations 
being  set  aside,  there  is  no  end  to  the  logical  absurdities  that 
may  be  worked  up  and  out ;  only,  nothing  is  demolished  ex- 
cepting some  crudities,  for  which  nobody  but  the  critic  is  to 
be  held  responsible. 

We  are  obliged  to  omit  several  points,  on  which  we  wished 
to  comment,  that  we  may  come  to  the  test  question,  in  a  theo- 
logic  il  point  of  the  view,  of  the  theory  of  freedom  here  advo- 
cated ;  that  is,  the  certainty  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  of 
such  future  events  as  are  dependent  on  free  agency.  Dr. 
Whedon  begins  by  saying,  thnt  foreknowledge  must  precede 
foreordination,  because  the  former  belongs  to  "the  intellect." 
and  the  latter  to  "  the  will ;"  and  we  all  know  that  God's  intel- 
lect, like  man's,  must  act  before  his  will.  But — not  stopping 
to  inquire  what  would  then  be  left  for  foreordination  to  do — it 
is  a  serious  misunderstanding  to  say,  that  foreordiation  is  re- 
stricted to  the  divine  will  or  the  divine  agency.  God  fore- 
ordtins  whatever  comes  to  pass,  as  it  comes  to  pass  ;  and  so, 
not  only  his  own  acts,  but  the  acts  of  his  creatures,  are  included 
in  his  eternal  plan,  with  all  the  circumstances  and  qualities  of 
these  acts,  just  as  they  eventuate  in  time.  In  one  sense,  fore- 
knowledge may  be  said  to  precede  foreordination  ;  that  is,  God 
knew  what  he  was  to  ordain  (in  the  order  of  thought  and  logic) 
ere  he  ordained  it.  But  this  is  not  the  question  in  dispute, 
though  Arminians  sometimes  like  to  think  that  it  is.  The 
foreknowledge  of  future  events  as  certain  being  conceded, 
the  question  is,  what  is  the  ground  or  reason  of  that  certain t^^ 
To  foreknow  them  as  certain,  implies  that  they  are  cer- 
tain. What  makes  them  thus  certain?  The.  Calvinist  re- 
plies— that  they  are  certain  because  contained  in  the  divino 
plan  or  purpose  (i.  e.  foreordained).  Dr.  Whedon  replies,  in 
substance^  that  they  are  certain  because  they  are  certain,  while 
he  advocates  a  view  of  freedom,  which  logically  excludes  such 
certainty. 

He  says  (p.  271)  that  "cmr  view  of  free  agency  does  not  so 
much  require  in  God  a  foreknowledge  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
event,  as  a  knowledge  in  him  of  ^  pexndiar  quality  existent  in 
the  free  agent.''  This  **  peculiar  quality"  is  that  of  "alterna- 
tive causation."    The  agent  is  '*  an  uncau  ed  cause,"  of  "  equi- 
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poUent  ability  "  to  decide  either  way,  at  every  instant  of 
action.  It  is  ^'determined  by  nothing  "  in  **  all  it.^  particular  vo- 
litions." How,  then,  can  even  omniscience  foresee  what  its 
particular  action  will  be?  The  more  God  sees  into  the  very 
"  peculiar  "  nature  of  such  a  cause,  the  more  will  he  know 
that  its  acts  must  be  uncertain.  It  is  a  pure  eithei'-or  ;  and 
the  deeper  it  is  inspected  tiie  more  eitlier-or  must  it  seem  to 
be.  How  can  any  bein<2^  foreknow  the  particular  acts  of  (p. 
217)  "a  self-centre,  capable  of  projecting  action,  which,  with- 
out the  intrinsic  nature  of  chance,  would  be  as  incalculaUe  as 
the  most  ahsolule  chance  itself?"  Who  can  read  that  riddle? 
Dr.  Whedon  says  that  "  foreknowledge  must  take  care  of  it- 
self," and,  that  "  he  shall  not  enter  into  that  inquiry."  Fore- 
knowledge will,  doubtless,  take  care  of  itself;  but  then,  on 
our  part,  we  also  ought  to  take  care  not  to  cherish  a  theory  of 
the  will,  which  excludes  the  logical  possibility  of  such  fore- 
kn;)wledgc,  even  while  we  may  grant  that  we  cannot  know  just 
how  God  foreknows.  One  form  of  the  sdentia  media,  advocated 
by  the  Spanish  Jesuits  in  controversy  with  the  Jansenists,  was 
much  more  consistent  than  such  Arminianism  ;  denying  that 
God  foreknows  the  actual  event,  but  asserting  that  he  knows 
and  provides  for  all  possible  contingencies. 

Yet  Dr.  Whedon  advocates  a  kind  of  certainty  ;  though  his 
statements  about  it  are  so  various  and  conflicting,  that  it  is 
almost  imj)ossible  to  derive  from  them  any  consistent  sense. 
This  will  ap[)ear  from  a  comparison  of  his  different  utter- 
ances. Thus  he  says  :  ''  Whether  there  be  any  foreknowledge 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  a  one  particular  course  of 
events  and  no  other  "  He  adds  that  ^'  frceiloni  in  every  individ- 
U'd\  c'di^Q  implies  thdt  of  several  possible  volitions,  oTie  a?4rf  no 
other  will  take  place  "  (p.  274).  Ho  says  of  certainty,  that 
(p.  57)  '*  its  primary  meaning  is  subjective.  It  exists  in  the 
mind  rather  than  in  the  object.''  He  also  concedes,  that  there 
is  a  ''pure  certainty,"  which  is  *' the  fiiturition  of  the  event," 
and  wiiich  implies  that  *'  it  will  be,"  though  "  power  exists  for 
it  not  to  be."  At  the  same  time,  he  maintains,  that  "  cer- 
tainty "  cannot  be  ''  previously  made  "  (p.  2S2);  and  that  God's 
foreknowledge  does  not  even  '^  jyrove  events  to  be  certain  " 
(p.  21KS).  To  comjdete  his  view  we  must  also  adduce  tlie  posi- 
tions, that  certainty  "  is  simply  futnrition,  and  takes  its  exist- 
ence  from  the  shajnng  of  the  free  act  and  from  nothhig  else  " 
(p.  778);  and  that  '*(///  its  ideality  receives  its  existence  from  the 
douKj  rvficcted  backwards  "  ([).  229). 

Tliese  diverse  statements  seem  to  be  not  only  irreconcilable 
among  themselves,  but  also  in  part  with  his  theory  of  the  will. 
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He  has  defined  the  will  as  a  free  alternative  cau?e,  all  whose 
particular  volitions  are  determined  "  by  nothing."  It  is  an 
**  uncaased  caur^e."  How,  now,  does  such  freedom  **  imply" 
that  "  one  and  no  other  volition  "  will  take  place  in  all  possible 
circumstances?  How  can  the  " freedomist,"  as  the  logical  re- 
salt  of  this  theory,  in  our  author^s  words,  see  and  say,  that 
there  is  one  vast  "  free,  certain  totality,"  wliich  he  can  survey 
"with  perfect  ease  and  consistency?"  Is  it  not  a  bold  ven- 
ture, to  claim  that  such  freedom  implies  such  certainty  ?  It 
does  imply  that  one  or  another  event  will  take  place,  but  how 
can  it  signify  that  "  one  and  no  other  will  take  place  ?"  Does 
uncertainty  imply  certainty  ?  Will  calling  shifting  sand  a 
rock,  make  it  a  rock?  These  different  statements  confuse  a 
very  simple  matter.  If  an  event  vnll  be,  it  is  certain  ;  if  God 
knows  that  it  will  be,  he  knows  that  it  is  certain  ;  and  so  his 
knowing  it  as  certain  implies  or  "  proves  "  that  it  is  certain. 
Such  knowledge  does  not  indicate,  or  make,  the  ground  of  the 
certainty  ;  but  it  presupposes  the  certainty.  But  if,  as  Dr.  Whe- 
don  says,  certainty  ^^  takes  its  existence  from  the  shaping  of  the 
free  act,  and  from  nothing  else,"  then,  the  certainty  cannot  be 
until  the  free  act  has  been  ;  that  is,  there  is  no  previous  cer- 
tainty ;  that  is,  God  cannot  foresee  the  act  as  certain,  because 
it  is  not  certain  until  it  is  done.  Such  a  certainty,  ^?os^  even- 
turn,  is  no  certainty  at  all  in  the  sense  of  the  question.  It  is 
a  mere  evasion  of  the  point  in  dispute.  Who  ever  doubted 
that  an  event  was  certain  after  it  took  place  ? 

Our  author's  position,  in  fact,  amounts  to  this — tliat  there  is 
and  can  be  no  anterior  ground  of  certainty,  either  in  the 
laws  of  moral  agency,  or  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  di- 
vine plan  ;  but,  a  future  event  is  certain  because  it  is  certain ! 
We  do  not  wonder  that  he  felt  compelled  to  say  *'  foreknow- 
ledge must  take  care  of  itself."  The  j)oint  of  mystery  in  the 
Caivimstic  system  is,  how  an  act  can  be  free  and  yet  be  em- 
braced in  the  divine  purpose  ;  but  this  does  not  involve  any 
such  contradiction  as  is  contained  in  the  two  positions,  that 
God  foreknows  all  future  events  as  certain,  and,  that  certainty 
"  takes  its  existence  from  the  shaping:;  of  the  free  act,  and  from 
nothing  else."  We  may  believe  in  a  mystery,  but  who  can 
accept  both  parts  of  a  logical  contradiction  ? 

In  his  discussion  of  the  divine  decrees,  Dr.  Whedon  habitu- 
ally misrepresents  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  held  by 
the  chief  Calvinistic  authorities.  He  represents  it  as  '*an 
act  of  the  divine  will  ;"  as  "  producing  the  event ;"  as  '*  em- 
bracing only  the  divine  actions."  Accordingly  he  claims 
that  a  "  permissive  decree"  is  Arminianism,  and  not  Calvinism, 
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He  asserts  that  Edwards  quits  his  ground,  when  he  ascribes 
sin  to  a  "  privative  cause,"  and  not  to  tlie  direct  divine  agency 
(p.  427).  But  every  student  in  theology  knows  that  Calvin- 
ism makes  a  broad  distinction  between  what  God  decrees  and 
what  he  does  ;  the  confoimding  of  the  two  is  found  chiefly 
among  a  few  hyper-Calvinistic  supralapsarian  divine?*.  The 
best  theologians,  from  Augustine  down,  and  the  leading  Con- 
fessions of  Faith,  have  quite  uniformly  repudiated  the  posi- 
tions, that  God  is  the  author  of  sin  ;  that  he  is  as  directly  the 
efficient  cause  of  sin  and  damnation,  as  he  is  of  holiness 
and  salvation — producing  each  equally  for  his  own  glory ; 
while  they  have,  with  equal  unanimity,  maintained  that  the 
decree  in  respect  to  sin  is  permissive,  and  that  the  agency  of 
God  in  ruspcct  to  bin  is  privative  rather  than  positive.  Such 
cheap  iind  stale  contn^versial  imputations  are  refuted  by  the 
facta  and  documents  of  historical  theology. 

In  applying  his  theory  of  the  Will  to  the  divine  mind,  our  au- 
thor does  not  flinch  from  the  logical  consequences  which  are 
wrapped  up  in  it.  Thus  he  says  (p.  316)  ;  "  God  is  holy  in 
that  he  freely  chooses  to  make  his  own  happiness  in  eternal 
Right.  Whether  he  could  not  make  himself  equally  happy  in 
Wrowj  is  more  than  we  can  say^  Again  (p.  317)  ;  "and  how 
knows  a  finite  insect  like  us  that  in  the  course  of  ages  the  mo- 
tives in  tlie  universe  ma// no/ jprove  strongest  for  divine  apostasy 
to  tvil.^^  Again  (p.  318);  "our  reliance  in  this  case  di^pends 
more  n[)on  the  firmness  oi  our  faith  than  upon  tlie  firmness 
of  the  object  of  our  faith  "  This  reduces  our  reliance  upon 
the  divine  cliaracter  to  mere  subjective  belief,  without  any 
adi.'quate  objective  ground.  The  essential  holinesss  of  God 
gives  no  sufficient  basis  of  certainty.  The  **  alternative  pow- 
er" of  the  will  must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards;  for  if  it 
fails  in  relation  to  God,  it  fails  in  its  highest  application. 
Moral  necessity  and  perfect  freedom  cannot  co-exist  even  in 
the  divine  mind.  Rather  than  give  up  freedomism,"  the  pos- 
sibility of"  the  divine  apostasy"  must  be  admitted.  And  so 
the  tlieorv  judges  itself. 

Dr.  Whedon  is  graciously  pleased  to  say  (p.  315),  that 
"  thes'^  same  Edwardses  everv  now  and  then  have  a  lucid  in- 
terval."  The  compliment  may  be  reciprocated.  Arminian- 
ism  is  reputed  to  be  an  inconsistent  system.  An  eminent 
New  England  divine  is  said  to  have  kept  it  out  of  his  parish 
by  frequent  citations  of  sound  Pauline  views  from  noted  Ar- 
minian  authors.  The  latest  defender  of  the  s^^stem  continues 
the  illogical  succession,  being  a  frequent  witness  against  his 
own  speculations.     Thus  he  asserts  the  certainty  of  events, 
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and  recognizes  no  ground  of  certainty.    Sometimes  the  will 
is  represented  as  the  sole  adequate  cause  of  volition  ;  and  yet 
lie  concedes  (p.  158),  **  that  without  motives  there  is  no  ade- 
<)aate  power  for  the  volition  to  be."    He  contends  strongly 
gainst  the  "non-usance"  of  the  power   of  contrary  choice  ; 
and  yet  says  (p.  175)  that  "  while  there  is  a  power  that  each 
should  not  be,  yet  each  and  all  wiU  be,  in  its  own  one  way,  and 
not  another  instead"  (p.  275^.     Freedom  is  declared  (p.  38) 
•*  to  be  contradicted  by  the  law  of  Invariability,"  while  it  is 
also  conceded  that  God  is  free  though  invariably  holy  ;  and 
that  men  are  free  in  sinning,  though  they  invariably  sin.    At 
one  time  it  is  asserted  (p.  216)  that  to  be  "able  to  predict 
which  way  a  person  will  choose  from  knowing  him  perfectly 
is  more  than  any  one  is  able  to  affirm  ;"  and  contrariwise  (p. 
272)  it  is  argued,  that  "  God  is  certainly  to  be  conceived  as 
able  to  know  just  what  acts  the  creature  will  put  forth,"  be- 
cause he  "perfectly  knows"  the   capacities  of  free   agents. 
The  fact  of  the  divine  government  of  free  agents  is  granted  ; 
and  yet  it  is  broadly  laid  down  (p.  184)  that,  "government, 
just  so  far  as  it  goes,  implies  limitation  .  .  .  non-existence  of 
power  but  to  afixation."    "  To  ensure  the  certainty  of  a  free 
act  is  absurd,  because  contradictory"  (p.  227)  ;  and,  per  con- 
tra, "  powerful  temptation  often  insures  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  sin  will  be  freely  accepted." 

These  inconsistencies,  however,  become  more  noteworthy,  in 
relation  to  the  doctrines  of  the  primeval  rectitude  of  Adam, 
original  sin,  the  impossibility  of  self-regeneration,  and  the  ab- 
solute need  of  the  atonement.  For  Dr.  Whedon  is  an  evan- 
gelical Arminian,  and  cannot  resort  to  the  shifts  and  explana- 
tions in  vogue  in  unsanctified  ethical  systems.  He  defends 
Whitby  on  freedom,  and  denies  Whitby  on  sin.  And  so  he  is 
in  a  place  where  two  seas  meet ;  where  opposite  dangers 
threaten. 

Dextmm  Scylla  latus,  lacvum  implacata  Cbarybdis 
Obsidet. 

In  his  chapter  on  Uniformities  of  Volition,  he  seems  to 
grant  as  much  as  the  strictest  advocate  of  law  need  demand, 
the  existence  of  a  "  total  spiritual  depravity,"  requiring  even 
"  the  injecting  the  possibility  of  a  spiritual  motive."  "  Men 
may  be  so  absorbed  in  their  plans  as  to  cease  to  be  free  alter- 
native agents,  yet  their  responsibility  remains."  His  most  ex- 
plicit statements,  however,  are  on  the  Responsibility  of  Ob- 
durates.*     Here  he  concedes  that  "  the  superinduction  by  the 

*  In  a  note  (p.  327)  the  foUowing  sUp  occurs :   Edwards  selects  as  cases  **•  of  im- 
cisgUaUd  guiU,  the  WUl  of  Christ,  the  Divine  WiU,  Obdnrates,"  etc.    In  anotti«r 
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BiPner^s  own  free  act,  or  course  of  action,  of  necessity  upon 
himself  to  sin,  destroys  the  excuse  for  that  necessity."  This 
of  course  implies  that  he  is  responsible  for  continuing  in  sin,  as 
well  as  for  bringing  himself  into  such  a  state.  How,  then,  is  it 
congruous  with  what  is  elsewhere  and  often  asserted,  that 
guilt  attaches  only  as  long  as  the  will  is  in  a  state  of  "  voli- 
tional alternativity."  Necessitation  and  responsibility  are 
over  and  over  again  declared  to  be  incompatible  (p.  203); 
but  yet  in  the  case  of  every  descendent  of  Adam,  there  is  **  a 
necessity  lying  back  of  the  freedom,"  and  ensuring  the  •*  free 
appropriation  of  original  sin  j  and  he  adds  (p.  339)  that  "  it 
is  in  this  fact  that  the  freedom  and  universality  of  this  fall 
are  found  to  be  reconciled."  He  allows  that  in  Adam  "  there 
was  a  created  and  necessitated  righteousness  before  choice" 
(p.  394),  which,  however  was  wholly  unmeritorious  ;"  and  that 
the  "  holiness  of  saints  in  heaven  is  none  the  less  rewardable 
because  it  has  become  necessary"  (p.  387) ;  as  also  that  "sin- 
ners finally  damned  are  none  the  less  responsible."  However 
much  such  inconsistencies  impair  the  logical  coherence  of  the 
treatise,  they  give  welcome  evidence  that  our  Methodist  breth- 
ren will  not  abandon  these  cardinal  doctrines,  however  enam- 
ored they  may  be  of  their  impracticable  theory  of  free  will* 

These  contrasted  •  positions,  however,  are  not  held  without 
an  attempt  at  adjustment.  And  the  ingenuity  of  the  latest 
and  most  strenuous  defender  of  the  Arminian  system  is  here 
put  to  its  severest  test.  To  meet  some  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  he  distinguishes  (p.  388)  between  a  holiness  which 
is  meritorious  and  one  which  is  not ;  and,  in  like  manner,  be- 
tween a  sin  which  deserves  punishment  and  a  sin  which  does 
not.  But  his  chief  point  is  that  the  atonement  is  the  means 
of  *'  re^levating  man  to  the  level  of  responsibility  lost  by 
the  fall."  Redemption  "  antedates  probationary  existence  ;" 
**  grace  underlies  ail  our  moral  probationary  freedom."  And 
this  grace  God  was  in  justice  bound  to  bestow.  Ability  being 
lost  by  the  fall,  '*  a  gracious  ability  "  must  needs  bo  imparted. 
And  thus  the  difficulty  is  supposed  to  be  met. 

The  system  of  redemption  has,  doubtless,  important  and  even 
essential  bearings  upon  the  theodicy,  or  the  vindication  of  the 
divine  government  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  sin.  And 
in  a  certain  sense,  what  may  be  called  a  gracious  ability  in 

note  (p.  206)  he  refers  to  *^  a  tribute  paid  hj  fatalism  to  ireedom,  just  as  hypoo- 
risy  is  said  to  be  the  compliment  which  virtue  pays  to  vice,"  which  not  only 
reverses  the  saying,  but  implies  that  freedom  is  vice  and  fatalism  virtue.  An 
author  who  undertakes  to  write  down  the  Calvinistio  theology  shoald  be 
more  careful  in  his  style. 
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imparted  to  man,  through  the  divine  favor.     But  if  it  is  of 
debt,  it  can  not  be  of  p:race.  It  can  not  be  said  to  be  necessary- 
bo  make  man  responsible,  without  undermining  both  the  sys- 
tem of  law  and  the  system  of  grace.     Especially  is  it  iucon- 
sistent  with  the  whole  previous  argument  of  this  book  as  to 
man's  freedom  and  responsibility.     The  obiect  of  the  author 
has  been  to  show  that  responsibility  attaches  only  to  acts  of 
free-will,  done  with  full   power  to  the  contrary.     He  claims 
that  such  free-will  is  inalienable  from  human  nature  ;  that  with 
this  capacity  every  man  is  born,  and  so,  and  so  only,  made  a 
moral  agent.    How,  now,  does  this  native  power  of  alterna- 
tive choice  stand  related  to  this  new  and  **  gracious  ^'  ability  ? 
Here  comes  up  several  interesting  possibilities  and  difficulties. 
We  are  now  conscious,  it  is  said,  of  having  the  perfect  power 
of  alternative  choice.     Is  this  our  "  gracious  "  ability  ?  or  is 
it  our  natural  free-will  ?   If  it  is  the  natural  capacity  of  choice, 
bow  can  it  be  said  that  responsibility  was  lost  by  the  fall? 
If  it  is  not  natural,  but  "  gracious     ability,  wherein  does  it 
differ  from  the  natural  ?    And  if  the  natural  capacity  is  really 
clean  gone,  what  becomes  of  the  whole  argument  of  this 
elaborate  treatise  ?    Still  further,  our  author  assures  us  that 
every  human  being  is  under  a  "  necessity  "  of  "  freely  appro- 
priating "  his  native  depravity  ;  and  that  when  he  does  so,  he 
Decomes  "  responsible  "  for  it.     This  "  free  appropriation,"  is 
it  made  by  our  natural  ability,  or  by  this  "  gracious  "  ability  ? 
If  by  the  natural,  then  the  gracious  was  not  needed  to  make 
men  responsible  ;    if  by  the  gracious,  then  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  grace  is  simply  to  enable  man  to  commit  a  sin, 
which  otherwise  he  could  not  have  committed,  to  make  him 
responsible  for  what  otherwise  would  have  been  simply  an 
irresponsible  state.     Besides,  if  the  native  will  is  a  "  pluri- 
potential  cause,"  what  can  be  added  to  that  by  a  gracious 
ability  ?   It  cannot,  we  suppose,  be  more  than  "pluripotential,'' 
and  so  it  is  needless  ;  while  if  it  is  less  than  '*an  uncaused 
cause,"  man  rather   loses   than  gains  by  the  exchange.     And 
yet  he  cannot  have  lost  this  "  uncaused  cause  ;"  for  it  is  his 
very  will.     Is  it  then  possible  that  these  two  abilities  coexist 
in  all  of  us  ?     Are  we  ever  conscious  of  them  as  distinct  from 
each  other  ?   How  can  we  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  7 
We  cannot  see  our  way  through  the  matter. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  helped  by  some  further  statements  of 
onr  author,  about  the  relation  of  these  respective  abilities  to 
the  Old  Law  and  the  New  Law  (p.  336).  God,  it  appears, 
gave  to  man  the  old  law,  which  Adam  transgressed.  Adam's 
descendants  being  involved  in  the  common  ruin,  God  gave 
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them,  through  the  atonement,  a  new  law,  less  strict  in  its 
terms,  and  tarnished  them  also  with  this  gracious  ability, 
adequate  to  the  demand  of  the  "  intermediate  "  dispensation, 
though  not  to  the  demands  of  the  old  law.  How  will  the 
case  tlien  stand  ?  Granting  that  man^s  native  tree  will  was 
not  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  old  law,  why  might  it  not 
still  have  been  equal  to  the  requisitions  of  the  new  and  lighter 
dispensation?  But  waiving  that  point,  we  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand whether,  when  man  now  sins,  he  sins  only  against 
the  Gospel,  or  also  against  the  laws?  If  only  against  the 
Gospel,  how  can  the  law  condemn  him?  And  if  against 
the  law,  how  is  he  responsible,  since  his  new  and  gracious 
ability  is  yet  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  that  law? 
And  this  gracious  ability  is  also,  in  fact,  inadequate  to  meet 
even  the  demands  of  the  new  law.  It  is  given  to  man  at  the 
dawn  of  his  moral  existence,  and  yet  all  men  sin  against  it 
All  mankind  fall  from  this  grace.  A  gracious  ability  enables 
them  to  fall  from  grace.  We  need  not  wonder  that  Armin- 
ians  talk  about  believing  in  falling  from  grace,  as  if  it  were 
an  article  of  their  creed.  Our  author  says,  in  conclusion, 
"  man  is  never  responsible  for  a  law  he  cannot  meet ;  Christ's 
death  and  the  new  law  are  demanded  by  his  case  ;•  aiid  {sic  I) 
all  sin  infringes  against  the  new  law  and  the  old."  And  this 
sentence  forcibly  exhibits  the  height  of  the  inconsistencies 
of  the  whole  theory.  The  new  law  is  demanded  by  equity, 
because  man  could  not  keep  the  old  ]  but  when  he  sins  against 
the  new,  his  sin  also  infringes  upon  the  old.  though  he  has 
been  removed  from  its  jurisdiction.  And  so  we  have  two 
kinds  of  ability,  and  two  kinds  of  law,  and  two  kinds  of  pun- 
ishment, and  two  kinds  of  moral  government ;  and  the  whole 
makes  a  labyrinth,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  clearness  and 
consistency  of  Arminian  theology.  Calvinism  may  be  a 
sharp  and  hard  system  ;  but  it  takes  no  position,  from  which 
it  can  fairly  be  inferred  that  we  are  '*  damned  by  grace." 

Nor  have  we  yet  reached  the  height  of  the  theology  pro- 
pounded in  this  volume.  For  it  is  also  maintained,  that,  not 
only  is  man's  plenipotentiary  will  under  a  necessity  of  appro- 
priating native  depravity,  and  responsible  because  it  freely 
accepts  it ;  not  only  that  the  atonement  imparts  to  every 
man  at  the  start  a  gracious  ability  (and,  some  say,  justifica- 
tion and  regeneration  also),  which  enables  him  freely  to  keep 
or  freely  to  sin  against  the  new  law  ;  but  also  that  there  are 
"millions,"  in  Christian  as  well  as  in  heathen  lands, whom  the 
Creator  is  still  bound  to  save,  because  they  never  came  up  to 
the  lead  of  "  moral  responsibility."    These  are  not  infants, 
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whose  salvation  we  all  concede,  but  **  irresponsible  adults"  in 
Christian  lands,  incrusted  in  '*irrcsj)onsihle  sins."  Such  per- 
sons cannot,  "  by  the  law  of  rnor.il  equation,"  be  *' excluded 
from  the  kingdom  of  he;iven  any  more  th;in  infants  (pp.  346, 
347).  If  it  were  only  meant  I  hat  such  persons  having  little 
light  may  be  saved,  on  condition  of  repent  tnce  and  fciith, 
according  to  the^  light  they  hive,  this  would  be  comirion 
ground.  But  it  is  argued  that  they  must  be  saved,  beciiuse 
they  are  **  irresponsible."  This  is  hazardous  teaching,  on 
the  basis  of  any  nioral  or  theological  system.  But  it  becomes 
anomalous,  as  well  as  perilons,  on  the  ground  of  the  general 
theory  of  the  book,  that  all  these  persons  have  a  perfectly 
"alternative  will,"  sup{)lernented  by  a  gracious  ability;  that 
they  were  a'l,  if  not  justified  and  renewed  in  their  infancy, 
yet  brought  into  existence  under  a  probationary  syt-tem  of 
grace,  against  which  thoy  have  sinned  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  that  they  are  still  in  an  irresf)onsible  state,  and  must 
be  saved  as  a  matter  of  equity.  Such  teaching  undermine.'^ 
all  raticmd  basis  for  responsibility  and  runs  fijr  in  the  line  of 
advocating  universal  salvation  on  the  ground  of  equity. 

In  fine,  the  whole  argument  of  th  s  volume,  so  far  as  it 
rests  the  "theodicy"  upon  the  peculiar  theory  of  Will  herein 
advocated,* is  a  conspicuous  failure.  It  is  claimed  that''  fiee- 
doraism"  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  the  mysterir)us  prob- 
lems of  man*s  condition  can  be  solved,  in  harmonv  with  the 
rectitude  and  goodness  of  the  divine  administration.  But 
when  the  author  comes  to  the  knotty  questions,  he  does  not, 
and  he  cannot,  untie  a  single  one  of  them  by  means  of  his 
theory  of  the  will.  He  is  obli-j^ed  to  find  a  wholly  dilVerent 
clue  to  guide  him  through  the  labyrinth.  He  lays  a  founda- 
tion, and  erects  the  su[)erstructui-(j  on  a  dilTerent  found  ition. 
He  makes  certain  premises,  and  his  conclusions  are  di'awn 
from  entirely  diiferent  |)remises.  He  launches  a  craft  on 
these  troubled  metaphysical  and  theological  wjiters,  and  the 
fore  part  beats  about  without  any  sort  of  connection  with  the 
after  f)art,  and  the  after  part  floats  abont  without  any  sort  of 
connection  with  the  fore  part ;  and  no  rudder  c;in  steer  both 
parts  through  these  vexed  waves  into  the  same  haven. 

This  is  manifest  as  soon  as  the  m.-itter  is  distinctly  put.  Ho 
abandons  the  possibility  of  reconciling  the  certainty  of  tho 
divine  knowledge  with  the  fact  of,  freedom  ;  he  cannot  con- 
ceive or  state  any  ligature  betwetm  them.  Both  certainty 
and  freedom  are  asserted  and  unreconciled.  Si\  too,  in  ac- 
counting for  the  sin  of  this  race,  he  grants  that  it  is  freely 
appropriated  bv  a  necessity,  before  which  the  will  is  really 

10 
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powerless.  And  8o  impotent  is  the  native  capacity  of  the 
will,  that  God  is  obli^eci  to  ^ive  to  all  men  **  a  irraciou;^  abil- 
ity'^ in  addition.  So  that  here,  again,  *'  IVeedomism"  quails 
before  the  difliculty.  It  is  further  asserted  that  God's  good- 
ness can  be  vindicated  in  the  matter  of  sin  only  as  he  provides 
an  atonement  for  all,  wh  ch  of  course  implies  that  it  is  not  of 
him  that  willeth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy.  An**  al- 
ternative canse*' gives  no  aid  here.  Thousands  of  irresponsi- 
ble, adult  sinners,  are  also  to  he  saved  all  over  the  world,  as  a 
matter  of  equity,  because  their  inalienable  freedom  was  not 
able  to  bring  them  np  to  the  condition  of  responsible  guilt- 
Of  what  avail,  then,  is  their  free-will?  The  author's  theodicv 
declares  that  God  must  provide  redemption  for  all  mankind, 
not  merely  on  the  score  of  grace  but  also  of  equity ;  and  for 
the  reason,  that  men  have  not  power  to  avoid  the  common 
ruin  into  which  they  are  plunged.  What  connection  is  there 
between  such  a  theodicv  an(l  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  as  a  power  to  the  contrary?  And  thus  the  vaunted 
freedom  of  the  ^vill,  which  was  to  form  tlie  oidy  basis  of  a 
divine  government,  breaks  down  and  is  discarded  at  every 
step  ;  and  the  Avhole  weight  of  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  theodicy  is  made  to  rest  on  entirely  different  grounds. 
By  this  process,  the  theory  is  doubtless  here  and  there  bene- 
fitted, some  cardinal  points  of  doctrine  are  crudely  held  and 
stated  ;  but  the  logic  of  tlie  book,  as  a  defense  of  Arminian 
freedom  against  the  Calvinistic  theology,  is  sadly  out  of  joint. 
On  several  of  these  vital  questions.  Dr.  Whedon  does  in 
fact  come  so  near  to  the  positions  even  of  extreme  Calviuists, 
that  we  have  been  tem[)ted  to  think  that  he  has  an  ironic  as 
well  as  polemic  intent.  His  inconsistencies  on  many  points — 
6.  g.,  original  sin,  regeneration,  the  inability  of  fallen  man  to 
renew  himself  without  grace,  the  absolute  need  of  redemp- 
tion, and  the  primitive  rectitude  of  Adam, — indicate  very 
clearly  that  his  theory  of  tlie  will  sits  lightly  upon  him,  when 
brought  into  conllict  with  these  fundamental  doctrines.  His 
book  contains  snatches  of  opinion  from  the  most  opposite 
schools.  Sometimes  he  is  almost  Augustinian  in  his  views, 
Again  he  reminds  us  of  the  subtle  speculations  of  the  old 
Hopkinsian  divines,  lie  bases  his  theodicy,  in  fact,  not  on 
the  human  will,  but  on  the  divine  goodness  and  justice.  A 
more  thorough  study  of  Calvinistic  theology,  and  especially 
of  the  New  England  discussions,  may  possibly  lead  him  to  see 
that  this  wdiole  ground  has  been  traversed  before,  and  by  dis- 
putants more  keen  and  logical  than  have  as  yet  arisen  in  the 
ranks  of  Arminian  divines. 
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The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  this  country,  rapidly 
increasing  in  numbers,  wealth  and  general  intelligence,  has  a 
great  future  before  it,  and  its  we  trust,  to  do  good  service  in 
the  common  cause  of  evangelical  religion.  Its  theology  is  a 
•commingling  of  Arminianism  and  sound  evangelical  truth.  ltd 
f reiching  is  full  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  It  insists  constantly 
on  the  necessity  of  divine  grace.  But  it  has  a  traditional 
horror  of  Calvinism  in  all  its  forms.  When  it  learns  to 
"understand  our  doctrines  more  clearly,  and  to  state  its  own 
tnore  consistently,  we  shall  doubtless  come  nearer  together. 
But  its  present  theology  contains  irreconcilable  elements.  If 
it  is  consistently  shaped  by  such  a  theory  of  ,thc  Will  as  is 
advocated  in  this  Volume,  the  logical  result  must  be  the  denial 
of  original  sin  as  well  as  of  tlie  doctrine  of  the  decrees  of 
God  ;  and  it^  strong  assertions  about  depravity  and  the  abso- 
lute need  of  divine  grace  must  be  modified  in  its  sense  of  the 
Pelagian  system.  But  if  it  is  steadfast  to  its  doctrines  upon 
man's  native  sinfulness  and  dependence  upon  divine  grace,  it 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  modify  its  speculations  about  free- 
dom, and  come  into  closer  harmony  with  the  unquestionable 
Listorical  sense  of  the  eighth  of  its  Articles  of  Religion, 
•entitled  0/ Free- Will,  udoptod  from  the  Church  of  England, 
which  declares,  that  *'  the  condition  of  man  after  the  fall  of 
Adam  is  such,  that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself,  by  his 
own  natural  strength  and  works,  to  faith,  and  calling  upon 
<}od  ;  wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works,  pleasant 
and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ 
preventing  us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working 
with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will." 


Art.  IX.— criticisms  ON  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGY   AND    BIBLICAL   LITERATURE. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Critical,  Doctrinal  and  Jlomilctical. 
By  John  Peter  Lange,D.  1).  Vol.  I  of  the  New  Testaiai-nt.  Muttlu'W,  by 
Lange.  Translated  with  additions.  By  Phillip  Schaff,  I).  D.  New  York  : 
Scribncr.  1865.  RoyalSvo.,  double  cohimns.  i)|).  xxii,  5()8.  We'have 
often  spoken  of  the  value  of  tliis  new  and  admirable  commentary,  and  of 
its  general  plan.  The  American  edition  is  not  only  much  8U[)erior  to  the 
Edinburgh,  but  it  also  surpasses  the  German  in  several  particulars.  On  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  Dr.  Schaffhas  added  about  one-fourth  to  the  original, 
chiefly  criticism  of  the  text,  and  exegetical  materials.  We  know  that  he 
has  worked  hard  at  it,  and  all  his  work  bears  solid  fruit.  The  Edinburgh 
verBion  has  been  revised  {  its  omissions  supplied  ;  its  mistranslations  cdr- 
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rcctcd.  A  good  deal  of  material  has  been  added  from  English  and  Amer- 
ican works,  n(»t  noticed  in  the  original.  The  textual  criticism,  wholly  lef) 
out  in  the  Kvlinburgh  edition,  has  been  restored  and  largely  supplemented. 
Thus,  e.  "f.  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  has  been  compared  tliroughout.  Oi 
many  dillicult  passages  Or.lSchalf  hasalso  supplied  a  full  commentary  of  hii 
own;  especially  in  cases  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  English  student  and  con- 
troversialist. He  has  likewise  enlarged  tlip  scope  of  the  *'  Literature," 
and  introduced  references  to  the  ciiicf  Knglisli  and  American  booka 
and  treatises. 

We  welcome  this  commentary  as.  upon  the  whole,  tlie  best  single  ex- 
position that  can  be  found,  comprising  all  that  is  essential  to  a  tliorough, 
popular  and  useful  work.  Its  spirit  is  evangelical.  It  treats  the  Bible  ac 
an  inspired  book  ;  yet  it  is  also  critical,  meeting  and  not  giving  the  slif 
to  dillicult  questions.  For  textual  criticism  it  atfords  ample  means.  Itt 
exegesis  is  concise  and  pertinent.  The  doctrinal  and  homiletical  partf 
are  handled  etlectively.  It  is  not  sectarian,  but  adapted  for  use  in  all 
denominations.  Those  who  may,  here  and  there,  dift'er  from  it,  will  not 
complain  that  it  is  wanting  in  either  candor  or  learning. 

Mr.  Scribner  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  our  students  and  ministers  foi 
embarking  in  such  times  in  so  costly  an  enterj)rise.  But  we  have  nc 
doubt  he  will  lind  it  a  prolitable  as  well  as  costly  venture.  Other  portionfl 
of  the  work  are  in  ihe  course  of  preparation  by  such  scholars  as  Shcdd, 
Yeomans,  Schiill'er,  Kendrick,  I'oor.  t:?turbuck,  Lillie  and  Mombert.  Thi 
volume  on  (Jenesis  will  also  be  soon  translated. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  defects  of  the  Edinburgh  edition.  It  Rome- 
iimes  omits  sentences  and  paragraphs.  The  critical  notes,  various  read- 
ings, an<l  the  whole  "  literature,"  are  left  out.  It  does  not  note  the  dit 
ferences  between  the  English  Version  and  Lange's  revised  text.  It  alsc 
aboumls  in  curious  hlunders,  thus :  e.g.  9,  i>.  316,  Dhh  hierarchische  Gt' 
meinwesen,  (the  hierarchical  communion)  is  rendered  ecc/esiasticai  miture, 
p.  323,  it  makes  Scripture  instead  of  ignorance  of  Scripture,  to  be  the  source 
of  the  errors  of  Sadducees  and  nationalists;  p.  318,  Ahfall  vorn  Christen- 
iltum  (apostasy  from  Christianity)  is  rendered  (ipostasij  of  Christendom — 
not  noting  the  dilference  between  Christenthvm  and  Cliristenheit ;  p.  367. 
Beschleunifrung  des  Wcitcndes  (hastening  of  the  end  of  the  world)  is  ren- 
dered dclmj  if  the  end .'  yachkalen  (to  make  up  for)  is  rendered  repeat,  2lb  a 
it  were  iriekrholen.  V.  'S'u,  the  translation  speaks  of  the  Psalter  as  a  harj 
with  ten  leaver,  instead  of  ten  strings,  mistaking  Saiten  for  Seiten.  P.  366, 
Das  Kine  erknu/cn  urn  dai  Vide  (to  gain  tlie  one  thing  needful  instead  o: 
many  things)  is  rendered,  to  sell  one  thing  to  gain  muck  (as  if  it  were  tfr- 
kaufcn).  P.  4.")!,  the  Wundenmitale  (the  stigmata,  or  scaVs  of  the  Saviour 
is  translated,  the  meals  of  wonder,  as  if  it  were  Wundenmahlzeiten.  P.  367 
Ehrsucht  (ambition)  is  rendered  revsrem^e,  as  if  it  were  EkrfurcJU:  Aitge- 
meinheit  aeiner  Kirche,  is  translated,  the  eqwdity,  instead  of  the  universcuii^ 
of  his  church. 

Notes  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Covenant.  By  Mb- 
LANtxnoN  W.  Jacobus,  1).  I).,  Professor  in  Allegheny,  Pa.  New  York 
Carters,  18G5,  pp.  304.  With  a  Map.  The  Notes  of  Dr.  Jacobus  on  th< 
Gospels  and  Acts  have  been  widely  and  protitably  used.  He  now  appeari 
in  the  lield  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  where  popular  critical  helps  an 
more  rare  and  needed.  His  work  indicates  a  wide  range  of  study,  cleai 
method,  and  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  as  the  inspired  word  of  God.  Th< 
most  important  critical  questions  are  taken  up  in  the  introduction.  Th( 
qucBiion  of  the  authorship  of  the  book  is  candidly  and  Batisfactori^ 
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treated.     The  mythic  theory  is  shown  to  be  inapplicable.     The  unity  of 
the  race  is  ably  and  concisely  defended  aj;ainst  various  modem  hypothe- 
ses.    The  author  seems  to  think  (p.  87)  that  chanjijes  in  complexion  and 
constitution  may  have  been  '*  niirdcuioubly  wrou^iit "  at  the  time  of  the 
dispersion  from  Babel.     This  is,  indeed,  possible;  but  such  an  hypothesii 
hardly  seems  to  bo  necessary.     Dr.  Jacobus  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  JSix  Days.     In  the  present  state  of  the  ques- 
tion,  he  seems  to  us  to  speak  too  positively  on  this  point.     The  able 
Tvork  of  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis  on  this  subject,  to  which  he  does  not  refer,  cer- 
tainly deserves  consideration,  and  has  not  yet  had  a  formal  refutation. 
Critically  speakinpj,  revelation  is  entitled  to  whatever  aid  it  may  receive 
from  considering  this  as  still  an  open  question.     Dr.  Jacobus  also  main- 
tains the  strict  universality  of  the  deluge.     lie  even  seems  to  imply  (p. 
174)  that  a  partial  deluge  could  not  have  answered  the  object,  on  "  the 
ground  that  the  population  of  the  globe  was  preatei'  then  than  since;** 
while  on  the  next  page  and  elsewhere  he  gives  the  population  as  *'  prob- 
ably less  than  four  millions."     In  conten<iing  for  the  impoKsibility  of  a 
{>artial  deluge,  he  does  not   notice  Hugh  Miller's  ingenious  suggestion 
of  a  sudden  depression  of  the  earth's  surface.     Nor  is  he  correct  in  inti- 
mating that  the  advocates  of  a  partial  deluge  assert  that  ''God  could  not*' 
have  made  it  universal  (p.  162).     The  power  is  not  contested  ;  but  that 
such  a  universal  deluge  was  necessary,  is  doubted  or  denied.     There  are 
o^er  points  on  which  there  will  be  found  dill'erences  of  interpretation 
among  those  who  equally  hold  to  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.     In  so  concise  a  work  all  dilliculties  cannot  be  met, 
nor  all  the  arguments  on  both  sides  adduced.     But  Dr.  Jacobus  has  made 
a  useful  and  needed  book,  and  discusses  these  difficult  questions  in  a  can- 
did and  reverential  spirit.     It  is  a  work  in  the  right  direction,  as  vindi- 
cating the  .sacred  record  against  plausible  objections.     Prof.  Hush's  com- 
mentary, ami  Dr.  Turner's  Companion  to  Genesis  (to  which  last  our  au- 
thor does  not  refer)  arc  the  only  American  ex<'g«tical  works  on  Genesis 
for  the  last  forty  years.     Dy  his  clear  interprt-tatioiis,  his  ardent  regard 
for  truth,  his  wide  ra:ige  of  study,  aud  liis  al)le  defence  of  many  point* 
against  objections,  \K\  Ja<;ol)Us  will  give  needed  aid  to  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  this  oldest  r  cord  of  authentic  Inunun  liistory. 

Chri'if  and  His  Suit:  ition  :  in  Sern}0}is  vanmisUj  related  ihereto.  By  Hor- 
ace Ucsiinkij..  New  York:  Charles  i^cribiier.  1SG4.  pp.  '!;"»().  All  of 
Dr.  Bushnell's  writings  bear  the  marks  of  genius  and  originality.  Ho 
clothes  common  the;ih'S  in  now  and  rich  attire  ;  and  knows  how  to  ex- 
tract hidden  analogies  and  open  rare  veins  of  thought.  Several  of  tho 
discourses  in  this  colkN'tion  are  ([uite  equal,  in  jioint  of  literary  i-xcellonce 
and  finish,  to  any  of  the  ])revit)us  i)rodu«'ts  of  his  jx-m.  The  one  on  I  lirist 
Asleep  is  full  of  the  tin(;st  shades  of  reflection,  with  tou(lus  ()f  the  ten- 
derest  feeling.  That  on  Christian  Ability  handles  a  dillieult  theme  with 
true  wisdom.  The  whole  series  has  resiieet  to  Christ  and  his  work  ; 
an  I  f  ^w  writers  are  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  incarnation 
and  the  closeness  of  ('hrist's  ]>ersonal  relation  to  his  followers.  This, 
rather  than  his  special  theories,  is  what  attracts  so  many  \o  his  exj^osi- 
tions  of  Christian  truth.  Theologically  s[)eaking,  howevi  r.  w<*  tear  that 
in  his  general  theory  of  Christ's  salvation,  he  merges  the  atonement  too 
much  in  the  incarnation  ;  he  is  so  earnest  in  setting  forth  tlu.^  t  hange 
which  Christ  works  in  us,  that  he  neglects  to  enq)hasize  what  Christ  has 
done  for  us.  This  appears  more  ])articularly  in  the  sermon  on  Christ 
Bearing  the  Sins  of  Transgressors,  though  it  also  comes  out  in  other  con- 
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Form  and  Nature  of  Creation  as  a  Phenomenal  Receptive  Medium,  and 
of  the  Law  of  Tri-Pcrsonality  and  its  Application  in  Analyzing  the  Struc- 
ture, Nature  and  Manifestation  of  the  Lhiiverse.  An  Appendix  gives  In- 
terpret-iitions  of  the  Symbolism  of  the  Bible  and  of  Ileathen  Mythology 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Absolute  Scrience. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  definite  arrangement,  and  too  frequent  and  prolix 
repetitions,  it  is  somewhat  difiicult  to  seize  and  clearly  state  the  exact 
scheme  of  the  author.     As  compared  with  other  systems,  his  work  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  theosophy,  reminding  us  of  the  struggles  of  Behnien  to  com- 
municate his  incommunicable  conceptions,  and  of  some  of  the  specula- 
tiouB  of  Schelling  in  the  later  stage  of  his  jilulosophical  career.     The 
main  idea  seems  to  be,  that  the  universe  is  constituted  by  two  oj^posito 
and   warring   elements — the   Male    and    Female — the   Infinite  and    the 
Finite — the  Good  and  the  Evil :  that,  in  short,  the  conflict  and  union  of 
opposites  is  the  law  of  universal  being.     These  elements  are  everywhere 
found.     The  Infinite  Principle,  which  is  perfectly  good,  the   Spirit  of 
Deity,  the  Holy  (Jhost — manifests  itself  as  truth,  beauty  and  goodness. 
The  finite  Principle  is  the  source  of  all  evil.     The  iniion  of  the  two  re- 
Bulted  in  the  production  of  a  divine  personality,  the  Soul  of  Deity,  the 
second  person  in  the  Godhead,  or  the  Father.     Then  Ave  have  the  third 
person  of  the  Godhead,  the  Son,  produced  by  the  external  manifestation 
of  the  deity.     And  thus  there  is  a  kind  of  Trinity  at  the  basis  of  the  uni- 
verse :  the  law  of  tri-jiersonality  is  demanded  by  ]»hilosophy. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  scheiiie  is  found  in  the  Laws  of  Correspor.d- 
ences  ;  the  absohite  science  is  viewed  as  a  science  of  correspondences. 
These  are  traced  out  at  length  in  the  general  forms  of  the  universe,  and 
especially  of  the  human  race  and  the  human  constitution.  The  laws  of 
^ntrarioty  and  Circularity  are  also  worked  out  in  respect  to  the  State. 
Irt. ,  Transcendentalism,  etc. 

In  s«)me  of  the  practical  applications  of  his  principles  to  the  complete 
ubjection  of  woman  to  man,  and  to  the  lawfulness  of  bondage,  the  au- 
lior  nnis  athwart  the  prevalent  tendencies  of  the  day,  and  takes  rank 
motig  the  most  extreme  "conservatives." 

His  fmnlani'-ntal  pusitiun  of  the  abtr5(»lute  nature  of  l)oth  the  inlhiiteand 
Jiite — or  in  other  words,  good  au<l  evil — strangely  borders  on  the  most 
L»noxi(»us  theories  in  the  history  of  speculation.  As  soon  as  the  finite  is 
.ifitinctly  conceived,  it  cannot  be  held  to  bo  coeval  with  the  inlinite  ; 
P'lienever  moral  evil  is  distinctly  seen,  it  cannot  be  imagineil  to  be  equally 
."baolute  with  the  eternal  good.  And  the  marriage  of  these  two  cannot 
produce  the  finite  f«»rms  of  l)eing — for  these  finite  forms  are  already  one 
i^'the  two,  and  so  can  not  be  the  product  of  both. 

EiSdijx  :  Moral,  Political  and  Arst/ietlc.  By  llEiinKRT  Spenceu.  New 
iTork:  Appletons.  18(j5.  ])[).  3i:iG.  The  clear,  ])enetrating  and  critical 
sliaracter  of  Mr.  Speiicer's  mind  sln)ws  itself  in  all  that  he  writes.  Few 
g^figlish  writers  of  the  present  time  seem  to  rivet  their  attention  so  fully 
Upon  the  inner  thrcnuls  of  the  subject  under  examination.  None  of  the 
leriters  of  his  school  develo})e  their  thoughts  with  such  unity  an<l  sequence. 
^^JU  his  criticisms  of  special  topics  are  of  course  controlh-d  by  his  nnder- 
V'lBg,  materialistic  hypotliesis  ;  but  this  obtrudes  itself  less  distinctly  in 
t&is  than  inanyof  his  previous  volumes.  Tiie  essay  on  the  Philosophy  of 
llj^le  goes  directly  and  forcibly  to  the  central  ])oinls.  That  on  (iraceful- 
lOAS  is  a  beautiful  exposition  of  grace  as  tln^  result  of  the  least  elfort. 
7liA%  on  Personal  Beauty  ingeniously  does  aw;iy  with  some  of  tlie  (d)jec- 
to  the  theory,  that  inward  and  outward  excellcjice  so  often  seem  to 
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be  Kovcrcd.  The  political  to]n'c8,  Over-Legislation,  Representative  Gov- 
ernment, Parliamentary  l»elorm,  etc.,  are  frank  and  forcible  diftcnssiors, 
openinjx  up  at  eacli  Btej)  new  veins  of  reflection.  AVe  are  prcmiffdl.  \y 
a  e()m]>etent  person,  a  revi(tw  of  his  general  theory.  A  thoroujih  and 
can  lid  discussion  of  his  main  hyj'Olhesis  is  very  much  needed  ;  for  his 
"Works  are  attaininj:^  a  wider  authority  in  this  country,  than  has  been  con- 
ceded to  them  in  Enjriand,  where,  as  yet,  lie  hardly  has  a  school. 

T//e  Lawn  of  lliouir/U,  Objective  and  Subjective.  By  Alexander  Rob- 
ertson. London;  Longman.  18G4.  p]).  110.  The  title  of  this  volume 
is  ])eriKips  broader  than  its  contents  justifv.  It  is  rather  an  essay  on 
moral  ])hil()Sophy  than  on  mela])hysics  ;  it  has  more  to  do  with  the  la>i8 
of  moral  govcmmenl  than  wiili  the  laws  of  thought  strictly  feo  called. 
The  Objective  part  of  the  vt)lume  has  chief  resp<^ct  to  the  divine  nature 
and  attributes;  the  Subjective  part  to  man's  duties  towards  Ood  as  a 
moral  Ooveriior.     It  is  wiittcn  in  an  earnest  and  reverential  spirit. 

C.  A.  lintndifi,  GcschicJde  dcr  Eulwicleluji^^eti  der  Gricchischen  Phiicso- 
fhic.  Band  II.  Berlin.  1^04.  Th's  a<lmirable  eonj])endium  of  the  history  or" 
the  (ireek  and  Boman  philosojdiy  is  now  completed,  wiih  the  exception  oF 
some  further  elucidations  and  extracts,  which  are  to  come  out  in  the  au- 
thor's larger  Hand-book  of  the  (Jreek  and  Roman  Philosophy.  This  vol- 
ume discusses,  in  live  divisions,  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoic  Systems,  the 
Cireek  Sceptical  Bhilosojdiy ,  the  Eclectics  and  Syncretists,  ai'd  the  Nio-pla- 
tonic  system — tt)  the  dying  out  of  the  (ircek  and  Rdnan  riiilot-opl  y  in 
Boethius.  The  New  IMalonists  take  about  a  fourth  of  the  volume,  and  j'ar- 
ticular  attention  is  given  to  the  system  of  IMotinus.  That  of  Troclus  !.<;  very 
concisely  treated.  A  certain  ine(piallty  in  the  handling  of  difl'ereul 
bcIkioIs  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  these  are  adequately  exf  ounded 
in  other  works.  The  author  shows  his  wonted  masterv  of  the  materials, 
and  candor  and  ripeness  of  judgment — giving,  with  accuracy,  the  views 
of  each  ph'.h)Soj)lier,  and  not  defining  them  by  any  assumed  theory  of  his 
own.  In  this  and  in  Bitter's  History  of  Christian  Philosophy,  we  have 
the  best  summary  of  the  course  and  j)rogress  of  philosophic  thought. 
Both  works  ought  to  be  translated  into  Engl.sh. 

Neaitdrr's  Vnrlc:HiJi}j^en  iiber  Geschichte  der  chrhtliche.n  Ethik.  Berlin, 
1804.  Tlieso  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Christian  Ethics  make  the  5th 
Volume  of  Xeander's  Theological  Lecttnes,  chieHy  gathered  from  the 
maiiu>crli'ts  of  his  auditors.  'J'his  volume  is  editeil  by  Dr.  David 
Krdmann.  (leneral  Superintendent  of  tlie  piovinec  of  Silesia.  The  his- 
torv  is  lm»ught  down  only  to  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  Christian 
p.thics  is  delined  as  the  scienc*^  which  derives  the  laws  of  human  con- 
duet  from  the  natme  of  Chiislianity.  An  admirable  statement  is  given, 
in  tin.'  Ill  St  division,  of  the  relation  of  the  ethies  of  Christianity  to  liniecc- 
dent  svsl<riis.  Then  follow  tlie  views  broiiglit  (Uit  in  the  heretical  svs- 
terns,  uiid  an  account  of  the  si)ceial  duties  an«l  virtues  as  njodified  by  the 
Ciiristian  system.  'I'li«  same  general  plan  is  followed  in  the  otht  r  divis- 
ions of  the  work,  including  the  controversies  arnl  casuistries  of  the 
scholastic  <livines  who  had  not  yet  sundered  ethics  from  <loginatics.  The 
work  is  not  only  instructive,  liut  it  has  the  peculiar  charm  of  all  that 
Keander  wrote — bri?jging  the  facts  of  history  and  the  discussiois  of  the 
past,  home  to  the  conseieiice  and  hcait.  and  judging  all  in  the*  sight  of 
the  Christian  consciousness.  It  is  interesting,  not  to  the  theologian 
alone,  but  to  all  who  wish  to  see  the  growth  and  working  ot  Christian 
ideas,  transforming  the  character  of  man  and  the  institutious  of  socictj. 
It  is  well  edited. 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

H  fdory  of  the  Prcshifterinn  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,     By 

E.  II.  GiiXRTT,  Author  of  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  John  iliiss."  2  vols. 
Presbytcrijin  PiihMcation  Committee,  Pliiladelphia,  and  for  sale  by  A.  D. 

F.  Rmdolph.  Tin's  work  will  everywhere  be  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
minlstf^rs  and  intellig^ent  laymen  of  our  branch  at  least  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church.  The  delay  in  bringinj]:  it  out  has  enabled  the  author  to  add 
to  h*8  materials  and  give  finish  and  completeness  to  the  history.  The 
Committee  have  brought  it  out  in  a  neat  and  substantial  manner. 

We  cons:ratulate  tlie  author  and  the  church  on  the  completion  of  this 
lon-JT-looked  for  history.  Its  need  has  been  lonj?  and  extensively  felt,  but 
every  attemnt  to  supply  it  hitherto  has  failed.  The  field  was  unoccu- 
pied :  Dr.  Hodge's  history  only  brought  it  down  to  1789,  and  is  rather  a 
Aeries  of  essays  on  history  than  a  detailed  and  formal  history  itself.  From 
that  p.^rioJ  the  author  has  had  to  pioneer  his  way,  and  this  has  greatly 
»d.led  to  the  labor  and  difficulty  of  his  tjusk.  Dr.  Gillett's  previous  stud- 
ies an  1  his  unwearied  industrvand  indomitable  resolution,  eminently  fitted 
lim  to  write  this  important  history.  The  task  assigned  him  has  been 
performed  with  thoroughness,  impartiality,  and  good  taste,  and  we  believe 
the  work  will  very  generally  be  received  with  favor  and  become  a  stand- 
ard history  of  the  American  Presbyterian  church. 

We  sh  ill  probably  notice  this  history  more  fully  at  a  future  time,  but 
we  note  now  our  general  impression  of  it. 

We  think  the  entire  history  of  the  Presbyterian  church  up  to  1825  or 
1830,  shows  great  and  predominating  liberality  of  sentiment,  a  dis]>osi- 
tion  io  fraternize  and  cooperate  as  far  as  possible  with  other  bodies. 
This  is  made  clear  without  any  special  calling  of  the  readier 's  attention  to 
it  by  the  general  course  of  the  history.  The  manner  of  the  Adopting 
Act,  t'le  welcome  to  Now  Knjcland  men,  the  basis  of  the  Reunion,  the 
urirent  invitation  to  Suifolk  Presbvterv,  the  Plan  of  Union,  the  Pres- 
byteranisin,^  of  the  New  York  Associations,  cooperation  in  the  voluntary 
Bocictit's,  the  r(.-]»rcsentati()n  of  New  England  Associations  in  the  (leneral 
Ass'Mubly,  the  method  (»f  dealin.;  with  Rankin,  Balcli,  and  others,  the 
silent  a'^'?eptanco  for  a  long  pniud  of  c(»n»riiittee  men,  the  avowed  opin- 
ions of  leading  men  like  Dr.  S.  S.  Smith,  Dr.  McMillan.  Dr.  Koliock  and 
many  otliors,  the  revival  spirit  of  the  Virginian  especially,  ami  South- 
ern l''a  lers  generally — all  these  things,  and  others  tljat  nnght.  be  men- 
tione  I,  seem  to  mark  the  contrast  1  etween  the  spirit  of  American  Presby- 
terianism  an  1  that  of  rijiid  Scotch  ecclesiasticifim.  Soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Associate  Reformed  in  1822,  we  mark  a  change.  A  (lisy)osition 
in  favor  of  strict  constructi<»n  manifested  itself.  Perhaps  it  liad  become 
somethin^C  <>f  ^i  necessity  with  the  growing  self-consciousness  ofadenomi- 
nation  wlii  h  ha  I  come  to  occupy  an  unexpectedly  conimauding  position, 
as  w:ill  as  on  account  of  the  more  extended  field  in  which  diverireiice  from 
the  Stan  lar  Is  or  erroneous  sentiments  threatened  unprecedenterl  danger. 
The  Now  Sdiool,  perhaps  in  reajtion  against  strict  construction,  were 
driven  to  the  opposite  extreme,  but  precedent  was  on  their. side,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  early  church  is  manifest  most  signally  in  them,  clinging  as 
tliey  did  to  cooperation,  till  it  betrayed  their  confidence  and  forced  them 
to  give  it  up. 

Still  t'le  great  body  of  the  history  is  clear  of  all  controversial  a8j)ect. 
The  lea  ling  m-m  of  the  denomination  are  portrayed.  The  labors  of  pi- 
oneer m.ss  o  laries  together  with  their  hardships,  are  set  forth.  The 
changes  wrought  by  their  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  the  methods  b}'  which 
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they  secured  the  desired  result  arc  brought  to  view.  Facts,  fast  passing 
to  oblivion,  have  been  rescued,  inci<lents  of  local  as  well  as  general  in- 
terest have  been  brought  U}>  out  of  obscurity,  and  the  siftings  of  vol- 
umes of  all  kinds,  missionary  records,  biographies,  state  and  local  histo- 
ries, and  i)erii)diciils  {ilm()st  innumerable  have  been  gatliered  to  fill  up 
the  nakoil  outlin*.-  of  the  liistorv. 

We  trust  tlie  work  will  receive  a  patronage  worthy  of  its  merits.     Dr. 
Gillett  <ieservc8  the  gratitude  of  the  church  for  sucli  a  labor  of  Jove. 

Apoloc[i<i  pro  Vita  Sua:  being  a  Keply  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled  **  What 
then  (Iocs  Dr.  Narman  mean  ?'*  iiy  Jonv  IIknkv  Newmann,  I).  I).  New 
York:  I).  Ap]»lctoii  &  Co.  18C5.  pj).  393.  richohl  how  great  a  niatter 
a  little  fire  kindluth.  Mr.  Kingsloy,  in  liis  haste,  said  that  Father  New- 
man held  that  '*  truth,  for  its  own  sake,  need  not  be,  and  on  the  whole 
ought  not  to  be,  a  virtue  of  the  Roman  (.'athoUc  clergy."  AVhcn  called 
upon  to  ]>rove  this,  he  at  i\rH  tried  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
accused  ;  and  so  a  sharp  quarrel  arose,  which  has  given  us,  as  its  result, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  autobiograpliies  in  the  Eng- 
lisli  language.  We  have  here  jiartly  the  outward,  but  cliiefly  the  inward 
history  of  one  of  the  ablest  Englishmen  of  the  ]>reKent  day,  the  bead  and 
heart  of  the  old  Oxford  movement.  This  volume  gives  us  the  key  to  his 
career,  and  his  changes  of  opinion,  until  he  arrived  safely  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Uoman  Cailndic  ehureh,  since  which  time,  he  says,  all  doubts  have 
passed  away.  He  rests  securely  upon  the  rock,  iSt.  Peter.  The  prominent 
leaders  jif  the  Traetarian  movement  are  intrtKluced  ;  and  also  most  of  the 
leading  Oxfonl  men  of  Newman's  time.  The  motives  of  his  conduct,  so 
far  as  he  was  c(»nsei(»us  of  them,  an*  fairly  j)resented.  But  we  i»resume 
that  most  readers  of  this  remarkable  volume  will  w«uider,  liow  causes 
a])i>art?ntly  so  slight  could  produce  such  wide  results.  The  reasons 
whi«h  l>r.  N<'wman  gives  for  liis  changes  seem  trivial  and  suiierlicial. 
Theie  is  an  entire  want  of  thoroU)::h  grap})ling  with  the  ])rinciples.  Phi- 
losophical ii'llection  had  little  to  do  with  tlie  result.  Nor  are  tliere  indi- 
cations (»f  i)rofouiul  religious  experience  ;  there-is  nothing  tif  emh  relig- 
ious deptli  as  we  lind  in  Augustine.  Eutln'r  and  (.'alvin.  It  is  amazing  to 
hear  tlie  author  confess,  that  as  soon  as  he  submitted  to  the  Pa]»acy,  all 
his  duuhis  and  dilhculties  lied,  and  he  found  it  verv  easv  to  receive  infal- 
libiliiy,  transubstantiation  and  the  tlogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
It  looks  like  magic  rather  than  reason,  conscience  or  religion.  The  story 
is  well  and  plausibly  told.  Mr.  Kingslry  is  refuted  with  great  ]iertinac- 
itv  and  fati'^uin-r  iirolixitv.  The  stvle  is  perfectlv  clear  an<l  briurht.  An 
appendix  <j:ives  the  authorities  in  favor  of  the  '*  economy,"  that  is,  lying 
which  is  not  lying.     The  volume  is  a  good  specimen  of  book-making. 

Ifisfoyij  of  the  Jlefuvmation  in  Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin,  By  J.  H. 
Mkiilk  d'Ai'hkjxk,  I).  D.  Vol.  III.  New  York:  Carters.  l^i'A.  pp. 
407.  This  volume  narratt  s  the  caner  of  Calvin  to  the  time  of  his  writ- 
ing the  Institute's  ;  and  the  growth  of  the  Ki-formalion  in  (Jeiieva  before 
Oah  i)i's  appearance  on  the  slage  there  ;.  and  also  its  bejjjinning  in  the 
Pays  de  \'aud.  It  is  issui'd  at  an  ausi)icious  time,  when  the  third  cen- 
tenary of  Calvin's  decease'  has  altractrd  renewed  attention  to  the  life 
an«l  \v<irks  of  tin's  greatest  of  the  Reformers.  Dr.  d'Aubigne  has  ]>ro- 
duced  a  most  interesting  and  (hfiaih-d  history.  He  has  the  rare  art  of 
bringing  in  tlie  m(.)st  minute  incidents,  and  still  keejdng  up  the  interest  of 
his  real- rs.  Manv  new  facts  in  resiject  to  Calvin's  earlier  career  are 
here,  for  the  first  time,  incorporated  into  history.     The  analysis  of  Cal- 
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vin's  Institutes  is  a  most  favorable  epeciinen  of  the  author's  power  of 
throwiiijr  new  liglit  and  interest  upon  a  theme  usually  esteemecl  dry  and 
technical.  No  one  can  read  this  volume  without  havinj^  a  deeper  sense 
of  the  real  greatness  of  Calvin's  character,  and  of  the  vast  issues  at  stake 
in  the  Genevese  reformation.  It  may  not  have  the  general  poj)ularity  of 
D'Aubigne's  account  of  I.uthcr  and  the  German  Kelbrmation,  but  it  will 
fitppeal  even  raoro  strongly  to  reflective  and  studious  minds. 

Memoirs  of  Lieut.  -  Generjl  Scott,   LL.  D.      Written  by  himself.     2  vols. 
JiJcwYork:  Sheldon  &  Co.  18G4.      Few  livinjc  nien  have  deserved   so 
-wtillof  their  country  as  the  author  of  these  Memoirs.     His  life  extends 
tliTOUgh  the  larger  portion  of  our  national  history,  and  in  many  promi- 
nent events  he  has  borne  a  conspicuous  part.      lie  has  been  acquainted 
-^vith  nearly  all  the  leading  men  in  civil  as  well  as  miltary  life,  and  his 
remiiiiscenccs  and  graphic  details  about  them  give  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  its  interest  to  these  frank  and  welcome  volumes.      He  is  entitled 
to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country  for  his  noble  part  in  the  removal 
of  the  l^di^(l  tribes  ;  for  his  measures  and  advice  in  resi)ect  to  Nullifica- 
tion in  South  Carolina  ;  for  his  wise  and  pacific  policy  about  our  North 
Eastern  boundary  ;  for  his  splendid   Mexican  camj)ai<rn,  which  j)ut  him 
into  the  rank  of  great  generals  ;  and  for  his  counsels,  unhai>jMly  un- 
heeded, in  respect  to  the  prevention  of  the  j)rtsent  gigantic  rebellion. 
Thou;;h  his  profession  has  been  that  of  arms,  yet  his  spirit  has  always 
been  pacific.  A  sincere  Christian  faith  hallows  his  character.    Slill  living 
in  a  serene  oM  age,  covered  with  honors,  he  sends  out  these  interesting 
volumes,  which  can  not  but  enliven  the  8i)irit*of  a  true  ChristiiiU  j  atriot- 
iam.    The  work  is  handsoniely  got  up,  and  adorned  with  two  likenesses 
of  ita  author. 

History  of  the  Peace:  being  a  History  of  Englan<l  from  1610  to  1854. 
With  an  Introduction.    By  Harriet  Martinf.ai:.    Vols.  1  and  II.    Jioston: 
Walker,  Wise  Sc  Co..  18G4.     'J'his  important  work  is  based  u]!on  a  His- 
tory (»f  ilie  Thirty  Years'    Peace.   IHir)-184r),   commenced   l>y  Oiarles 
Knight,  ami  conipl<*ted  by  Miss  Martineau.      To  tin*  ori.'^inal  work.  Miss 
Martineau   has   prefix«'d   an   Introdu'-iion.    1800-1^1"),    with  a  valuable 
American   Preface,  and  a(Med  an   entiie  new  Hook,  bringiuir  the  work 
down  to  the  termination  of  the  IN-ace  bv  the  llussian  War.     The  pn-i^cut 
work  is.  therefore,  a  Complete    History  of  Kugland  from  1800  to  1854. 
It  will  bo  complt?ted  in  four  volumes,  ]»ost  8vo,  of  about  nOO  pai;es  each, 
and  brought  gut  in  the   bent  style  of  the   celebrated   Riverside   ])ress, 
Wliilt*  tin'  work  lacks  unity,  it  is  an   ably  written   and  a  most  inijiartial 
hiHtory  of  this  interesting  ]>eriod  of  Englisli  ])o]itics  and  literature.    Miss 
Martineau  jiossesses  many  admirable  qualities  for  a  historian — a  clear  ]ier- 
ception,  j'ains-taking  industry,  great  vigor  of  thoU'j:ht,  a  concise  style, 
and  remarkable  candor.    It  is  urilteji  from  the  stand-])oint  of  a  thorough 
"liberal,"  both  in   politics  and   ndigion,  and  some  allowajice  must  be 
made  for  this  fact.     No  jKirt  of  Knglish  history  demands  a  closer  study 
than  the  period  covered   l»y  this  work,  especially  to  students  (d'  demo- 
cratic institutions.      It  deserves  a  ])lace  in  everv   librarv,   and  will   be 
found  a  great  help  in  the  study  of  Knglish  history  and  literature  in   the 
present  century. 

The  Hand  (f  (roj  in  History  ,•  or.  Divine  Providence  Historically  Illus- 
trated in  the  Kxtei»sion  and  Kstablishnnnt  <»f  Christianity.  ]\y  Holms 
Reed.  2  vols.  New-Vork  :  A.  A.  Constantine.  1S()4.  This  is  a  new 
fkod  revised  edition  of  a  well  known  and  valuable  work  which  has  already 
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had  a  very  cxtenaivo  sale.     Tho  titlo  iTidicatcR  its  scope  and  piirpoi 
and    tlio  author  has  executed  his  tank   with  judj^ment  and  ahilily. 
one  can  study  tlic  nunurous  and  strikiijjj;  facts  here  ])re8ented  and  fail  tt 

recognize  "the  Hand  of  Clod"  as  tho  conlrolling  powia*  in  In.nian  alfaii 

The  Days  th/it  are  Past,     hy    Thovut.'i  Jama  Shepherd,     rhilauclidii: 
Lincisuy  and    Bhdiiston,  1804.     12  mo.  pp.  191.     The  excellent  Pastor  of 

the  First  Presbyterian  (Munch,  in  tjie  Nortln-rn  Liberties  of  Philadelih    "SM, 
gives   us  in  this  book,  got  up  in  super!)  style  by  the  Publishers,  an  tji.  x- 
ceedingly  interesting  history  of  the  church  to  which  he  ministers.     Di— »r- 
ing  the  fifty  vears  of  its  existence  it  has  been  favored  with  the  ini?usC_  1J 
of  the  saintly  Patterson,  the  c!o«pient  Carroll,  the  beloved  Ely,  and  elt^  "«^- 
en  vears   bv   the  present  i>ast<»r.     In  connection  with  the  history  of  t-  ^® 
(^hnreh  j»roporty,  sketches  of  these  houiir^d  men  are  given.     The  reco  *"« 
here  inude,  bears  a  noble  "testimony  to  that  exceeding  grace  of  (Jod  whi«-^li 
through   tifty  years,  has  betn  signally  revealed  to  this  chnrcli  and  ot>^> 
gregalion."     May  the  next  lifty  years  be  as  fruitful  of  good  j'k  the  pas*i'  ' 
There   is  much   thai  is  highly  suggestive  and   interesting  .beyond 
sphere  for  which  the  book  was  specially  intended. 


PRACTICAL  RKLKJIOUS  LITERATURE. 

Ilumau  Sadness.     Ry  theCouNTKss  de  (iasparix.     New  York  :     Carteri*» 
1804,   pp.  273.     The  theuies  of  these  meditations  are,  Oppre^RionR,  Mis- 
takes,   Weariness,   Decay,   Soul-Torture,   Beautiful  badness,   Deatli,  tliO 
Reason   Why.     These   various   forms  of  Unman   Sadness  are  presented, 
>vith   a  dee'ply  sympathising  s]»lrit,  in  the  light  of  the  (.io8]»el.  and  in  re- 
lation  to  its  abundant  eonsidations.     The  book  has  to  do  witli  the  prob- 
lems of  feeling,   rather  than   with  those  of  thought.     It  is  written  in  so 
earnest  a  spirit,  and  with  such  tenderness,  that  it  will  lind  its  way  liko  t 
balm  ti)  many  a  wounded  spirit. 

The  J\lartt/rs  cf  Spaiii  and  the  Libt  valors  of  llolhiud.  New  Yr)rk.  Car- 
ters. 1801,  pp.  400.  —  The  Cripple  of  Antwrh  find  other  Sccne^ifixm  Early 
Christian  Times,  pp.  426.  J^ame  publishers.  These  two  books  are  by 
the  well-kpown  author  of  the  Schonicrq-rotta  Famdy,  which  has  obtained 
such  a  ctdcbrity.  One  of  her  earlier  works  was.  The  Voice  of  Chrtstittn  Life 
in  Soiiiz,  eontaining  translations  of  many  admirable  (jreek  and  Latin 
liymus,  etc.  This  is  also  j)ubbshed  by  Mr.  Carter.  Tlu^se  two  new  vol- 
umes sh  )\v  t.h(*  sami.*  skill  in  delineating  characters  and  events,  the  same 
y)ower  of  re-animating  the  j)ast.  the  same  knowledge  of  all  the  jdiases  of 
Christian  expfrieiiee,  whieji  are  ft)uud  in  Inrr  other  volumes.  The  first 
work  is  u])on  the  Martyrs  in  .^'i»ain,  and  the  libmation  of  Holhunl.  The 
8econ<l  is  on  scenes  and  eharacieis  in  early  Christian  histi»ry.  No  English 
writer  has  done  so  nnieh  to  cloth'.-  the  history  and  struggles  of  Christian- 
itv  in  a  stvle  attractive  to  all  classes  of  readers. 

Tlv  Forty  Days  aflerour  Lw  /'.s  R^virrcction.  Ry  Rev.  AViluam  ITanka, 
LL.  l>.  New  Vork  :  Carter  t^-  JJi others,  IHtil.  Dr.  Ilanna's  *•  Life  of 
Chalmers"  is  admired  bv  all  who  have  read  it,  and  his  "Last  DavK  of  oiir 
Lord's  Passoyer"  is  ;i  work  of  line  anil  reverent  genius;  so  that  the 
present  yolume  is  sure  to  lind  maiiy  delighted  antl  prolitcl  readers. 
The  topi«;s  are,  The  Restnieetion,  the  Appearance  to  Slary  Magdalene, 
The  .luurm.'y  to  Ennnau»i,  The  Evening  Meeting,  The  Incrcflulity  of 
Thomas,  The  Lake-5Side  of  (lulih-e,  JVter  and  John.  The  (ireat  Conimis- 
siou,  and  The  Ascension  ;  and  these  themes  are  handled  with  admirable 
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* 
•kill,  by  one  whose  pen  is  ever  full  of  the  aroma  of  the  Cross,  and  com- 
maziciH  the  choicest  stores  of  language. 

God*s  Wmj  of  Holiness,  By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.  D.,  author  of  "  God's 
Way  of  Peace,'*  '*  IJymns  of  Faith  and  Hoi>e,"  &c.  Carter  k  Brothers. 
1664.  Few  religious  writers  are  more  widely  and  favorably  known  than 
i6  the  author  of  this  little  work.  Its  clear  statement  of  doctrine,  its 
warm  devotional  spirit,  and  its  thoroughly  evangelical  character,  will 
make  it  a  welcome  and  profitable  companion  in  the  closet  and  the  family. 

The  Homr  which,  Cometh  and  Now  is:  Sermons  preached  in  Indiana- Place 
Chapel,  Boston.     By  James  Freeman  Clarke.     Boston  :  Walker.  Wise  & 
Co.,  1864.     pp.  348.     There  is  eloquence  in  these  sermoiis,  a  genuine, 
•oul-stirring  patriotism,  but  very  little  theology  of  any  kind,  and  none  of 
the  evangelical  spirit  or  teaching.     The  author  is  so  intensely  **  liberal" 
tks  to  reject  not  only  all  religious  creeds  and  dogmas  but  thf.  obvious 
sense  of  Scripture.      The  plainest  facts  are  libenilized  to  mean  anything 
or  nothing.     The  '*  Resurrection  is  a  rising  uj)  of  the  goofl  into  lovej  a  ri- 
sing up  of  the  evil  into  truth.^*     '*The  hour  cometh  and  now  is,  when 
ChrJHtian  doctrine  shall  be  redeemed  from  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  errors 
which  have  clung  to  it,  and  so  be  brought  back  to  the  simplicity  of  Christ, 
when  men  shall  no  more  be  afraid  of  God,  as  though  he  were  angry,  and 
had  to  be  appeased  by  a  bloody   sacrilice  ;    no  more  be  driven  from 
their  dear  Father  by  Pagan  doctrines  concerning  his  need  of  some  expia- 
tory victim,  before  he  can  forgive  his  children.     They  will  no  more  be 
tai^ht  that  man  is  all  corrupt  and  evil — nothing  but  sin  ;  they  will  be 
taught  to  see  in  every  soul  something  good,  something  allied  to  God, 
•ome  conscience,  some  heart,  something  of  holy  fire  lingering  under  the 
Mhes  of  vice  and  sin."     These  are  fair  specimens  of  the  teachings  of  the 
/book  80  far  as  they  bear  on  man's  spiritual  nature.     Christianity  thus 
roljbed  of  all  that  is  vital  and  distinctive  has  no  redeeming  element  in  it ; 
it  is  no  longer  *'  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  salvation." 
Itissad  to  see  so  much  talent  thus  misapplied. 

Life  Lessons  in  the  School  of  Christian  Duty.     By  the  author  of  **  The 
Life  and  Times  of  John  IIuss."     New  York,  A.  1).  F.  Bandolph.     1864. 
12mo.    pp.  407.     Very  different  is  tlie  atmosphere  of  this  book  from 
that  of  the  preceding  one.     The  author,  Dr.  Gillctt,  has  won  golden  oi>in- 
iong  by  his  history    of    the    Bohemian  Reformation,  and   as  a  fertile 
writer  in  our  periodical  literature.     He  here  appears  in  a  new  held,  the 
pulpit,  discoursing  familiarly  and  earnestly  on  the  great  themes  of  Christ- 
ian doctrine  and  duty.    "  The  aim  of  the  voliune  is  practical  throughout." 
The  sermons  are  short,  pithy,  direct,  and  often  solemn  and  forcible. 
Our  social  relations  and  responsibilities  are  shown  in  the  clear  and  cer- 
tain Hght  of  scripture  truth.     We  commend  the  volume  as  eminently 
adapted  to  quicken  Christians  in  their  duty.      The  [)ublisher  has  given 
the  book  a  hne  appearance.     The  author  and  the  benevolent  parishoner 
who  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  it  out,  will  not  lose  their  reward. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  language.  By  Noah  Webster, 
LL.  D.  Thorougly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  by  C.  A. 
Goodrich,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  Noah  Porter,  D.D.  Springtield,  Mass. 
G.  C.  Merriam.  1864.  4to.  pp.  Ixxii,  1768.  With  3000  Engravings. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  new  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  no  pains 
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have  been  spared  to  make  it  the  most  comploto  and  iis(;fiil  Dictionary  of 
tlio  Eii^jjlish  Ian<;uago.  It  in  about  thirty  years  since  Dr.  Webster  com- 
pleted liis  great  labors,  an<l  English  lexicoj^raphy  has  since  advanced  at 
an  unprecedented  rate^  This  edition  has  )>een  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  more  than  live  years ;  and  full  thirty  years  of  literary  labor,  by 
highly  competent  scholars,  have  been  devoted  to  it.  The  Vocabulary 
has  been  enlarged,  so  that  it  now  contains  upwards  of  114,000  words^ 
being  10,000  more  than  are  found  in  any  other  lexicon*  Rejecting  self- 
explaining  compound  words,  an<l  words  so  obsolete  or  technical  that  they 
are  seldom  or  never  used,  all  terms  are  retained  which  can  fairly  claim  a 
place.  As  the  English  is  still  a  growing  language,  there  must  be  in  ev- 
ery n<'W  lexicon  some  new  words  (»r  new  significations  of  old  terms. 
The  Etymology  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
V.  A.  F.  Malm,  of  Berlin ;  so  that,  though  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  <lirec.tion,  it  is  here  presented  more  carefully  and  fully  than  in  any 
previous  work.  Able  scholars  in  this  country  and  Europe  arc  now  at 
work  in  this  field,  and  before  many  years  we  shall  doubtless  have  a  tol6« 
rably  complete  etymological  dictionary  of  our  language;  but  for  the  pres- 
ent this  edition  of  Webster  must  take  the  lead. 

The  Definitions  of  Dr.  Webster  have  always  hatl  the  highest  reputa- 
tion ;  an<l  the  ])re8ent  edition  improves  in  this  respect  upon  the  ])reviou8 
ones.  The  order  of  the  definitions  is,  in  many  instances,  changed  so  aa 
to  give  the  literal  sense  first  and  then  the  derived.  Numerous  extracts 
have  wUo  been  added  from  the  best  AVTiters.  No  one  can  consult  tlie 
work  without  i)rofit  on  this  score  ;  though  there  is  here,  too,  an  endless 
field,  and,  of  course,  a  great  variety  of  usage.  Hamilton,  we  see,  is 
largely  usiul,  and  rightly  too,  for  philosophical  terms.  But  Mansel's  def- 
inition oi  Personal  it  ij  ("as  we  can  conceive  it,  it  is  essentially  a  limita- 
tion and  a  relation")  represents  the  view  of  a  special  philosophical  ten- 
dency, anil  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  inconsistent  with  the  ascription  of  per- 
sonality to  God.  A  learned  friend  has  pointed  out  to  us  the  definition 
of  Temerafion,  as  temerity — Jeremy  Taylor  being  cited  as  authority ;  but 
he  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  stained,  polluted  (derived  from  temero). 
The  same  friend  criticizes  the  definition  of  citizen — **  one  who  has  the 
privilege  oi  mting,^*  etc. — as  too  narrow  :  it  is  not  the  American  sense 
or  usage.  But  these  are  sliglit  points  compared  with  the  general  fullness 
and  accuracy  of  the  definitions. 

Among  the  other  points  that  give  pre-eminence  to  this  work  are  the 
careful  revision  of  the  Pronunciation,  with  a  full  list  of  Words  ditFerently 
pronounced,  and  Dr.  Goodrich's  able  paper  on  the  Principles  of  Pronun- 
ciation ;  a  Table  of  difi*ering  Orthographies,  with  Mr.  Wright's  Rules  for 
spelling  certain  classes  of  words  ;  and  the  addition  of  a  list  of  Synonyms 
to  the  most  important  words.  Some  3000  pictorial  illustrations  are  in- 
corporated in  the  work,  and  are  much  better  than  verbal  descriptions. 
Mr.  Wheeler's  Vocabulary  of  Names  of  Fictitious  Persons  and  Places  is 
a  novel  attempt,  and  very  successful.  Besides  this,  we  have  a  Pronoun- 
cing Vocabular}'  of  Scripture  Names,  of  Greek  and  Latin  Names,  of  Mod- 
ern Geographical  and  Biographical  Names,  of  English  Christian  Names; 
a  select  list  of  Quotations  and  Phrases  from  various  languages  ;  Abbrevi- 
ations and  Contractions  ;  Arbitrary  Signs  in  Writing  and  Printing  ;  and 
Ancient,  Foreign,  and  Remarkable  Alphabets.  Nor  must  we  omit  to 
commend  Professor  lladley's  excellent  Brief  History  of  the  English 
Language. 

This  great  work  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship «    It  is  a  menu- 
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inent  of  careful  and  protracted  labor.  On  the  whole  it  is  now  the  most 
complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Those  engaged  in  it,  and 
foremost  among  them  that  accomplislied  st/hohir,  Professor  Noah  Porter, 
are  U)  be  congratulated  for  tlieir  high  success  in  a  laborious  undertaking. 
And  the  publishers  have  sliown  great  efficiency  and  a  laudable  ambition, 
in  producing  a  work  which,  on  the  score  of  typographical  clearness  and 
compression,  an^l  wliatevcr  goes  to  make  a  convenient  and  elegant  book, 
stands  foremost  among  the  productions  of  modern  book-making. 

The  Isiztdu.     A  Grammar  of  the  Z>du  Lanjsiitagr:  accompanied  with  a 
Historical  Introduction,     By  Rkv.  Louis  Grout,  Missionary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board.  NaUl :  i>rinted  by  J.  C.  Buchanan  at  Umsundusi.    1859.  8vo. 
pp.  lii,  43*2.     Our  missionary  gives  us  bettor  fruits  of  his  sojourn  in  South 
Africa  than  those  we  have  received  from  Bishop  Colenso.     This  volume 
strikingly  illustrates  one  of  the  subsidiary  advantages  of  Christian  mis- 
sions, in  promoting  linguistic  research.     The  philologist  will  find  topics 
of  rare  interest  in  examining  the  structure  of  this  curious  language,  and 
inctmiparing  it  with  others.     An  appendix  gives,  in  the  original  and  in 
translations,  noteworthy  specimens  of  the  Zulu  literature.     The  Intro- 
duction is  a  valuable  dis  piisition  on  the  history  of  the  Amazulu,  and  a 
comparison  of  their  language  with  that  of  their  neighbors.     The  Stand- 
ard Alphabet  of  Dr.Lepsius  is  fully  explained  and  applied.     The  Orthog- 
raphy, Etymology,  and  Syntax  are  treated  at  length.     There  is  one  spe- 
cialty in  the  character  of  the  inflections  in   the  Zulu  language  ;  most  of 
the  modifications  are  found  at  the  beginning  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the 
word.     Thus  ;    Umfana  (boy)  makes  its  plural   (ihafana ;   the  plural  of 
ixwi  (word)  is  amazwi.    The  same  is  the  case  with  the  adjectives  ;    um- 
fanaomkulUf  large  boy;    plural,  CT6a/a/ia  abakidu,  large  boys;    amazwi 
amakulu,  large  words,  etc.     The  alphabet  contains  32  letters  ;  the  letters 
ire  divided  into  vowels,  consonants,  and  clicks — sharp  sounds,  unknown 
as  a  part  of  human  speech,  except  in  South  Africa;    they  are  divided 
into  dentaly  palataly  and  laterfil  clicks  or  clacks.     The  volume  is  admirably 
printed  in  clear  type,     it  makes  a  book  of  unusual  philological  value, 
and  gives  Mr.  Grout  a  high  place  in  linguistic  literature.     The  author, 
we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  about  to  publish  a  work  entitled  "  Zululand,  or 
Life  among  the  Zulu-Kafirs  of  Natal"  etc.     It  will  be  issued  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Board. 

T^ie  Negro  Problem  Solved:  or,  Africa  as  she  Was,  as  she  Is,  and  as  she 
Shall  Be.  Uer  Curse  and  her  Cure.  By  IIollts  Herd.  New  York  :  A.  A. 
Constantino  12mo,  pp.  418.  1864.  The  title  of  this  book  is  a  little  too  am- 
bitious. No  finite  mind  is  as  yet  equal  to  the  task  of  solving  this  problem 
— certainly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  difiicult  which  at  present  taxes 
human  intellect.  The  theme  of  the  book  is,  however,  of  peculiar  and 
intense  interest  at  the  present  time.  God  himself,  it  woidd  seem,  is  fast 
solving  the  problem  in  connection  with  the  greatest  war  of  modern  times. 
The  author  does  little  more  than  present  the  workings  and  results  of 
Providence  in  the  past  and  present  history  and  condition  of  Africa  and 
her  races.  While  the  volume  shows  some  haste  in  preparation,  it  yet 
contains  a  mass  of  facts,  many  of  them  new  to  the  majority  of  readers, 
and  all  of  them  bearing  more  or  less  directly  on  the  future  of  Africa* 
With  no  nation  on  earth  has  God  dealt  more  wonderfully  and  mysteri- 
ously than  with  this  ;  and  judging  from  the  analogies  of  Providence,  a 
bright  and  signal  destiny  is  in  store  for  her.  The  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, according  to  our  author,  is  to  bo  found  in  voluntary  colonization,  in 
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the  (Icvolopmont  of  an  African  nationality,  and  in  tho  influence  of  com- 
nierco,  and  especially  of  Christianity  ;  and  this  part  of  the  work  is  of 
special  interest  and  value.  We  warmly  commend  the  work  as  a  tirncly 
and  valiia))lo  ctnitrihiitiou  towards  solvin*;  a  problem,  in  interest  and  im— 
portance  Hccoiid  to  none  which  now  a*ri rates  the  world,  ^fr.  Constan- 
tine,  the  puhlishor,  was  fur  years  a  13a])tist  missionary  to  Africa,  and  is 
himself  th(>r<)n;::lily  informed  in  rej^ard  to  her  present  condition  and  the 
demands  (»f  the  times  upon  the  friends  of  this  long-abused  land  and  race. 

Queens  of  Snng :  bein.i;  Memoirs  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Female 
Vocalists  who  have  ])erformed  on  the  Lyric  Staj^c  from  the  pyarliest  Days 
of  Opera  to  the  Pnrsent  time.  To  wliich  is  added  a  Chronolopjical  List  of 
all  the  Operas  that  have  been  performed  in  Kurope.  By  Eixbn  Crea- 
TiioR.vK  Clayton.  With  Portraits  of  Mrs.  Billington,  Madame  Pasta,  Ma- 
dame Sonta;^,  Mailame  (Jarcia  Afalibran,  Madame  (^iulia  Grisi,  Madame 
Clara  XoveUo,  Madame  Viardot  t.Jarcia,  Madame  Marietta  Alboni,  Ma- 
dame Jenny  Lind  (Joldschmidt.  and  Madame  Marietta  Piccoloraini.  Har- 
pers. ISO").  8vo  pp.  543.  We  give  the  title  in  full  of  this  beautiful 
hookas  the  best  description  of  its  character.  The  lovers  of  song  will 
be  delighted  with  it.  The  author  has  executed  her  task  well.  She  givca 
US  brief  but  lively  sketches  of  thirty-nine  women  who  have  obtahied  great 
celebrity  in  tiie  musical  worM  <luring  the  last  150  years.  While  she  does 
full  justice  to  their  cpieenly  qualities  as  singers,  she  docs  not'attempt  to 
hide  or  }ndliate  their  womanly  weaknesses  and  frailties,  where  the  truth 
demanded  the  record.  The  book  is  a  lifting  companion  to  the  ''Queens  of 
Society"  and  similar  works  published  by  the  same  house.  *'  Au  instruc- 
tive moral  may  be  gathered*'  from  it,  as  well  as  entertainment. 

Retil  (ind  LIcjL  l>y  J.  W.  Montolair.  Philadelphia:  Frederick  Leo- 
poldt.  New  York  :  llurd  ami  Houghton.  1H()5.  A  small  book  of  poe- 
try, elegantly  i)rinted.  The  poems  are  short,  some  of  them  only  toler- 
able, wliile  others  possess  considerable  poetic  merit. 

Cni^i>e's  hlaii'i:  A  Kamble  in  the  Footsteps  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  with 
Sketches  of  Adventure  in  Caliloruia  and  Washoe.  By  J.  Ross  Browns. 
Harpers  :  lyG  t.  The  author  has  jichieved  ipiite  a  reputation  in  this  line. 
The  present  work  is  crowded  with  incidents,  some  of  them  thrilling  and 
horrible  enough  to  satisfy  tlie  intensest  curiosity,  mingled  with  graphic 
description  of  scenery  and  travel.  The  fame  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  is 
sure  to  make  this  book  popular. 

Egypt's  Princc<i.  A  narrative  of  ^fissionary  T-^bor  in  the  Valley  of  tho  Nile. 
By  Rev.  tii'LiAX  Lansino,  missiimary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  ('hurch 
in  Egypt.  New  York :  Carter  and  Brothers.  18G5.  This  volume  ia 
well  Illustrated  and  in  good  style.  Tlie  contents  of  it  are  unusually  in- 
teresting and  exciting  lor  a  work  of  its  kind.  It  does  not  profess  to  give 
a  complete  view  of  missionary  ojierations  in  Egypt,  but  only  one  feature 
of  it.  in  September,  18G0.  this  mission — located  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo — 
purchased  a  Nile-boat,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  work  of  the 
mission  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  Copts  mainly  reside.  This  volume  con- 
tains the  record  of  this  novel  experiment,  and  is  accordingly  full  of  stir- 
ring narrative  and  exciting  personal  adventure.  No  book  of  Nile -travels 
could  be  more  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  while  the  friend  of  mia- 
sions  will  have  his  heart  warmed  and  cheered  by  such  a  record  of  mia- 
sionary  zeal  and  success  in  that  land  of  wonders  and  darkness.  "  In 
Alexandria  and  Cairo,"  says  the  author,  "we  have  had  committed  to  our 
care  largo  nxmibers  of  young,  impressible  souls  ;  and  in  training  them  in 
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^ur  schools  as  well  as  in  the  re<2;iilar  services  of  the   sanctuary  we  h  vo 

•pentj'ears  of  toil.     We  have  been  digging  deep,  and  laying  broad  and 

^m  the  foundations,  while  our  enemies  have  said,  *  What  do  these    '^•^- 

"bleones?     If  a  fox  go  up  he  shall  even  break  down  their  atone->vall.* 

TJnder  the  mask  of  patience  and  hope  we  have  labore^  on,  and  at  length 

■Ood  in  his  providence  has  removed  the  mask,  and  our  enemies  see  with 

confusion  that  a  deep  trench  has  been  dug  and  a  solid  breastwork  built 

in  front  of  their  very  citadels;  and  late  reports  from  Cairo  show  that  a 

4rtrange,  mysterious   light  fi-om   heaven  is  playing  about  our   ramparts 

which  attracts  to  it  all  eyes.    This,  the  work  of  years  in  these  great  cities, 

I  have  not  undertaken  to  describe  ;  I  have  only  attempted  to  give  a  view 

of  the  beginnings  of  a  great  work  in  the  whole  land  of  Egypt." 

JHnry  of  Mrs,  Kitty  Trevyiyan.     A  story  of  the  times  of  Whitfield  and 
the  Wesloys,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Author.     New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 
1865.     The  Author  of  this  work  has  achieved  a  reputation  as  sudden  and 
great  as  ifis  deserved.     It  is  only  a  year  since  she  first  became  known  in 
fills  country  through  the  Schonberg  Cotta-Famil}',  published  first  by  M. 
W.  Dodd,  and  afterwards  by  T.  Nelson  and  Son.     No  book  of  its  kind 
was  ever  a  greater  success.     Combining  the  dramatic  interest  and  excite- 
ment of  a  romance  with  the  solid  worth  of  history,  it  has  been  read  and 
sdmired  by  a  very  large  number.     That  was  followed  some  months  since 
by  The  Early  Dawn,  and  now  we  have  the  third  volume  from  this  gifted 
pen.    The  other  works  by  the  same  author,  republished  here,  are  her 
earlier  productions.     We  need  only  add.  that  the  last  work  strikingly 
resembles  the  Cotta-Fami  y  in  its'  essential  features,  and  we  doubt  not 
will  be  as  eagerly  re?d  in  ten  thousand  households. 

From  Dan  to  Becrsheba  ;  or,  The  Land  of  Promise  as  it  now  Appears.  By 
Rev.  J.  P  Newman,  D.D.  Harper  &  Brothers.  1864.  Another  popu- 
lar work  on  Palestine,  and  a  valuable  one  to  the  students  of  sacred  his- 
tory. The  author  traveled  extensively  in  the  Holy  Land  recently,  and 
took  special  pains  to  gather  the  most  accurate  and  the  latest  knowledge 
of  whatever  relates  to  its  boundaries,  topography,  agriculture,  antiqui- 
ties, cities  and  present  inhabitants,  and  to  verify  on  the  spot  the  accu- 
r»cy  of  the  sacred  writers  in  their  allusions  to  their  native  country. 
The  maps  and  numerous  illustrations  add  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

Arizona  and  Sonora:  the  Geography,  History  and  Resources  of  the 
Silver  Region  of  North  America.  By  Sylvester  Mowry.  Harpers.  A 
▼alaable  work  on  the  subject  by  one  who  understands  more  of  it  proba- 
bly than  any  other  man.  Two  editions  of  this  book  have  been  printed 
and  sold  chiefly  in  California.  It  is  now  revised  and  enlafged  by  the 
Wthor,  published  by  the  Harpers  in  this  city. 

Arctic  Researches,  and  Life  amon^  the  Esquimaux :  being   the  narrative 
of  an  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in   the  years   1860-62. 
By  Charles  Francls  Hall.     With  maps  and  100  illustrations.     8  vo. 
pp.  595.    Harpers.    1865.    The  enterprising  Publishers  merit  praise  and 
» large  patronage  for  the  character  and  style  of  their  issues  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature.     Their  several  works  of  travel  and  exploration  in 
Africa  and  other  countries,  have  involved  an  immense  outlay,  and  an 
appreciative  public,  we   believe,   will  reward   their   enterprise.      The 
present  work  is  full  of  exciting  interest.     Captain  Hall,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, commanded  the  '*  Grinnell  Expedition,"  sent  out  from  this 
country  four  years  since  in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  ascertain  the  fate  of 
Franklin's  party.    Hope  is  still  alive  in  the  breast  of  our  indomitable 
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oonntryman,  and  on  the  yery  day  he  wrote  the  last  pages  of  this  Toliimef 
he  started  on  a  new  expedition,  sanguine  that  success  will  finally  crown 
his  labors.     The  iUustrations  are  remarkably  well  executed. 

Under  the  Ban.  (Le  Maud  it.)  A  tale  of  the  Nineteenth  Gentmy. 
Transkted  from  the  French  of  M.l'Abb^  «  «  #.  Harpers.  1864.  We  are 
glad  to  see  this  wqrk  in  English,  and  the  three  volumes  brought  into 
one  of  reasonable  size.  In  some  respects  it  is  a  remarkable  work,  and 
has  produced  no  little  sensation  in  France.  It  purports  to  be  written 
by  a  French  Catholic  priest,  and  aims  to  expose  the  despotism  and  wick- 
edness of  the  hierarcnv.  It  is  the  experience  of  certain  priests,  who, 
for  preaching  a  purer  aoctrine  and  life  than  do  the  mass  of  the  Romi^ 
priesthood,  were  interdicted  by  their  superiors  and  persecuted  in 
every  form.  It  is  a  dark  picture.  It  details  some  new  aspects  of  French 
clerical  life.  An  excellent  review  of  he  Maudit,  and  La  Religienee, 
which  is  but  the  sequel  to  the  first,  may  bo  found  in  the  Eclectic  for  Feb- 
ruary, copied  from  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

Margaret  DenziTs  History.  Annotated  by  her  husband.  A  Novel.  No. 
247,  Harpers'  Library  of  Select  Novels.  1864.  A  singular  story,  full  of 
mystery  and  tragic  interest ;  but  not  altogether  healthy  in  tone. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Prop.  Tatlkr  Lewis's  State  Rights:  A  Photograph  from  the  Ruins  ef 
Ancient  Greece,  Albany :  pp.  96  is  the  most  instructive  parallel  that  has 
yet  been  drawn  in  respect  to  our  own  contest.  **  Autonomy"  led  to  Uie 
results  in  Greece,  which  State  Rights  will  do  in  our  land.  The  doctrine 
that  we  are  essentially  one  nation  is  ably  advocated  on  historical  and 
rational  grounds.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  author  intends  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  farther.     No  one  can  better  do  a  most  needed  work. 

Harpers'  New  Monthljf  Magazine  began  its  30th  volume  with  the 
December  number.  It  is  deservedly  the  most  popular  magazine  in  the 
land.  Besides  its  usual  variety,  it  will  contain  serials  by  Wilkie  ColUne, 
Charles  Dickens,  and  others.  We  should  like  it  still  more  if  due  credit 
.were  always  given  for  matter  borrowed  from  other  magazines.  Thus  in 
the  last  nimiber  (January^  at  least  two  of  the  illustrations  and  the  accom- 
panying letter-press  are  literal  reprints  from  English  monthlies,  without 
acknowledgement. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine,  (January,  W.  H.  Bid  well,  New  York,)  begina  % 
New  Series  with  the  year.  For  more  than  twenty  years  this  monthly 
has  furnished  to  its  readers  the  best  part  of  English  periodical  literature, 
and  considerable  from  the  French  and  German.  Familiar  with  it  firom 
its  first  number  to  its  last  issue,  we  unhesitatingly  commend  it,  aa  fur- 
nishing more  valuable  literature  for  the  price  than  can  be  had  in  aiqr 
other  form.  It  appears  now  in  a  new  dress,  as  it  has  attained  to  ripe 
manhood,  and  gives  evidence  of  renewed  vigor  and  increased  attraoliaii 
for  those  who  would  possess  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  writere  of  Hit 
Old  World. 

The  Presbyterian  PubUcaJtion  Committee  (Philadelphia,  and  A.  D».F. 
Randolph,  New  York),  send  us  The  Shepherd  of  Betmekem,  King  of  Isqibel. 
By  A.  L.  0.  E.;  and  Stories  from  Jewish  History,  bv  the  same ;  eyceOent 
books  for  juveniles,  in  the  family  and  in  the  ounday-school.  Also,  .7%t 
Communiim  Week;  Save  Souls,  by  Richard  Baxter;  The  Work  ^  At 
Christian  Church  i  Dr.  Brainerd's  sterling  Tract  on  Prqftmityt  «na.fiM 
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SoUur's  Scrap-Book^  all  good.  These,  with  other  and  larger  recent  and 
prospective  issues,  indicate  that  oar  Publication  Committee  is  now  fair^ 
and  efficiently  at  work. 

The  Grahams,  By  Janb  Gat  Fuller.  M.  W.  Dodd.  1864.  A  sen- 
sible and  healthy  book  for  juveniles.  Add  it  to  your  Sunday-school 
library.  • 

The  Reconstruction  of  States,  in  a  letter  of  Major-Genkral  Baioes  to 
Senator  Lane,  is  a  bold  and  sensible  pamphlet,  vindicating  the  course  of 
Louisiana  in  her  free  State  action,  and  animadverting  on  the  action  of 
Connress  and  the  protest  of  Senators  Wade  and  Davis  relating  to  it.  It 
wilibe  read  vath  interest. 

• 

JMates  of  the  Fiscal  Convention.  New  York  :  1865.  8vo.  pp.  90.  An 
ozceedingiy  able  discussion  of  the  Finance  Question,  by  one  who  is  a 
master  of  &ie  subject.  In  the  form  of  Debates  in  open  Convention,  the 
▼arions  theories  of  currency  are  passed  in  review,  and  the  views  of  the 
writer  are  clear^  and  forcibly  presented.  These  views  difi'er  materialhr 
from  the  current  views  which  prevail,  and  are  opposed  to  the  policy  bm 
interests  of  those  who  are  striving  to  keep  up  the  price  of  gold ;  but 
fliey  are  sensible  and  sound  nevertheless,  ana  will  carry  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  most  persons  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  Uiem. 


Art.  X.— theological  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE* 

GERMANY. 

Tlie  13th  Evangelical  Church  Diet  of  Germany  has  been  held  in  the 
dent  city  of  Altenburg,  and  was  largely  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the 
recent  Lives  of  Jesus  by  Renan  and  Strauss,  with  references  to  Schen- 
kel.  This  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Profs.  Beyschlag,  of  Halle, 
Kdstlin,  of  Breslau,  Dr.  Liebner,  of  Dresden,  Hofman,  of  Berlin,  Ti- 
ichendorf,  and  De  Pressens^,  of  Paris,  (just  on  his  way  to  Paris  from  his 

Cmey  in  the  East),  who  all  concurrea  in  saying,  that  while  the  Gospel 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  end  from  these  assaults,  yet  that  they  call  on 
the  defenders  of  Christianity  to  elaborate  the  life  of  Jesus  more  definitely 
and  fully  from  the  human  side  so  as  to  deepen  our  sense  of  its  reality. 

Dr.  Kahnis,  of  Dresden,  devotes  the  second  volume  of  his  Lutheran 
Dogmatics  to  a  concise  and  able  review  of  the  history  of  Christian  Doc- 
trines ;  still  maintaining  those  views  of  the  inspiratien  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  nature  of  the  Lord  s  Supper  (anti-Lutheran),  and  the  subordination 
of  Christ,  which  aroused  such  a  spirited  controversy  upon  the  publica- 
tion, three  years  since,  of  the  first  volume  of  his  work. 

Pk'of  X.  Schmid  has  written  a  work  on  Nicholas  Taurellus,  rector  of 
the  University  of  Altdorf,  in  the  Reformation  century,  claiming  for  him 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  genuine  German  philosopher  ;  since  he  was 
a  sharp  opponent  of  the  Arii^totelian  scholasticism,  and  insisted  that 
BMtaphysics  should  be  built  upon  a  new  basis.  Leibnitz  and  Wolf  owed 
to  him  many  of  their  definitions  and  distinctions.  He  contended  warmly 
for  the  reconciliation  of  faith  and  knowledge.  In  him  is  another  ezr 
tuple  of  how  much  Bavaria  has  done  for  philosophy ;  Hegel  taqght 
sicht  yean  in  Nuremburg ;  Fichte  was  for  a  time  at  Erlaugen,  and 
ftJLillinc  tiiere  gave  his  first  aeademio  lectures.    Leibnits  was  for  a  timo 
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in  Altdorf  and  Niircmbiirp;.     Descartes  began  his  system  while  he  was  a 
soldier  in  Ncnburg  on  the  Danube. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Ahrens,  of  Hanover,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Office  of  the 
Keys,  interprets  the  Keys  (Matth.  xvi :  19),  not  as  a  symbol  of  oi>ening 
the  gate  of  heaven,  but  of  a  householder  over  the  blessings  of  the  Gos- 
pel, with  the  power  and  duty  of  imparting  these  to  others  ;  tlie  power  of 
**  binding  and  loosing  "  refers  to  the  function  of  interpreting  the  law. 
The  author  is  a  philologist,  and  not  a  theologian  by  profession,  and 
brings  illustrations  of  his  views  from  classical  as  well  as  from  Christian 
antiquity,  also  exhibiting  at  length  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  and  of 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

An  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Masora,  under  the  title, D(w  Buck  Ochlah 
Wocldah,  l)y  Dr.  S.  Frensdorflf,  has  been  published  at  Hannover ;  price 
2%  thlr.,  making  this  important  work  generally  accessible.  A  manu- 
script  of  the  imperial  library  at  Paris  is  used  for  comparison. 

A  new  edition  of  Melancthon's  Loci  (Communes  has  been  published 
by  G.  L.  Plitt.  The  cheap  edition  of  1860,  by  Volheding,  is  very  de- 
fective— whole  lines  being  sometimes  omitted,  and  more  than  70  passa- 
ges deviating  from  the  original. 

Schleiermacher's  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  delivered  at  variotiB 
times,  1819  to  1838,  have  been  published,  edited  by  K.  A.  Ruterik. 
They  appear  at  a  time  when  they  will  excite  fresh  interest,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  works  of  Kenan,  Schenkcl,  and  Strauss.  Dr.  Jonas, 
the  chief  editor  of  Schleiermacher's  remains,  was  not  able  to  get  students' 
manuscripts  of  sufiiciont  accuracy  to  edit  the  work  ;  for  Schleiermacher 
left  only  some  slight  memoranda.  But  Herr  Ruterik  procured  a  full  one  of 
the  year  1832,  and  has  executed  his  task  of  combining  the  different  manu- 
scripts with  commendable  fidelity.  He  promises  a  supplementary  vol- 
ume, giving  a  comi)arison  of  the  author's  views  as  proj)ounded  in  differ- 
ent years.  With  all  his  critical  skill,  Schleiermacher's  reverence  for  the 
person  of  Christ  kept  him  from  going  to  the  extremes  of  later  writers. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa's  charming  dialogue  on  the  Soul  and  Resurrection, 
fashioned  after  Plato's  Phaedon,  has  been  well  done  into  German  by 
Dr.  Herm.  Sclunidt,  Halle. 

John  Huber,  a  Catholic  philosopher,  author  of  a  work  on  Erigena,  has 
published  a  treatise  on  Immortality. 

The  Dictionary  of  the  Grimms  is  to  be  continued  by  two  competent 
scholars,  R.  Hildebrand  and  K.  Weigand.  The  first  part  of  the  fifth  vol- 
ume is  out,  edited  by  Hildebrand,  comprising  K.  to  Kartenbild.  G.  H. 
I.  are  notyot  published.     These  will  be  edited  by  Weigand. 

The  romanizing  tendency  of  some  Lutheran  ministers  is  seen  in  a  work 
published  by  W.  O.  Deitlein ;  The  evangelical  Ave  Maria,  devoted  to 
the  praise  of  the  Virgin. 

Dr.  Geffekon  of  Hamburg  has  recently  found  a  copy  of  a  treatise  of  Jo- 
achim Jiuigins,  a  divine  of  the  17th  century,  on  the  Original  Language  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  small  pamphlet  of  29  pages.  Jungins  was 
a  very  able  writer — so  able  that  Humboldt,  Goethe,  and  Schelling  com- 

?are  him  with  Bacon  and  Leibritz.  His  biography  was  first  published  in 
850.  Dr.  Av^  Lallemant  also  published  a  work  on  him  in  1863.  The 
above  work  was  called  out  by  the  noted  controversy  about  the  the  pu- 
rity of  the  New  Testament  Greek,  and  was  written  in  1637. 

Prof.  Theodore  Waits  of  Marburg  died  May  20,  1864,  aged  43  years. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Foundations  of  Psychology,  1846  ;  Text  Book  of 
Psychology,  1849  ;  on  Pacdagogics,  1852,   His  chief  works  on  which  \» 
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labored  for  many  years  before  his  death,  was  Anthropology  of  the  Native 
Races  ;  the  4th  vohime  was  published  last  year. 

The  T^itschrift  f.  die  Lutherische  Theologit.  Heft  IV.  1864,  contains 
an  account  by  Delitzsch  of  the  services  of  Jacob  Fabri  of  Deventer,  in 
the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  as  shown  in  the  Codex  Fabri ; 
Volbehr  on  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  ;  Kohler  on  the  Descent  of  Christ 
to  Hades,  defending  the  common  Lutheran  doctrine  ;  and  the  usual  fuU 
review  of  theological  works,  which  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  tiiid 
periodical. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  ZeiUchrift  /.  die  historische  Theologie,  1864,  is 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  continuation  and  conclusion  of  Rippold's  learn- 
ed and  thorough  account  of  the  life,  doctrine,  and  sect  of  David  Joris  of 
Delft,  the  fanatical  Anabaptist,  who  claimed  to  be  David  Christ,  and  was 
driven  from  Delft  and  for  a  long  time  lived  under  an  assumed  name,  John 
von  Bruck  (or  Buiigge)  in  Basle,  where  he  died  in  1554.  He  claimed  that 
God  had  revealed  himself  by  three  human  persons,  Moses,  Christ,  and 
David  Joris.  This  sketch  clears  up  many  points  about  his  career  and  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  pieces  of  heretical  biography. 
Gieseler  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  David's  libertine  and  enthusiastic  views, 
in  his  Church  History,  vol.  4,  pp.  313  and  353. 

Zeitsckri/t  f,  exacte  Philosophie  Band  V.  1864.  Hefte  1.  2.  This  periodi- 
cal advocates  the  principles  of  the  Herbart  school,  and  is  conducted 
with  ability  by  AUihn  and  Ziller.  G.  Schilling  contributes  a  clear  account 
of  Herbart*s  reforms  in  Psychology  ;  Geyer  on  the  Doctrine  of  Contract 
in  relation  to  the  theory  of  the  State;  Drobisch  an  able  review  of  the  dif- 
ferent applications  of  the  terms  Idealism  and  Realism  in  philosophy ; 
lliilo  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  the  system  of  Leibnitz;  Allihn  on 
Herbart' 8  Ethics. 


FRANCE. 
Revus  Ckreiienne.     Sept.,  Oct.  1861.     L.  Rognon  on  the  Religious  Cri- 
sis, in  relation  to  Guizot's  recent  work.     L.  Ruffet,  a  valuable  account  of 
Peter  Paul   Verger,  bishop   of  Capo  d'Istria,  who  gave  up  place  and 
power  in  the  reformation  century,  and  became  an  exile  and  did  much  for 
&ntli.     The  lirst  full  biography  of  him  was  published  by  Sixtof  Nurem- 
berg, 1855.     There  is  an  interesting  account  of  him  in  Mrs.  Young's  Life 
of  Faleario,  published  in  London  in  I860.     Casalis  de  Fondouce  contri- 
butes an  interesting  lecture  on  the  Antiquity  of  of  Man.     This  subject  is 
Codtinued  in  the  October  number,  with  special  relation  to  the  antiquity 
of  man.     The  author  gives  the  calculations  of  an  Italian  professor — ac- 
cording to  which,  putting  the  present  population  of  the  world  at  1,300,- 
000,000  and  allowing  the  annual  increase  to  be  1-292,  it  is  shown  that  the 
present  population  would  be  reached  in  5,8G3  years.    This  is  putting  the 
^jinuiil  increase  at  a  low  figure  :  in  France  it  is  1-227  annually.  Calculated 
on   the  latter  basis,  the  present  numbers  would  be  attained  in  4,207 
years  from  Noah,  allowing  that  he  left  the  ark  with  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.      The  other   articles   are  De  Pressens<^  on  the  late  German 
Church  Diet  giving  his  own  speech  in  full,  and  Durand's  review  of  Gui- 
bal's  Poem  on  the  Albigensian  Crusade. 

Scfiods  in  France,  1863  ;  82,135  for  primary  instruction,  with  4,731,946 
•cholars.  Of  these  schools,  41,476  are  public  and  free  schools  for  boys, 
or  mixed  as  to  sex;  37,895  being  taught  by  lay-teachers  and  3,531  by 
ecclesiastics.  There  are  also  26,592  schools  for  girls,  13,491  directed  by 
laymen,  and  13,101  by  '*  sisters.**  There  are  3,162  infant  Bchoolfl. 
Average  salary  of  male  teachers,  800  francs ;  of  female  600. 
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Didot's  edition  of  Stepbani's  Thesaurus  Grecae  Linguae  is  now  com- 
plete in  8  vols. 

The  Abb^  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  has  gone  to  Yucatan  to  make  new 
explorations,  aided  by  an  architect  for  the  drawings. 

H.  Wallon  of  the  Institute  has  published  in  2  volumes,  a  work  on 
•*  Richard  11,  of  Englatid,  an  Episode  of  the  Rivalry  of  Frcmce  and  Eng* 
tand,**  He  defends  Kichard  agamst  the  current  reproaches,  partly  on  the 


of  new  documents,  gathered  in  France. 

Annates  de  Philosophie  ChrHienne,  Sept.  Viscount  de  Roug^  on  tlie 
New  Discoveries  in  the  History  of  Egypt ;  Abb^  Dedone,  History  of  the 
Monastery  of  Lerins ;  Henri  de  Riancey,  the  Oriental  Origin  of  the  Euro- 
pean Races  ;  Jules  Mohl,  of  the  Institute,  Progress  in  Oriental  Studies ; 
Tamizey  de  Larroque  on  the  question  Whether  Chr^sostom  was  in  the 
habit  of  reading  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  vmdicating  him  from 
tiiis  aspersion  ;  Coste  on  Spontaneous  Generation. 

The  Correspondance  Litteraire  gives  from  the  Alsatian  Bibliography  ex- 
tracts from  an  article  by  Kopp,  showing  that  Foucher  de  Gareil's  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz  contains  numerous  and  unscholarhr  in- 
stances  of  mis- translation.  He  renders,  e.g,  Sylva  Ducis  (Bois-le  Due) 
by  Sedan.  

ENGLAND. 

Did  Bacon  ttnrite  the  *'  Paradoxes  ?*'  Rev.  A.  B.  Groshart,  editor  of  Dr. 
R.  Sibbes's  Works  (7  vols,  in  Nichol's  Standa.id  Puritan  Divines)  sende 
a  communication  to  the  Notes  vnd  QuerieSj  Sept.  17,  1864,  saying  that  he 
has  cleared  up  the  long  disputed  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  !|he 
Paradoxes,  usually  ascribed  to  Bacon.  Spedding  admits  them  into  hie 
new  edition  of  Bacon's  works,  but  under  protest.  Mr.  Groshart  hae 
succeeded  in  finding  the  oaiginal  in  the  Memorials  of  Godliness  and  Chris- 
ttanity,  by  Herbert  Palmer,  B.  D.,  Master  of  Queen  s  College,  Cambridge, 
first  published  in  1644-5.  Palmer  there  says,  that  the  portion  of  hie 
work  which  contained  the  Paradoxes  had  been  surreptitiously  published 
in  1643.  In  1648  it  was  inserted  in  the  Remains  of  Bacon.  Palmer  died 
in  1647  ;  he  was  born  in  1601  ;  was  appointed  in  1644  Master  of  Queens' 
College  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Westminster— an  eminent 
scholar,  a  fearless  patriot,  a  devout  and  humble  man.  The  thirteenth 
edition  of  his  Memorials  was  published  in  1708. — In  Basil  Montagu's 
edition  of  Bacon,  vol.  vii,  pp.  xxvi  to  xl,  the  question  of  the  authorship 
of  the  Paradoxes  is  discussed  at  length. 

A  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  the  writings  of  Charles  Lamb 
fElia)  is  announced  by  Moxon  &  Co.  A  sbscription  is  also  in  progress 
tor  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

In  the  year  1831,  the  circulation  of  papers  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
38,  648,314.  In  the  year  1864,  the  circulation  had  risen  to  546,059,400, 
being  an  increase  of  no  less  than  13*13  per  cent.  In  the  year  1831,  the 
oirculation  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  and  periodicals  was 
under  400,000.  In  the  year  1864,  the  number  has  risen  to  6,094,950.  In 
the  year  1818,  the  whole  number  of  scholars  in  Eugland  and  Wales  was 
674,883,  or  1  in  17  of  the  population.  In  the  year  1861,  there  wer» 
2,535.462  scholars,  or  one  in  6*4  of  the  population. 

Professor  Jowett  is  preparing  a  work  on  Plato  in  three  volumes.  It 
will  contain  a  history  of  the  earlier  Greek  systems,  an  analysis  of  all  tiia 
Platonic  Dialogues,  and  a  translation  of  the  Republic. 

A  work  on  Spiritual  Philosophy,  founded  on  me  teachings  of  Goleridge,' 
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V>7  Joseph  Henry  Green,  edited  with  a  biographical  Introduction  by  John 
^Simon,  is  announced  by  Macmillan  ;  also  a  new  edition  of  McCosh's  In- 
'^^'tions  of  the  Mind. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review  No  45,  Oct.  contains  :  1.  Laws  and  Penal- 
^'es ;  2.  British  North  American  Colonies ;  3.  Calvin  and  the  Reforma- 
"Sion ;  4.  Madame  de  Sevign^ ;  5.  Life  in  Java ;  6.  Mr.  Ringsley  and  Dr. 
Newman  ;  7.  Enoch  Arden ;  8.  Miller's  Lectures  on  Language  ;  9.  The 
"Weslejran  Conference. 

The  ChritUan  Remembrancer,  Oct.,  1864.  No.  126  :  1.  Influence  of  the 
Ancient  Regime  on  Modern  France ;  2.  Trinity  College,  Toronto ;  3. 
Tather  Mathew ;  4.  Subscription  to  Formularies  ;  5.  Theodore  Parker ; 
<.  Sortvener's  Codex  Bezae;  7.  Dr.  Manning;  8.  The  Fdioque  Controversy; 
^.  New  Books  and  Pamphlets. 

BfiiM  and  Foreign  Euangdical  Review,  October.  St.  Patrick  ;  Christ- 
ian Church  and  Social  Improvement ;  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ; 
Bishop  Mackenzie  and  African  Missions  ;  Relics  of  the  Glacial  Period  itt 
Britain ;  Dr.  Newman ;  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  Prof.  Bartlett; 
Intelligence,  &c.  The  rrticle  on  Smith's  Dictionary  is  chiefly  a  criticism 
of  Stanley  on  the  Septuagint. 

Britieh  Quxiterly  Review,  October,  1864.  Willam  the  Conqueror; 
Hansel's  Greek  Testament ;  The  Dolomite  Mountains ;  Chevallier's  Mex- 
ico ;  Our  Foreign  Policy ;  Mind  and  Brain  ;  Knight's  Autobiography ; 
Tennyson's  Poetry  ;  Projected  Reforms  in  Grermany. 

Thoee  two  able  works  by  a  Layman  of  the  Church  of  England,  against 
Golenso,  entitled  The  Historic  Character  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Mo- 
saic Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  are  by  a  Mr.  Skefiington. 

King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Boethius  De  Consolations  has 
been  published  with  an  English  Version  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Fox. 
n*  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  Oct.  1864  :  Israel  in  Egypt ;  The  Tree 
of  Life,  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Piper  ;  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  ;  Anal- 
ogy between  the  Apocalypse  of  the  Old  Testament  and  that  of  the  New  ; 
Caneiform  Inscriptions ;  Hebrew  Chronology ;  Encomium  of  Martyrs, 
by  Sosebius,  from  the  Syriac  ;  Correspondence,  etc. 


UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  NeuhEnglander  for  October,  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  of  New 
Haven,  continues  his  discussion  of  the  Conflict  with  Skepticism  and 
Unbelief,  examining  the  Recent  Discussions  on  the  Origin  of  the  First 
Three  Gospels.  These  articles,  with  those  he  has  published  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  his  examination  of  Baur  in  our  Review  last  year, 
ought  to  be  collected  in  a  volume.  They  are  candid  and  able,  and  they 
are  on  topics  of  permanent  as  well  as  present  interest. 

The  Christian  Examiner  (Unitarian)  for  November  has  a  strong  protest 
against  Miss  Beecher's  Pelagianism,  as  set  forth  in  her  recent  book  on 
the  RdigUms  Training  of  Children,  It  savs  that  Pelagianism,  as  ''  a 
system  adequate  to  solve  the  hard  problems  of  existence,  to  satisfy 
eiUier  the  heart  or  the  intellect,  and  bring  man  into  God's  profound  and 
sufficing  peace,  has  always  been  found  wanting,  and  will  always  continue 
to  be  ;'  that  "  it  discharges  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  Gospel  of  their 
Tital  import;"  that  it  **  has  no  basis  in  the  facts  of  life."  -  The  party 
of  Augustine  did  not  prevail  over  the  party  of  Pelagiui"  because  the 
former  happened  to  outvote  the  latter,  but  because  human  nature, 
searched  under  the  blaze  of  Gospel  lights  becomes  conscious  of  trouble! 
aod  wants,  which  Pelagianism  cannot  reach  with  its  shallow  soundinga." 
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By  E.  F.  Hatfiexd  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 


HONORARY  DOCTORATES  IN  1864. 


Jine  S,  Adrian  Coll  ,  Mich.,  D.  D. 

-  10,  Illinois  Coll.,  III.,  '    do 

**  22.  Ratfor'8  Coll.,  N.  J.,  do 

••  "             do            do  do 

«  It            da           do  do 

M  «<            d«^           do  do 

"  ««            do            do  LL.  D. 

«  "  Inghmxn  Unir.,  N.  T.,  D.  D. 

«*  ««             d»            do  do 

"  28,  Univ.  of  City  of  N.T.,    do 

«  «i            do            do  do 

«  «            do            do  do 

u  ic            do            do  do 

tc  ««            do            do  do 

u  tt            do           do  do 

"  «»            do            do  do 

u  "            do            do  do 

"  •*            do            do  do 

•*  "            do            do  1L,D. 

<•  «*            do            do  do 

«  "            do            do  do 

«<  "  BaiMTtrCoU.,lnd.,  do 

•*  «*            do            do  D.D 

««  <>            do            do  do 

«  «            do            do  do 

"  "  Ihd.  Asbory  Univ. ,  Ind .,  do 

•*  '            do            do  do 

"  29,  College  of  N.  Jersey,  do 

"  «            do            do  do 

**  '<            do            do  do 

"  »'            do            do  LL.  D 

"  "             do            do  do 

•»  "  Wabash  Coll.,  Ind.,  D.D. 

"  "  Ohio  Wesl.  Univ.,  Ohio,  do 

"  *«  0[)lumblaOoll.,N.Y..  M.  D. 

"  "            do            do  LL.  D. 

"  80, Trinity  Coll.,  Ct.,  D.  D. 

««  "             d3            do  do 

M  «            do            do  do 

**  «  Miami  Univ.,  Ohio,  do 

«*  "             do            do  LI..  D. 

•*  **  Dickinson  Coll., Pa.,  do 

«  "             do            do  D.  D. 

"  "  We8tralnl8ler,Coll.,Pa.,do 

««  "             do            do  do 

»•  ««             do            do  do 

"  "            do            do  do 

«  *<  Centre  CoU.,  Ky.,  do 


W.  Mv, 

R.  D., 
P.  E. 

P.. 
R.  D., 

C, 

C, 
R.  D., 

P., 
P-. 

C. 
C, 
P.. 

P., 
C, 


.,  C.  Prtadlo, 

Enoch  Miller,  C, 

A'pbonso  A.  Willets, 

Bngono  A.  H'^man, 

Bamir^lM.Hiraill, 

Jaraos  R.  Talmadge, 
,  Hon.  Hjnry  C.  Murphy, 
,  William  L.  Parsons, 

Josiah  Crofts. 

Hiram  P.  i^rms, 

Philip  Pholps,  Jr., 

William  P.  Breed, 

Robt.  Russell  Booth, 

John  H.  Manning, 

John  R.  Adams, 

Raymon  1  H.  Secloy, 

Frederick  G.Clark, 

Locblin  Taylor, 
,  Rov.  Asa  D.  Smith,  D.  D., 

Rev.  John  Lord, 

Edward  J.  Sears. 

Rev.  Lemuel  O.  Olmsted, 
,  Samuel  M.  Hamill, 

William  Hamilton, 

William  C.  Cuttell, 

W.  L  Thornton, 

H.  C.  Benson, 

William  C.  Cattell, 

Samuel  Miller, 

Eilword  1).  Yeonuuis, 
,  Frederick  T.  Frcimghuysen, 

Hon.  Mcrcur  Bocsley, 
,  Thomas  Wickcs,  C. , 

James  Stacy,  W., 

,  Henry  S.  Cutler, 
,  Henry  Drisler, 
,  Robert  B.  Fttirbairn,  P.  E., 

David  H.  Short,  do 

Samuel  M.  Emery,  do 

I).  JalHon  SUrr.  'M.  E., 

,  EJwird  D.  McNTaster, I).  D.,      P., 

Rov.  John  Raby,  W., 

,  Roberts.  Mnclay,  M.  E., 

John  B.  Clark,  P., 

A.  M  Black,  do 

Samuel  Priostly,  P., 

Aloxandcr  Wallace,  P., 

Uvingston  M.  Qlovor ,  P. , 


P.r 
do 

do 

W.. 

M.  E., 

P-, 
do 

P.. 


Liverpool,  Eng. 
Brooklyn  ^'.  T. 
Eiisibv'th.N.  J. 
Liwrenceville,  Vf. . 
Chittenango,  N.  T. 
Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Mattapoisett,  Uam 

Norwich,  Ct. 
Holland,  Mich. 
Philaiulphia,  Pft. 
New  York  City,  K. 
Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
U.  8.  Army. 
SpringOold,  MsM. 
New  York  City,  N. 

C.E. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Stamford,  CI. 
New  Yo  k  City,  N. 
Washington  City, 
Liwrenceville,  H. 
Sister ville,  Va. 
East  >n,  Pa. 
London,  Eng. 
Stockton,  Gsl. 
F.nston.  Pa. 
Mount  Holly,  N,  J. 
Rochester.  S.  Y. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

N.J. 
Marietta,  Ohio. 
SheflDeM,  Kng. 
New  York  City,  N. 

do  d 

Avondale,  N.  Y. 
Broadbrook,  Ct. 
Portland,  Ct. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Poland,         do 

Eng. 

China. 
AUegliany  City,  Pa 
Monmouth,  III. 
Poyntznsss,  IrefaUM 
Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Jacksonville,  HI. 
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Jnne 80, OcDtrt   Coll.,  Ky., 

D.  D. 

••     i-  Uoomouth  Coll.,  HI., 

D.  D., 

u     ««           do             do 

IX.  D., 

««     "            do             do 

do 

"     "  Wat.  UdIt.  of  P»., 

do 

•«    «           do            do 

do 

"    «           do            do 

ma. 

JbIj  T, Chicago  Unir.,  LI., 

D.  D., 

"    "           do            do 

do 

"    «  Ind.  State  Univ.,  Ind 

.,     do 

•»    "           do            do 

do 

"    "           do            do 

do 

"    ••           do            do 

LL.  D., 

**  18,  Ainheret  Coll.,  Mass., 

D.  D., 

"    "           do            do 

do 

"     "  UnlT.of  Rocbeater,  N.  Y. ,  do 

**     "           do            do 

do 

do            do 

do 

*    HHotMrtColL,      do 

do 

•     •           do            do 

do 

•     •           do            do 

do 

•     •           do            do 

do 

•     •           do            do 

do 

•     *  Wert.  Rmotvo  Coll,  0.,   do 

"     •            do            do 

do 

•     •*            do            do 

do 

•     •            do            do 

LL.D., 

2    •^  H«nr»rd  ColL,  Mms., 

do 

*      •*             do            do 

do 

"      •             do            do 

do 

^      •             do            do 

do 

*      "  Toft^sColL,        do 

1>  D., 

^     *l,  "Wesleyan  UdIt.,  Ct, 

do 

^       •*              do             do 

do 

^       *•              do            do 

LL.  IX, 

^       •*    Dartmoath  Coll.,  N.  11.,   do 

,       •*              do             do 

LL.  D , 

**              do             do 

I>.  I)., 

•*              do            do 

do 

•*               do             do 

do 

•*    HRinilton  Coll.,  N.  Y. 

do 

•*               do             do 

do 

•*              do            do 

do 

**               do             do 

do 

**               do             do 

LL.D., 

•*               do             do 

do 

**               do             do 

do 

**              do            do 

Ph.  I)., 

^^,  Lewiftbunsh  Univ.,  Pa. 

,  1).  D., 

^    ^a.  Union  Coll.,  N.  Y., 

do 

*       •*              do             do 

do 

**              do             do 

do 

**      **              do             do 

do 

**      -             do             do 

LL.D., 

*      •*             do            do 

do 

**             do            do 

do 

p.» 

do 
do 
do 

B., 

P., 

C, 
do 

B., 
B., 

do 
P.  E., 
do 
do 
do 
do 

P., 
C, 

P.. 

P., 


Charles  W  Forman, 

WillUm  Davidson, 

Thomas  I).  Baird, 

George  Scott, 

John  BroH'n, 

Danif  1  March, 

B«'n.  Franklin  Palmer, 

N.  W.  Miner, 

D.  B.  Cheney,  do 

Samuel  C.  Brown, 

William  Davidson, 

Granville  Moody, 

Hon.  €^eorge  A.  Bicknell, 

Daniel  Bliss, 

Gordon  Hall, 

R  H.  Gray, 

Isaac  Westcott, 

Israel  Foote, 

Solon  W.  Manney, 

David  Keene, 

Theodore  Babsock, 

MarcelluB  A.  Ilerrick, 

Alvi  T.  TwlnJ5, 

William  H.  Goodrich, 

Henry  M.  Storrs, 

Joseph  B.  Blttin^r, 

Kev.  Henry  B.  Smith.  D.  D , 

Reuben  A  Chapman, 

Hon.  Willlini  P.  Fessenden, 

Hon.  Charles  F.  Adams, 

Edward  Liboulaye, 

James  P.  Weston, 

Robert  Allyn,  M.  E., 

Isanc  W.  Wiley,  do 

Gcoi^e  Thompson, 

Rev.  Nalhnn  Lord,  D.  D.,  C, 

Rev.  Benjamin  Labarce,  D.  D.,  <lo 

Levi  SpauMIn*;,  do 

Joseph  C  Hod  well,  do 

Ezni  E.  Adams,  P., 

James  Glentworlh  Butler,         P., 

Samui'l  M.  Campbell,  do 

Ezra  H.  Gillett,  do 

Edward  Strong,  C, 

Hon.  Henry  E.  Davlcs, 

George  Wm.  Clinton, 

Anson  S.  Miller, 

H.  P.  Sartwell,  M.  D., 

Benjamin  (iritllth,  B., 

Levi  StornlMTg, 

John  D.  Wells,  P., 

Robert  T.  Lowell,  do 

Wm.  ('hauncey  Childs, 

Rlchanl  M.  Blatchford, 

William  T.  Allen, 

Hon.  George  F.  Comstock, 


I^hore,  N.  Indi^ 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Holmes*  Mill,  Ohia 
PitUbunirh,  Pa. 
Phlkdelphla,  Pa. 
do  do 

Rpringrfleld,  III 

Fall  River,  Mass. 
Hamilum,  Ohla 
Piqua,  Ohio. 
New  Albany,  Ind. 
Beirut^  Syria. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Washington  CMty,  D.  C. 
New  York  CMty,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Faribault,  Minn. 

Wis. 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Sanbomton  Bridge,  N.  H. 
Lan^ln^bnn^h,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Sewickly,  Pa. 
New  York  City,  N.  T. 
SpringfleUI,  Mass. 
Washington  City,  D.  a 
London,  Eng. 
Paris,  France. 
Galesburgh,  111. 
Lebanon,  III. 
Cincinnati,  Ohfo. 

Eng. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
.Mid<IU-bury,  Vt 
(Vylon,  India. 
Woburn,  Mass. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

do  do 

lltica,  N.  Y., 
New  York  CMty,  N.  Y. 
Now  Hawn,  Ct, 
Now  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Burtalo,  N.  Y. 
Rockford,  III. 
Pen  Yan,  N.  Y. 
Philadolphla,  Pa. 
Hartwlck,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  E.  I).,  N.  Y. 
Diianesburirh,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Ma.ss. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y, 

do  do 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Jnlj,  98,  ITnion  CoIL,  N.  T^    LL.  D^ 

**  *  do            do           do 

•  "  Tale  College,  Ot,  do 
••  "  do  do  do 
•*  '•  Ia  Fayette  Ck>U.,  Fk,  do 
•*  "  do            do           do 

•*  •*  do            do         D.  D^ 

•  Westminster  Coll.,  Mo.,  do 
"  *  do  do  do 
"  —  Alfred  Voir^  N.  T,        do 

•  Aeedljt  Coll.,  N.  a  do 

**  Hemline  Univ.,  Minn.,  LL.  D., 
Aug.  8,  Williame  Coll.,  Mass.,    D.  D., 

"  •*  do            do           do 

•  •  do  do           do 

•»  -  do           do       LL.D., 

•*  •*  do            do           do 

"  •  UnlT.  of  Vermont,  Vt,D.D., 

•»  •  do           do          do 

**  **  do            do           do 

•♦  *•  do            do           do 

•*  **  JefTeraon  ColL,  Fk,         do 

•*  •»  do           do          do 

•  •*  do  do           do 

»  «  do            do       LL.D., 

•*  10,  Middlebury  ColL,  Yt,     do 

»  «  do            do         D.  D., 

*•  "  do            do           do 

**  17,  Madison  Univ.,  N.  T.,     do 

"  ••  do            do           do 

«  •  do            do           do 

•  ••  do  do       LL.D., 
"  •*  do            do           do 

**  Lawrenee  Univ.,  Wis.,     do 

•  "  do  do         D.D., 
Sept  T,  Brown  Uairersttjr,  R.  L,  do 

•*  *•  do            do           do 

•  -»  do  do       LL.D., 
**  •"  Washinirton  ColL,  Fk,     do 

•  *  do  do           do 

•  "  do  do         D.  D.. 


Hon.  David  Pratt, 
Hon.  Joaiah  Sntberland, 
Oen.  John  O.  Barnard, 
Henrj  A.  Dubois, 
Hon.  Daniel  Agnew, 
Ber.  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.,       P., 

George  W.  Janrier,  do 

James  H.  Brooks,  do 

Robert  Watts,  do 

Joel  Wakeman,  do 

Robert  J.  Wilson,  do 

Ber.  J.  O.  Blair,  D.  D.,  M.  E., 

Simeon  IL  C«lhoan,  C, 

Lowell  Smith,  do 

Theron  H.  Hawks,  P., 
M.  Oen.  Beqj.  F.  Batler, 
Hon.  Stephen  J.  Field, 

James  Dooghertjr,  CL, 

John  F.  Bigelow,  B., 

Israel  K  Dwinell,  CL, 

John  B.  Wentworth,  M.  E., 

J.  Brinton  Smith,  do 

Andrew  B.  Happer,  P., 

William  M.  Cornell,  P., 
Hon.  James  Yeech, 
Rev.  Myron  Winslow,  D.  D.,    C, 

Seth  H.  Keeler,  do 

George  P.  Tyler,  do 

S.  J.  Creswell,  B., 

Sampson  Talbot,    .  do 

William  S.  Mikel^  do 
George  Wm.  Curtis, 

Rev.  John  Hebb,  P., 
Hon.  James  T.  Lewis, 

Wesson  G.  Miller,  M.  E., 

Robinson  P.  Donn,  P., 

Edward  A.  Stevena,  B., 
Prot  Goldwin  Smith, 
Hon.  Daniel  Agnew, 
Rev.  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.,      P., 

Robert  B.  Walker,  P., 


do         do 
Kew  York  City,  H.  T. 
Washington  City,  D.  OL 
New  Haven,  Ct 
Beaver,  Pa. 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
Deretown,  N.  J. 
St  Loots,  Mo. 
Dnblln,  Irehmd. 
Almond,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton,  OL  W. 
Athens,  Ohia 
Mt  Lebanon,  Syria. 
Bandwieh  Istaads. 
Cleveland,  Ohiei. 
Lowell,  Mass., 
San  Frandseo,  Osl. 
Johnson,  Yt 
KeeseviUe,  N.  Y. 
Sacramento,  CaL 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Canton,  Chimk 
Philadelphia,  Fk 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Madras,  Indla^ 
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Art.  I.— the  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY.* 
By  Phiiup  Schafp,  d.  d.,  New  York  City. 

The  Westminster  Assembly,  so  called  from  the  place  of  its 
i&eeting,  in  the  west  end  of  London,  is  the  most  important 
^ymd  held  in  the  history  of  the  Calvinistic  churches,  not 
excepting  even  the  Synod  of  Dort.     Its  doctrinal  standards 
^''e  the  ablest  and  clearest  exposition  of  Calvinistic  Protest- 
antism, and  became  the  established  Creed  of  Presbyterians, 
^nd  Independents    or  Congregationalists    in  England,  Scot- 
JlJ^d,  and  America,  but  did  not  extend  their  authority  over  the 
Continent  of  Europe.     The  contemporaneous  judgments  on 
^^^  Assembly  differed  widely,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
^filers. 

Lord  Clarendon,  the  Episcopalian  and  royalist  historian  of 
^te  "Puritan  Rebellion",!  disposes  of  the  Assembly  in  a  few 

*  SouKGXS  :  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Fhith,  Larger  and  Shorter  Gats- 
^»«m,  Dirtciory  of  Public  Worship^  and  Form  of  Church  Government,  The 
^^cial  reports  of  the  proceedings  are  lost.  But  we  have  the  private  journals 
*^^  letters  of  several  members  of  the  Assembly,  especially  Dr,  LightfooVs  Jour- 
^l,  Itdyeri  BaiUie^s  Letters,  and  Dr.  Ooodwin^s  fifteen  volumes  of  Notes  on  the 
•^•'ocecdings  ;  of  which,  however,  only  three  are  preserved  in  manuscript  in 
I^f.  Williams^  Library,  in  London.  Clarendon,  in  his  History  of  the  RebellioQ, 
^<5votes  only  a  short  page  to  this  important  body. 

Works  :    Daniel  Nkal  :    History  of  the  Puritans,  part  iii.  eh.  2,  4,  6,  S,  10 
{yo\,  i.,  p.  457  sqq.;  ii.  p.  5.  eqq.  in  Choules'  ed..  New  York,  1855).    W.  M.  Hbtb- 
^RiNOTON  :  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  1843,  (republished, 
^ew  York,  186fi).    Anonymous  :    A  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
iHvines,  pub.  by  the  Amer.  Presbyt  Board    of  Publication,  Phila.,  1841. 
Jaues  Rbkd  :    Memoires  of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  those  eminent  Diviiiet, 
who  convened  in  the  famous  Assembly  at  Westminster, 
t  HlBt  of  tb«  Rebellion,  Oxf.  ed.,  p.  770. 
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Buramary  and  contemptuous  sentences.  "  Of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  members,"  ho  says,  "  of  which  the  Aj^sembly 
was  to  consist,  a  few  very  reverend  and  worthy  persons 
were  i!iserted  ;  yet  of  the  whole  number,  there  were  not 
above  twentv  who  were  not  declared  and  avowed  enemies  of 
the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  some 
were  infamous  in  their  lives  and  conversations,  and  most  of 
them  of  very  mean  parts  i!i  learning,  if  not  of  scandalous  igno- 
rance ;  and  of  no  other  reputation  but  of  malice  to  the  Church 
of  England."  Milton,  also,  who  himself  belonged  to  the  oppo- 
site party  of  the  Puritans,  wrote  bitterly  against  the  Assem- 
bly, in  his  "  Fragments  of  a  History  of  England."  He  objected 
mainly  to  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Assembly,  for  enforcing 
conlormity,  and  setting  up  a  spiritual  tyranny  by  a  secular 
power  ;  also  to  the  inconsistency  of  many  members  who  vio- 
lently opposed  non-residence,  plurality  of  offices,  and  quickly 
became  non-residents  and  pluralists  themselves,  by  eagerly 
accepting  various  places  of  honor   and  proGt.     As  an  Inde- 

Eendent,  ho  disliked  Presbyterianism  as  much  as  Episcopacy. 
lesides,  he  had  a  personal  pique  against  the  Assembly  bo- 
cause  some  of  the  members  had  denounced  his  work  on  the 
"  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce",  which  he  had  dedicated 
to  this  very  Assembly  two  3'ears  after  its  opening,  and  that,  too, 
in  very  respectful  terms.  Richard  Baxter,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  was  no  member,  but  well  acquainted  with  the  Assembly, 
asserts  :  "  The  divines  there  congregated,  were  men  of  emi- 
nent learning,  and  godliness,  and  ministerial  abilities,  and 
fidelity  ;  and,  being  not  worthy  to  be  one  of  them  myself,  I 
may  the  more  freely  speak  that  truth  which  I  know,  even  in 
the  face  of  malice  and  m\\\\^  that,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
by  the  i!iformation  of  all  history  of  that  kind,  and  by  any  other 
evidences  left  us,  the  Christian  world,  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  had  never  a  Synod  of  more  excellent  divines  (taking 
one  thing  with  another)  than  this  Synod,  and  the  Synod  01 
Dort  w^ere.  .  .  For  all  this  dissent,  I  must  testily  my  love  and 
honor  to  the  persons  of  such  great  sincerity  and  eminent  min- 
isterial sufficiency,  as  were  Gataker,  Vines,  Burgess,  White, 
and  the  greater  part  of  that 'Assembly."  To  these  names  musl 
be  added  especially  those  of  Lightfoot,  Selden,  Twisse,  Tuck- 
ney,  Arrowsmith,  Reynolds,  Baillie,  and  Henderson,  who  were 
among  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  divines  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  that  stirring  period. 

The  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  w^as  called  togothei 
by  the  Long  Parliament  (1640-1652)  during  the  civil  wai 
between  it  and  King  Charles  I,  when  politics  and  religioi 
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were  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  It  was  no  re- 
gular convocation  in  the  Episcopal  sense,  nor  an  independ- 
ent Svfiod  with  le^islMfive  authority,  but  an  ecclesiastical 
cjommittee  or  council  of  Parliament,  created  by  and  subject  to 
its  authority.  It  never  had  the  consent  of  the  bishops,  nor  of 
the  king,  who  opposed  every  measure  of  reform  in  church 
and  state,  and  refused  any  compromise  which  might  have 
saved  his  crown,  and  disarmed  the  radical  reformers.  In  the 
treaty  of  Oxford,  a  bill  for  such  an  ecclesiastical  assembly 
was  presented  to  the  king,  but  rejected.  Then  the  Parlia- 
ment concluded  to  call  it  on  their  own  authority.  Both  houses 
pftj<j«ed  a  joint  ordinance,  June  12,  164:3,  creating  the  Assem- 
bly "for  settling  the  government  and  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  for  vindicating  and  clearing  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  said  Church  from  false  aspersions  and  interpretations." 
The  ordinance  sets  forth  that  the  Church  of  England  "  re- 
{luired  a  more  perfect  reformation,"  which  should  bring  it 
into  "  nearer  agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
other  Reformed  churches  abroad,"  It  entrusts  the  Assembly 
with  power  to  discuss  such  matters  as  Parliament  shall  pro- 
pose, and  to  deliver,  from  time  to  time,  their  advices  to  this 
body.  But  beyond  this,  they  should  have  no  "jurisdiction, 
power,  or  authoritv  ecclesiastical  whatsoever."  The  ordi- 
nance  also  names  the  persons  who  were  to  constitute  the 
Assembly,  as  well  as  the  place  and  time  of  its  meeting  ; 
appoints  the  learned  Dr.  William  Twisse  as  prolocutor  or 
moderator,  and  fixes  an  allowance  of  four  shillings  per  day 
for  each  member,  and  freedom  from  all  penalties  and  losses 
arising  from  absence  from  their  respective  charges.  The 
Assembly  was  to  consist  of  121  divines  (60  of  whom  should 
constitute  a  quorum,)  and  30  lay  assessors,  10  lords  and  20 
commoners.  The  divines  were  chosen  by  Parliament,  from 
the  various  counties.  Among  the  lay  assessors  were  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  and  lawyers  of  the  time, 
8s  John  Pym,  (the  leading  member  of  parliament),  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  Whitelocke,  Sir  Matthew  II ale,  (afterward  lord-ciiief- 
JQstice  of  the  King's  bench),  and  John  Selden,  (the  famous 
antiquarian  and  Hebrew  scholar).  The  Scotch  commission- 
^,  five  able  ministers,  Henderson,  Douglas,  Rutherford, 
"«^illie,  and  Gillespie,  and  three  ruling  elders,  were  appointed 
^year  afterwards,  August  19,1643,  by  the  general  Assembly 
*t  Edinburgh.* 

*  See  a  complete  lUt  of  the  clerical  aad  lay  members  of  the  Assembly,  includ- 
lAg  the  fjur  miaUtera  and  three  lay  assessors  from  Scotland,  in  SexV^  Hist  of 
we  Pur.,  Part  iii.  ch.  2  (vol.  I.  p.  449).  Oae  of  the  Scotch  commBiaoners,  Doag- 
lM>  did  not  attend,  and  is  left  oat  in  Neal's  list 
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The  king,  by  a  proclamation  of  June  22,  forbade  the  meet^ 
ing  of  this  Synod,  and  threatened  to  proceed  against  them 
with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law. 

Nevertheless,  the  Assembly  was  opened  according  to  the 
ordinance,  on  July  1,  1643,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  a  ser- 
mon of  Dr.  Twisso,  in  the  presence  of  both  liouses  of  Parlia- 
ment. After  service,  the  members  of  tlie  Assembly,  sixty-nine 
in  all,  repaired  to  the  chapel  of  king  Henry  VII,  where  the 
sessions  were  to  be  held.  But  when  the  dbld  weather  set  in, 
they  exchanged  this  place  for  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Every  member,  before  his  admission 
to  a  seat  and  vote,  had  to  take  the  following  vow  :  "  I  do 
seriously  promise  and  vow,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
that  in  this  Assembly,  whereof  I  am  a  member,  I  will  main* 
tain  nothing  in  point  of  doctrine,  but  what  I  believe  to  be 
most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  ;  nor  in  point  of  discipline, 
but  what  may  make  most  for  God's  glory  and  the  peace  and 
good  of  this  Church."*  Tliis  vow  was  also  read  in  the  As- 
sembly every  Monday  morning. 

Few  of  the  Episcopal  divines  appeared  ;  some  of  the  most 
eminent,  who  had  been  appointed,  as  xVrchbishop  Dr.  Usher, 
Bishop  Dr.  Prideaux,  and  Dr.  Ilammond,  refused  to  attend  be- 
cause the  Assembly  was  not  a  legnl  convocation,  and  met 
rontrary  to  the  king's  proclanrfition.  Others  withdrew  after 
{»onie  time  for  the  same  reason,  and  because  of  the  mixture  of 
tiie  laity  with  the  clergy,  and  the  puritanical  and  anti-episco- 
pal tendency  of  the  Assembly.  Dr.  Fealty,  of  Lambeth,  a 
Calvinist  in  doctrine,  but  a  moderate  Episcopalian  in  govern- 
ment, continued  in  the  Assembly,  even  alter  the  adoption  of 
the  Scotch  Covenant,  but  was  subsequently  expelled  for  hold- 
ing correspondence  with  Archbishop  Usher,  and  revealing 
the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  contrary  to  pledge,  and 
committed  to  prison — an  act  of  severity  strongly  condemned 
by  Baxter. 

The  divines  of  the  Assembly,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Scots  and  a  few  forei.i>n  French  ministers,  were  in  Episcopal 
orders,  and  most  of  them  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
But  they  were  high  Calvinists  in  doctrine,  and  Puritans  in 
matters  of  discipline  and  worship.     Some  would  have  been 

*  This  is  the  form  of  the  fow,  as  given  in  an  old  authorized  Scotch  edition 
of  the  WeRtminster  Confession  and  Catechisms,  approved  by  the  General  Afltem- 
bly.  1647,  and  establhshed  by  Act  of  Parliament  1649,  p.  15.    Neal  (i.  p.  4($2) 

f;iye8  the  vow  with  somewhat  different  words,  but  it  is  substantially  the  Bama. 
t  was  probably  administered  in  Latin  (although  I  find  no  authority  for  tlila 
fact),  and  this  would  account  for  the  slight  difference  in  tranalation. 
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satisfied  with  a  modified  episcopacy  as  the  one  proposed  by 
Usher.  But  the  great  majority  were  in  favor  of  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  government,  and  a  few  were  Independents.* 

The  Scotch  nation  and  church  heartily  cooperated  with 
the  Assembly,  and  exerted  all  its  influence  to  make  it  subser- 
vient to  the  interests  of  Calvinism  in  doctrine,  and  Presbyte- 
nanism  in  government.  They  were  invited  by  the  English  Par- 
liament to  make  common  cause  with  them  in  this  ecclesiastical 
reform,  and  to  send  some  of  their  ablest  divines  as  delegates 
to  the  Assembly  at  Westminster.  The  general  Assembly  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland  complied  with  the  request,  but  adopted 
first,  August  17,  1643,  as  a  preliminary  basis  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  nations  and  Churches,  "A  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  for  reformation  and  defence  of  religion,  in  honor 
and  happiness  of  the  King,  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland."  This 
important  document,  which  was  probably  drawn  up  by  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  one  of  the  clerical  commissioners  to  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  consists  of  a  preamble  and  six  arti- 
cles, whereby  the  civil  and  ministerial  representatives  of  the 
(hree  kingdoms  pledge  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  for  the 
defence,  mainly  of  the  following  objects:  (1)  The  preservation  of 
the  Reformed  religion  in  Scotlandf,  the  reformation  of  religion 
in  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  gov- 
ernment according  to  the  Word  of  God,  with  the  view  to  bring 
the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformitv 
in  religion  ;  (2)  the  extirpation  of  popery,  prelacy  (episcopacy), 
superstition,  heresy,  schism,  prot'aneness,  and  whatsoever  be 
found  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  godliness  ;  (3)  the  preser- 
vation of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Parliament,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  kingdom,  also  the  defence  of  the  king's  person  and 
rightful  authority.  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  being 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  general  Assembly,  was  on  the 
same  day  sanctioned  by  the  "  Convention  of  Estates,"  at 
Edinburgh,  and  tlie  next  morning  dispatched  to  the  English 
Parliament,  which  considered  it  approved,  and  sent  it  to  the 
Westminster  Assembly  for  concurrent  action.  On  Monday, 
September  25,  1643,  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Assembly 
of  divines,  and  the  Scotch  commissioners  convened  in  the 


'Archbishop  Laud  was  mi8tak(>n  when  he  said  of  the  Assembly :  ^  The 
l^reatest  part  of  them  were  Brownists,  or  Independents,  or  New  England  minis- 
ten,  if  not  worse  ;  or,  at  beat,  enemies  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England.''  'According  to  Neal  (I.  461)  there  were  but  f*ix  Independ- 
ents (according  to  Baillie  ten  or  eleven),  and  not  one  New  England  minister  in 
She  AsBembly. 
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church  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  solemnly  swore, 
member  by  member,  to  the  League  and  Covenant.  The 
House  of  Lords  followed  the  exa!nple  on  the  15tii  of  October. 
It  was  ordered  that  the  Covenant  be  read  in  all  churches,  and 
subscribed  by  all  ministers  of  the  go.«^pel  and  civil  officers. 
But  the  king  issued  a  protest,  and  prohibited  all  his  loyal 
subjects  from  taking  this  covenant  which  he  styled,  "a  trai- 
torous and  seditious  combination  against  the  king,  and  the 
established  religion  and  laws  of  the  kingdom,"  under  cover 
of  "  specious  expressions  of  piety  and  religion".  In  many 
counties  the  order  of  Parliament  was  disregarded.  Eveo 
Baxter  not  only  refused  the  covenant  himself,  but  used  his 
influence  against  it. 

The  Assembly  also  addressed  letters  to  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  Hesse,  Hanan,  Anhalt,  and 
to  the  Protestant  congregation  at  Paris  ;  and  received  replies 
more  or  less  favorabhi  to  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  ancf  the 
Assembly,  with  the  exception  of  that  from  Hesse  Cassel, 
which  advised  the  Assembly  not  to  meddle  with  the  bishops. 
The  king,  however,  issued  also  a  manifesto  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish to  all  foreign  Protestants,  dated  Oxford,  May  14,  1644,  in 
which  he  protests  against  the  imputation  of  designing  to 
introduce  popery. 

The  Assembly  was  in  session  for  nearly  six  years,  from  July 
1,  1G43,  till  February  22,  1648,  and  nearly  every  day  excepi 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  from  nine  o'clock  till  one  or  two,  the 
afternoon  being  left  to  the  committees,  and  held  in  all  no  lews 
than  1163  sessions.'^     Some  members  were  very  negligent  in 


♦The  mode  of  proceeding  is  thus  described  by  Baillio,  one  of  the  Scotch 
commisHioners  (vol.  ii.  p.  108-109,  as  quoted  by  Neal  1. 45 1>):  *^No  man  is  called 
up  to  Bpeak  ;  but  whosoever  stands.up  of  his  own  acc»)rd,  speaks  so  long  as  be 
will,  without  interruption*.  If  two  or  three  stand  up  at  once,  tbcD  the  divinei 
confusedly  cull  on  his  name,  whom  they  desire  to  hear  fii-st :  on  whom  the 
loudest  and  maniest  voices  call,  he  speaks.  No  man  speaks  to  any  but  to  the 
prolocutor.  They  harangue  long,  and  very  learufdlie.  They  study  the  ques- 
tions well  beforehand,  and  prepare  their  .speeches  ,  but  withal  the  men  art 
exceeding?  prompt  and  we  l-spoken.  I  do  marvtd  at  the  very  accurate  and 
extemporal  replies  that  many  of  them  usually  make.  WTien  upon  every  propo^ 
»ition  by  itse'f,  and  on  every  text  of  Scripture  that  is  brou.ffht  to  confirm  it, 
every  man  who  will  has  said  his  whole  mind,  and  the  replies,  duplies,  and  tri- 
plies  are  heard,  then  the  most  part  call  *  to  the  questiou\  Bytield,  the  scribe, 
rises  from  the  table,  and  comes  to  the  prolocutor's  chair,  who,*firom  the  scribe'i 
bjok,  reads  the  proposition,  and  says  :    *  As  muny  as  are  of  the  opinion  thai 

thp  niiAfltinn  ia  xirnll  ntnipfl  in  ihp  nrnnnQltinn    lof  tliovn  aoir    <  Av'  •   when  ^At'  fa 

difference  o1 
ordered  by  th( 
scribes,  and  they  go  on  to  debate  the  first  scripture  afleged  for  proof  of  the 
proposition.  If  the  sound  of  *Ay^  and '  No'  be  near  equal,  then  says  the  prol^ 
cutor,  'As  many  as  say  Ay,  stand  up' ;  while  they  stand,  the  scribe  and  otben 


OJOK,  reaas  ine  proposition,  ana  says  :  *  As  muny  as  are  oi  toe  op 
the  question  is  well  stated  in  the  proposition,  let  them  say,  *  Ay' ;  wl 
h3ard,  he  says. 'As  many  as  think  otherwise  say, 'NV.  'if  the  dit 
•Ays'  and  '  Nos'  be  clear,  as  usually  it  is.  then  the  question  is  ordei 
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attendiDg,  so  that  the  Assembly,  as  Lightfoot  informs  us, 
fonnd  it  necessary  to  inflict  a  fine  of  one  shilling  for  absence 
from  any  session,  and  sixpence  for  tardiness.  Once  a  month  . 
the  Parliament  observed  a  solemn  fast,  when  one  minister 
would  sometimes  pray  for  two  whole  hours.  The  Assembly  was 
afterwards  changed  into  a  standing  committee,  for  the  exam- 
ination and  ordination  of  ministers,  and  met  every  Thursday 
morning,  till  March  25,  1652,  when  they  informally  broke  up 
with  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  the  honor  and  reputation  of  the 
Assembly,  if  they  had  been  dissolved  in  1648,  after  complet- 
ing their  standards  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  for  "  after  this," 
pays  Neal,  "  they  did  little  more  than  examine  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  and  squabble  about  the  jus  divinum  of  Presby- 
terv." 

1.  The  doctrinal  labors  of  the  Assembly  : 

In  doctrine,  as  already  remarked,  the  Assembly  was,  as  it 
would  seem,  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Calvinistic 
system.  There  were  no  Arminians,  Pelagians,  or  Antiiiomi- 
ans  amongst  them.  But  there  was  some  difTerenco  of  opinion 
as  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  although  we  are  not 
informed  as  to  its  exact  nature.  Perhaps  it  was  the  question 
of  infralapsarianism  and  supralapsarianism.  Baillie,  in  hia 
Letters,  says  simply  :  "  In  the  Assembly  we  are  going  on  with 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  We  had  long  and  touffh  debates 
about  the  decrees  of  election  ;  yet,  thanks  to  God,  all  is 
done  right  according  to  our  [i.  e.  the  Scotch  Presbyterian] 
mind."  Lightfoot's  Journal  closes  before  the  Confession  of 
Faith  was  commenced  ;  and  Ne  il  says  nothing  about  theolog- 
ical differences.  It  is  certain  that  the  doctrinal  formularies 
of  the  Assembly,  as  ultimately  adopted,  are  strictly  Calvin- 
istic. 

By  an  order  of  Parliament,  the  Assembly  was  at  first 
directed  simply  to  revise  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  On  this  review  they  spent  ten  weeks 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Scotch  commissioners.  They  only 
Avent  over  the  first  fifteen  articles,  provided  them  with  scrip- 
ture references,  and  made  them  more  explicitly  Calvinistic* 

nnmber  them  in  their  minds  ;  when  they  sit  down,  the  Nos  are  bidden  stand, 

and  they  likewise  are  numbered They  follow  the  way  of  their  Parliament* 

Much  of  their  way  is  good,  and  worthy  of  our  imitation  ;  only  their  longsomo- 
ness  is  wofal  at  this  time,  when  their  Church  and  Kingdom  lie  andcr  a  most 
lamentable  anarchy  and  confusion.'' 

•  Neal,  in  Appendix  No.  7,  and  the  Hist,  of  the  Westm.  Ass.  by  the  Am. 
Presbj.  Board,  p.  67-74,  give  in  parallel  columns,  these  fifteen  articles  in  their 
original  and  amended  forms. 
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The  alterations  are  uniraportant,  the  moat  significant  is  the 
omission  of  article  VIII,  which  adopts  the  tliree  ecumenical 
creeds.  The  Assembly  was  unwilling  to  adopt  anything  as  a 
rule  of  doctrine,  but  the  Scripture  as  explained  by  them ; 
while  the  Church  of  England  was  reformed  on  the  basis  of 
the  Bible,  with  respectful  reference  to  the  ancient  Church. 

In  compliance  with  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners the  Assembly  resolved  to  prepare  a  new  Confession 
of  Faith,  by  which  they  hoped  to  be  better  able  to  bring 
about  a  conformity  between  the  two  churches.  This  was  a 
wise  conclusion.  For  the  alteration  of  an  established  creed 
is  in  itself  a  difficult  and  delicate  task,  and  more  apt  to  pro* 
duce  confusion  than  harmony. 

Consequently  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
May  9, 1645,  consisting  of  Dr.  Gouge,  Dr.  Hoyle,  Herle,  Gatack- 
er,  Tuckney,  Reynolds,  Vines,  and  the  Scotch  divines.  They 
first  settled  the  titles  of  the  32  cliapters  of  the  Westminster 
Confession,  as  they  now  stand,  and  then  distributed  them 
among  several  sub-committees,  who  sat'two  days  every  weeks 
Owing  to  the  many  interruptions  occasioned  by  the  dispute* 
about  discipline,  the  work  continued  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
On  J)ec.  11,  1(546,  the  Confession  was  presented  to  Parliar 
ment,  which  ordered  the  addition  of  the  scriptive  proofs  to 
the  several  articles,  and  also  the  printing  of  500  copies* 
for  the  use  of  the  members  of  both  houses.  Wilson,  Byfield» 
and  Gowcr  made  the  selection  of  the  proofs,  which,  after 
examination  by  the  Assembly,  were  inserted  in  the  margin. 
After  a  final  review  by  three  committees,  the  Confession  was 
sent  to  the  printer,  May  11,  1647.  The  House  of  Commons 
began  the  examination  of  this  Ccmfession  May  19,  article  by 
article,  and  completed  it  March  22,  1648,  making  some  altera- 
tions. Parliament  then  ordered  the  publication  of  the  Con- 
fession, June  20,  1648,  under  the  title  :  "  Articles  of  Religion 
approved  and  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  after 
advice  had  with  the  Asscuibly  of  Divines,  called  together 
with  them  for  that  purpose.''  But  those  chapters  which 
relate  to  government  and  discipline,  as  they  now  stand  in  the 
Assembly's  Confession,  were  not  printed  by  order  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  re-committed,  and  at  last  laid  aside,  namely,  chap- 
ters 30  and  31,  and  a  part  of  chapter  24.  The  English 
Parliament  thus  never  committed  itself  to  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  government  and  discipline.  But  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  Parliament  of  Scotland  adopted  the  whole  confession 

*  Ncal  says  GOO  copies ;  but  he  is  corrected  bj  his  latest  editori  Joha  O, 
Cboules. 
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as  it  came  from  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  published  it 
accordinocly.  It  has  ever  since  remained  the  established 
Creed  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  this  day. 

The  Westminster  Confession  is  one  of  the  best  systems  of 
high  Calvinistic  divinity,  and  Presbyterian  discipline.  It  is 
divided  into  thirty-three  chapters,  commencing  with  the  Holy 
Scripture,  and  ending  with  the  Last  Judjrment,  and  is  amply 
fortified  with  Scripture  references.  The  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation is  stated  almost  with  supralapsarian  rigor,  yet  so  as  to 
disclaim  the  inference  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin  (ch.  iii.) 
**  God,  from  all  eternity,  did  by  the  most  wise  and  holy  coun- 
sel of  his  own  will,  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  whatso- 
ever comes  to  pass ;  yet  so  as  thereby  neither  is  God  the 
author  of  sin ;  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  crea- 
tures, nor  is  the  liberiy  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken 

away,  but  rather  established By  the  decree  of  God,  for 

the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  some  men  and  angels  are  pre- 
destinated unto  everlasting  life,  and  others  fore-ordainea  to 
everlasting  dexith.  These  angels  and  men,  thus  predestinated 
■  and  fore-ordained,  are  particularly  and  unchangeably  de- 
signed :  and  their  number  is  so  certain  and  definite  that  it 
cannot  be  either  increased  or  diminished .. .  .The  rest  of  man- 
kind, God  was  pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel 
of  his  own  will,  whereby  he  extendeth  or  withholdeth  mercy 
as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign  power  over  his 
creatures,  to  pass  hy,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dislionor  and  turath 
^or  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  hi^  glorious  justice" 

Simultaneously  with  the  Confession,  the  Assembly  prepared 
two  Catechisms;  a  larger  one,  for  public  exposition  in  the 
pulpit,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Reformed  churches  on 
the  Continent,  and  provided  with  ample  Scripture  proofs  ; 
and  a  smaller  one  for  the  instruction  of  children,  a  clear  and  con- 
densed summary  of  the  former.  The  questions  of  discipline  are 
omitted  by  both.  The  Catechisms  were  likewise  presented 
to  Parliament  for  examination  and  approval,  and  first  printed 
by  authority,  Sept.  15,  1648.  The  Committee  who  prepared 
the  Catechisms,  consisted  of  Dr.  Tuckney  (born  1599,  a  grad- 
uate and  fellow  of  Cambridge,  since  1633  the  successor  of  the 
celebrated  Rev.  John  Cotton,  at  Boston,  after  the  removal  of 
the  latter  to  America  ;  then  Vice-Chancellor  and  professor  of 
divinity  in  Cambridge  since  1648,  forced  to  resign  after  the 
Restoration,  died  in  London  1670),  Dr.  Arrowsmith  (born 
1602,  Master  of  St.  John^s  College,  and  then  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  died  1659),  and  Dr.  Newcoramen  (educated  at 
Cambridge,  distinguished  as  an  awakening  preacher  and  able 
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disputant,  died  1668,  as    pastor  of  the  English  chnrch,  at 
Leyden). 

The  L:\r£^cr  Catechism  is  b:ised  mainly  on  the  Latin  system 
of  Wollebius.*  It  has  never  come  into  common  ui?e,  as  a 
basis  for  lectures  to  the  people,  for  which  it  was  original- 
ly intended  ;  but  it  is  regarded  as  a  valu  \ble  commentary  on 
the  shorter  Catechism.  Its  exposition  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments is  exceedingly  minute  and  almost  bewildering  by 
detail.     Take  for  example  tlie  question  113. 

"  What  are  the  sins  forbidden  in  the  third  commandment? 
"The  sins  forbidden  in  the  third  commandment  are,  the  not 
using  of  God^s  n;ime  as  is  required  ;  and  the  abuse  of  it  in  an 
ignorant,  vain,  irreverent,  profane,  superstition'^,  or  wicked 
mentioning,  or  otherwise  u^ing  the  titles,  attributes,  ordi- 
nances, or  works  ;  by  blasphemy,  perjury  ;  all  sinful  cursiuj];, 
oaths,  vows,  and  lots  ;  viohiting  our  oaths  and  vows,  if  lawful ; 
murmuring  and  quarreling  at,  curious  prying  into,  and  misap- 
plying of  God^s  decrees  and  providences  ;  misinterpreting, 
misapplying,  or  any  way  perverting  the  word,  or  any  part  of  it, 
to  profane  jests,  curious  and  unprofitable  questions,  vain  jang- 
lings,  or  the  maintaining  of  false  doctrines ;  abusing  it,  the 
creatures,  or  anything  contained  under  the  name  of  God,  to 
charms,  or  sinful  lusts  and  practices  ;  the  maligning,  scorning, 
reviling,  or  any  ways  opposing  God\s  truth,  grace,  and  ways  ; 
making  profession  of  religion  in  hvpocricy,  or  for  sinister 
ends  ;  being  ashamed  of  it,  or  a  shame  to  it;  by  uncomforta- 
ble, unwise,  unfruitful,  and  offensive  walking  or  backsliding 
from  it." 

The  Shorter  Catechism  is  simply  an  abridgement  of  the 
Larger,  although  it  was  in  fact  first  finished,  and  reported  to 
the  Assembly .t  It  is  an  admirable,  popular  summary  of  Cal- 
vinistic  theolofrv.  and  verv  extensivelv  used  in  Scotland, 
England,  and  America,  by  nearly  all  the  Anglo-Presbytenan 
and  orthodox  Congregational  churches.  Some  answers  are 
unsurpassed  for  precision,  brevity,  and  fulness  ;  for  instance, 
question  4,  on  God,  question  21,  on  the  Redeemer,  question 
92,  on  the  idea  of  a  sacrament.  Next  to  the  Ileidelberp:  Cat- 
ecliism,  it  is  the  best  and  most  widely  adopted  Catechism  of 
the  Reformed  Confession.  It  differs  from  the  former,  in  that 
it  presents  the  doctrines  more  in  the  form  of  clear  logical 


*  See  Rnshworth's  Collections,  and  Hist,  of  the  Westm.  Ass.,  PhU.  1841,  p 
81.  John  Wolleb  was  a  Germ  m  Swiss  divine,  and  antistes.  in  Basel,  who  wrote  I 
brief  but  most  sugp^estive  and  concise  theolorjlcal  corapendinm  in  l(i26. 

t  According  to  Unshwoith  the  Shorter  Catechism  was  presented  to  ParU» 
moot  Nov.  5,  1G47,  the  Larger,  in  April,  1C48. 
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Statement  to  the  understanding:  of  the  catechumen  as  an  inter- 
ested outsider,  while  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  presents  them 
in  a  more  practical  form  to  tlie  heart,  with  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  catechumen  regarded  as  a  baptized  member  of  the 
church,  growing  up  in  the  nurture  of  the  Lord.  This  differ- 
ence can  be  best  illustrated  by  comparing  the  first  question 
in  each  work. 

The   Heidelberg  Catechism  commences :     "  What    is  thy 
only  comfort  in  Hfe  and  death  ? 

"  That  /,  vnth  body  and  sord,  both  in  life  and  death,  am  not  my 
ounty  hut  belong  unto  my  faithful  Saviour,  Jemis  Christ,  who,  toith 
his  precioits  blood,  hath  fuUy  satisfied  for  aU  my  sins,  and  ddiv* 
erea  me  from  all  the  power  of  the  devil :  and  so  preserves  me^ 
that  without  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father  not  a  hair  can  fall 
yrovn  my  head:  yea,  thai  all  things  must  be  subservient  to  my 
salvation :  and  therefore,  by  his  Spirit,  lie  (dso  assures  me  cf 
eternal  life,  and  makes  me  sincerely  willing  and  ready  henceforth 
to  live  unto  himJ* 

The  Westminster  Catechism  begins  thus :  "  What  is  tho 
chief  end  of  mi\u  ? 

"  Man^s  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  him  forever.^ 
The  difference  brought  out  in  the  first  question  is,  how- 
ever, more  a  difference  in  the  catechetical  method  than  in 
doctrine.  For  every  believer  in  the  Westminster  Catechism 
can  most  heartily  respond  to  the  first  question  of  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,  in  its  own  language,  as  every  pupil  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  on  the  other  hand,  must  acknowledge 
the  truth,  and  admire  the  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  the 
first  question  and  answer  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly.  Both  Catechisms  agree  in  doctrine 
throughout,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  Heidelberg 
CatA3chism  ignores  the  decretum  reprobationis  as  a  matter  to 
be  left  to  theological  science,  and  private  judgment. 

It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  a  political  body,  consisting  of 
many  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  as  the  English  Parliament,  should  have  adopted 
these  three  formularies  of  uncompromising  Calvinistic  ortho- 
doxy. Only  the  extraordinary  religious  excitement  of  the 
nation  accounts  for  the  fact.  A  few  years  afterwards  a  reac- 
tion set  in,  and  Arminianism,  Pelagianism,  and  practical  infi- 
delity succeeded  rigorous  Calvinism  under  tho  reign  of  the 
dissolute  and  unprincipled  Charles  II. 

The  three  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
are  retained  hv  the  Presbyterian  churches.  Old  and  New 
School,  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  Chapter 
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XXIII,  Section  III,  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  treats 
on  the  Civil  Magistrate,  and  has  undergone  an  entire  change 
80  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  separation  of  church  and  state  as  it 
obtains  in  this  countrj'.     The  change  is  as  follows  : 


ORIGINAL  TEXT. 

The  Civil  Maj^istrate  may  not  as- 
sume to  himself  the  administration 
of  the  word  and  sacraments  or  the 
power  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Yet  he  hath  authority, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  take  order,  that 
unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in 
the  church,  that  the  truth  of  God 
be  kept  pure  and  entire,  that  all 
blasphemies  and  heresies  be  sup- 
pressed; all  corruptions  and  abuses 
in  worship  and  discipline  preven- 
ted or  reformed  ;  and  all  the  or- 
dinances of  God  duly  settled,  ad- 
ministered, and  observed.  For 
the  better  affecting  whereof  he 
hath  power  to  call  synods,  to  be 
present  at  them,  and  to  provide  that 
whatsoever  is  transacted  in  them 
bo  according  to  the  mind  of  God. 

It  is  the  duty  of  people  to  pray  for 
magistrates,  to  honor  their  persons, 
to  pay  them  tribute  and  other  dues, 
to  obey  their  lawful  commands,  and 
to  bo  subject  to  their  authority  for 
conscience  sake.  Infidelity,  or  dif- 
ference in  religion,  doth  not  make 
void  the  magistrate's  just  and  legal 
authority,  nor  free  the  people  from 
their  due  obedience  to  him  ;  from 
which  ecclesiastical  persons  are  not 
exempted;  much  less  hath  the  Pope 
any  power  or  jurisdiction  over  them 
in  their  dominions,  or  over  any  of 
their  people  ;  and  least  of  all  to 
deprive  them  of  their  dominions  or 
lives,  if  he  shall  judge  them  to  be 
heretics,  or  upon  any  other  pre- 
tence whatsoever. 


AMERICAN   REVISION. 

Civil  Magistrates  may  not  assmiK 
to  themselves  the  administration  ol 
the  word  and  sacraments  ;  or  the 
power  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  or,  in  the  least,  inter- 
fere in  matters  of  faith.  Yet  as  nurs- 
ing fathers,  it  is  the  duty  of  civil 
magistrates  to  protect  the  churdi 
of  our  common  Lord,  without  gfiv- 
ing  the  preference  to  any  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  above  the  rest, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  all  ecclesias- 
tical persons  whatever  shall  enjoj 
full,  free  and  unquestioned  liberty  ol 
discharging  every  part  of  their  sa- 
cred functions,  without  violence  or 
danger.  And,  as  Jesus  Christ  hatfa 
appointed  a  regular  government  and 
discipline  in  his  church,  no  law  ol 
any  commonwealth  should  interfere 
with,  let,  or  hinder,  the  due  exer- 
cise thereof,  among  the  voluntary 
members  of  any  denomination  ol 
Christians,  according  to  their  own 
profession  and  bcliei.  It  is  the  duty 
of  civil  magistrates  to  protect  the 
person  and  good  name  of  all  their 
people,  in  such  an  effectual  manner 
as  that  no  person  be  suffered,  eithei 
upon  pretence  of  religion  or  infi- 
delity, to  offer  any  indignity,  vio- 
lence, abuse,  or  injury  to  any  other 
person  whatever;  and  to  take  order 
that  all  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
assemblies  be  held  without  molesta- 
tion or  disturbance. 


2.  "  The  Directory  for  the  Puhlie  Worship  of  Ood  agreed  upon 
by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster, with  the  assistance 
of  Commissioners  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  a  part  of 
the  covenanted  Uniformity  in  Religion  betwixt  the  churches 
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of  Christ  in   the  Kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England  and  Ire- 
land."* 

Tiie  subject  on  public  worship  was  taken  up  in  the  Assem- 
bly by  order  of  Parliament,  in  October  1643,  and  completed  iu 
1645.     The  Assembly  found  it  easier  to  agree  in  pulling  down 
^han  in  building  up.     They  were  all  opposed  to  the  Book  of 
Oommon  Prayer  as  it  then  stijod,  on  account  of  its  obligatory 
oharacter  to  the  exclusion  of  free  prayer  and  the  depreciation 
of  the  sermon,  and  on   account  of  "  many  unprofitable  and 
l)urdensome  ceremonies  contained  in  it."    These  and  other 
objections  are  set  forth  in  the  Preface.     On  the  other  hand 
they  were  unwilling  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  leav- 
ing every  minister  to  his  own  individual  discretion  and  caprice 
in  conducting  the  public  worship  of  God.    Hence  they  adopted 
a  middle  course,  and  composed  a  general  Directory  of  Wor- 
ship, suggesting  the  topics  of  prayer  before  and  after  the  ser- 
mon, and  prescribing  certain  regulations  for  the  reading  the 
Scriptures,  preaching,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  other  ministerial  services.     On  a  number  of  points  there 
was   considerable  difference  of   opinion,  especially  on   the 
form  of  administering  the  sacraments.     Concerning  the  mode 
of  baptism,  the  Assembly  was  almost  equally  divided,  and  the 
proposition  of  inserting  the  word  dipping  as  an  allowable  mode 
with  sprinkling^  and  pouring  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  only  one 
vote.     On  the  mode  of  receiving  the  Lord^s  Supper  the  Scotch 
divines  insisted  upon  a  sitting   position  at  and  around  the 
table,  while  the  English  members  preferred  the  sitting  in  the 
pews  at  some  distance  from  the  table.     Two  whole  weeks 
were  spent  on  this  trivial  controversy,  until  it  was  ngreed  that 
each  nation  should  retain  its  own  mode  of  communing.    The 
Assembly  also  recommended  the  use  of  the  metrical  version 
of  the  Psalms  by  Francis  Rouse,  a  pious  member  of  Parliament, 
and  lay  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  but  although 
composed  by  an  Englishman  it  never  went  into  general  use  in 
England,  while  in  Scotland,  after  undergoing  some  revisions, 
it  is  exclusively  used  by  the  Presbyterian  churches  to  this 
day. 

Parliament  adopted  the  Directory,  repealed  the  acts  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  concerning  the  use  of  the  Anglican 
Liturgy,  and  imposing  even  a  fine  of  five  pounds  upon  all  who 
used  it.  The  new  Directory  was  adoptea  in  Scotland  in  Feb- 
ruary 1645,  by  act  of  Parliament  and  the  General  Assembly. 

*  In  the  old  Scotch  edition  above  quoted,  of  the  public  standards  of  the  Chnroh 
of  Scotland,  p.  48j  to  511. 
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But  in  England  where  the  people  were  accustomed  to  the 
Common  Prayer  Book,  the  new  mode  of  worship  was  never 
generally  introduced  ;  for  habit,  with  most  people,  is  often 
stronfrer  than  reason  and  law,  especially  in  matters  of  worship. 
The  King  issued  a  counter  proclamation  from  Oxford,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1645,  forbidding  the  use  of  the  new  Directory,  and 
enjoining  the  use  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book. 

3.  ^^Form  of  Prcshytenal  Church  Government  and  of  OrdifU]^ 
lion  of  Ministers"  ect.* 

All  the  English  members  of  the  Assembly  were  originally 
Episcopalians,  and  aimed  at  first  at  a  modilication  of  Episco- 
pacy, and  reduction  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  on  a  plan  sim- 
ilar to  that  proposed  by  Archbishop  Usher.  But  after  the 
arrival  of  tlic  Scotch  commissioners,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Solemn  Lejigue  and  Covenant,  the  whole  Episcopal  system 
was  given  up,  together  with  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and  a 
new  st.mdard  of  government  adopted.  After  the  expulsion 
of  Dr.  Fealty,  there  was  no  advocate  of  diocesan  episcopacy 
left  in  the  Assembly.  But,  neverthele.-s,  there  were  three 
parties  on  the  question  of  government. 

1.  The  great  majority  were  in  favor  of  jure  divino  Presbyte- 
rianisfUj  after  tlie  Scotch  model  as  matured  at  the  time  and 
under  the  influence  of  Knox,  and  especially  of  Andrew  Mel- 
ville. The  leading  principles  of  this  system  are  the  parity  of 
ministers,  or  the  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  the 
popular  government  of  the  church  by  representative  judica- 
tories (consistorial,  classical,  and  synodical).  The  Presbyte- 
rians favored  also  uniformitv  in  government  as  much  as  the 
Episcopalians  ever  did.  In  some  points,  however,  as  the 
question  of  ruling  elders,  and  ordination,  the  Prcsbyteriana 
were  themselves  disagreed. 

2.  A  small  minority  of  about  ten  members  were  Independents. ^ 
They  gave  the  Assembly  much  trouble,  and  by  their  zeal  and 
tenacity  often  delayed  the  decision  of  disputed  questions  for 
weeks.  Their  ablest  speaker  was  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  bom 
1600,  educated  at  Cambridge,  a  supralnpsarian  Calvinist  in 
doctrine,  an  intimMte  friend  of  Cromwell,  by  whose  influence 
he  became  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  till  the 
restoration,  died  1680.     They  were  called  Brownists  by  their 

*  liOCO  citato,  p.  515-545. 

t  Uallk'  Bays  there  were  ten  or  eleven.  Neal  only  six  Independents  in  the  Ai* 
sembly.  liiit  liallie  being  himself  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  should  know 
better.  He  mentions  among  them  Goodwfn,  Nye,  Barroughs,  Bridges,  Carter, 
Caiyl,  Phillips,  and  Sterry. 
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opponents,  but  wished  to  strike  a  middle  course  between  Pres- 
"byteriaiiism  and  Brownisin.     Their  principles  were  as  follows: 
They  held  that  every  Christian  congregation  was  independent 
.^f  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  had  the  divine  right  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  that  none  but  regenerate  persons  should  be  admitted 
1o  church  membership  ;   that  all  who  are  able  may  publicly 
pray  and  preach  whether  ordained  or  not ;  that  a  limited  lib- 
erty of  conscience  and  ofw^orship  should   be  allowed  to  all 
Christians,  as  far  as  they  do  not  trouble  the  public  peace  by 
any  seditious  or  wicked  practices.     Their  principal  diflference, 
therefore,  from  the  Presbyterians,  w^as  their  opposition  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Presbyteries  and  Synods  over  particular  con- 
gregations, and   to  uniformity  and  intolerance  in  matters  of 
conscience.     They  stood   up  for  the   principles  of  individu- 
alism. 

3.  The  Erastiavs  (so  called  from  the  Swiss  professor  and  phy- 
sician Erastus)  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power, 
denied  to  the  church  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  referred  the 
punishment  of  offenses,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  to  the  magis- 
trate.    In   this  way  they  "hoped   that   all   collision   between 
church  and  state,  and  all  priestly  tyranny  over  the  conscience 
could  be  effectually  prevented.     They  were  willing  to  submit 
to  H  jvrehumano  Presbyterianism,  or  a  Presbyterianism  of  ex- 
pediency.   But  they  denied  that  any  particular  form  of  church 
government  w^as  prescribed  in  the  Bible,  and  maintained  that 
it  belonged  to  the  state  to  establish  such  a  form  as  might 
be    most  expedient.     Their   appeal   was   mainly  to  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  example  of  Moses  and  the  kings  of  Israel. 
The  chief  advocates  of  Erastianism  were  Lightfoot,  Selden, 
Colman,  and  Whittack,  all  of  them  distinguished  ibr  Hebrew 
and  Rabbinical  learning.     They  were  strengthened  by  a  con- 
siderable party  in  Parliament. 

Finally,  the  Assembly  adopted  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
form  of  government  by  a  large  majority,  or  almost  unani- 
mously;  inasmuch  as  the  Independents  and  Erastians  with- 
drew before  the  vote  was  taken.  Parliament  sanctioned  this 
government,  at  least  to  some  extent,  and  authorized  the  ex- 
pulsion of  about  two  thousand  ministers  and  heads  of  colleges 
Avho  refused  to  fall  in  with  the  new  order,  and  had  to  make 
room  for  Presbyterians. 

But  the  attempt  of  overthrowing  the  Episcopal  hierarchy, 
and  of  forcing  the  Scotch  Presbyterianism  upon  England,  suc- 
ceeded only  partially  and  temporarily,  to  make  room  again  for 
the  re-establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  common  with  the  Lit- 
urgy.    In  Scotland,  however,  the  Assembly's  form  of  govern- 
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ment  ,  which  was  substantially  the  same  with  the  one  already 
established  there,  was  adopted  in  full  in  February  1645,  and 
continues  in  force  to  this  day. 

The  American  Presbyterian  churches  have  considerably 
modified  both  the  Assembly's  Directory  of  Public  Worship, 
and  J  orm  of  Government. 

The  differences  of  the  Assembly  of  Westminster  on  Church 
Government  and  on  Toleration,  gave  rise  to  difficulties  be- 
tween it  and  the  Parliament.  The  Parliament  gave  the  Pres- 
byterian government  only  a  modified  sanction,  to  the  great 
distress  of  the  Scotch  Church.  First,  they  adopted  it  not  as  a 
divine  institution,  but  as  a  matter  of  expediency  in  this  reso- 
lution, *'  that  it  is  lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God, 
that  the  church  be  governed  by  congregational,  classical,  and 
synodical  assemblies."  Second,  they  allowed  an  appeal  from 
cnurch  censures  to  a  committee  of  Parliament,  thus  sanction- 
ing the  Erastian  theory  of  a  supremacy  of  the  state  over  the 
church.  Finally  the  Presbyterian  government  was  enacted 
only  on  probation,  with  the  distinct  declaration,  ''that  if,  upon 
trial,  it  was  not  found  acceptable,  it  should  be  repealed  or 
amended.'' 

This  modified  adoption  equally  displeased  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians, and  the  Dissenters  who  were  as  much  excluded  as 
the  Episcopal  hierarchy. 

But  the  question  of  toleration  led  to  still  more  serious  diflS- 
culties,  and  involved  the  Assembly  and  Parliament  in  one 
common  ruin.  The  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  and  England 
abhorred  toleration  as  treason  to  truth,  and  labored  to  estab- 
lish a  uniformity  as  tyrannical  and  exclusive  as  the  former 
Episcopal  uniformity,  without  suspecting  that  in  less  than 
20  years  all  their  artillery  would  be  turned  against  them- 
selves, and  force  them  to  plead  lor  that  toleration  which  they 
had  refused  to  others  when  in  possession  of  power.  The  In- 
dependents, on  the  other  hand,  and  all  sectarians,  from  the 
very  necessity  of  their  position  plead  for  liberty  of  conscience 
and  toleration.  And  as  they  were  very  numerous  in  the  army, 
they  gained  a  growing  influence,  and  made  the  Parliament 
feel  uneasy. 

England,  at  this  most  remarkable  period,  was  full  of  sectff, 
most  of  them  died  out  with  the  excitement  of  the  age. 
Rev.  Thomas  Edwards  wrote  a  famous  work  entitled,  **  Gan- 
grena,  or  a  Catalogue  and  Discovery  of  many  errors,  heresies; 
blasphemies,  and  pernicious  practices,  of  the  sectaries  of  this 
time,"  where  he  enumerates  sixteen  sects,  and  one  hundred 
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and  eighty-six  errors  (adding  in  a  second  part  twenty  or 
thirty  more),  which  represent  the  various  phases  of  religious 
ianaticism,  down  to  the  boldest  rationalism  and  pantheism. 
We  Will  only  mention  a  few  which  anticipate  the  worst  forms 
of  modern  infidelity : 

**  Right  reason  is  the  rule  of  faith  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  be- 
lieve no  further  than  we  can  understand.'' 
"  God  is  the  author  of  all  sin." 
"  Man's  soul  is  a  part  of  the  Divine  essence." 
"  The  soul  dies  with  the  body,  and  every  thing  has  an  end 
but  God." 

'*  Christ's  human  nature  is  defiled  with  original  sin." 
*•  The  least  truth  is  worth  more  than  Christ  himself." 
**  Believers  are  free  from  all  obligations  of  the  moral  law." 
"  All  singing  of  psalms  or  hymns  is  unlawful." 
"  There   ought  to  be,  among  Christians,  a  community  of 
ji^oodft,'' 

Some  of  these  sentences  may  be  wrested  from  the  connec- 
t^ion,  or  rest  on  misconception.  But  one  extreme  always  be- 
gets another,  and  where  God  builds  a  temple,  the  devil  iasure 
^o  build  a  chapel  close  by. 

When  Croraw3ll  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  dis- 
solved the  Long  Parliament,  in  1652,  the  remnant  of  the 
"Westminster  Assembly  was  left  without  authority,  and  broke 
9jp  without  formal  dissolution. 


Art.  II.—TUE  MESSIAH'S  SECOND  ADVENT.» 

By  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 
[This  article  concludes  the  Series.] 

The  present  yfear  is  of  marked  significance  in  prophetic 
exposition.  A  large  class  of  interpreters  insist  upon  it,  most 
strenuously,  that  we  are  now  on  the  very  eve  of  a  grand  crisis 
in  the  world's  history.  The  lines  of  prophetic  chronology, 
they  maintain,  are  closely  converging,  and  will  speedily  meet. 


•  HowB  Apocalyptic®;  or,  A  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  Ciitical  and 
Historical.  By  the  Rev.  R  B.  Elliott,  A.  M.,  vols.  1.  to  IV.  Fourth  Edition. 
London.  1851. 

Apocalyptic  Sketches.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Revelation.  First  Series. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D.    London.  1848. 

The  Great  Tribulation  ;  Or,  Things  coming  on  the  Earth.  By  the  Rev, 
John  Gumming,  D.D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.    First  Series.    London,  1860. 

Do.  do.    Second  Series.     London,  1860. 
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"  The  Great  Consnmniation"  of  tf)e  divine  pnrposej*,  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  church  nnd  the  world,  towards  which  **  the  Great 
Preparation  '^  of  divine  providences  has  so  lonp:  been  tendings 
is  juat  at  harjd.  It  may  be  looked  for  daiJy.  It  cannot  long 
be  delayed. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cnmn)ing,  spt3aking  oi  the  1335  days  of  Dan. 
xii.  12,  says,  '*  The  hist  portion  will  expire  A,  D.  1865,  at 
which,  or  soon  after,  will  be  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  the 
first  resurrection,  and  be.s:innino;  of  the  Millenninm."*  Thi:» 
was  said  in  1847.  At  a  later  date,  he  postpones  the  event  a 
year  or  two.  *'  What  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  now,"  he  says, 
'*  is  this — that  whatever  theories  of  tiie  fulRllment  of  these 
dates  are  held,  whether  thev  fix  the  coniniencemcnt  at  this 
period,  or  at  that  period,  or  at  some  otiier  periorf,  nearly  all 
concur  in  one  remarkable  conclnsion  }  namely,  that  1867  is  to 
be  the  great  crisis,  the  testing  crisis,  in  the  events  of  history^ 
in  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  and  in  the  experience  of  man- 
kind. What  I  wish  to  show  is,  that  the  best,  the  wisest,  and 
the  most  thoughtful  of  writers  on  the  subject  of  prophecy, 
however  much  they  may  differ  in  certain  details — and  they 
do  differ — nearly  all  coincide  in  this,  that  1867  is  to  be  a 
great  crisis  ;  and  that,  if  all  that  some  expect  to  occur  at  that 
period  do  not  occur,  we  are  at  least  on  the  eve  of  events,  a» 
Lord  Carlisle  has  expressed  it  in  his  work  upon  Daniel,  the 
most  stupendous,  if  not  ushering  in  the  very  close  of  this  pres^ 
ent  Christian  economy.. ''t  He  speaks  of  *'  1867,  as  a  great 
dominant  era,  characterized  by  stupendous  events,  and  in- 
volving mighty  changes  in  the  present  constitution  of  things."}^ 
He  maintains,  **that  the  best  and  ablest  Christian  students  are^ 
all  agreed  that  1867  is  an  era  fraught  with  gigantic  issrre8."§ 

The  views  of  Dr.  Gumming  are  in  no  sense  original.  He 
does  but  echo  the  statements  of  other  and  abler  men.  **ItelI 
you  candidly,"  he  says,*'  that  I  shall  beg  and  borrow,  from  the 
book  of  Elliott,  all  I  can."||  The  four  volumes  of  the  **Horae 
Apocalypticae,'^bv  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott,  are  the  great  store- 
house from  w^hich  both  he  and  nearly  all  others  of  that  class^ 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  have  drawn  their  materials  for  the 
interpretation  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse.  In  the  first  edition 
of  his  work,  published  in  1844,  Elliott  advanced  the  idea,  that 
all  the  lines  of  prophecy,  respecting  **  the  time  of  the  end,''^ 
terminate  within   a  period  of  seventy-five  years  from  A.  Dr 

♦  Apocalyptic  Sketcbea,  First  Series,  p.  364,  Pbil.  ed. 

t  The  Great  Tribalation,  Second  Series,  pp.  9,  10,  N.  Y.  Ed.. 

X  lb.  p.  12.  ^  lb.  p.  21. 

II  Apoc.  Sketches,  First  Series,  p.  13. 
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3790  ;  **  so  fixing  the  year  1865,  or  tliereaboutp,  as  the  prob- 
«ible  epoch  of  the  consummation."*     He  liolds,  also,  to  **  the 
T)robable  termination  of  the  world's  6000th  year,  dated  from 
Xhe  creation,  JTist  at  about  the  same  interval  of  seventy-five 
'ye^LTQ  from  the  year  1790  of  our  aera ';    in  other  words,  thii 
n^oncurrence,  at  that  chronological  poitit,  of  the  opening  epoch 
-^f  the  world^s  seventh  millenary^  and  therefore,  (as  would  seem 
probable,)  of  that  of  the  Sabbatism  of  rest  promised  to  the 
"^saints  of  God.^§    These  views  lie  re-affirms  in  his  fourth  edi- 
tion, issued  in  18514 

Other  writers  of  this  school^  by  a  slightly  different  process 
•^f  calculation,  have  fixed  upon  the  year  that  has  just  closed, 
as  "  the  probable  epoch  of  the  consummation^'^  The  Rev. 
James  Bioheno,  a  Baptist  minister  of  Newbury,  Kng.,  pub- 
lished in  1792-94,  in  parts,  a  work  called  "  Signs  of  the 
Times,"  that  "  had  a  prodigious  circulation  and  made  many 
t;onvert8  5"§  in  which  he  says".  "This  is  the  time  of  which 
Daniel  says,  *  Blessed  is  he  thatcomcth  to  it,^  and  which  is,  (if 
the  promises  be  good)  about  the  year  1864. "|| 

The  Rev.  George  Stanley  Paber,  B.  D.,  in  his  Dissertation 
-on  the  Prophecies,  ^^  written  A.  D,  1804,  endeavored  to  prove^, 
that  the  converging  lines  of  prophecy  all  pointed  to  the  year 
1866,  as  the  grand  crisis  of  the  world's  destiny.  This  work^ 
Bfter  a  career  of  great  popularity,  during  which  it  served  as 
the  text-book  for  nnmerous  similar  publications,  including  the 
well  known  expositions  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  was  superseded  in  1828  by  another  from 
the  same  hand,  entitled,  "  The  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy," 
in  three  volumes.  Bv  a  novel  and  cxceedinz:lv  fanciful 
scheme,  he  fixed,  in  this  latter  publication,  on  the  year  1864, 
as  the  point  of  time  for  the  winding  up  of  the  drama  of  proph- 
•ecy.  This  view  of  the  case  he  maintained  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  In  1852,  shortly  before  his  decease,  he  says,  "  My  real 
view  is,  that  the  1260  years  strictly  commenced  in  €04,"  "I 
have  since  thought,  that  the  1260  years  may  broadly  be  said 
to  have  commenced  A.  D.  604-606.  In  this  case,  thev  would 
•expire  A.  D.  1864-1866  ;  strictly,  however,  in  1864.''*'* 

The  Rev.  Eldward  Bickersteth  took  substantially  the  same 
view,  in  his  **  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Prophecies,"  pub- 
lished in  1823,  subsequently  changed  to  *'A  Practical  Guide  to 
the  Prophecies,"  "  Mr.  Ciinton,"  he  says,  **  one  of  the  ablest 
tihronologers  of  the  present  times,  gives  an  additional  period 

•  Horae  Apoc,  III.  1421,  Ed.  of  1841.  +  Tb,  p.  1422, 
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of  132  years  to  tho  interval  in  the  time  of  the  Ju(lges,  on  tl 
ground  of  St.  Paul's  statement  (Actsxiii.  20).  If  this  bo  co 
rect,  it  would  bring  the  yea*-  1864  to  the  close  of  the  6000t 
year  of  the  world,  or  the  6th  Millennium  :  1864  is  the  dal 
when  the  666  years  close  above,  and  assigned  by  Mr.  Fabi 
lor  the  time  of  the  end."* 

Very  similar  are  the  conclusions  of  Wm.  Cunninghame,  Esq 
J.  Hat  ley  Frere,  Esq.,  Rev.  E.  Irving,  Rev.  Alexander  KeitI 
1).  D.,  Rev.  J.  W.  Brooks,  and  a  host  of  others.  This  class  i 
writers  differ  from  each  other,  in  relation  to  "  the  time  of  th 
end,"  not  more  than  five  years  ;  from  1863  to  1868.  Dr.  Cttu 
ming  maintains,  that  "almost  all  writers  on  prophecy  agre 
that  the  prophetical  dates,  given  us,  terminate  between  th 
present  time  [1859],  and  the  year  1867. "t  Of  course  he  r 
fers  to  writers  of  the  Millenarian.  school.  So  long  ago  as  I 
I).  1617,  the  Rev.  David  Paraeus,  D.  I).,  had  ventured  to  suj 
gest,  though  he  dared  not  affirm,  that  the  period  of  1260  yeai 
would  terminate  in  1866.:^ 

Amohg  the  latest  writers,  on  this  side  of  the  Athmtic,  b» 
longing  to  this  class,  may  be  mentioned  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Shim* 
all,  whose  "  Bible  Chronology,"  published  in  1859,  elaborate! 
discusses  the  dates  of  prophecy.  The  conclusion  to  which  h 
comes  is  tUiu  expressed  :  **  We  have  at  length  reached  tl 
end  proposed  in  this  volume  i  that  of  furnishing  the  evideno 
on  the'basis  of  the  corrected  Hebrew  version  of  Holy  Scriptur 
that  the  current  year,  A.  D.  1859,  is  the  year  AM.  5991  ;  an 
that  hence  the  year  A.  D.  1868  completes  the  6000th  year  i 
the  world's  history,  from  the  creation  and  fall  of  man."  H 
affirms,  "that  he  has  proved,  on  the  authority  of  Holy'Scri] 
ture,  that  God,  from  the  beginnin:^.  has  limited  the  period  fc 
the  accomplishment  of  all  his  ordinary  purposes  in  natur 
providence,  and  grace,  to  precisely  6000  years  from  the  ere 
tion  and  fall  of  man  ;"  and  consequently,  that,  "in  nine  yeai 
from  the  current  year  of  our  Lord  1859,  the  present  Christia 
dispensation,  as  forming  the  larger  portion  of  the  perio< 
called  *  the  times  of  the  Gentiles/  will  have  closed  upon  tl 
church  and  the  world  forever.''  '^In  a  word,  the  year  A.  1 
6001,"  [A.  D.  1869]  •*  will  be  the  ushering  in  of  the  grej 
millennial  Sabbatism,  spoken  of  in  Rev.  xx.  1,  6."§ 

Just  what  is  to  happen,  at  the  gre  it  crisis  thus  ascertaine 
is  not  fully  determined.  Mr.  Bickersteth,  writing  in  188 
says  :  "If  these  periods  be  correctly  commenced,  without  ft 
ing  precise  dates  for  each  event,  they  point  out  that,  withi 

*  Practical  Guide,  pp.  216,  217     t  Great  Tribulation.  Second  series,  p.  21. 
X  Comm.  in  Apocal/p.,  zi.  2.        §  Bib.  Chronology,  p.  182^ 
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"^hc  next  thirty  years,  popery  shall  fall,  the  Jews  shall  be  re- 
ctored,  the  Turkish  Empire  shall  perish,  the  time  of  great  trib- 
ulation will  take  place,  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  return  to 
our  earth,  the  saints  shall  be  raised,  and  the  time  of  their  full 
"blessedness  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  becoming  Christ's 
Wnffdom,  shall  have  arrived."* 

Mr.  Elliott  is  still  more  explicit :  "  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore,'' he  says,  ^*  that,  all  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  con- 
-epicnous  over  the  world  as  the  lightning  that  sliineth  from 
tne  east,  even  to  the  west,  the  second  advent,  and  appearing 
of  Christ  will  take  place  ;  that,  at  the  accompanying  voice  of 
the  archangel  and  trump  of  God,  the  departed  saints  of  either 
dispensation  will  rise  from  their  graves  to  meet  him — alike 
patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and  apostles,  and  martyrs,  and  con- 
fessors— all  at  once,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye:  and  that 
then,  instantly,  the  saints  living  at  the  time  will  be  also  caught 
op  to  meet  him  in  the  air  ;  these  latter  being  separated  from 
out  of  the  ungodly  nations,  as  when  a  shepherd  divides  his 
sheep  from  the  goatB,  one  person  snatched  from  his  company 
or  occupation,  and  another  left :  and  all,  both  dead  and  living 
saints,  changed  at  the  moment  from  corruption  to  incorrup- 
tion,  from  dishonor  to  glory,  though  with  very  different  de- 
grees of  glory  ^  and  all  alike  welcomed  (the  faithful  receiver  of 
a  prophet^  as  well  as  the  prophet  himself)  to  enter  on  the  in- 
heritance and  kingdom  prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  ;  and  so  in  a  new  angelic  nature,  to  take  part  in 
the  judging  and  ruling  of  the  world.  Meanwhile,  it  would 
also  appear  that,  with  a  tremendous  earthquake  accompanying, 
of  violence  unknown  since  the  revolutions  of  primeval  chaos, 
(an  earthquake  under  which  the  Roman  world  at  least  is  to 
reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man),  the  solid  crust  of  this 
earth  shall  be  broken,  and  fountains  burst  forth  from  its  inner 
deep,  not  as  once  of  water,  but  of  liquid  fire  ;  of  fire  now  pent 
up  within  it  as  in  a  treasure-house,  and  intended  as  the  final 
habitation  of  devils  ;  that  this,  I  say,  shall  then  burst  forth 
and  engulf  the  vast  territory  of  the  Papal  Babylon  and  the 
godless  of  its  inhabitants ;  thence  spreading  even  to  Palestine, 
and  everywhere,  as  in  the  case  of  Sodom,  making  the  very 
elements  to  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  and  that  there  the  flame 
shall  consume  the  Antichrist  at  the  head  of  his  confederacy, 
while  the  sword  also  does  its  work  of  slaughter ;  the  risen 
fuiints  being,  perhaps,  (as  would  seem  not  improbable,  from 
Enoch's,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Apocalyptic  prophecies)  the  at- 
tendants of  the  Lord's  glory  in  this  destruction  of  Antichrist, 
and  assessors  in  bis  judgment  on  a  guilty  world.     And  then 

•  Praetical  Guide,  p.  217. 
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immediately,  it  would  seera,  also,  that  tbe  renovation  of  thi» 
our  earth  is  to  take  phice  ;  its*  soil  being  purified  by  the  very 
action  of  the  fi^re,  in  all  that  shall  remain  of  it,  for  '  the  nations'" 
of  the  saved,  t.£.  the  undestroyed  Gentiles  and  restored  Israel ; 
and  the  Spirit^  too,  poured  out  from  on  high  to  renew,  in  a 
yet  better  sense,  the  moral  face  of  nature  ;  and  that  so  the 
millennial  commencement  of  Christ's  eternal  reign  with  hift 
saints  is  to  begin — the  shekinah,  or  personal  glory  of  Christ 
amidst  his  saints,  being  manifested  chiefly  in  the  Holy  Land^ 
and  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  whole  earth  partaking  of  the  bless- 
edness ;  nnd  thus  the  regeneration  of  all  things^  and  the 
world's  redemption  from  the  curse^  having  their  accomplish- 
ment, according  to  the  promise,  at  the  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God.  Such  seems  to  me  to  be.  in  brief,  the  appointed 
order  of  events  introductory  to  the  Millennium."* 

As  the  Millennium  of  Elliott  is  to  commence,  at  the  farthestv 
within  a  year  or  two  from  this  present  date,  and  as  this  grand 
array  of  events,  the  most  astounding  in  the  history  of  this  low- 
er world,  so  utterly  subversive,  tcx),  of  all  existing  relation- 
ships, physical  as  well  as  political  and  social,  is  to  precede  the 
Millennium,  it  beconies  us,  m  all  seriousness,  to  bring  these  start- 
ling statements  to  the  test  of  sober  and  legitimate  investiga- 
tion. If  Mr.  Elliott  and  his  disciples  and  sympathizers  have 
truly  and  accurately  apprehended  the  purport  of  the  predic- 
tions of  the  inspired  word,  if  both  their  principles  of  interpre- 
tation, and  their  application  of  these  principles,  be  correct,  as 
they  solemnly  affirm,  and  resolutely  maintain,  wo  ought  to 
know  it ;  we  ought  to  bestir  ourselves  ;  the  whole  world 
should  be  roused  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  tremendous  cri- 
sis that  is  just  upon  us. 

That  the  advocates  of  these  opinions  are  in  earnest,  that 
they  conscientiously  believe  these  statements,  is  not  to  be 
questioned.  Most  industriously  do  they  diffuse  them  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  press.  Dr.  Gumming,  these  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  past,  has  been  almost  incessantly  urging  them  on  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers  in  Crown  Court,  London,  and  the  readers 
of  his  numerous  publications  throughout  the  world.  He 
stands  not  alone.  Other  pulpits  and  other  presses  in  both 
hemispheres  are  giving  wide-spread  currency  to  these  prog- 
nostications of  the  immediate  future.  So  numerous,  and  of 
such  high  repute  for  piety  and  learning,  are  these  Millena- 
rian  teachers  and  writers^  as  to  make  it  quite  certain  that  mul- 
titudes, in  and  out  of  the  church,  will  give  most  earnest  heed 
to  their  interpretations. 
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A  profound  impression  has  already  been  made  on  some  of 
Che  best  minds  in  the  church  of  Glirist.     Judging  from  what 
^j?e  saw  and  Iieard,  some  twenty  years  since,  with   far  less 
^roundfl  of  concern,  and  with  but  a  poor  array  of  witnesses 
dnd  advocates,  in  that  particular  case,  we  may  confidently  ex- 
pect, that  ere  long  an  intense  agitation  will  be  excited  in  many 
portions  of  the  church,  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica.    As  the  day  of  doom  to  the  ungodly  and  of  triumph  to 
iiie  believer  approaches,  when  the  converging  lines  of  pro- 
phecy are  all  about  to  meet  at  the  same  point,  every  possible 
appliance  will  be  used  to  arouse  the  slumbering  multitudes  to 
a  proper  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  the  awful  occasion.     The 
pulpit  will,  more  than  ever,  lift  up  its  voice  like  a  trumpet, 
and  the  press  will  pour  forth  an  almost  constant  stream  of  ap- 
propriate publications.     Christian  congregations  wull  be  stir- 
red to  their  very  depths,  with  the  confident  expectation  of  the 
immediate  Advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  glory,  and  his 
grand  retinue  of  holy  angels,  in  pomp  and  power,  to  slay  his 
enemies,  and  to  set  up  the  dominion  of  the  saints  in  the  New 
Jerusalem.     Or,  if  they  believe  not  in  the  personal  reign  of  the 
Messiah  on  the  earth,  nor  in  his  pre-millennial  advent,  they 
will,  at  least,  be  deeeply  exercised  with  an  undefined  antici- 
pation of  the  wonderful  series  of  events,  that  are  to  precede 
the  long-expected  Millennium  of  universal  peace,  prosperity 
and  holy  blessedness  so  soon  to  be  ushered  in. 

Signs  of  change,  events  of  portentous  significance,  ominous 
precursors  of  the  final   consummation,  will  not  be  wanting, 
and  will  be  promptly  improved  to  deepen  the  conviction,  that 
the  day  of  the  world^s  regeneration  is  at  hand.     Every  re- 
markable meteorological  phenomenon,  every — even  the  slight- 
est^-convulrtion   of  the  earth,  every  unwonted   outbreak   of 
depravity  in  high  places  or  low,  every  revolt  of  the  over- 
t^asked  and  discontented  masses  of  the  old  world,  and  every 
uprising  of  ambitious  demagogues  and  their  adherents  in  the 
new  world,  will  certainly  be  clironicled,  as  so  many  positive 
eigns  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.     The  great  rebellion 
of  the  slaveocracv  of  the  United  States,  and  the  terrific  con- 
flict  at  arms  thus  inaugurated,  of  such  vast  proportions,  and 
80  deeply  affecting  the  destinies  of  America  and  the  whole 
world,  will  be  represented,  with  the  utmost  assurance,  as  an 
evident  fulfillment  of  some  one  of  the  predictions  of  the  Seer 
of  Patmos,  an  outpouring  of  some  one  of  the  "  golden  vials 
full  of  the  wrath  of  God,"  of  Apocalyptic  celebrity.     Other 
political  convulsions  of  gigantic  proportions  may  electrify  the 
nations.     What   is   Europe,  but   a   slumbering  volcano,  that 
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may,  at  any  moment,  pour  forth  its  sulphurous  streams  o 
burning  wrath  over  all  the  old  world  ?  All  such  cammotion 
will  surely  be  interpreted  as  manifest  precursors  of  the  grea 
day.  Nor  will  the  unbelief  and  carelessness  of  the  scoffinj 
multitude  less  effectively  be  used  to  assure  the  con6ding,  i 
confirm  the  wavering,  and  convince  the  sceptical  and  th< 
gainsaying.     So  has  it  been  in  other  days  ;  so  will  it  be  again 

Is  there,  then,  any  substantial  ground  on  which  to  Da» 
these  expectations  and  apprehensions — these  hopes  and  fears 
Have  these  expositors  of  prophecy,  so  positive  and  sure  ii 
their  affirmations  of  the  near  approach  of  the  final  consumma 
tion,  truly  apprehended  the  import  of  the  prophetic  scrip 
tures  ?  Are  they  in  possession  of  the  only  key  that  can  vm 
lock  these  sacred  enclosBres,  and  reveal  the  mysterious  pur 
poses  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  ?  Are  the  principlei 
of  interpretation  by  which  they  are  governed  so  well  estab 
lished,  as  to  command  the  assent  of  the  best  scholarship  o 
the  age  ?  Are  they  in  accordance  with  the  soundest  dictates 
of  reason  and  the  teachings  of  inspiration  ?  Or  are  the  de 
ductions  and  conclusions  to  which  they  have  brought  theL 
own  minds,  and  to  which  they  so  industriously  seek  to  brinj 
ours,  the  result  of  mere  conjecture,  the  offspring  merely  of  i 
heated  fancy  or  a  lively  imagination  ?  Right  or  wrong,  thi 
principles  which  lead  to  such  results,  demand  the  most 
thorough  investigation.  The  interests  involved  are  too  mo 
mentous  to  allow  us  to  take  such  statements  on  trust.  The) 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  analysis.  If  thei 
they  commend  themselves  to  the  approbation  of  the  soundeai 
scholarship,  as  well  as  the  highest  style  of  piety,  we  ougbi 
not  only  to  receive  and  inculcate  them  with  all  the  energiei 
of  our  being,  but  gird  up  our  loins  and  trim  our  lamps  for  th< 
glorious  Epiphany  of  the  Great  King.  If,  on  the  other  hand 
they  be  found  utterly  devoid  of  such  claims  to  our  convic 
tions,  we  ought  to  set  our  faces  like  a  flint  against  them 
to  expose  their  unfounded  pretences,  and  to  put  the  commu 
nity  on  their  guard  against  all  such  unfounded  appeals  tc 
their  hopes  or  fears. 

Some  familiarity  with  this  class  of  writings  has  led  us  tc 
the  conclusion,  that,  however  plausible  they  may  appear  tc 
be  in  their  interpretations  and  historical  applications,  thej 
fail  to  satisfy  the  scientific  inquirer.  Their  proofs  are,  it 
many  cases,  mere  assumptions — conjectural  theories — plausi^ 
ble,  it  may  be,  but,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  incapable 
of  absolute  demonstration.  They  are  mere  guesses,  just  ai 
likely  to  prove  false  as  true  ;  yea,  far  more  so.  Among  these 
assumptions,  the  following  may  be  specified  : 
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I.  It  18  taken  for  granted,  that  the  present  terrestrial  dis- 
pensation is  to  be  terminated  at  the  expiration  of  six  thou- 
sand years  from  the  Creation  ;  and  that  this  period  lacks  bat 
a  very  few  years  of  completion.  The  only  evidence  for  such 
a  theory,  it  has  already  been  shown  in  these  papers  *  is  a 
Rabbinical  tradition,  utterly  unsupported  by  inspiration,  and 
entirely  destitute  of  all  element's  of  probability  ;  a  miserable 
conceit,  worthy  of  not  the  least  attention  on  the  port  of  the 
Scripture  expositor. 

II.  It  is  assumed  without  evidence,  and  without  the  possi- 
bility of  proof,  that  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  from  which 
mainlv  these  theories  and  calculations  are  derived,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  *'  combined  secular  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Christendom,"  foreseen  and  anticipated  ;  a  foreshadowing  of 
"the  continuous  fortunes  of  the  church  and  of  the  world,  (that 
i»,  of  the  Roman  world  and  Christian  church  settled  therein,) 
from  the  time  of  the  Revelation  being  given,  or  time  of  St. 
John's  banishment,  to  the  end  of  all  things  ;"t  an  outline  of 
"the  most  important  and  eventfiil"  occurrences  in  Christen- 
dom during  tne  whole   of  the  Christian  era.   'On  the  other 
hand,  the  author  himself  expressly  tells  us,  that  the  design  of 
"the  revelation"  was  "  to  shew  unto  his  servants  things  which 
mnst  shortly  come  to  pass."    He  is  told  to  write  "  the  things 
which  are,  and  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter ;"  to  be 
the  historian  and  the  prophet  both  ;  to  write  of  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present.     Nowhere  does  it  appear,  that  he  was 
to  present  a  bird's  eve  view  of  either  secular  or  ecclesiastical 
hiitory — a  history  of  the  prominent  events  continuously  from 
that  day  to  the  end  of  time.     All  this  is  mere  assumption. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  opening  of  the  seven  seals, 
the  blowing  of  the  seven  trumpets,  the  outpouring  of  the 
contents  of  the  seven  golden  vials,  and  the  other  imagery  of 
the  book,  are  to  be  interpreted  of  specific  events  at  all.  The 
Ifrand  theme  of  the  writer,  manifestly,  is  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  all  other  and  rival  powers  whether  secular 
or  religious.  "  The  attempt,"  says  Davidson,  "  to  identify  the 
«»ncce88ive  events  of  history  with  the  successive  descriptions 
of  the  prophecies,  appears  to  us  utterly  hopeless.  It  amounts 
*o  nothing  except  ingenious  guessing.  Probably  the  book 
wa«  not  intended  to  portray  proper  history.  Its  symbols 
were  not  designed  to  show  forth  the  specific  fates  and  for- 
tunes of  Christianity  as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  fortunes 

♦  Am.  Presb.  and  Theo.  Rev.,  II.  204-207. 
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of  kings  and  emperors,  and  leading  ecclesiastics  in  the  wesi 
ern  and  eastern  empires.  The  supposed  harmony  of  histor 
with  prophecy,  which  the  Apocalypse  is  alleged  to  show,  i 
wholly  futile."  "  It  is  a  poem,  and  as  such  is  invested  wit 
the  garniture  and  drapery  of  poetry.  Tlie  traits  and  image 
generally,  instead  of  being  historically  significant,  are  borrov 
ed  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  serve  for  ornament,  symm 
try,  and  impression.  They  convey  certain  truths  more  eff© 
tively  and  forcibly.  Analogous  examples  are  furnished  b 
many  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  pan 
bles  of  the  New,  where  it  is  absurd  to  look  for  correspondiB 
events,  or  circumstances,  in  what  was  intended  to  serve  mer 
ly  for  embellishment."*  "  It  did  not  consist  with  the  writer 
object  to  compose  a  civil  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  i 
the  world  at  large.  The  genius  of  Christ's  Kingdom  is  diffe 
ent  from  that  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  It  advaoci 
steadily  and  silently,  independently  of  and  frequently  i 
opposition  to  them.  Nor  does  it  exhibit  a  history  of  the  tn 
church  itself.  The  powers  of  darkness  and  the  malice  < 
superstition,  with  which  it  had  to  struggle  in  early  times,  ai 
indicated,  as  well  as  the  agencies  opposed  to  it  at  all  timet 
but  there  is  no  regular  or  proper  history.^t 

Such  an  understanding  of  the  design  of  the  book  is,  to  sa 
the  least,  quite  as  plausible  as  the  other,  and  far  more  conia 
nant  with  the  genius  of  Hebrew  poetry,  with  which  th 
author  evinces  the  utmost  familiarity.  This  is  the  vie' 
taken  by  Hengsteribcrg  in  Germany,  and  Stuart  in  America 
and  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  scientific  interpretei 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  hisi 
ric  scheme  of  interpretation  is,  that  possibly  it  may  be  th 
most  in  accordance  with  truth  ;  nothing  more.  But  who  ca 
build  on  a  basis  so  insecure  ?  Who  can  confide  in  calculatioi 
that  depend,  at  the  best,  on  mere  conjecture  ? 

III.  It  is  taken  for  granted,  moreover,  that  the  Apocalyps 
was  written  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  after  the  destra< 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  That  such  in  ly  have  been  the  date  of  tb 
book  is  freely  admitted,  but  it  is  far  from  being  certain.  Th 
Evidence  by  which  it  is  sought  to  prove  it  is  by  no  mean 
satisfactory.  The  earliest  authority  adduced  is  an  obscni 
statement  made  by  Irenfous,  in  his  treatise  against  Heretic 
written  not  earlier,  it  is  thought,  than  A.  D.  189,  nearly 
century  after  the  latest  date  assigned  to  John's  banishmen 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  follow  at  a  much  later  period,  i 

*  Introduction  to  the  N.  Test,  iii.  628.  f  lb.  III.  618. 
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all  probability  relied,  either  upon  the  authority  of  Iren83U8 
himself,  or  on  the  vague  tradition  somewhat  current  in  the 
days  of  the  latter.  Subsequent  authorities  are  traceable  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  are  of  but  little  account. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  neither  Irenaeus,  nor  his 
copyists,  attempted  a  critical  investigation  of  the  date  of  the 
book.  It  is  simply  a  cursory  remark  in  his  chapter  on  Anti- 
christ, without  any  attempt  at  proof,  that  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  supposition,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  not  far  from  A.  D.  96.  In  this  chap- 
ter, Irenseus  affirms,  that  it  is  not  important  to  know  to 
whom  the  mystic  number,  666,  refers  ;  on  the  ground  that, 
had  it  been  necessary,  John  would  have  made  it  known  ;  for 
he  had  lived  so  near  their  dav,  as  to  be  almost  of  the  same 
generation.  His  words  are  these  :  "  In  respect  to  the  name 
of  the  Antichrist,  wo  will  not,  therefore,  hazard  a  positive 
statement ;  for,  if  it  were  necessary  to  make  definite  mention 
•  of  his  name  at  the  present  time,  it  would  have  been  done  by 
*^'ni  who  also  saw  the  Apocalypse  ;  for  it  was  seen,  not  long 
^o,  but  almost  in  our  own  generation,  at  the  close  of  Domi- 
tian's  reign."* 

In  the  original,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  verb  "was  seen," 
's^  iw-ithout  a  nominative.     It  must  be  supplied  from  the  pre- 
vions  part  of  the  sentence.     The  strict  grammatical  construc- 
tion refers  us  to  the  word  *•  Apocalypse  ;"  and  yet  the  writer 
na«^y  simply  have  meant  to  say,  that  the  Author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  seen  not  long  ago  ;  for  this  is  all  that  his  argument 
requires.     The  statement  is  at  least  cauivocal.     So,  assuredly, 
it    ^%vas  regarded  by  Origen  in    the  following   century.     He 
s^^ms  not  to  have  known  under  which  of  the  emperors  John 
^*^s  banished  to  Patmos.     Thus  in  his  comment  on  Matt.  xx. 
22,   23,  he  says  :  "  The  king  of  the  Romans,  as  tradition  teach- 
®®»    condemned  the  testifying  John,  on  account  of  the  word  of 
^'"^ith,  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos.     This  John  himself  teaches  in  re- 
fP^ct  to  his  testimony,  not  saying  who  condemned  him  ;  wri- 
^"^S"  in  the  Apocalypse  thus  :  *  I,  John,  your  brother  and  com- 
P^^»iion  in  tribulation,'  &c.     He  seems,  also,  to  have  seen  the 
-^T^ocalypse  on  the  island."! 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  have  been,  that  John  suf- 


Ji'  kHFtvov  av  t^piBtf  rov  xai^TTjr  ""AnoxaXv^ty  eMpaxoro^ ;  ovSe 

^^pftpo^ttoXXov  xporov  eoapdOr/aXXd  dxfSor  iiti  trji  y^trepab  yeveds 

^^>05*  T<2  reXet  rijf,  /Sofiertdvov  dpxvi-    Haeres,  V.  30.    That  lrena?u8  was 

"'^^^  the  moat  reliable  of  authorities  appears  from  what  was  stated  in  the  first 
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fered,  with  Peter  and  Paul,  daring  the  reign  of  Nero,  when 
being  a  resident  of  Ephesus,  he  was  exiled  to  Patmos.  A 
similar  fate  most  likely  befel  him  in  Domitian's  time,  nearly 
thirty  years  afterwards.  Of  this  latter  exile,  and  of  the  per* 
Recution  that  occasioned  it,  Irenseus  would  be  likely  to  know- 
far  more  than  of  the  former  ;  and,  therefore,  was  led  to  refer 
the  writing  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  kter  period.  The  cur- 
rent tradition  has,  probably,  no  other  basis  than  John's  own 
statement,  that  when  he  wrote  the  book,  or  a  short  time  pre- 
vious, he  '*  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the  word 
of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ."*  This  was 
variously  interpreted  by  early  as  well  as  later  expositors, 
Origen,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  determine  the  date.  Epi- 
phanius  refers  it  to  the  reign  of  Claudius,  having  in  his  mind^ 
doubtless,  the  exile  of  the  Jews  from  Rome,  under  that  mon- 
arch's roign.t  The  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  of  an 
early  date,  affirms,  in  the  title,  that  it  was  written  in  Patmos, 
whither  John  was  sent  by  Nero  Caesar.  Andreas,  in  the  sixth 
century,  intimates,  that  the  prophecies  of  the  book  had  by 
some  been  applied  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  of  coarse 
implying,  that  the  book  may  have  been  written  before  that 
event.  Arethas,  of  the  same  century,  explicitly  says,  that 
"  when  the  Evangelist  received  these  oracles,  the  destruction 
in  which  the  Jews  were  involved,  was  not  yet  inflicted  by  the 
Rom  an  8.  "J 

In  this  conflict  of  external  testimony,  resort  must  be  had  to 
the  testimony  of  John  himself — to  the  internal  evidence  of 
this  wonderful  treatise.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
book  carries,  on  its  very  face,  the  marks  of  extraordinary  vig- 
or on  the  part  of  the  writer,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  sop* 
position,  that  it  was  written  by  one  who  had  lived  already 
nearly  a  century  on  the  earth,  and  was  almost  worn  out  by 
the  tribulations  of  martyrdom,  and  the  infirmities  of  yeans. 
That  he  was  thus  worn  down,  towards  the  close  of  life,  the 
period  when  he  is  reputed,  by  the  tradition  already  referred 
to,  to  have  written  this  extraordinary  literary  production,  is 
affirmed  by  Jerome,  who  says,  that  he  was  then  "  so  very 
weak  and  infirm,  that  he  was  with  great  difficulty  carried  to 
the  church,  and  could  hardly  speak  a  Tew  words  to  the  peo- 
ple."§  The  Hebraisms,  with  which  the  style  every  where 
abounds,  and  from  which  the  gospel  and  epistles  are  much 
more  free,  confirm  the  supposition  of  its  early  date.     It  is 

*  Apoc,  i.  9.  t  Acts,  xviii.  2. 
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sentially  a  reproduction,  in  imagery  and  plan,  of  the  old  He- 
brew prophets.      Every   thing,   as  far   as  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  chapter,  is  Jewish,  and  seems  to  have  been  written 
expresi^ly  for  Jews,  to  whom  the  whole  scenery  of  the  book 
must  have  been  perfectly  familiar.     Not  a  word,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  visions,  indicates,  that  the  temple 
oad  yet  fallen,  or  that  the  holy  city  had  been  destroyed  ;  while 
the  implication  of  xi.  1,  2, 8,  clearly  is,  that  both  were  still 
standing.     In  the  seventeenth  chapter,  the  writer  very  clear- 
ly indicates  the  date  of  his  vision.      In  the  interpretation  of 
the  vision,  given  by  the  angel,  we  are  told,  that  the  book  was 
written  in  the  time  of  the  sixth  king  or  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans.    "There  are  seven  kings;  five  are  fallen."*    This  is 
explanation*,  not  prediction  ;  and  therefore  must  be  taken  lit- 
erally, not  symbolically.     "  I  will  tell  thee  the  mysterv,'"t  says 
the  angel :  1  will  explain  what  seems  so  mysterious  ;  the  "  sev- 
en heads  are  seven  mountains  ;"  "  the  ten  horns  which  thou 
'  sawest  are  ten  kings;"   "and  the  womun  which  thou  sawest 
i«  that  great  city,  which' reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth. "J 
This  is  not  prophecy,  but  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  ;  it 
18  not  symbol,  but  the  explanation  of  symbol.     It  is  a  plain 
statement,  that  the  city  meant  by  the  symbol  is  Rome,  with 
her  seven  hills,  under  the  reign  oi  her  sixth  monarch  ;  Julius, 
Augustus,   Tiberius,   Caligula  and    Claudius,   having    fallen. 
How  could  the  date  of  the  book,  or  at  least  the  Roman  em- 
peror under  whose  reign  it  was  written,  be  more  plainly  ex- 
pressed ? 

With  this,  moreover,  agrees  the  statement,  so  constantly 
recurring,  that  the  subject-matter  of  these  visions  appertaineu 
to  the  near  future.  The  things  foretold,  are  such  as  "must 
nhortly  [iv  rdx^i]  come  to  pass ;"  of  which  it  could  in  the 
plainest  prose  be  said,  "  the  time  is  at  hand,"  [6  yap  xaipoi 
fyyv^].  The  "  coming"  specified  is  a  speedy  coming  :  "  be- 
hold, I  come  quickly"  [raxv].  That  these  declarations  are 
not  to  be  limited  to  a  few  of  the  first  scenes  appears  from  the 
fact,  that  they  are  still  more  explicitly  repeated  in  the  very 
close  of  the  book,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  series  of  visions  : 
"  These  sayings  are  faithful  and  true.  And  the  Lord  God  of 
the  holy  prophets  sent  his  angel  to  show  unto  his  servants 
the  things  wuich  must  shortly  [er  Tax^^]  ^^  done."  "Behold, 
I  come  quickly  "  [raxv].  "Seal  not  the  sayings  of  the  proph- 
ecy of  this  book  ;  for  the  time  is  at  hand"  [ijfyv^]*  Contract 
this  with  the  direction  given  to  Daniel  (xii.  4).     "Shut  up 

•  Apoc,  xVli.  10.  t  lb.,  7.  t  Apoc,  xvll.  9, 12,  18. 
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the  words  and  seal  the  book,  even  to  the  time  of  the  endj^'aii 
the  declaration,  (v.  9.)  '*  the  words  are  closed  up  and  sealed  t 
the  time  of  the  end.''  Much  of  DaniePs  visions  related  I 
remote  periods  of  the  future  ;  the  most  of  John's  to  the  net 
future.  Hence,  the  Apocalypse  closes  with  the  oft-reiterate 
cxclam  ition  of  the  mighty  Leader  of  the  marshaling  hosti 
**  I  come  quickly,^'— **  Surely,  I  come  quickly*'^*  It  is  th 
tocsin  of  the  Almighty,  summoning  his  peo  )le  to  instant  pn 
paration  for  the  grand  campaign.  Interpreted  of  the  ove 
throw  of  the  persecuting  power  of  Judaism,  symbolized  in  tl 
destruction  ot  the  Holy  City,  all  tliisis  peculiarly  appropriate 
The  necessity  of  such  an  interpretation  almost  compels  ua  t 
adopt  the  supposition  of  (he  earlier  date. 

Very  pertinent,  in  reply  to  those  who  would  weaken  tl 
force  of  these  declarations,  and  prolong  the  time  a  thousar 
years  and  n»ore»  are  the  words  of  the  learned  and  godlv  Henj 
stenberg  %  *lt  is  nuthing  but  a  shift  to  say,  as  numbers  c 
here,  that  the  measure  of  time  we  are  to  think  of  is  not  tl 
human,  but  the  divine,  with  which  a  thousand  years  are  f 
one  day*^'  "  Whoever  speaks  to  men  must  speak  accordic 
to  the  human  mode  of  viewing  things*  or  give  notice  if  he  dm 
otherwise*  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  consoling  us,  that  tl 
proi)het  declares  the  shortness  of  the  time*  But  for  such 
purpose,  that  only  was  suitable  which  might  appear  short  i 
the  eyes  of  men.  Only  in  mockery,  or  by  deception,  coul 
the  prophet  have  substituted  that  which  was  short  in  tfa 
reckoning  of  God. ^^  *' In  the  fundamental  passage,  Ezek.  xti 
to  which  the  expression,  Rev.  i.  3,  *  the  time  is  near,'  refer 
the  declaration,  *  the  days  are  near'  in  v»  23,  corresponds  1 
*  in  your  days,  ye  rebellious  house,  will  I  do  it,'  in  v.  25*"  1 
speak  of  time  here  in  the  divine  and  not  the  human  view  of  il 
relations,  he  says,  would  be  "acting  like  the  worthless  phys 
cian  who  feeds  his  patients  >vith  false  hopes.^t 

Constrained,  therefore,  by  these  and  other  exegeticnl  coi 
siderations^  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  most  learned  an 
critical  e!cpositors  have  discarded  utterly  the  Domitian  ao 
adopted  the  Neronic  date,  find  so  have  referred  the  visiof 
recorded  (chaps,  iv.  to  xi.)  to  the  times  of  unparalleled  trot 
ble  that  preceded,  accompanied,  and  immediately  fi»llowed  tl 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Among  these  may  be  named  sue 
scholars  as  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  Hammond,  Sir  l8:mc  Newto 
Bishop  Newton,  Warburton,  Adam  Clarke,  Samuel  Lee.  Moai 

•  Apoc,  I.  1,  3  ;  iii.  11 ;  xxii.  6,  7,  10,  12,  20. 
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Sfuart,  Von  Der  Hardt,  Wetstein,  Eiclihorn,  Tilloch,  Hard- 
'win.  Herder,   Heinrichs»  Tiniu?*,  Abauzot,  Bertholdt,  Koeler, 
Hug.  Storr,  LUcko,  De  Wette,  Neander,  Ewald,  Bleck,  Olshaii- 
t^en,  Zullig,  Gucricke,  Despre/.,  B.iur,  and  a  Iiost  of  other  exe* 
l^etical  expositors.     Prof.  Stuart  says  truly,  in  reference  to 
the   later  date.  **  Most  of  the  recent  commentators  and  critics 
liave  called  this  opinion  in  question,  and  placed  the  composi* 
tion  of  the  book  at  an  earlier  period,  viz.,  before  the  destrnc* 
tion  of  Jerusalem.^'*     This  is  still  more  generally  true  of  the 
expositors  who  have  published  on  the  Apocalypse  since  1845. 
when    Prof.  Stuart  wrote.     Davidson,  it  must  be  admitted, 
having,  in  his  article  on  "  the  Book  of  Revelation,"  in  KittoV 
Cyclopeedia,   taken   the   ground   of  tl»e   earlier   date,  subse- 
quent!^', in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,*^  A.  D. 
1851,  joins  himself  to  Hengstenberg  as  a  convert  to  the  op[)o- 
8ite  view.     Guericke,  on  the  other  hand,  having  in  his  earlier 
publications  advocated  the  Domitianic  date,  in  his  later,  con- 
fesses himself  a  convert  to  the  Ncronic  date.     More  and  more 
this  earlier  date  is  coming  into  favor  among  truly  scientific 
interpreters. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly 
questionable,  whether  Mr.  Elliott  and  his  Apocalyptic  school 
have  truly  api)rehended  the  scope  and  moaning  of  this  sub- 
lime production.  It  is  essential  to  their  theory  to  establish, 
beyond  all  reasonable  contradiction,  the  position  that  the  book 
was  written  after  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  State,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  But,  so  long  as  the  opposite  view  is 
held  by  such  an  array  of  the  first  scholars  of  this  and  the  lapt 
two  centuries,  the  most  to  which  the  advocates  ofthis  position 
can  hope  to  attain  is.  that  it  may  possibly  be  the  true  one. 
None  can  say  positively  that  it  is.  In  our  jud«rnient,  it  is 
unquestionably  any  tiling  but  true.  The  confidence,  there- 
fore, with  which  they  map  out  the  prophecy  of  John,  and 
stretch  it  over  the  whole  tract  of  time,  from  the  Incarnation 
to  the  Djv  of  Doom,  finding  in  every  seal  and  trumpet  and 
vial,  in  every  incident  of  the  visions,  the  foreground  and  the 
background,  in  all  the  chief  outlines,  and  in  every  particle  of 
the  filling  up,  in  all  the  costume,  scenery,  and  parapnernalia  of 
the,  wonderful  prophetic  drama,  sonie  strikins:  correspondence 
in  some  historical  event  or  personage  of  the  past  eighteen 
centuries,  or  in  some  anticipated  one  yet  to  come,  is  most  sur- 
prisiuiT.  A  perusal  of  such  a  book  as  Faber^s  *'  Calendar  of 
Prophecy,"  or  EUiott^s  **  Horac  Apocalypticae,"  forcibly  recalls 

•  Apoc,  I.  2f3. 
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the  remark  of  Zullig,  in  respect  to  a  work  of  this  description 
•*  We  may  say,  with  honest  self-congratulation,  that  in  Grei 
many  such  a  book  could  hardly  have  been  produced  by  an^ 
one  who*  had  enjoyed  a  classical  education  ;  by  any  one  at  all 
indeed,  except  some  worthy  contemplative  shoemaker,  win 
had  screwed  himself  up  into  a  prophet,  by  studying  the  m\lf^t^ 
anti-papistical  revelations  which  he  had  bought  at  Rag-fair.*** 
Such  works,  among  the  scholars  of  the  continent,  have  passec 
out  of  the  domains  of  criticism.  ♦ 

IV.  A  still  more  unwarranted  and  fatal  assumption  remains 
to  be  noticed.  It  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  millennariaf 
school  of  interpreters,  that  a  broad  distinction  is  to  be  madi 
between  prophetic  time  and  natural  time  ;  that  a  day  in  pro 
phetic  style  means  an  angelic  day,  a  revolution  of  the  eartl 
round  the  sun — a  terrestrial  year ;  that  a  month  covers  f 
period  of  thirty  years,  and  a  year  in  vision  is  to  be  under 
stood  as  equal  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  natural  years. 

The  confidence  with  which  this  principle  of  interpretatior 
is  proposed  is  perfectly  marvijous.  It  would  seem  almost  tc 
have  passed  beyond  the  province  of  criticism.  In  our  cur 
rent  scripture  commentaries,  such  as  Henry,  Doddridge 
Clarke,  Scott,  and  Barnes  ;  and  in  such  writers  on  prophec} 
as  Napier,  Brightman,  Alsted,  Mede,  Taylor,  Canne,  HomMi 
Beverly,  Cressener,  More,  Jurien,  Whiston,  Fleming,  Vitringa 
Whitby,  the  two  Newtons,  Bicheno,  Towers,  Faber,  Cunning 
liame,  Frere,  Bogue,  Irving,  Keith,  Bickersteth,  Brooks,  El 
liott,  Gumming,  and  not  a  few  of  American  fame,  it  is  so  com- 
monly assumed,  and  so  confidently  made  the  basis  of  calcula* 
tion  and  anticipation,  as  to  have  left  the  impression  on  almosi 
all  minds,  that  nothing  can  be  said  against  it.  To  call  in  que» 
tion  a  principle  or  law  of  interpretation  so  universally  re 
ceived,  and  so  vital  to  the  current  theories  of  prophecy,  is  tc 
awaken  a  host  of  prejudices,  and  to  incur  the  imputation  ol 
innovating  rashly  and  radically  on  long  received  and  firmlj 
established  modes  of  expounding  tlie  word  of  inspiration. 

When  this  theory  was  first  propounded,  no  attempt,  or  al 
most  none,  was  made  to  establish  it  by  argument.  ^'AccepU 
haud  diibia  die  pro  annOyCt  12G0  diebvs  pro  totidem  awniV't  sayi 
the  Abbot  Joachim,  tlie  originator  of  this  singular  and  luitil 
then  unknown  rule  of  reckoning.  So  Wimbledon,  in  liil 
simply  says,  "Thus  argueth  a  Doctor,"  "  that  a  day  must  be 
taken  for  a  year,  both  by  authority  of  Holy  Writ  in  the  same 

*  Die  Offcnbaning  Johauriis  erklart.,  L  149. 
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place  and  in  other,  and  also  by  reason."*  Walter  Brute  also, 
in  1391,  simply  says,  in  justification  of  this  species  of  nota- 
tion, "taking  a  day  for  a  year,  as  coraraonly  it  is  taken  in  the 
prophets;"  "as  Daniel  takes  it  in  his  prophecies,  and  other 
prophets  likewi8e."t  Melancthon  barely  suggests  such  an  in- 
terpretation. On  the  principle  of  the  two-fold  application 
of  prophecy,  he  maintained  that  the  prophecies  respecting 
the  little  horn  were  literally  fulfilled  in  Antiochus  Epiphanes; 
but  that  he  was  a  type  of  Antichrist,  and  so  the  prophecies 
were  to  have  a  second  fulfillment  in  the  last  days.  ^'Acfadlia 
ert  acoommodatioj  si  dies  in  annos  commutaveris^X  He  was  too 
distrustful  of  the  principle  to  claim  it  as  a  law  of  exposition. 
The  Magdeburgh  Centuriators,  A.  D.  1562,  simply  say  of  the 
days  of  the  Apocalypse,  "  qtios  quidem  pro  annis  accipiurUf^ 
"some"  so  receive  them  ;  not  all ;  not  the  most.  Osiander, 
A.  D.  1579.  simply  says,  ^'pro  singulis  diebus  annus  est  accipi- 
«tdi»."I  So  modestly  was  this  canon  brought  out  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

But,  from  being  a  mere  suggestion,  it  soon  passed  into  vogue 
*8  a  law,  an  admitted  rule,  of  prophetic  interpretation.     So 
that  Brightman  waxes  bold  in  his  defence  of  this  exegetical 
dopna,  and  asks,  A.  D.  1609,  "  Is  there  any  man  §o  perverse 
that  he  will  yet  strive  for  this,  that  these  two  and  forty 
nionths  are  to  be  crowded  into  the  straits  of  their  native  sig- 
nification ?"**    David  Parseus,  A.  D.  1617,  endeavors  to  confirm 
it  by  reference  to  the  40  da^'s  of  the  spies,  the  390  days  of 
Ezekiel,  and  the  70  weeks  of  Daniel.tt   Joseph  Mede,  first  in 
Ms  "Clavis  Apocalyptica,"  A.  D.  1627,  and  next  in  his  "Com- 
fttentarius  ad  Amussim  Clavis  Apocalypticae,"  A.  D.  1632,  and 
*n^  his  subsequent  writings,  labored  diligently  to  secure  for 
^Ws  mode  of  calculation  a  fixed  place  in  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  prophetic  exposition.    To  Mede,  most  probably, 
''■^ore  than  to  any  other  man,  is  it  owing,  that  this  year-day 
theory  has  acquired  so  firm  a  hold  upon  Anglican  expositors 
2^  prophecy,  and  not  a  few  others  ;  so  that  Dr.  Salomon  Van 
'^n,  in  his  **  Introductio  in  Sacram  Scripturam,"  A.  D.  1720, 
^Oes  not  hesitate  to  say,  "  Dies  autem  prophetice  no  tare  annos 
n^nao  dubitat.''|t 

So  that  now  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  a  denial  of  this  theory 
y^^l^jects  one  to  the  imputation  of  friendliness  to  Popery,  or 
^^difference  to  the  distinctive  truths  of  Protestantism.  "  This," 

*  Foxe'B  Acts  2  Monuments,  i.  628.  f  Fb.,  548,  649. 
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says  Prof.  Bush,  ''  is  taking  ground  at  once  against  the  whole 
current  of  Protestant  commentary  on  the  book  in  question 
and  giving  to  the  Romanists  every  advantage  which  they  couU 
desire."*  Faber  characterizes  the  opponents  of  "  the  year-daj 
scheme  "  as  adventurous  specuiatists,  who  would  fain  deprive 
the  church  of  the  light  of  consecutive  prophecy  for  the  space 
of  well-nigh  eighteen  centurie8,and  thus  introduce  the  reigu  o 
chaos  and  old  night."t  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Birks,  one  of  the  most 
earnest  writers  in  its  defence,  makes  his  appeal  to  prejadic< 
and  long-received  usage,  rather  than  to  truth,  when  he  says 
"  That  entire  rejection  of  all  prophetic  chronology,  which  fol 
lows,  of  course,  on  the  denial  of  the  year-day,  is  most  of  al 
to  be  deplored,  from  its  deadly  and  paralyzing  influence  oi: 
the  great  hope  of  the  church.  No  delusion  can  be  &;reatei 
than  to  expect,  by  excluding  all  reference  to  dates  and  times, 
to  awaken  Christians  to  a  more  lively  expectation  of  their 
Lord's  second  coming.":^  It  is  seen  and  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  them  all,  that  this  theory  is  vital  to  their  whole  system. 
Only  so  can  they  find  the  Pope  either  in  Daniel  or  John ;  and 
only  so  can  they  bring  about  the  great  catastrophe  of  the 
world  in  1867,  or  at  any  other  definite  period.  Hence  they 
cling  to  it  with  the  utmost  tenacity.  And  now  that  it  is  as- 
sailed on  all  sides,  they  find  it  necessary  to  use  strenuooe 
efforts  to  keep  possession  of  this  their  strongest  citadel. 

It  has  already  appeared,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion, 
that  the  theory  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  It  come€ 
to  us  not  from  Apostolic  times ;  not  from  the  early  ages  ol 
either  the  Jewish  or  Christian  church  ;  not  from  the  days  of 
Jerome,  Augustine,  and  the  fathers  of  the  first  ten  centuries 
but  from  the  monasteries  of  the  darkest  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  mainly  from  a  Calabrian  monk  of  the  12th  con- 
tury.§  Not  one  of  the  advocates  of  this  scheme  has  the  bold 
ness  to  appeal  to  the  well-known  test  proposed  by  Vincen 
tins  Lirineusis,  "  Quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus,  quod  ubiquc 
traditum  est.''  No  such  universal  tradition  forces  itself  upoi 
our  attention.     All  antiquity  is  silent  in  this  respect. 

The  novelty  of  the  theory  its  warmest  advocates  are  con- 
strained  to  admit.  Mr.  Brooks  concedes,  that  "the  earl} 
'.Christian  church  did  not  understand  the  *  time,  times  and  ( 
half  of  Antichrist,  of  more  than  1260  natural  days,"  "Ii 
was  not,"  lie  says,  "  till  after  the  period  of  the  Remrmation 
and  the  application  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Antichrist 

*  The  Hieropbant,  p.  270.  f  Eight  Disseotations,  A.  D.  1845,  II.  131. 
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to  the  Papacy,  that  the  principle  of  interpreting  time  mj9r. 
tically  began  to  assume  a  more  consistent  and  systematic 
form."*  EUiott,  too,  notwithstanding  his  special  pleading  in 
respect  to  the  mystical  interpretation  of  prophetic  time,  is 
compelled  to  acknowledge  ^  that,  for  the  first  foar  centuries, 
the  days  of  Antichrist's  duration,  given  in  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalyptic  prophecies,  were  interpreted  literally  as  days, 
not  as  years,  by  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church."t 
Whatever  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  conceits  of  some  of 
the  later  fathers  subsequent  to  the  days  of  Augustine,  in  re- 
lation to  the  meaning  of  a  particular  passage,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, on  all  hands,  that  the  year-day  theory  as  such  was  the  * 
outerowth  of  the  antagonism  to  Popery ;  that  it  began  to 
gather  strength,  and  acquire'  authority,  as  a  rule  of  inter- 
pretation, not  earlier  than  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the 
si^Lteenth  century  ;  that  it  never  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  ;  that  among  Protestants  it  has  al- 
ways met  with  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  more 
scholarly  classes;  and  tnat  its  prevalence  outside  of  the 
evangelical  portion  of  the  church  of  England,  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  other  evangelical  churcnes  of  Great  Britain 
and  America,  is  exceedingly  limited. 

Such  being  its  history,  \t  is  not  surprising  that  the  ^  Chris- 
tian Bemembrancer,"  for  October,  1853,  should  characterize  it 
as  '*  the  monstrous  year-day  theory,  which,  without  a  shadow 
of  reason,  or  a  vestige  of  authority,  would  attempt  to  convert 
three  years  and  a  half  intoalong.period."  We  are  very  prop- 
erly reminded,  that  "  this  is  not  an  individual  explanation,  but 
a  canon  of  interpretation  ;  and,  therefore,  there  could  be  no 
pretence  for  adopting  it,  unless  it  had  been  communicated  by 
the  Apostles  themselves.  Those  who  introduced  it,  therefore, 
on  sheer  conjecture,  in  later  times,  had  no  more  authority 
than  Mahomet  or  Montanus,  when  they  affirmed  that  they 
themselves  were  intended  by  the  predicted  Paraclete.  For 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  such  a  notion  in  early  times,  "j: 

Nothing  short  of  a  Scriptural  sanction  will  meet  the  case.  Is 
the  rule  sanctioned,  warranted,  enjoined  by  inspiration  ?  If 
«io,  it  must  be  received.  If  not,  it  has  no  authority  whatever. 
It  is,  at  the  best,  but  guess-work  ;  the  mere  conceit  of  shrewd 
conjecture.  Its  advocates  perceive  the  necessity,  that  is  thus 
laid  upon  them,  to  fortify  their  position  by  appeals  to  God's 
word ;  and  they  have  attempted  it.    With  the  utmost  confi- 

—    ■  ■  ■     ■—  ■   ■   ■■■  ■  ■      »  ■!  —      ■^     ■■■■■!  ■  ■         ■■  ■  ■^■  —  —     ■■■      I  mm>  '   "  •  ■  ■  ■      ■     -■  ■       I         I  ■■  — ^^^,^■— I    ■       ■  — 
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-dence  they  refer  H8  to  Old  Testament  precedents,  as  they 
regard  them,  on  which  they  are  content  to  rest  their  case. 
Let  us  see  whether  their  references  are  legitimate  or  not. 

The  first  reference  is  to  Num.  xiv.  33  :  "After  the  number 
of  the  days  in  which  ye  searched  the  land,  even  forty  days, 
each  day  for  a  year,  shall  ye  bear  your  iniquities,  even  forty 
years."  Mr.  Birks  argues  from  this  as  follows  :  "The  twelve 
spies,  chosen  one  from  each  tribe,  represented  in  miniature 
the  nation  of  Israel."  "That  search,  lasting  through  forty 
diBtys,  represented  also  in  miniature  the  forty  years  of  their 
wandering  in  the  wilderness.  Each  day  in  the  search  repre- 
sented a  year  of  wandering  ;  and  the  miniature  period  was  a 
typical  prophecy  of  the  forty  yeard'  journeying  which  en- 
sued."* M?r.  Bvooks  also  says  of  this  passage,  "  it  does  appear 
to  me  that  occasion  is  here  taken  obliquely  to  bring  before  the 
church  the  principle,  that  smaller  revolutions  of  time  may  be 
viewed  in  certain  instances  as  representing  larger  measures, 
into  which  they  may  be  expanaed."t  Neither  Mede,  nor 
Elliott  refers  to  this  passage  ;  and  with  reason.  Type  is  one 
thing,  and  symbol  another.  The  type  is  in  the  thing,  in  the 
event,  not  in  some  one  of  the  words  expressive  of  the  thing  or 
event.  The  word  day  in  this  passage  means  cfay,  and  nothing 
else.  It  has  no  typical,  no  symbolical  meaning.  The  proph- 
ecy is  contained,  not  in  the  "  forty  days,"  which  is  simple 
history,  but  in  the  "  forty  years  clearly  and  plainly  ex- 
pressed, without  the  slightest  mystici.<m  whatever.  It  is  a 
direct  prediction  of  forty  years  exile,  declared  explicitly  in 
HO  many  words,  of  which  the  forty  days  are  made  the  type 
and  pledge.  The  case  bears  not  the  least  analogy  to  the  so- 
called  symbolical  designations  of  time  in  Paniel  and  John. 

Of  much  the  same  character  is  the  statement  of  the  divine 
purpose  in  regard  to  Israel,  made  to  Ezekial,  iv.  4-6,  where 
the  prophet  is  required  to  lie  first  on  his  left  side  390  days,  as 
"  a  sign  to  the  house  of  Israel,"  and  then  on  his  right  side  40 
days,  as  a  sign  to  "  the  house  of  Judah  •"  "  for,"  saith  God,."! 
have  laid  upon  thee  the  years  of  their  iniquity,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  days  ;"  "  I  have  appointed  thee  each  day  for  a 
year."  Plainly,  in  this  case,  the  words  all  have  their  natural 
signification  ]  day  means  day,  and  year  means  year ;  neither 
of  them  is  to  be  interpreted  in  a  mystical  sense.  We  are  not 
left  in  doubt,  whether  days  or  years  are  here  meant.  David- 
son says  truly,  in  contrasting  this  case  with  one  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse, "  the  one  is  a  case  of  representation,  in  which  a  real 

*  First  Elemenfti  of  Sac.  Proph.,  338.  f  Elements  of  Proph.  Interp.*,  242^  243. 
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thing  represents  a  real  thing  ;  whereas  the  other  is  a  case  of 
imierpretcUion^  in  whicha t£;t>rci  [the  word  day]  is  at  once  taken 
to  mean  a  year."  "  Again,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  God 
had  appointed  a  day  for  a  year ;  whereas  in  Daniel  and  John 
no  Kucb  intimation  is  given."*  That  this  transaction  was  not 
designed  to  furnish  a  canon  of  interpretation,  applicable  to  all 
designations  of  prophetic  time,  is  evident  frpm  what  had 
already  taken  pi  ice  m  the  case  of  Isaiah,  who,  at  the  bidding 
of  Ood  (xx.  3, 4,)  walked  ''  naked  and  barefoot  three  years  for 
a  sign  and  wonder  upon  Egypt  and  upon  Ethiopia  f  and  this 
to  represent  a  three  years  captivity  of  these  two  nations,  b^ 
the  Assyrians  ;  not  symbolical,  but  natural  years.  If  a  day  is 
invariably,  in  symbolical  prophecy,  to  be  taken  for  a  year, 
this  captivity  would  have  exceeded  a  thousand  years.  Thus 
far,  certainly,  the  theory  fin<ls  no  ground  for  support. 

The  only  other  Scriptnnil  reference  is  to  the  "seventy 
weeks"  of  Daniel,  ix.  24-27.  Mede  takes  no  note  of  the  two 
just  named,  and  apoeals  to  this  aIone.t  It  will  be  seen,  at 
once,  that  this  preaiction  differs  wholly  from  those  to  which 
the  year-d.iy  theory  is  a{)p]ied,  in  that  it  is  purely  historical 
and  not  symbolical.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of^  symbolical  pro- 
phecie!^,  tfiat  its  advocates  demand  its  application.  The  word 
*•  weeks"  does  not  convey  to  our  minds  the  full  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  Word,  D^j;3B^.  The  root  of  the  word  is  the  numeral 
iOtr,  seven ;  and  the  word  is  properly  translated  by  the  Greek 
ifido^ia^,  a  hebdomad,  or  heptaa,  whether  of  days,  or  years,  or 
any  thing  else  ;  most  commonly  applied  to  the  septenary 
division  of  days  that  we  call  *'  weeks,  but  not  exclusively.  In 
the  Septuagint  the  words  are  rendered  ipdofJii^Koyra  ifido- 
fiddei^  seventy  sevens.  The  Jews,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
Dr.  Maitland,  were  not  as  much  accustomed  as  we  are,  to  count 
time  by  weeks.  Generally  they  expressed  time  by  days, 
months  and  years  :  "  We  should  not  naturally  expect  a  He- 
brew writer  to  express  a  period  of  490  days  by  *  seventy 
weeks,'  and  shoula  consider  it  as  somewhat  singular,  if  we 
found  that  he  had  done  so."t 

The  Israelites  had  their  year-sabbath,  as  well  as  their  day- 
sabbath  ;  and  the  one  was  quite  as  familiar  to  them  as  tne 
other.  **  In  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a  sabbath  of  rest  unto 
the  land."  "  And  thou  snalt  number  seven  sabbaths  of  years 
unto  thee,  seven  times  seven  years  ;  and  the  space  of  the  sev- 
en sabbaths  of  years  shall  be  unto  thee  forty  and  nine  years."§ 

•  Intro,  to  tho  N.  Test,  III.  619.  f  Works,  699, 
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Accastomed  to  these  forms  of  speech  and  this  appKcatioo  of 
the  word  *  sabbath/  the  Jew  could  not  have  been  at  a  loss  for 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  words  of  Daniel.  It  was  just 
as  natural  for  him  to  interpret  it  of  years  as  of  days.  More 
so,  because,  when  Daniel  has  occasion,  shortly  after,  to 
speak  of  weeks,  he  uses  the  qualifying  words,  "  of  days.'' 
Where  our  translation  has  it,  "  three  full  weeks" — "  three 
whole  weeks"* —  the  margin,  conforming  strictly  to  the  He- 
brew, and  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  has  it,  "weeks  of 
days  ;"  evidently  implying,  that  tne  prophet  had  previously 
been  speaking  of  weeks  of  years.  It  was  not,  then,  at  all  "  on 
the  prmciplo  of  a  day's  standing  for  a  year,"  as  Prof.  Bush  af- 
firra8,t  that  the  Israelites  interpreted  these  sevens,  of  vears, 
but  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  long  established  usage  of  their 
nation. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  confirmed  by  the  well-established 
fact,  that,  familiar  as  both  the  Jewish  and  early  Christian 
churches  were  with  this  interpretation  of  Daniel's  seventy 
hebdomads,  not  an  intimation  is  found  in  any  of  their  writings, 
that  Daniel's  "days"  were  to  be  understood  symbolicHlly  of 
years.  They  knew  well  the  incidents  related  in  Numbers  xiv. 
34,  and  Ezekiel  iv.  6  ;  and  yet  never  seem  to  have  so  much  as 
dreamed  of  exalting  the  year-day  scheme  into  a  canon  of  in- 
terpretation. All  the  designations  of  prophetic  time  in  the 
Ola  Testament  they  understood  literally,  and  not  symbolically. 

This  Mr.  Brooks  is  constrained  to  admit :  "  It  is  evident," 
he  says,  "  that  Josephus  did  not  understand  what  we  may 
term  the  year-day  system  ;  for  he  applies  the  vision  of  the 
little  horn  of  the  goat  to  Antiochus,  as  having  taken  place  in 
the  literal  space  of  time;"  (Antiq.  B.  X.  ch.  11,  sec.  7;  B.  ill.  ch. 
17,  sec.  6).  "There  were  few  of  the  older  commentators  who 
did  not  suppose  the  little  horn  of  the  hegoat,  in  Dan.  viii.,  to 
have  been  fulfilled  in  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  It  has  already 
,been  shown  that  Josephus  mentions  this  opinion,  which  looks 
as  if  it  were  current  among  the  Jews  previous'to  the  coming 
of  our  Lord."J 

Prof.  Bush,  it  is  true,  in  defence  of  this  theory,  says  :  "  It  is 
the  solution  naturally  arising  from  the  construction  put,  in  all 
ages,  upon  the  oracle  of  Daniel  respecting  the  seventy  weeks, 
which  oy  Jews  and  Christians  have  been  interpreted  of  weeks 
of  years,  on  the  principle  of  a  day's  standing  for  a  year.  This 
fact  is  obvious  from  the  Rabbinical  writers  en  masses  where 

*  Dan.  X.  2.  3.  t  The  Hierophant,  243. 

t  Elements  of  Proph.  laterp.,  250,  261. 
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they  touch  upon  this  subject ;  and  ^usebius  tells  us,  ^Dem. 
Evang.,  Lib.  yiii.  p.  238,  Ed.  Steph.),  that  this  interpretation  in 
his  day  was  geuerally,  if  not  universally  admitted — Ttarrt 
nov  drfkov,  every  where  manifest."*  If  it  is  meant,  that  Eu- 
sebiuB  aiSrms  this  of  the  year-day  system  of  interpretation,  it 
is  either  a  misrepresentation  or  miss^pprehension  of  his  words. 
What  he  does  say  is  this,  and  nothing  more  :  on  rdSv  i/SSoMij' 

KCfTTCL  kfldofiddoav  6  xporoi  iv  eredtr  araXvofiisroi,  kvvBytfKoyva 
9pdi  roIS  TETpaxodioii  dpiOjioy  dvvciyEij  jcarrt  Kov  SfjXor, ,    "  that 

the  period  of  seventy  hebdomads,  reckoned  by  years,  amounts 
to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and  ninety,  is  every  where 
manifest."  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  multiplication.  Not  .a 
word  do€?3  he  utter  about  the  year-day  theory. 

Most  diligently  have  the  advocates  of  this  system  searched 
among  the  records  of  antiquity  for  precedents,  but  with  most 
indifferent  success.  Elliott  is  compelled — and  none  have  been 
more  pains-taking  in  the  work  than  he — to  say  :  **  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  fact,  that,  for  the  first  four  centuries,  the  days  of 
Antichrist's  duration,  given  in  Daniel  and  the  Apocalyptic 
rophecies,  were  interpreted  literally  as  days,  not  as  years, 
y  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church. "t  The  only  pas- 
sage taken  from  the  records  of  that  early  period,  bearing  up- 
on the  question,  that  he  can  find,  is  a  remark  of  the  deacon 
Pontius,  in  his  Life  of  Cyprian,  prefixed  to  his  works.  Cyp- 
rian, A.  D.  258,  dreams,  that  he  is  immediately  to  be  put  to 
death.  He  begs  for  a  respite  of  but  one  day,  to  settle  his 
affairs.  He  survived  just  one  year.  Pontius  thus  interprets 
the  vision  :  "  This  one  day  signified  a  year  that  he,  after  the 
vision,  was  to  pass  in  the  world."  "  Now  a  day  of  the  Lord, 
although  we  do  not  read  in  the  divine  Scriptures  that  it  is  a 
vear,  we  yet  take  to  be  the  time  due  to  the  promise  of  things 
inture."J  This  passage,  so  far  from  helping  his  case,  clearly 
shows,  that,  at  that  date,  no  one  thought  of  finding  the  year- 
day  theory  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  earliest  interpreter,  who  ventures  to  introduce  the 
theory  in  exposition  of  prophecy,  so  far  as  Elliott  can  find,  is 
Tichonius,  A.  D.,  390,  a  Donutist,  of  a  school  the  most  fanciful 
and  extravagant  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The 
work,  from  which  he  quotes,  is  regarded  by  many  of  the  best 
critics  as  spurious.  The  question  of  its  authenticity  is  argued 
at  some  length  by  Elliott,  with  this  conclusion  :  "  On  the 
whole,"  **I  feel  little  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  main 

♦  The  Hierophant,  243.  f  Ilora  Apoc,  III.  263. 

t  Cypriani  Op.  Proleg.,  3,  Ed.  of  1589. 
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substance  of  the  extant  treatise  is  from  Tichonias;  though 
with  certain  alterations  introduced,  and  an  abbreviation  into 
homiletic  form,  by  some  presbyter  of  the  Latin  Catholic 
church  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  <5entury,  probably 
an  African."*  In  a  discussion  on  the  interpretation  of  toords, 
not  the  slightest  reliance  surely  can  be  placed  on  a  document 
subjected  to  such  treatment.  It  is  worthy  of  reference,  how- 
ever, as  exhibiting  the  process  by  which  this  "  monstrous 
theory"  crept  into  the  church.    , 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  three  and  a  half  days  of  the 
exposure  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two  witnesses,  (Apoc.  xi. 
9,)  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  says,  "  that  is,  three  years  and 
six  months."  He  does  not  pretend  to  quote  Scripture  for  it, 
as  a  rule  of  interpretation,  nor  even  to  apply  it  in  any  other 
case.  His  reasons  for  it  in  this  particular  case  are  simply  the 
exigencies  of  his  theory.  "  How  can  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  rei'oice  over  the  death  of  the  two,  dyini?  in  the  same 
city,  and  send  gifts  to  each  other,  if  they  be  three  day«?"t 
The  time  is  too  short  to  suit  the  interpreter's  idea  of  fitness  ; 
80  he  takes  the  liberty  of  prolonging  the  time  to  as  many 
years  as  there  are  days  expressed.  Into  this  diflSculty  he  was 
driven,  as  many  others  have  been  since,  by  interpreting  the 
word  rr}s  yfjs  as  meaning  "  the  whole  earth,"  when,  as  every 
reader  of  the  original  knows,  it  simply  means,  in  numerous 
places  in  the  New  Testament,  "  the  land"  of  Israel  ;  which,  in 
our  judgment,  is  the  meaning  here.  Interpretation  must 
bend  to  exegesis  ;  not  exegesis  to  interpretation. 

Primasius,  A.  D.,  550,  agrees  with  Tichonius  in  this  particu- 
lar application  of  the  theory,  appealing,  in  defence  of  it,  to 
the  case  of  the  spies  in  the  days  of  Moses.  The  same  is  true 
of  Ambrose  Ansbert,  A.  D.,  760.  Haymo's  abridgment  of 
Ansbert,  A.  D.,  850,  follows,  of  course,  in  the  same  track,  with 
the  addition  of  a  reference  to  Ezekiel's  case.  Bruno  Astensis, 
A.  D.,  1123,  takes  the  same  view  of  this  particular  passage, 
appealing  to  the  word  of  God  to  Ezekiel.  After  the  most 
diligent  research,  these  five  J  are  the  only  precedents  that 
Elliott  has  discovered  in  all  the  literature  of  the  Christian 
church  for  the  twelve  centuries  proceeding  the  days  of 
Joachim.  And  all  these  pertain  to  but  one  text  of  Scripture. 
Nor  are  the  authors  men  of  any  particular  note  or  authority. 

Yet,  on  the  strength  of  these  citations,  Mr.  Elliott  says, 

•  Horae  Apoc,  IV.  324.  f  Tichonii  HomUiffi,  inter  Op.  Aiigustini.' 

X  He  refers,  it  is  tnie,  to  Prosper,  A.  D.  450,  but  the  citation  does  not  sustain 

the  case.    Berengard,  whom  he  also  names,  he  subsequently  admits  to  have 

been  of  later  date. 
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"that  from  Cyprian's  time,  near  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tmy,  even  to  the  times  of  Joachim,  and  the  Waldenses  in  the 
twelfth  century,  there  was  kept  up,  by  a  succession  of  ex- 
positiirs  in  the  church,  a  recognition  of  the  precise  year-day 
principle  of  interpretation  ;  and  its  application  both  made  and 
reasoned  for,  to  one  at  least  of  the  chronological  periods  of 
days,  (though  not  to  that  of  the  1260  days,)  mvolved  in  the 
prophecies  respecting  Antichrist."*  The  only  wonder  is,  that 
a  vastly  greater  number  of  precedents  should  not  have  been 
found.  That  so  few  should  have  suggested  it,  seems  the 
more  remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered  how  ready^many  of 
the  writers  of  this  period  were  to  find  symbol,  allegory,  and 
type,  in  almost  every  line  and  letter  of  the  inspired  word. 
Prom  the  days  of  Origen,  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, the  idealistic  tendency  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
was  rapidly  developed.  The  word  of  God  was  made  to  mean 
all  that  it  could.  According  to  Augustine,  Scripture  is  to  be 
interpreted  historically,  allegorically,  analogically,  and  83tio- 
logically,  or  philosophically. 

In  one  of  his  Paschal  sermons,  "on  the  two  Castings  of 
the  Net,"  Augustirte  explains  the  153  fishes  as  signifying  **  the 
thousnud  thousands  of  the  saints  and-the  faithful.  *  But  why," 
he  asks,  "did  the  Lord  vouchsafe  to  signify  by  these  figures 
the  many  thousands  who  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  ?" 
In  the  answer  to  this  question  occurs  the  following  passage : 
"  Since,  then,  we  need  the  Spirit  to  fulfill  the  Law,  add  seven 
to  ten,  and  you  have  Peventeen.  Now,  if  you  count  from  one 
to  seventeen,  you  obtain  one  hundred  and  fifty-three.  I  need 
not  count  this  up  for  you  ;  count  it  for  yourselves,  and  reckon 
thus ;  one  and  two  and  three  and  four  make  ten.  In  like 
manner  add  up  the  other  numbers  to  seventeen,  and  you  will 
have  the  holy  number  of  the  faithful  and  of  the  saints  that 
shall  be  in  heavenly  places  with  the  Lord."t  If  a  mind,  so 
acute  and  of  such  logical  power  as  Augustine's,  could  descend 
to  such  puerilities,  and  find  in  the  153  great  fishes,  caught  by 
the  seven  disciples  in  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  such  "  mountains  of 
sense,"  it  surely  will  not  seem  strange,  that,  in  the  course  of 
time,  other  numerations  of  Scripture  should  be  subjected  to  a 
similar  process^  and  be  made  to  indicate  what  had  never 
entered  the  mind  either  of  the  writer,  or  of  the  Spirit  of 
Inspiration. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  this  class  of  interpreters 

•  HoriE  Apoc,  III.  269. 

t  Opera,  V.  1036, 1041 ,  Sermones  251,  262.    Ed.  S.  Maur. 
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were  fairly  driven  to  this  expedient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
their  scheme.  Insisting,  as  they  did,  that  the  period  of  three 
years  and  a  half,  indicated  both  by  Daniel  and  John,  had  not 
yet  been  fulfilled,  and  that  both  of  these  prophets  foretold 
the  rise,  progress  and  destiny  of  the  Papacy  as  Antichrist,  no 
other  resource  was  lefl  them  but  this  mystical  prolongation  of 
the  time.  It  tallied  well  with  their  scheme;  and  so  they 
adopted  it,  and  have  since  endeavored  to  prove  it  by  Scrip* 
ture — an  endeavor  in  which  they  have  utterly  failed.  Elliott 
undesignedly  admits  this  view  of  the  case  :  "  So  soon  as  ever 
it  was  possible  to  entertain  it,  and  yet  to  have  an  expectation 
of  the  advent  being  near  at  hand,  so  soon  the  application  was 
made  of  the  year-day  principle  to  the  1260  days  of  Daniel  and 
the  Apocalypse.  At  the  close  of  the  12th  century  Joachim 
Abbas,  as  we  have  just  seen,  made  a  first  and  rude  attempt  at 
it.''*  The  admission  is  fatal  to  the  claim  of  scriptural  au- 
thority. 

The  very  same  tendency  was  developed  among  the  Jews  of 
the  same  period.  They  had  waited  so  long  for  the  first  ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah,  that  all  the  dates  cm  Daniel,  literally 
interpreted,  had  run  out.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
their  theory  of  a  Messiah  yet  future,  to  prolong  the  period  as 
much  as  possible.  This  fully  accounts  for  the  fact  stated  bv 
Elliott,  that  "  if  we  pass  to  the  more  learned  Jewish  Rabbis 
of  the  12th,  13th,  and  following  centuries,  we  shall  find  the 
same  principle  distinctly  adopted  and  affirmed."t  In  all  prob- 
ability it  is  the  Cabalistic  school  of  gainsaying  Jews,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  innovation  upon  the  uniform 
usage  of  all  Christian  antiauity.  Utterly  destitute  as  it  is  of 
Scripture  warrant,  and  of  the  sanction  of  venerable  tradition 
also,  it  should  be  wholly  discarded  by  all  modern  inter- 
preters. 

V.  This  school  of  interpreters,  moreover,  in  the  appUcaiion 
of  this  theory,  proceed  wholly  on  mere  assumptions.  Having 
fixed  on  some  event  that  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
world's  history,  they  assume  that  either  Daniel  or  John,  or 
both,  had  this  event  in  view,  as  the  commencing  or  termin- 
ating epoch  of  some  one  of  their  periods  of  prophetic  time. 
At  once  they  set  themselves  to  work,  to  ascertain  whether, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  year-day  theory,  they  cannot  adjust 
the  prophetic  chronology  to  their  scheme.  Mons.  Jiirieu,  A. 
D.  1686,  very  frankly  avows  as  much  in  his  own  case  :  "These," 
he  says,  "  are  the  different  reflections  that  conspired  to  pos- 

•  Horn  Apoc,  III.  260.  f  lb.  261. 
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86S8  me,  that  the  coming  of  our  Lord  was  near,  to  destroy  the 
wicked  one  by  the  breath  of  his  month.  I  had  a  strong  in* 
clination  to  be  certain  and  assured  of  the  trnth  of  these 
thonghts,  which  could  no  otherwise  be  done,  but  by  finding  in 
tlie  Apocalypse  the  accomplishment  of  the  circumstances 
which  were  to  precede  and  accompany  the  fall  of  the  Bab- 
ylonish Empire.  With  this  design,  I  betook  myself  to  read 
over  the  Apocalypse,"  "  with  the  exposition  of  Joseph  Made, 
whom  I  formerly  looked  upon  as  a  man  inspired  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  prophecies."  "  I  met  with,  in  that  author,  the 
thing  which  I  so  eagerly  sought  for."  *^  God  so  opened  my 
eyes  in  the  way  as  to  give  me  inexpressible  consolation."  ''At 
length  I  received  an  answer ;  at  least,  I  believe  so,  and  think 
it  very  plain,  that  all  that  must  precede  the  last  fall  of  tlie 
Antichnstian  Empire  is  fully  accomplished."  "I  will  freely 
acknowledge  that,  when  I  first  lookea  into  the  divine  oracles, 
my  opinion  was  in  favor  of  what  I  searched  for,  being  alto- 

f  ether  inclined  to  believe  that  we  were  near  the  end  of  the 
ingdom  and  empire  of  Antichrist."*  The  grand  event  that 
regulated  his  inquiries  was  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  which  had  occurred  only  a  few  months  before  he 
wrote.  "  I  expect,"  he  says,  "  some  great  thing  in  the  year 
1689."  *'  The  end  of  the  Papacy  draws  nigh.^  "  I  fixed  it 
between  the  ;rear  1710  and  the  year  1720."t 

The  principles  on  which  these  writers  proceed  are  well 
described  by  Prof.  Lee  :  "  These  then  are,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  them,  those  only  of  ingenious  conjec- 
ture, supported  in  detail  by  what  may  be  termed  the  doctrine 
of  reaemSlances.  For  example,  the  meaning  of  a  prediction  of 
Scripture  is,  in  the  first  place,  guessed  at ;  in  the  second,  the 
event  so  supposed  to  bo  had  in  view  is  made  to  graduate  with 
it,  to  a  certain  extent,  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
ingenuity  exerted  ;  the  resemblance  so  obtained  is,  as  it  is 
then  thought,  too  near  to  have  been  undesigned.  And  the 
conclusion  is,  that  the  needful  has  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained." •*  The  consequence  has  been — and  must  continue  to 
be,  so  long  as  the  same  system  is  pursued — one  ingenious 
writer  has  superseded  another,  because  his  conclusions  have 
been  more  plausible  and  exciting  than  those  of  his  predeces- 
«or."  '*  Some  have  lived  long  enough  to  witness  tne  failure 
of  their  own  predictions  as  to  such  periods  ;  others  to  see 
and  lament  over  these  failures  ;  while  all  have  deplored  the 

*  Aocompliahment  of  Uie  Sc.  Proph.,  pp.  8,  24,  25,  26,  of  Pref. 
t  lb.,  App.  p.  3. 
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encouragement  thus  given  to  infidelity.^'  "  New  predictions — 
for  such,  indeed,  are  all  such  interpretations — have  been  made 
to  supply  the  places  of  the  former  unhappy  ones.  The  period 
of  fulfillment  has  accordingly  been  urged  onwards,  and,  un- 
less I  am  greatly  deceived,  must  continue  to  be  so,  even  to 
the  consummation  of  all  things,  unless  something  more  certain 
and  better  grounded  be  iu  the  meantime  proposed  and  re- 
ceived."* 

The  periods,  which  have  been  most  commonly  thou^icht  as 
terminating  the  1260,  1290,  and  13B5  days  of  John  and  Daniel 
understood  as  years,  are  the  Protestant  Reformation  dating* 
from  A.  D.  1517  ;  the  Great  Rebellion,  so-called,  under  Crom- 
well, in  Great  Britain  ;  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
nearly  synchronizing  with  the  Revolution  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  French  Revolution.  The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  made  much  of  the  first  of  these  periods,  and  predicted, 
in  consequence,  the  speedy  downfall  of  popery,  and  the  end  of 
the  world.  Luther  insisted  upon  it,  that  the  world  could  not 
last  long,  and  his  brethren  set  themselves  to  prove  it.  The 
Anabaptists  proclaimed  the  immediate  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  inaugurated  the  new  dispensation  under  John  Mat- 
thias, at  MUnster,  A.  D.  1533.  During  the  time  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth,  it  was  confidently  predicted  by  a  host  of 
writers,  that  the  end  would  come  in  1666,  and  the  Fifth  Mon- 
archv-men  undertook  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Advent  of 
the  Messiah.  All  the  way  along,  from  that  period  to  the  end 
of  the  following  century,  adventurous  speculators  like  Beverly, 
Jurien,  Bengel,  and  Whiston  were  predicting  as  confidently  as 
Elliott  and  Gumming  now,  the  winding  up  of  the  world's 
affairs- 

But  no  event  of  modern  date  has  so  stimulated  inquiry 
and  prophecy  as  the  French  Revolution.  "It  was  the  occur- 
rence 01  the  French  Revolution,"  says  a  recent  reviewer, 
"  that  enabled  the  students  of  prophecy  to  fix  the  termination 
of  the  papal  period  to  the  year  1793."  **  Even  among  Pro- 
testants there  had  been  a  comparative  neglect  of  these  sub- 
jects, and  an  almost  exclusive  attention  to  what  was  called  the 
simple  gospel  among  the  pious  few,  and  cold  formality  among 
the  many  who  constitute  the  nominal  church,  till  the  time  when 
the  French  Revolution,  like  the  bursting  of  a  volcano,  startled 
all  out  of  their  former  indifference  and  security,  awakening 
them  to  solicitude  and  earnest  attention.  We  well  remember 
the  sensation  then  produced  ;  and  then,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, pious  and  thoughtful  men  turned  to  the  Apocalypse," 
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— to  find  the  Reign  of  Terror  somewhere  depicted  among  the 
visions  of  John  1  *'  This  mighty  earthquake/'  it  is  added,  "was 
^he  first  note  of  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and 
it  oatarally  turned  the  attention  of  the  church  to  those  por* 
tioDS  of  Holy  Scripture  in  which  the  last  days  were  spoken  of, 
and  especially  to  the  Apocalypse."*  A  wonderful  impulse  was 
given  to  the  study  of  prophecy,  and  scores  upon  scores  of 
publications  on  the  subject  issued  from  the  press — the  most 
of  which  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed. 

At  first,  this  wonderful  phenomenon  was  thought  to  be  the 
precursor  of  the  immediate  downfall  of  Popery,  and  of  the 
speedy  Advent  of  Christ.  Disappointed  in  tneir  predictions^ 
toe  prognosticators  fell  back  on  Daniel's  1290  ana  1^5  days, 
and  so  gave  the  Pope  a  reprieve,  first  of  30  and  then  of  76 
years.  The  last  will  expire  in  1867.  This  period  past,  as  pass 
It  will,  the  whole  frame-w^rk  of  the  scheme  will  have  to  be 
re-adjusted.  It  will  be  found  that  the  period  of  1260  year- 
days  dates  from  some  later  event  than  Justinian's  Decree,  or 
the  Grant  of  Phocas.  New  Elliotts  and  other  Gummings  will 
then  appear,  as  heralds  of  the  good  time  just  then  at  hand.  So 
has  it  l>een ;  so  will  it  be. 

VI.  It  is  taken  for  granted,  by  this  class  of  writers,  that  the 
thou;«and  yeaKs«  spoken  of  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the 
Apocal^'pse  pertain  wholly  to  the  future,  and  SN'nchronize,  at 
either  their  commencement  or  close,  with  the  Second  Advent 
of  Christ.  It  has  already  been  shown,  in  the  former  part  of 
this  discussion,!  that,  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century,  these 
thousand  years  were  thought  to  have  commenced  at  one  of 
four  periods  ;  the  Incarnation,  or  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  the 
Destruction  of  Judaism,  or  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  ;  and  * 
terminating,  therefore,  at  the  latest,  with  the  Irruption  of  the 
Turks,  or  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  the  fifteenth  century^ 
This  praeterite  interpretation  of  the  mystical  Millennium  con- 
tinnea  to  prevail,  not  only  among  the  Reformers,  but  long 
after  their  day  \,  and  has  latterly  been  revived,  and  advocated 
with  still  greater  confidencev  by  the  more  exegetical  school  of 
expositors. 

Luther  dated  the  one  thousand  years  from  the  time  of  the 
Apocalypse  to  the  coming  of  the  Turks.  Henry  Bullinger, 
from  A.  D.  34,  or  60,  or  73,  to  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  him^ 
according  to  Paraeut,  nearly  all  the  Protestant  divines  of  the 
age  immediately  following  copy:  "as  David  Chytraeus,  Al- 

•  Chh.  of  Eng.  Quarterly,  XXHI.  448.  XXX.  245. 
t  Am.  Presb.  and  Theo.  Bev.,  IL  437-440. 
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Shousas  CoDrad  of  Mantua.  Francis  Lambert,  Sebastiai 
[eyer,  Nicholas  Collado,  Benedict  Are tius,  Matthias  Illyricni 
Augustin  Marlorat,  Peter  Artopaeua,  Francis  Junius,  and  Dar 
iel  Tossanus/'*  Paraeus  takes  the  sume  view  of  the  ca£k 
giving  the  preference  to  the  later  date.  Aretius  favors  th 
Nativity  of  Christ  as  the  proper  date  ;  so,  also  does  Williai 
Fulke.  Bishop  Bale  makes  the  period  extend,  from  "  the  Af 
cension  of  Christ  unto  the  Days  of  Sylvester  II.,"  A.  D.  1044 
Bibera  dates  it  from  the  Ascension.  Arthur  Dent  does  th* 
same. 

But  the  views  of  Foxe,  already  mentioned,t  were  still  mor 
extensively  adopted.  The  accession  of  Constantine  to  th 
Imperial  throne,  his  open  espousal  and  patronage  of  Chrk 
tianity,  and  his  suppression  of  Paganism, — so  entirely  reven 
ing  the  condition  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  effecting  so  stc 
pendous  a  revolution  in  the  state  of»the  world,— has,  nqt  withou 
great  plausibility,  been  looked  upon  by  writers,  both  ancien 
and  modern,  as  the  epoch  of  the  Dragon's  dethronement  aiM 
imprisonment.  The  great  red  dragon  of  the  Apocalypse  wiu 
even  at  that  day,  regarded,  and  imperially  recognized,  as  i 
symbol  of  the  old  Pagan  Empire.  In  a  letter  to  Eusebiu 
and  other  bishops,  relative  to  the  repairing  of  the  cburchef 
Constantine  says,  "  Now  that  liberty  has  been  restored  to  ali 
and  tliat  Dragon^  by  the  providence  of  the  Most  High  Goc 
and  by  our  ministry,  cast  out  from  the  administration  o 
public  affairs,  the  divine  power  has  most  clearly  appeared  t 
all  men."J 

In  commemoration  of  this  casting  down  of  the  old  Paganiss 
of  the  empire,  on  the  construction  of  the  new  imperial  palace  a 
Constantinople,  the  emperor  placed,  over  the  main  entrance 
an  allegorical  representation  of  the  triumph  of  the  cross  ove 
the  old  mythology, — the  centre  of  the  tablet  being  occnpie> 
with  a  picture  of  the  emperor,  his  head  surmounted  by 
radiant  cross,  while,  beneath  his  feet,  a  great  red  Dra^oi 
transfixed  by  the  spear  in  the  conqueror's  hand,  is  writhin; 
and  floundering  in  the  troubled  sea.  In  justification,  as  we! 
as  explanation,  of  the  allegory,  Eusebius,  his  biographer,  aj 
peals  to  Isa.  27.  i.,  which,  in  the  Greek  version,  then  ever 
where  current,  is  thus  rendered:  "In  that  day,  God  sha 
bring  his  sword,  holy,  great,  and  mighty,  upon  the  Dragoi 
the  flying  serpent,  upon  the  Dragon  the  sinuous  serpent ;    h 

•  Proem.  De  Apoc,  cap.  IV.,  Opera,  pars  IV.  624. 

t  Am.  Fresb.  and  Theo.  Rev.,  II.  43S.    %  Buseb.  de  Vita  Const,  lib.  H.  e.  45. 
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shall  destroy  the  Dragon."*  Evidently  the  Dragon  was  then 
regarded  as  a  symix)!  of  Paganism ;  and  "  the  great  red 
Dragon"  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  symbol  of  Pa^an  Rome. 

The  frequency,  with  which  the  old  prophets  used  "the 
Dragon"  as  a  symbol  of  some  one  of  the  Pagan  powers  wit-h 
which  the  people  of  Qod  had  to  contend,  must  have  been  re- 
marked by  every  careful  reader  of  the  Scriptures.t  It  was 
from  these  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  familiar  not  to  himself 
•lone,  bat  to  his  Christian  brethren,  that  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  drew  the  greater  part  of  the  imagery  in  this 
erandest  of  allegories.  No  more  appropriate  symbol,  there- 
u>re,  could  have  been  used  to  represent  the  persecuting  power 
(^Paganism.  That  such  is  the  import  of  the  symbol,  is  fully 
admitted  by  Elliott^  as,  well  as  others.  The  interpretation 
of  Apoc.  XX.  1~3,  set  fortb^  in  the  allegorical  ent^iblature  of 
Constantine,  and  universally  adopted  by  the  liberated  and 
exultant  church  of  that  age,  commends  itself  as,  in  the  highest 
degree,  appropriate  and  true.  Manifestly,  the  old  serpent, 
whom  the  celestial  messenger  seizes,  binds,  and  casts  down 
into  the  bottomless  pit,  as  here  represented  is  absolutely 
identical  with  the  great  red  Dragon  of  xii.  3  ;  for,  in  degcrib- 
ing  his  war  with  Michael,  the  rapt  seer  tells  us,  "  the  great 
Dragon  was  cast  out"  [i.e.  from  the  Apocalyptic  heaven] 
"  that  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth 
the  whole  world  ;  he  was  cast  out  into  the  earth,"  xii.  9.  And 
now,  (xx.  8,)  he  is  cast  out  of  the  Apocalyptic  earth  into  the  bot- 
tomless pit.  If  it  is  Paganism  in  the  first,  it  is  Paganism  in 
the  second,  ejection.     The  identification  is  complete. 

The  futurist  interpretation  of  the  thousand  years  is  wholly  a 
modem  notion — an  mnovation  upon  the  current  views  of  the 
church  for  more  than  fifteen  centuries,  if  we  except  the 
Chiliasm  of  tiie  first  three  centuries,  which  was  bathed  rather, 
as  has  been  fully  shown,§  on  the  Jewish  conceit  of  a  Sabbati- 
cal Millennium.  The  first,  who  seems  to  have  brought  it 
prominently  into  notice,  was  Prof.  Joliann  Hoinrich  Alste- 
dins,  (the  successor  of  Piscator  in  the  cliair  of  theology  at 
Herbom,  Nassau,)  in  his  **  Diatriba  de  Mille  Annis  Apocalyp- 
ticis,"  published  A.  D.,  1621.  Some  of  the  later  expositors 
of  the  previous  century  had  favored  this  interpretation,  but 
Alsted  elaborated  the  theory,  and  gave  it  vitality.  Joseph 
Mede  of  Cambridge,  in  his  "  Clavis  Aocalyptica,"  A.  D.,  1627, 

•  De  Vita  Constan.,  Lib.  ili.  3.  f  Cf.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14.  Isa.  li.  9.  Ezck.  xxix~  8. 
xzxii.  2.  In  the  last  of  these  passages,  the  Greek  has  "  dragon"  instead  of 
•whale.'' 

}  Horae  Apoc,  m  12,  IS.  §  Am.  Presb.  and  Theo.  Rer.,  IL  204-20H. 
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brought  it  still  more  prominently  before  the  British  people 
and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  father  of  this  particula 
school  of  prophetic  inquirers.  It  is  manifestly  an  innovation 
of  quite  a  modern  date — any  thing  but  venerable.  It  i 
wholly  dependent,  moreover,  on  anotlier  innovation — no 
much  more  venerable — the  year-day  theory.  Only  by  pre 
longing  the  1260  days  of  the  praphesying  of  the  two  witnesses  i 
1260  years,  is  it  posible  to  mike  the  thousand  years  of  th< 
Dragon's  imprisonment  yet  future.  If  this  theory  is,  as  ha 
been  shown,  wholly  untenable,  so  also  is  the  pretence  tha 
**  the  thousand  years"  refer  to  the  future. 

Other  assumptions  of  this  class  of  writers,  much  as  we  de 
sire  to  consider  them,  must  pass  without  notice,  as  the  subjec 
has  grown  upon  our  hands,  and  quite  exceeded  our  first  in 
tentions.  Enough  has  been  said,1&owever,  to  set  at  rest,  ii 
most  minds,  all  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  prognostics 
tions  of  Elliott  and  his  disciple  Gumming.  Minds  there  an 
that  will  not  thus  be  quieted.  They  have  a  passion  for  prying 
into  the  future,  and  will  be  prophets  at  all  hazards.  "  Th< 
folly  of  interpreters,"  says  bir  Isaac  Newton,  "  has  been,  U 
foretell  times  and  things  by  this  prophecy  as  if  God  designee 
to  make  them  prophets.  By  this  rashness  they  have  not  onl^ 
exposed  themselves,  but  brought  the  prophecy  also  into  con 
tempt."*  Untaught  by  repeated  failures,  they  cast  about  foi 
still  more  plausible  adjustments  of  the  celestial  horoscope 
What  matters  it,  that  the  scores  and  hundreds  of  works  o 
this  description,  written  previous  to  our  day,  have  all  become 
superannuated  ?  "  Those  who  watch  for  the  fall  of  the  Beast,' 
says  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  "  require  a  perpetual  sue 
cession  of  new  works,  as  those  who  speculate  in  stocks  require 
a  daily  newspaper."t  Elliott  supersedes  all  who  have  previ 
ously  presented  their  speculations  to  the  world — only  in  tun 
to  be  himself  superseded,  and  that  speedily.  Beverly,  ii 
Baxter's  day,  was  quite  as  confident  as  he ;  and,  died  will 
grief  and  mortification  at  his  failure. J  Soon  the  year  1861 
will  be  numbered  with  the  past,  and  Elliott  will  sink  intc 
oblivion. 

"  Strange,"  says  a  recent  writer,  with  whose  words  wc 
close,  '*  that  the  many  excellent  men,  who  have  adopted  thii 
mode  of  interpretation,  are  not  made  to  pause  by  their  reiter 
ated  failures,  and  led  to  suspect  that  there  may  be  something; 
unsound  at  the  very  basis  of  their  structures.     Such  suspi 

•  Observations  on  the  Apocalypse,  253,  Ed.  of  1733.         f  XXVL  384. 
t  Orme'B  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Rich.  Baxter,  IL  260,  i6L 
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cian,  however,  doeii  not  8eem  to  cross  their  minds,  or,  if  it 
arise,  is  immediately  set  aside  again.  Prejudices  of  educa- 
tion have  often  entwined  the  system  with  their  entire  inward 
life  ;  or  their  own  ingenuity,  even  if  questionable,  is  too  dear 
to  let  them  re-commence  on  another  plan  ;  and,  when  we  see 
men  of  sense  and  ability  thus  hampered  and  entangled,  we  be- 
think us  of  the  striking  apologue  which  a  living  poet  has 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  medieval  mystic,  Paracelsus.  He 
likens  himself  to  men  who  had  to  carry  statues  to  distant  isles^ 
well  worthy  of  the  intended  decoration.  Tired  of  their  long 
voyage,  they  land  too  soon  upon  wrong  shores,  and  commence 
making  shrines  for  the  images  ;  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
true  islands  appear,  and  beg  them  to  come  on,  for  it  is  but  a 
little  way,  and  the  groves  are  ready  for  the  reception  of  theae 
majestic  forms — 

"  Then  we  awoke  with  sudden  start 
From  our  deep  dream ;  we  knew  too  late 
How  bare  the  rock,  how  desolate, 
To  which  we*d  flun;^  our  precious  freight ; 
Yet  we  called  out — *  Depart ! 
Our  gifts,  once  given,  must  here  abide ; 
Our  work  is  done  ;  we  have  no  heart 
To  mar  our  work,  though  vain—  we  cried.'  "* 


Art.    m.—MISSIONART    INTERFERENCE    AT     THE    HAWAHAN 

ISLANDS.t 

Mr.  Manlt  Hopkins  is  an  En;:^Iishroan  who  has  never  seen 
the  Sandwich  It-lands,  but  is  their  political  and  commercial 
representative  in  London.  He  has  written  a  book.  Its 
foil  title  we  give  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  It  is  ded- 
icated, by  permission,  to  the  Right  Honorable  John  Earl 
Russell,  K.  G.,  Viscount  Amberly,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary 

•  Chn.  Remembrancer,  XXVIII.  133,  134. 

t  HAWAn :  The  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  ItA  Island  Kingdom.  An  Hfs- 
torical  Account  of  the  San«lwich  Islands  (PolyneAia).  By  Manly  Hopkins, 
Hawaiian  Conaul-General,  etc.,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Lon- 
don. 18r»2. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  :  Their  Progress  and  Condition  under  Missionary 
Labors.  By  Knfiis  Anderson,  D.  D.,  Foreign  Missionary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  With  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.    Boston,  18H4. 

i^roceeditiga  of*  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mi<nion8 
bi  relation  to  a  Recent  Interference  with  iti  work  on  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
—A  pamphlet  from  the  Miagionary  Uoose. 
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for  Foreign  'Affairs.  The  book  has  a  purpose.  The  author 
does  not  hint  at  it  in  bis  preface,  where  hemodes^tly  says  that 
the  design  of  the  vohime,  **  is  to  give  a  popular  connected 
account  of  an  interesting  and  imperfectly  known  group  o\ 
islands,  whicli  have  had,  during  eight  decades,  an  association 
with  our  country,  unusually  close  and  frequent  for  so  small 
and  distjmt  a  nation."  Another  and  more  eloquent  pen,  how 
ever,  discloses,  in  a  truly  remarkable  introduction,  a  special 
ulterior  aim.  The  distinguished  prelate,  who  signs  himsell 
8.  Oxon,  exultingly  announces  that  Royalty  in  those  islands 
**  has  long  sought  to  cultivate  an  English  alliance  ;  but  it  has 
been  reserved  for  the  present  [late]  enlightened  king  to  seek 
it  in  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  most  certainly  secured — bj 
planting  among  his  people,  with  all  the  advantages  which  can 
DC  derived  from  his  own  adhesion  to  it,  a  branch  of  our  Be 
formed  Churcii.  At  his  desire,  and  with  the  concurrence  oi 
our  Queen,  a  bishop  of  our  nation  has  been  consecrated  a1 
Lambeth,  to  bear  ttiB  precious  seed  to  the  distant  island  ol 
his  adoption.  To  him  is  to  be  committed  the  training  of  th€ 
future  heir  [what  kind  of  ii future  heir?]  to  the  throne.  Poi 
the  Bishop's  coming,  the  public  reception  of  the  young  prince 
into  the  Church  has  been  postponed  ;  whilst  to  mark  our  gra 
•cions  Queen's  interest  in  the  movement,  she,  even  in  this  daj 
of  her  sorrow,  htis  consented  to  be  sponsor  to  the  royal  youtib 
and  sends  out  sponsorial  gifts  befitting  England's  Queen  m 
pledges  of  the  reality  of  hc?r  interest  in  the  religious  act  ii 
which,  though  absent,  she  is  to  partake." 

There  is  a  painful  significance  in  the  entire  structure  of  th< 
bishop  of  Oxford's  "  preface,"  as  it  is  called.  He  alludes  U 
***  the  great  national  changes,  which,  in  our  own  age,  havt 
passed  over  the  critical  youth  of  this  people."  He  speaks  o 
"  the  rapid  development  of  the  true  principles  of  commerce 
the  struggle  for  independence,  the  passage  from  barbarity  t 
a  great  degree  of  refinement,  the  ripening  of  such  a  characte 
as  that  of  the  present  king,"  and  also  of  the  sudden  abandon 
ment  by  the  natitm  of  their  whole  heathen  mythology,  an< 
the  entire  destruction  of  their  idols  ;  but  the  only  agenc; 
which  he  recognizes  in  the  marvelous  religious  history  of  tba 
people,  is  that  of  the  "Queen-mother  who  strengthened  Ui 
halting  hands  of  a  young  and  trembling  king,'  and  of  th 
other  intrepid  woman  who  braved  the  wrath  of  Pole  in  he 
very  fires.  From  no  hint  or  expression  from  his  Lordship' 
pen  would  the  reader  learn  that  an  American  or  other  Chru 
iian  missionary  had  ever  put  his  foot  on  one  of  those  Islands 
and,  unless  an  allusion  to  the  fears,  which  the  Hawaiiana  loQi 
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had  of  their  old  idolatry,  such  as  are  said  to  have  clung  to  and 
haunted  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity,  be  considered 
an  exception,  he  ddcs  pot  indicate,  in  any  manner,  that  the 
religious  change  even  amounted  to  anything  more' than  '*  the 
sudden  and  entire  deliverance  of  the  people  from  the  meshei 
of  their  old  superstitions,"  the  whole  credit  of  which  he  as- 
cribes to  two  native  women  as  the  **  leading  instruments  P 
With  a  reticence  Regarding  American  and  English  non-episco- 
pal missions  iu  tlie  Pacific,  that,  in  view  of  the  scale  of  their 
operations  and  their  results,  is  really  sublime,  he  surveys  a 
field,  which,  seemingly,  is,  before  his  eyes,  one  of  unbroken 
heathenism,  waiting  for  conquest  by  tiie  Northern  and 
Southern  hierarchs  **of  our  Reformed  Church  ;"  and,  with  a 
jubilant  anticip;ition,  be  concludes  :  *^  From  the  Now  Zealand 
Church  our  Bishop  P  itteson — darum  et  venerabile  nomen — 
is  making  iiis  way  of  blessing  northward  throuj^h  the  Melan- 
esian  group.  Southward,  on  his  way  of  benediction,  may  the 
Bishop  of  Honolulu  speed,  until  the  two  advancing  currents  of 
the  living  waters  of  the  living  Go<pel  of  our  L.ird  knit  in  one 
long  grasp  the  hands  of  the  two  Inland  Prelates  [hands  kn|t 
by  two  advancing  "currents  of  water  1"J  and  they  kneel  to- 
gether on  the  shore  of  some  jointly  conquered  island  to  ex- 
claim, THIS  HATH  God  done  !'' 

Mr.  Hopkins'  book  is  one  of  the  noticeable  religious  pheno- 
mena of  the  times.  It  is  quite  a  readable  volume  ;  its  illue- 
trations  are  well  executed  ;  it  acknowledges  its  indebtedneee 
for  much  of  the  information  which  it  contains,  to  reports  of 
the  American  Board  and  to  better  books  that  preceded  it. 
In  part  it  does  justice  to  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the 
American  missionaries,  quoting,  without  dissent,  some  of  the 
strong  testimony  favorable  to  them,  and  concerning  the  results 
of  their  labors,  furnished  by  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  and  Mr. 
Jarves,  (both  gentlemen  of  high  standing  connected  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  America),  and  other  writers.  Mr.  H. 
also  himself  says  some  kind  things  of  them  ;  admits  the  oppo- 
•ition  which  they  encountered  from  many  careless  and  de- 
praved foreigners,  who  were  "  incensed  by  any  efforts  to  cur- 
tail the  freedom  with  which  tiiey  followed  their  cupidity  and 
their  libertinism  f  and  states  fact^,  as  indeed  it  was  impoe- 
rible  for  him  not  to  do  if  he  wrote  at  all,  which  are  an  imper- 
ishable memorial  of  their  devotedness,  and  success.  They 
and  their  fri(3nds,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  c^n  eiisily  pai^ 
don  his  makin;^  fun  of  the  *'poke  bonnets''  and  the  *^primneM 
and  unworldliness  of  attire  oefitting  missionaries'  wives,"  and 
the  dress  and  manners  of  the  missionaries  themselves ;  though 
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they  may  not  admire  the  taste  exhibited  in  such  criticisms 
Far  more  severe,  however,  must  be  the  judgment  of  all  right 
thinking  men  on  his  insinuation  (he  is  careful  not  to  make  i 
a  direct  charge)  of  their  de-ire  to  enrich  themselves  by  seek 
ing  a  support  at  the  Islands,  under  a  pretence  that  they  die 
not  wish  to  be  a  "  burthen  on  the  funds  of  the  Board,"  (p.  243) 
and  especially  his  treatment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  **j 
man,"  he  says, "  originally  distinguished  by  his  inAignificnnce,' 
ivhose  portrait  he  gives  in  a  carricature  engraving  designee 
to  represent  him  in  the  mot^t  odious  light  possible,  but  wbc 
was,  as  shown  by  statements  of  Mr.  Hopkins  himself,  one  o: 
the  greatest  benefactors  to  the  nation.  There  are  othei 
things  also  in  the  book  which  betray  an  intense  dislike  to  the 
American  missionaries,  and  an  end  to  serve  by  disparaging  anc 
misrepresenting  them  ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  togethei 
an  amusing  compilation  of  passages  in  which  the  missionariei 
are  both  commended  and  condemned  for  the  same  acts. 

The  reader  has  no  difllculty  in  understanding  the  animiu 
and  "final  cause  "  of  the  book  when  he  comes  to  the  closii^ 
chapters.  It  is  all  a  plea  for  the  new  mission.  It  makes, 
bnt  fails  to  make  out,  a  ca^^e.  It  admits  a  great  missionar} 
achievement,  and  also  proclaims  a  greater  missionary  failari. 
•*  Independents  and  Romanists,"  it  declares,  **  frankly  avon 
the  smallness  of  their  success  in  producing  a  vital  change. 
There  remains  for  trial  the  efforts  (sic)  of  the  English  Church. 
We  wait  to  see  what  may  be  the  effect  on  the  Hawaiian 
mind  of  the  beauty  of  her  holiness,  which  has  usually  been 
made  more  conspicuous  and  more  intense  in  missionary 
spheres.  That  religion  which  bears  on  its  credentiala  that 
it  is  pure,  must  also  show  itself  gentle.  It  is  not  the  rod 
of  the  avenger,  but  the  staff  of  the  shepherd,  which  will  re? 
claim  the  sheep  which  have  wandered,  and  guard  and  lead 
the  lambs  of  the  flock.  Barnabas  may  prevail  where  Boaner 
ges  is  powerless." 

To  accomplish  the  object  thus  indicated,  a  bishop  and  three 
clergymen  have  been  sent  from  England.  A  company  ol 
several  ladies,  bound  by  a  vow  of  celibacy  for  a  certain  period^ 
has  joined  them  for  labors  as  "Sisters  of  Mercy."  Of  course 
British  residents,  of  whom  there  are  a  few  score  on  the  IslandSi 
and  British  seamen  visiting  them,  are  spoken  of  as  the  parti- 
cular subjects  of  the  spiritual  care  of  this  mission.  But  the 
bishop  has  solicited  three  additional  clergymen  to  he  stationed 
immediately  at  other  places  on  Oahu,  Kauai,  and  Hawaii,  and 
specifies  a  work  to  be  done  by  them  among  the  natives  as  well 
as  fortheir  own  countrymen.    He  even  applies  for  men  to  be 
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cent  to  the  Marqaesas  and  MicronesianlBland^,  nlthou^b  on  tho 
former  there  18  a  mi^Hion  carried  on  entirely  bv  tlio  Hawaiiaa 
cbnrches,  and  on  tiie  latter  there  is  a  mission  of  Amencan8| 
^ded  by  native  Hawaiian  teachers  and  helpers,  and  prosecuted 
with  great  success  for  twelve  years,  under  the  direction  of  the 
American  Board.  Tiiese  f  tcts  illustrate  the  plain  avowals  of 
Mr.  Hopkins  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  regard  to  the  de» 
Bign  of  Bishop  Staley's  mi^^iou. 

We  are  led  to  say  somewhat  on  the  subject  of  this  self  sty  lec| 
Befomoed  Catholic  Mission  to.the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Hap 
waiiau  Islands,  not  because  of  an 'apprehension  concerning  its 
power  beyond  that  of  any  other  mission  among  that  people,  and 
certainly  from  no  unfriendliness  to  the  Church  of  England,  or 
any  other  feeling  than  one  of  gratification  at  the  extension  of 
her  legitimate  missionary  work,  but  from  considerations 
which  will  appear  as  we  proceed.  Wo  regard  the  action 
of  the  getters  up  of  this  movement  in  its  actual  form  as  viola* 
tors  of  that  law  of  missionary  comity,  which  the  chief  mission- 
ary societies  and  boards  acknowledge  as  of  binding  obliga- 
tion in  moral  right,  and  from  an  enlightened  regard  to  their 
common  interests  ;  and  which  none  was  earlier  to  announce, 
or  haA  ever  observed  with  more  strictness  towards  others, 
than  the  American  Board.  The  pleas  in  behalf  of  this  intru- 
sion into  the  field,  and  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  seizing  all 
tho  fruits  of  the  labors  and  expenditure  ot  the  missionaries 
of  that  Board,  are  untenable;  and  Christian  charity  and  a 
regard  to  equity  and  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
demand  a  rebuke  of  such  unfraternal,  and,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  prononiire  it,  unchristian  conduct.  The  protest  of  the 
American  Board,  uttered  in  a  calm  and  manly  Christian  tone 
at  Worcester,  was  called  tor  in  vindication  of  a  vital  mission- 
ary principle,  and  of  interests  far  hi<;;her  than  those  connected 
with  the  extension  of  any  sect  or  particular  church. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  Bishop  Staley  mission  was  sent  in 
response  to  an  application  from  the  kin«2:.  The  statement,  as 
thus  made,  is  deceptive.  The  origifi  of  the  mission  was  oa 
this  wise.  The  late  king,  from  tendencies,  and  under  influ- 
ences that  are  well  understood,  did  desire  an  Episcopal 
church  in  Honolulu,  and  to  connect  himself  and  his  family 
with  it.  It  was  thought  by  the  missionaries  and  others  sym- 
pathizing with  them,  that  a  church  of  that  denomination^ 
with  a  minister  of  an  evangelical  and  catholic  spirit,  for  the 
royal  household,  and  residents,  chiefly  foreigners,  in  the  capi- 
tal who  would  attend  it,  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Chris* 
tian  interests  of  the  Islands.    Before  anv  action  on  the  sab* 
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ject  at  the  Islandi^,  so  far  as  is  known,  Dr.  Anderson,  Fc 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board,  advised  an  Am< 
bishop  to  procure  the  sending  of  such  a  presbyter  froi 
country.  Some  consultations  were  had  to  that  end,  but 
failed.  In  December,  1859,  Dr.  Armstrong,  formerly  f 
gionary,  but  at  the  time  filling  the  post  of  President  o 
Board  of  Education,  niid  Mr.  Wyllie,  an  English  gentl 
who  was,  and  still  is.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  wn 
behalf  of  the  king,  to  Rev.  William  Ellis  in  London 
reference  to  obtaining  an  Episcopal  minister  who  e 
receive  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  from  the  Island 
an  additional  sum  to  be  contributed  in  England.  ' 
letters,  and  other  documents  to  which  we  shall  refer  i 
connection,  are  published  in  Dr.  Anderson's  recent  v< 
entitled  "  The  Hawaiian  Islands."  They  express  a  wish 
pastor  of  merely  a  single  congregation  to  be  established 
capital.  "  You  have  lived  here,  and  have  associated 
American  missionaries  ;  you  would,  therefore,  know  at 
what  kind  of  a  man  would  be  calculated  to  do  good  hore,"  ^ 
Dr.  Armstrong.  And  he  continues  :  "  I  may  add,  also 
I  address  you  at  the  request  of  several  Episcopalians  f  fo 
ers],  who  are  among  our  best  people.  They  want  a  m 
evangelical  sentiments,  of  respectable  talents,  and  most  > 
plary  Christian  life.  A  High  church  man,  or  one  of 
Christian  habits,  would  not  succeed."  Mr.  Wyllie  also  s| 
and  speaks  only,  of  "  the  establishment  in  this  capital 
Episcopal  church"— -of  ** an  [not  the]  Episcopal  church  I 
He  refers  Mr.  Ellis  to  a  letter  addressed  to  **the  I 
Charg6  d'Affaires  and  Consul-Genoral  in  liondon,"  whicl 
not  appeared  in  print,  but  which  doubtlesf*  was  in  accon 
with  the  communications  sent  to  Mr  Ellis.* 


*  Mr.  Hopkins'  Btatement  BcemA  worded  wiili  a  titii.l.<  d  adrditnrw.    I 
follows:    *'The  last  act  of  the  king  that  will  fall  m;.  hi' n  the  scope  c: 

gAge.«,  is  the  request  woicli  he  has  prererred  to  the  Chitich  and  people  ci 
md  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  Kefornied  Epit^copal  Clnirch  in  Hawa: 
tbe  r)ib  of  Deoeuiber,  1^59,  Mr.  Wyllie  c  mmiuiieated  to  His  Majesty's 
sentatifo  io  London,  ike  device  of  the  King  and  Qiu-'mi  to  have  a 
erected  in  their  capital :  towards  the  support  of  which  the  king  offers  onl 
behalf  and  that  ot  residents  who  desire  the  church's  Borvices.  a  certain  i 
His  Majesty  oflers  to  give  a  piece  of  Innd  for  the  chni  ch,  and  to  erect  a 
Tbe  king  directed  his  repret^entative  to  confer  on  the  subject  with  the 
bishop  of  Csnterbuiy,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  church  societlci*.- 

?iiently  the  king  wrote  un  auto.zraph  letter  to  Her  Majesty,  and  by  his  Min 
'oreign  Relations  to  the  Prims te  and  to  Iav\  Russell-'— //ateciii,  &c..  p. 
Mr  Hopkins  would  have  us  believe  that  the  king  desired  tho  establie 
in  a  wide  ^-euse,  of  the  *'  Reformed  Eiiiscopal  church  in  Hawaii ;"  yet  he 
that  the  request  was  only  for  an  Episcopal  Church  and  minister  in  Hon< 
not  for  a  minion  to  tho  Islands— much  lera  for  a  bishop  with  a  ateiOr  of  i 
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Mr.  Ellis  baying  received  this  request  for  assistance  in 
finding  a  suitable  man,  and  obtaining  the  small  pccuniHry  help;: 
needed,  according  to  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  waited  dn 
Mr.  Hopkins,  and  learned  from  the  latter,  that  *'he  waa 
already  in  co-operntion  with  parties  in  England,  endeavoring  to 
send  out  not  a  simple  clergyman,  as  desired  by  the  king,  but  a 
bishop."  Mr.  Ellis'  judgment  was  disrep^arded.  and  his  assistr 
ance  was  bluffed  off,  by  the  zealous  representative  of  his  Ha- 
waiian Majesty,  who,  as  Mr.  Ellis  ascertained,  "was  associated 
with  that  section  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  which  tha 
greatest  number  of  perverts  to  Popery  has  proceeded,  and  be- . 
tween  whom,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  the  difference  is  re- 
ported  to  be  slight." 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  and  others  of, 
the  same  sort  of  churchmapship,  were  enlisted  in  support  of 
Mr.  Hopkins'  scheme.     The  Bishop  of  London,  who  cordially 
approved  the  measure  proposed  in  Dr.  Armstron^j's  and  Mr. 
Wyllie's  letters  objected,  as  it  appears  from  an  editorial  arti-, 
de  in  "  The  Evening  Standard    (a  London   newspaper)  of: 
Nov.  14,  1861,  so  decidedly  to  that  of  sending  a  bishop  as  to. 
come  near  defeating  it.    The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  under 
date  of  Sept.  28,  1800,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Dr.  Anderson^ 
denied  that  he  gave  encouragement  to  the  plan,  and  promised 
tliat  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  connect  it  with  the 
Societv  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  he  would  lay  Dr.  Ander- 
Bou's  letter  before   the    persons  who   chiefly  administer   ita»« 
affairs.     **  I  shall  be  truly  sorry,"  he  added,  "  if  any  circum- 
stances shall  occur  calculated  to  create  jealousy  between  par* 
ties  who  have   the  same  great  end  in  view — an  object  which 
Would  be  counteracted  by  collision  in  the  same  degree  as  it 
may  be  promoted  by  co-operation." 

It  is  evident  from  the  fact^  that  the  idea  of  a  bishop  and  an 
Epii^copal  mission  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  originated  in  Eng- 
land, or  with  other  parties  in  Honolulu  suggesting  it  to 
persons  in  England,  and  not  with  the  king  or  any  natives  of 
the  Islands.  Bishop  Staley  and  his  presbyters  were  not 
selected  by  Archbishop  Sumner  or  Bishop  Tait,  neither  did 
either  of  these  prelates  at  first  favor  the  plan  of  sending 
them.  As  the  latter  decidedly  objected  to  it  in  November, 
1861.  and  yet,  in  the  following  month  took  part  in  consecra- 

tcrs.  if  the  kin«;*8  letter  to  Queen  Victoria,  or  either  of  Mr.  Wyllio's  letteit 
bere  n'forred  to,  had  expressed  a  desire  for  the  latter,  would  not  Mr.  HoplLiiui 
ba^tf  said  so,  or  quoted  fi'om  the  do<:umonts  in  bis  book,  unless  they  prove  iod 
plainly  that  the  kiug  **  subseqiently  '*  merely  yielded  to  a  proposal  pre 
upon  kirn? 
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ting  Bishop  Staley,  and  afterwards  said  that  this  was  '*  done  in 
Mcordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  king  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands/'  it  is  probable  that  during  that  interval,  which  was 
nearly  two  years  after  the  application  for  a  simple  clergy- 
man, an  expression  of  the  wish  of  the  king  was  received  in 
reply  to  a  correspondence  that  had  been  carried  on  from 
England.  The  desire  which  the  king  finally  expressed,  was 
not  original  with  him.  Tlie  real  paternity  of  the  mission  is  to  be 
found  in  England.  We  bring  no  indictment  against  England's 
honored  Queen,  who,  with  the  information  possessed  by  her, 
doubtless  saw  nothing  in  her  share  of  the  transaction  but  an 
act  of  Christian  charity.  Earl  Rus.^ell,  also,  looking  upon  the 
matter  from  the  standpoint  of  worldly  policy,  did  as  we 
should  ex|>ect  a  mere  statesman  to  do  ;  and  we  can  easily 
comprehend  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  would  feel  bound,  by  obligations  which 
they  were  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  notwithstanding  their 
ebjections  to  the  plan  of  the  mission,  to  consecrate  Mr. 
8taley.  But  there  is  nothing  which  justifies  the  previous 
doings  of  the  self-appointed  committee  that  had  been  at 
work  for  many  months  to  accomplish  such  results,  or  that 
saves  from  just  condemnation  a  mission  designed  to  bring  the 
Hawaiian  nation  into  the  Church  of  England,  and  thus  to 
supplant  on  those  Islands  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  of 
the  American  Board  and  the  institutions  which  they  had 
eatablished.  To  seek  this  end  through  an  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  king,  was  as  little  justifiable  as  it  would  have 
been  to  labor  for  it  by  another  method.  The  kinjr  had  a 
right  to  attach  himself  to  any  form  of  religious  belief  and 
worship  that  ho  might  prefer,  and  to  take  measures  to  secure 
for  himself,  and  foreign  residents,  and  his  own  subjects,  that 
hind  of  instruction  which  they  desired.  In  this  he  had  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  missionaries  and  the  officers  of  the 
American  Board.  But  a  proselyting  mission,  designed  to  act 
on  those  who  had  not  asked  for  it,  is  an  altogether  different 
affair.  Even  if  the  king  had  entertained,  at  the  outset,  the 
Bame  fe(5lings  regarding  such  a  mission  which  he  afterwards 

:  manifested  towards  Bishr)p  Staley  and  his  co-ad jutors,  and 
had  solicited  it  with  whatever  friendly  or  unfriendly  purpose 
towards  the  American  mission.  Christian  men  naving  at 
heart   the    highest  interests   of  the  kinjrdom   of   Christ  in 

^Hawaii,  and  understanding  all  the  relations  of  the  subject, 
would  have  governed  their  action  by  other  considerations 

cthan  the  mere  request  of  the  king. 

tWe  are  well  aware  that  churchmen  of  the  stamp  of  those 
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responsible  for  this  moTement  (evincing,  as  they  do,  by  their 
ooudact,  that  tliey  regard  non-Episcopalians,  however  nsefol^' 
BQd  showing  by  their  a&eftih)ee»  thnt  they  are  approved  of 
Gfod.  as  having  no  religious  rights  which  they  of  the  tme 
:;biiixh  are  bonnd  to  respect)  ni'e  not  likely  to  be  inflnenced 
by  any  of  our  argnuients  or  appeals.  On  the  contrary,  some 
M  them  will  d<iubtles8  exnlf  in  the  confession,  which  they 
think  we  m^ike  by  our  complaints  springing  from  fear,  to  the 
mperior  attractiveness  and  power  of  the  church  system.  We 
Seem  it  none  the  less  important,  on  this  account,  to  assert 
right  principles,  and  appeal  to  churchmen  who  regard  the 
tnie  disciples  of  Christ,  under  all  forms  of  church  organiza- 
tion, as  members  of  his  body,  and  injury  to  them  as  injury  to 
the  one  body  of  which  he  is  the  head,  to  judge  a  question 
like  the  one  now  before  us.  Brethren  in  Christ,  who  really 
love  one  another,  and  rejoice  in  each  other's  successes,  may 
do  each  other  wrong.  There  are  some  intimations  of  danger 
of  this  sort  in  Western  Asia,  and  possibly  in  other  missionary 
fields.  The  larger  missionary  societies  of  "  the  Church,*' in 
Bngland  and  America  have  recognized  tlie  princi|3le  for 
which  we  contend,  and,  in  general,  observe  it.  The  principle 
of  which  we  speak  is  that  of  a  territorial  division  of  mission* 
ary  fields,  to  avoid  the  evils  of  competition,  and  possibly  con- 
fiicting  systems  of  policy  on  the  same  ground.  An  exception 
IB  necessarily  mnde  of  gnmt  ctties,  which  are  the  common  en- 
trance to  distinct  mission  fields  in  the  interior  of  a  country,' 
and  of  such  other  points  as  mjv}'  bo  indispensable  connecting 
posts  ;  but  in  these  it  is  incumbent  on  the  diflFerent  missionary 
aprencles  to  repird  each  other's  acquired  rights,  and  avoid  col- 
lisions and  causes  of  embarrass^ment  to  one  another  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent. 

The  justification  of  this  intrusive  mission  is  made,  in  Mr. 
Hopkins'  b(X)k,  and  by  other  writers,  to  rest  on  palpably  in- 
consistent grounds.  One  is  that  the  Am<»ricnn  mission  has 
proved  unable  to  christianize  the  Islands,  and  there  is  a  ne- 
cessitv  for  the  Ijiiher  efticiencv,  on  the  Hawaiian  mind,  of 
'•the  beauty  of  holiness  in  the  English  church."  Mr.  Hop- 
kins quotes  an  authority  which  insists  on  the  American  mis- 
sion bcinir  a  failure  because  of  the  shamefnlness  of  the  pros- 
titution which  it  has  not  prevented  at  Honolulu  ;  and  himself, 
admitting  that  *' the  crusnde  of  the  missionaries  against  the 
licentiousness  of  the  people  rapidly  effected  a  great  apparent 
change,"  illnstnit<»8  the  superior  beauty  of  holiness  m  the 
church  of  England  on  one  of  its  members,  by  the  following 
unliable  language  :  ^  They  clothed  and  converted  the  native«, 
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and  they  produced — not,  alas  I  a  regenerated  people — but  a 
nation  of  hypocrites.  These  seemod  not  only  to  d.)  what  the 
missionaries  required,  but  they  imitated  the  manner,  tones, 
and  the  very  appearance  of  the  missionaries  themselves.  In 
fact,  they  are  admirable  mimics.  The  missionaries'  gesture 
and  intonation,  their  soft,  feline  style  of  approach,  their  very 
seat  in  the  saddle,  the  sun-burnt  black  suit,  all  were  exactly 
counterfeited — nothing  escaped  them  I  It  is  onlv  doin<?  the 
missionaries  justice  to  say  that  they  might  well  have  been 
deceived  by  such  a  lookmg  resemblance  of  themselves."— 
pp.  350-1.  "  A  nation  of  hypocrites  1"  Sucli  is  the  argument 
wnich  goes  forth  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, for  a  new  agency,  regardless  of  the  previous  one's  right 
of  possession,  as  acknowledged  by  recognized  missionary  com- 
mon law,  to  '*  regenerate  the  people." 

It  is  hard  to  command  patience  to  reply  to  an  allegation 
like  this.  What  are  the  facts  known  to  M  the  world?  "They 
doihed  and  converted  the  natives."  Think  of  what  refined, 
delicate  ladies?,  from  the  choicest  circles  of  New  England  so- 
ciety, endured,  when,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  the  souls  of 
men,  tliey  took  up  their  abode,  at  first  in  low  grass  hut«,  in  a 
filthy  vill  ige  of  heathen  savages,  men  and  women  all  around 
them,  and  coming  in  as  visitors,  frequently  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete nudity.  Mr.  Hopkins  says  :  "  Till  tnught  otherwise  by 
the  missicmaries,  the  natives  had  no  conception  that  aphro- 
disaic,  indulgencies  were  even  wrong  or  hurtful ;  they  had 
not  a  word  to  express  chastity  in  their  language."  "  They 
had  not  a  name  for  gratitude."  They  had  no  conscience  that 
made  them  ivshamed  of  the  most  bruUil  indulgences,  even  in 

fmbiic,  of  falsehood,  or  theft,  or  fraud,  or  murder.  Their  re- 
igion  was  one  of  bloody  rites,  the  most  degrading  and  cruel 
superstitions,  of  numberless  human  sacrifices.  "From  forty 
years  of  occasional  intercourse  with  the  ships  of  civilized  and 
commercial  nations,  they  had  acquired  nothnig  but  new  vices, 
new  diseases,  new  implements  of  mutual  destruction,  and  the 
art  of  distilling  a  fiery  drink  for  the  purpose  of  intoxication." 
The  casting  off  of  the  old  system  of  tahoo  and  idolatry,  on- 
the  eve  of  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  in  1820,  had  no 
other  motive  than  to  free  the  chiefs  and  chief  women  from 
certain  restraints,  and  open  the  way  for  a  grosser  sensualism. 
What  sublimer  spectacle  on  earth  can  angels,  in  this  age  of 
the  world,  look  down  upon  than  that  of  a  little  company  of 
Christian  teacbers  sitting  down  for  a  life-work  of  heavenly 
benediction  in  the  midst  of  such  a  community  I  They  pa- 
tiently endured  and  toiled  until  they  learned  the  languaget 
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raduced  it  to  writing,  translated  the  Bible,  prepared  school- 
booksi,  wrote  Ohristian  bvmns  and  triicts,  established  sohools, 
and  preached  Christ,  ^  the  power  of  God  and  the  wiedom  of 
God."  After  years  bad  passed  away  they  began  to  see  npir- 
itual  frait.  Mr.  Hopkins  ridicules  the  running  of  crowds  of 
half-clothed  natives,  with  slates  in  their  hands,  to  the  places 
of  iiiHtrnction  ;  bat  who.  with  the  heart  of  a  man,  could  see 
anght  in  such  a  scene  bnt  what  would  fill  him  with  delight  7 
At  the  end  of  forty  years  we  find  a  nation  with  Christianity 
its  only  acknowled^ecl  religion.  Instead  of  a  despotism,  which 
held  every  man's  life  and  possessions  at  the  pleasure  of  vio- 
lent chiefs  and  superstitious  priests,  we  see  a  government  of 
laws  jastiy  administered  by  regularly  constituted  courts,  un- 
der a  constitutional  king,  and  an  elective  parliament,  in  which 
the  debates  are  conducted  with  dignity,  and  frequent  exhi- 
bitions of  intellectual  ability.  We  find  a  college  and  high- 
schools  for  i)oth  sexes  rivaling  aimilar  institutions  in  our  own 
conntrv,  and  a  system  of  instruction  so  broad  that  even  Mr. 
Hopkins  says  that  education  has  '*  embraced  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  population  than  it  has  even  done  in  Great  Britain, 
in  Prussia,  or  in  New  England."  Mr.  Dana  declares  the  safety 
for  life  and  property  to  be  such  now  among  those  lately  in- 
veterate thiev«>s,  that  "  a  man  may  travel  alone  with  money 
through  the  wildest  spots  unarmed  ;"  and  Dr.  Anderson  tes- 
tifies of  his  experience  in  journeying:  '*We  slept  ut  night 
with  open  doors,  had  no  apprehension,  and  lost  nothing." 
Christian  marriage  has  taken  theplaceof  polygamy  and  poly- 
andry ;  licentiousness,  thoui::h  it  largely  prevails  outi^ide  of 
the  church,  and  is  one  of  the  easily-besetting  sins  within  it, 
now  sliuns  tlie  diy,  and  is  subjected  to  tlie  discipline  of  the 
church  ;  and  mothers  no  morj  bury  their  inf int  children 
alive,  nor  do  children  (Inu  dispose  of  their  aged  and  infirm 
parents.  As  to  their  rcligiou-^  character,  Mr.  D.ina  observes  : 
**  I  found  no  hut  without  its  Bible  and  hymn-book  in  the  na- 
tive tongue  ;  and  the  practice  of  f  tmily  prayer,  and  grace  be- 
fore meat,  though  it  be  over  no  more  than  a  calabash  of  poe 
and  a  few  dried  fish,  and  whether  at  home  or  on  journeys,  is 
as  common  as  in  Ni*w  Eiiglmd  a  conlury  ago." 

The  volume  whirli  Dr.  Anderson  has  published  as  the  fruit 
of  his  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  to  missionary  literature  for  the  exhibition 
which  it  gives  of  fund,  mental  missionary  principles,  and  the 
difficult  practical  probK*ms  that  nrise  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
missionary  work  among  a  heathen  and  barbarous  people  from 
its  beginning  to  its  finishing.     This  last  problem — the  fin- 
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ishiiig  of  a  mission  that  ha»  accomplished  its  deftign  as  siich, 
is  an  altogether  new  one.  That  it  has  come  up  tirst  in  con- 
nection with  these  most  degraded  islands  of  the  Pacific,  is 
,  one  of  tlie  most  instructive,  as  well  as  m  irvollous  fact*  in  the 
history  of  the  gospel.  We  can  well  imagine  the  delight  with 
which  the  venerable  Secretjiry,  who  has  watched  and  guided 
this  work  from  almost  its  very  commencement,  'surveyed  i-a 
results  as  presented  to  him  in  his  late  four  months'  sojourn 
amii]  the  scenes  of  its  trials  and  triumphs.  The  narrative  of 
his  tour  through  the  Islands,  though  written  with  admirable 
8im[)licity,  has  all  the  interest  of  a  romance.  He  presents 
the  facts  of  his  observations  and  of  history  with  a  candor  and 
discrimination  and  fulness  which  make  them  strike  the  mind 
of  tho  thoughtful  reader  witli  greater  force,  because  of  the  ina- 
possibility  of  attributing  exaggeration  to  the  description,  or 
.to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  Some  excitement  of 
feeling,  if  he  had  betrayed  it,  would  be  pardoned  in  his  accounts 
of  the  congregations  (from  500  to  1200  and  2500  persons)  which 
every  where  met  him — "those  upturned  faces,  those  beiroiug 
countenances,  those  trembling  lips,  and  speaking  eyes,  when 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting  they  Ciime  around  to  shake  hands 
and  say  Aloha — love  to  you,"  after  he  had  addressed  them  on 
the  themes  of  spiritual  religion,  and.  sometimes  spoken  of  the 
civil  war  in  America,  concerning  which  they  were  well-inform- 
ed from  the  native  newspapers  which  they  read,  and  by  which 
their  sympathies  were  strongly  enlisted  with  those  of  loyal 
Christians  in  the  Northern  States.  **  The  natives,"  he  re- 
mark>  •*  have  built  more  than  a  hundred  meeting-houses,  or 
chu^hes,  with  but  little  foreign  aid.  I  understood  Mr.  Ly- 
ons to  say  that  towards  a  few  of  the  dozen  churches  built  un- 
der his  supervision,  the  government  m  kIo  a  smtill  contribution, 
with  the  underst-uiding  that  it  should  huve  the  right  of  using 
them  for  schools,  but  for  nothing  else.  In  the  building  of  the 
oldtr,  larger,  more  ex]»ensive  churches,  the  government,  as 
such,  had  no  agency.  The  aggregate  <*ost  of  the  churches  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Some  of  the 
largest  are  built  of  coral,  or  blocks  of  lava,  and  several  of  these 
have  galleries  ;  more  are  framed  wooden  houses,  painted  white  ; 
one,  on  Kauai,  is  of  a  litrht-colored  sandstcme  :  a  few  have 
adobe  walls,  that  is,  of  mud  hardened  in  the  snn,  and  a  few  are 
ofirrass.  They  have  slips  or  pews.  Most  have  bells;  and 
"  the  s^undrof  the*.church-!roing  bell"  among  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  those  Islands,  se(»mod  to  me  as  sugirestive,  as  delightful,  as 
amonj:^  the  hills  and  vallevs  of  mv  native  land."* 


*  The  ilawftiian  I>land8,  p.  299. 


^  Nearly  one-third  of  thd  entire  population — a  larger  proper- 
icm  than  in  any  of  the  United  States,  are  commuuiCHnt  luem* 
lerd  of  the  Protestant  churches.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the 
DUNUonaries  and  Dr.  Anderson,  that,  making  the  proper  allow- 
oces,  the  evidences  of  a  true  and  saving  piety  are  as  general 
ad  uatisfactory  as  in  the  churches  of  evangelical  denomina- 
ioD8  in  this  country.  If  many  of  tli^  church  members  fall 
sto  sin,  they  often  return  with  increased  humility  and  stead- 
■atness,  so  that  the  lapsed  and  recovered  ones  become  at 
BD^th  pillars  in  the  church.  The  benevolence  of  the7;hurch- 
0  16  gratifying ;  the  smallest  aggregate  of  contributions  in 
ight  years  being  reported  as  $18,035,  while  the  largest 
BiooDted  to  $26,069.  A  missionary  society  has  been  sus- 
Itned  for  several  years,  and  has  sent  native  ministers  and 
Bttchers  to  the  Micronesian  and  Marquesas  Islands ;  in  the 
itter  group,  succeeding  well  among  a  cannibal  race,  where 
oth  American  and  English  missionaries  had  previously  tried 
nd  failed.  And  yet,  all  this  is  nothing  but  a  conversion  to 
jpocrisy  I    What  rebuke  can  be  too  indignant  on  the  officifil 

Sresentfitive  of  the  government  now  acknowledged  as  an 
ependent,  civilized,  and  Christian  one,  b^  all  Christendom, 
Ir  uttering  such  a  calumny,  and  on  the  distinguished  prelate, 
rlio«  we  charitably  hope,  in  amazing  ignorance,  endorsed  it  7 
It  is  admitted  that  those  whose  idea  of  Christianity  is,  that 
t  IB  a  refined  civilization,  will  find  much  not  conformed  to  it 
a  the  present  social  condition  of  these  recently  converted 
av^ges ;  but  Christianity  is  distinct  from  the  material  and 
ooisLi  advancement  which  it  produces.  The  Saviour  of  the 
rorld  ate  with  his  fingers,  dipping  the  "  sop  in  the  dish"  with- 
Qt  aid  from  spoon  or  furk,  ana  slept  on  the  ground,  on  a  bed 
hat  could  be  carried  awav  beneath  one's  arm.  Comparing 
he  Hawaiians  with  what  tney  were,  and  this  is  the  only  right 
tandard  of  comparison,  the  change  appears  a  miracle.  None 
re  more  sensible  of  the  deception  and  vices  of  Hawaiian 
hsracter  than  the  missionaries.  The  fact,  charged  as  a  re- 
•roach,  that  they  have  suspended  one  in  six  of  the  church 
lembers  from  the  communion,  attests  their  fidelity.  Long 
mst  be  the  struggle  with  old  habits,  as  in  the  days  of  earlv 
Christianity,  before  asymmetrical  Christian  development  wiU 
e  attained.  But  if  tlie  sores  on  the  body  of  Christianity  in 
[awaii  are  to  condemn  its  spiritual  parentage,  what  do  St. 
liies  in  London,  and  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
Bathenism  of  England,  prove  conceruing  the  Anglicanism 
rhich  has  had  full  possession  of  them  for  centuries?  Will 
he  eaaily  besetting  sin  of  the  Hawaiians  be  inare  readily 
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overcome  by  breaking  down  the  legal  restraints  against  which 
Mr.  Hopkins  declaims,  or  denying  thatSonday  is  the  Sabbath 
as  Bishop  Staley  in  one  of  his  printed  sermons  does,  and  sub- 
stituting sacerdotal  vestments,  and  histrionic  worship,  and  a 
system  of  regenerating  forms  and  ordinances,  for  the  spiritual 
torces  that  reside  in  the  written  word  of  God  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  ?  The  nation  may  die  out  from  the  effects 
of  former  vices,  diseases  which  no  moral  force  can  now  arrest, 
and  other  causes, — though  the  percentage  of  decrease,  has  hill- 
en  from  sixty-five,  which  was  its  rate  at  the  begininjj  of  the 
mission,  to  five,  which  is  the  latest  report,  and  Mr.  Hopkins 
expresses  the  opinion  that  *'  the  population  has  touched 
the  lowest  point ;"  but,  if  it  does,  will  this  prove  that  Hawaii- 
an piety  has  been  a  myth,  or  that  an  intoned  liturgy,  a  silk 
apron,  sfiovel,  hat,  lawn-sleeves,  and  mitre,  would  have  saved 
it  more  surely  than  the  simple  Christianity  which  has  been 
given  it? 

Much  is  said,  in  certain  quarters,  of  the  prevalence  of 
Romanism,  Mormonism,  and  irreligion  outside  of  the  missionary 
churches  as  furnishing  an  open  and  ready  field  for  the  new 
mission.  The  Romish  boast  of  having  one-third  of  the  people 
is  doubtless  a  great  exaggeration  ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  tlie 
Papal  mission  has  gathered  in  a  pretty  large  body  pf  excom- 
municated and  disaffected  church  members,  and  of  the  baser 
sort  of  population  never  more  than  nominally  Protestant,  and 
easily  wrought  upon  by  the  religious  aspects  and  hope  of 
temporal  gains  presented  by  that  system.    The  Mormons  are 

J)robably  about  half  their  reputed  number,  which  is  over 
bur  thousand  souls,  gathered  on  one  retired  spot.  Both 
these  are.  of  course,  open  enemies  to  the  Protestant  mission, 
and  to  be  met  as  such.  The  Romish  influence  is  feared  only 
as  it  gains  political  power.  Mormonism  is  no  object  of  fear 
at  all.  The  new  Reformed  Catholic  mission  has  no  more  power 
over  them  than  has  the  American  mission.  If  it  succeeds,  it  will 
be  by  the  same  process  which  is  pursued  in  our  own  country, 
when  one  denomination  comes  m  to  gather  the  fruits  of  a 
revival  which  has  occurred  under  the  labors  of  another  body 
of  Christians. 

A  plea  for  the  new  mission,  discordant  with  the  one  above 
considered,  which  is  also  urged,  is,  that  it  is  no  more  wrong  to 
go  into  a  christianized  community,  like  the  one  in  the  Hft* 
waiian  Islands,  with  a  better  form  of  Christianity,  inviting  Ob 
acceptance  of  it  by  the  people,  than  it  is  to  labor  for  the  same 
object  in  older  christianized  lands.  But  infancy  cannot  besr 
what  hardens  and  Btrengthens  manhood.    The  strifes  of 
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tarian  propagandism,  bad  enough  apy  where,  must  be  attend- 
ed with  the  greatest  evils  in  Fuch  a  community.  The  Anieri- 
qan  mission  isjust  cnrrying  its  chnrches  through  the  perilous 
crisis  of  change  from  dependence  on  mission  funds  and  gov- 
eroment  to  ecclesiastical  independence  and  self-support. 
Interference  from  without  must  be  productive  of  mischief  in 
proportion  to  the  influence  which  it  exerts.  It  would  be 
Dqnally  so  if  the  parties  were  reversed.  Such  is  the  i)resent 
position  of  the  cau^e  of  Christianity  in  the  Islands  that  the 
rreat  need  to  its  enlargement  is  the  energy  of  development 
from  within.  Giving  them  additional  missionaries  from 
abroad,  instead  of  helping,  jjctually  hinders  this  result.  The 
child  that  is  always  carried  will  never  learn  to  walk.  To 
teach  the  young  eagle  to  fly,  the  mother  withdraws  the  sup- 
port of  her  wing  at  the  right  time,  and  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  its  safety.  Not  oflers  of  more  help,  but  all  healthful 
stimulus  to  do  without  foreign  assistance — not  the  introduc- 
tion of  divisions,  and  the  diverting  of  attention  from  what  is 
highest  to  the  lesser  matters  of  importance  in  the  spiritual 
temple,  but  incitements  to  union  in  eflbrt,  and  to  a  zeal  born 
only  of  the  constraining  love  of  Christ,  are  the  true  charity 
which  is  called  for  by  the  circumstances  in  which  an  evidently 
wise  and  benevolent  policy  meets  the  counteracting  influence 
•gainst  which  we  protest. 

We  can  recall  no  missionary  field  more  fully  taken  posses- 
sion of  bv  any  agency  than  this  has  been  by  the  American 
Bbard.  wliich  has  expended  a  million  of  dollars  in  its  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  nevfer  had  the  law  of  missionary  comity  a  stronger 
claim  to  be  respected  than  it  has  in  this  case.  Yet  in  an  in- 
stance, when  a  similar,  but  far  less  objectionable  interlerence, 
with  the  work  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  Madagas- 
car, where  the  number  of  missionaries  and  converts  compared 
with  the  population  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  S;«n(Jwich 
Islands,  was  recently  threatened,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
gave  expression  to  his  sense  of  justice  and  right  in  the  fol- 
lowing forcible  terms : 

'*  I  am  certain,"  he  said,  "  that  there  are  persons  whose 
names  are  on  that  list  who,  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  things  in  Madagascar,  with  what  has  been  done,  what 
18  doing,  and  what  is  in  preparation,  would  no  more  think  of 
disturbing  the  operations  ot  this  noble  body  than  they  would 
think  of  upsetting  the  church  of  England,  and  spreaciing  dis- 
order in  all  the  parishes  of  this  country."  And  he  continued, 
in  another  connection  :  "I  am  afraid  that  it  will  introduce  a 
new  principle,  that  may  be  subversive  of  all  harmony,  and 
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act  most  injuriously  upoii  missionary  operations  in  general. 
There  has  been  hitherto  recognized,  among  all  mitisionariea 
in  the  Protestant  denomination,  a  kind  of  courtesy,  that  they 
should   not  interfere  one  with  another,  unless   it  could  be 
proved   that  a  field  was  shainefnlly  ill-worked,  or  that  there 
w^erc  heretical  doctrines  taught,  or   th  it  mischief  was  being 
done  instead  of  good.     As  to  interfering  one  with  another, 
thrusting  yourself  into  another  min*s  vineyard,  not  attending 
to  your  own,  but  ever  spying  out  what  your  neighbor  is 
doing  —that  is  contrary  to  the  received  principle  of  missionarr 
operations.     It  is  contrary  to  acknowledged  courtesies,  and  if 
it  be  allowed  to  gain  hcrid  it  will  lead  to  a  civil  w.ir  among 
missionaries  ten  times  more  distressing  in  its  consequences 
than  even  the  civil  war  in  America.     I  do  hope  that  all  p.ir- 
ties  will  very  seriously  consider  before  they  allow  themselves 
to  go  one  siep  farther.     I  should  most  deeply  lament  to  see 
that  the  church  of  England,  which  has  been  so  true  and  so 
energetic,  which  has  exhibited  so  deep  and  solemn  an  appre- 
ciation  of  the  work  of  its  brother  Protestants  and  brother 
Christians  in  foreign  lands,  should  now  be  coming  forward  in 
a  spirit  of  selfishness  and  mean  aggrandizement,  for  the  par- 

Eose  of  tearing  from  the  hands  of  others  the  work  that  tnej 
ave  so  nobly  and  so  signally  performed." 
A  rival  mission,  competing  for  the  fruits  of  labor  previ- 
ously bestowed  on  a  heathen  soil,  is  rightfully  objected  to  in 
terms  as  vigorous  as  those  employed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
though  it  comes  professedly  as  a  friend  and  ally,  and  really 
intends  to  be  such.  Bishop  Staley  disclaims,  as  the  projectors 
of  the  proposed  new  mission  in  Madagascar  did,  all  unfrater- 
nal  intentions.  "  We  must  make  it  clear,"  he  says,  "  that  we 
do  not  go  forth  to  ignore  and  override  what  has  oeen  done  by 
others ;''  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  **  nothing 
would  shake  all  religious  belief  in  the  Islands  more  eflfectu- 
ally  than  for  us  to  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  those 
forms  of  Christianity  with  which  they  [the  people]  are  now 
famili  ir."  It  is  not  clear  just  wh;it  the  bishop  and  his  pres- 
byters will  consider  as  amounting  to  a  hostility  that  would 
work  so  tremendous  an  evil.  They  disclaim  the  name  of 
Protestant;  and,  by  the  resemblance  of  ceremonies  and  doc- 
trine, they  perplex  the  natives  with  doubt  as  to  how  far  tfcd 
Reformed  Catholics  differ  from  the  Roman  Catholics.  They 
allow  no  church  organization  on  the  Islands  as  valid  except 
their  own,  and  that  which  proclaims  allegiance  to  the  Pope. 
They  c  irry  on  a  system  of  operations  for  gaining  the  natives 
from  the  other  churches  into  their  church.    They  decline  to 
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itemize  with  the  American  missionaries^  even  so  much  as 
meet  them  in  a  prayer-meeting.  One  of  the  presbyters 
iblishes  in  a  Honolulu  newspaper  that,  by  an  expected  act 
baptism,  "  England's  bishop,  sent  with  power  to  bless," 
jold  "  robe  the  young  chief  with  Christ^  own  righteous- 
88"-— of  course  in  a  manner  impossible  to  Mr.  Clark,  and  re- 
idiated  by  him  who,  in  the  providence  of  God,  was  actually 
Uedf  to  administer  the  rite  ;  and  the  teaching  of  Bishop 
aley's  sermons,  judging  from  the  two  specimens  which  we 
kve  of  them,  is  "  another  gospel"  from  that  which  the  con- 
>rted  natives  have  been  taught  by  their  spiritual  fathers. 
IB  di£Scult  to  see  how  he  couldmore  effectually  "  ignore  and 
erride  what  has  been  done  by  others,"  except  the  Momanists, 
an  he  does. 

The  affiliations  and  spirit  of  his  mission,  and  its  aims,  stand 
rth,  in  high  relief,  m  the  picture  presented  by  the  pro- 
amme  of  the  procession  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of 
e  late  kin^.  First,  in  order  were  to  have  come  "  the  minis* 
ra  of  religion  of  the  several  religious  denominations," 
WDing  the  American  missionaries,  and  possibly  the  Mor- 
HUil  Next  were  designated  "the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
itholic  church,"  foUowea  by  "  his  Lordship  Louis,  the  Right 
dverend  Bishop  of  Aratbea,  and  Yicar  Apostolic  of  the 
iwaiian  Islands."  Following  these  came  "  the  choir  of  the 
ftwaiian  Cathedral,"  "  Officiating  clergy,"  and  "  his  Lordship 
e  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Honolulu."  The  Americans, 
la  have  performed  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the  Isl- 
ds  during  a  period  of  forty  years,  must  have  the  slight  put 
lon  them  of  oeing  called  simply  "  ministers,"  while  Koman- 
8  and  Reformed,  in  loving  fellowship,  are  styled  "the 
)igy,"  and  his  just  arrived  Lordship  of  Honolulu  takes  the 
«t  of  honor,  with  the  whole  church  of  Rome  interposed 
ttween  him  and  the  Protestants ! 

From  the  accounts  which  we  have  received  from  the  Isl- 
ds  we  learn,  however,  that  the  direct  influence  of  this  mis- 
m  on  the  people  is  likely  to  be  very  small.  Its  Catholic 
B^es  and  exclusive  claims  are  not  attractive.  Its  relations 
tb  the  civil  authorities  give  it  its  chief  importance,  and  lay 
e  foundation  of  its  hopes.  There  is  a  possibility  that  bitter 
iters  may  burst  forth  from  this  source,  and  flow  over  the 
lole  kingdom.  Bishop  Staley  has  accepted  a  seat  in  the 
Dg^s  Privy  Council ;  for  the  first  time,  a  missionary,  remain^ 
g  such,  occupies  a  high  position  in  the  government.  A 
xmosition  to  give  him  a  salary  from  the  national  treasury, 
ider  the  denomination  of  the  King's  Chaplain,  has  been  re* 

16 
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ported  in  the  "  Budget,"  and  urged  on  the  legislature.    The 
administration  of  the  educational  system  has  become  a  doubt- 
ful question  in  the  politics  of  the  Islands.    Political  measnrea 
are  agitated,  which  produce  a  feeling  of  much  disquiet  through* 
out  the  nation.    The  young  king,  by  an  act  of  arbitrary  power 
which  would  probably  have  cost  nim^his  crown  in  Great  Britain, 
had  it  occurred  there,  has  overthrown  the  constitution  g^^anted 
by  Kamehameha  III.,  and  imposed  a  new  one,  which  takes 
away  the  right  of  suffrage  from  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects 
who  have  heretofore  enjoyed  it,  and,  if  we  do  not  mistake, 
abolishes  the  ballot.    The  patience  with  which  they  submit 
to  this  royal  dictation  speaks  well  for  the  people ;  but  the 
king  and  his  counsellors  make  a  sad  mistake  if  they  suppose 
that  he  can  ^o  forward  in  the  path  in  which  some  seek 
to  lead  him,  without  the  gravest  consequences  in  the  end. 

A  most  unfavorable  impression  has  already  been  made  on 
the  public  opinion  of  the  Christian  nations,  in  whose  support 
alone  can  this  '^speck  of  nationality"  in  the  Pacific  find  saletT. 
With  the  approaching  termination  of  our  civil  war,  the  time 
of  California  with  China  is,  by  its  increase,  immensely  to  af 
feet  the  condition  of  the  Islands  which  are  to  be  its  resting- 
place  on  the  route.  The  true  friends  of  the  king  and  the  Ha- 
waiian  nation  desire  to  see  the  secure  independence  of  its 
government,  and  the  highest  prosperity  of  its  people  under  a 
wisely  administered  government  of  constitutional  freedom.  A 
liberal  and  just  policy — not  one  of  arbitrariness,  the  mainte- 
nance of  logal  safe-guards  against  the  ruin  of  a  desolating  flood 
of  intemperance  and  licentiousness,  and  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation, all  sound  morality,  and  a  spiritual  Christianity,  are  the 
real  dignity  of  the  throne  and  protection  of  the  nation.  We 
rejoice  to  receive  the  information  as  we  write,  that  despite 
the  active  advocacy  of  the  repeal  of  the  section  of  a  bill  which 
makes  it  a  penal  offence  to  sell  or  give  liquor  to  Hawaiians, 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  proposition  to  repeal 
was  rejected  in  the  Legislature,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to 
eleven  ;  and  that  it  was  understood  that  the  king  would  have 
vetoed  the  act  if  it  had  received  a  majority  of  the  votes.  All 
honor  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  deputies  for  this  I  We 
trust  that  this  is  an  indication  that  the  intelligence  and  rigbt- 
feeling  of  the  king  will  lead  him  to  see  who  are  his  and  his 
people's  best  friends,  and  emancipate  him  from  the  influence 
of  advisers  whose  political  and  personal  aims  are  shown  to  be 
in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  his  own  and  the  people's 
welfare. 
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Aw.  rv.— THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PRIMTTIVB  CHURCH. 
By  Gbobob  Smmnr  Camt,  Esq.,  Owego»  New  York. 

The  organieation  of  the  primitive  church  was  borrowed 
iroiii  the  synagogue,  not  from  the  temple.  It  had  rulers,  but 
lot  priests  ;  a  place  of  prayer,  but  no  altar  or  church  edifice. 
resuB  Christ  instituted  the  supper,  memorable  to  the  end  of 
ill  time,  in  a  ^est  chamber,  raul  preached  in  any  chance 
>lace ;  by  the  nver  side ;  in  an  upper  chamber  ;  in  the  school 
if  Tyrannus.  The  primitiTe  Cnristians,  ready  for  persecft> 
ioos  and  death,  met  in  the  house  of  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  or 
xf  Philemon,  or  of  N^mphas,  or  of  any  other  brother,  or  sister, 
irho  had  a  room  which,  though  ordinarily  devoted  to  secular 
ues,  could,  nevertheless,  be  occasionallv  spared  for  the  wor- 
dbip  of  God.  A  church  edifice  was  unknown  until  the  third 
»Dtnry  ;  and  such  buildines  were  not  common,  until  the  time 
if  Constantino,  in  the  fourth.  The  age  of  the  apostles  and  mar- 
pyra  bad  then  passed  away.  Of  course,  all  ideas  of  the  peculiar 
Moctitj  of  such  sl^uctures,  and  the  mysterious  appropriation 
)f  their  several  parts  to  distinct  uses,  are  separatea,  by  a 
;reat  gulf,  from  apostolic  times,  and  primitive  ideas  and 
laages*  Along  with  church  buildines,  came  up,  also,  ideas  of 
iQ  altar,  and  a  sacrifice,  the  temple  service,  and  orders  of 
mesthood.  The  Old  Testament  was  then  allowed  to  impose 
aany  of  its  burthens  on  the  New  ;  and  no  analogy  that  could 
M  arawn  from  the  deference  exacted,  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
towards  the  Jewish  priest  and  levite,  was  thought  too  remote 
x>  be  applied,  in  all  its  extent  and  rigor,  to  the  servants  of 
he  restored  temple  under  Christ.  This  tendency  is  con- 
ipicuous,  in  all  ecclesiastical  literature,  from  the  latter  part 
n  the  second  century.  Whenever  the  subject  of  the  hierar- 
chy is  touched,  the  citations  and  proofs  flow,  in  an  almost 
imnterrupted  current,  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

The  organization  of  the  apostolic  church  was  extremely 
ample ;  so  simple,  that  it  bad,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  formal 
natitution  ;  but  was  the  spontaneous  result  of  the  habits  and 
lotions  of  men  educated  in  the  synagogue  ;  where,  as  we  have 
stated,  no  priest  officiated,  no  altar  was  erected,  and  no  sacri- 
ice  was  offered  ;  but,  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  read  and 
expounded,  exhortations  were  delivered,  and  prayer  was 
3&red.  It  was  under  the  government,  it  is  true,  of  elders ;  but 
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80  liberal  in  its  usages,  that  it  had  not  even  a  stated  reader  of* 
the  holy  books,  and  that  Jesus  Christ,  or  St.  Paul,  though, 
neither  priest  nor  levite,  might  be  alloived,  and  even  invited, 
to  present  their  views,  in  the  midst  of  a  congr^atiou  bigoted- 
ly  Jewish.    The  only  ceremony  by  which  one  was  initiated 
into  the  primitive  Christian  community,  was  baptism  ;  and 
the  administration  of  this  rite  was  so  far  from  being  deemed 
an  exclusively  priestly  function,  that  it  remaind  an  open  ques- 
tion in  the  church,  until  the  early  part  of  the  third  century, 
whether  even  baptism  by  a  heretic  was  not  valid.     Although 
this  question  was  then  determined  by  some  councils  in  the 
negative,  it  was  settled  affirmatively  |by  the  Roman  bishop 
Stephen  ;  and  it  has  remained  a  fixed  tenet,  in  the  Catholic 
church,  to  this  day,  that  baptism  may  be  lawfully  administered 
by  laymen  or  heretic  ;  that,  in  the  language  of  St.  Augustine, 
by  whomsoever  administered,  it  is  always  of  Christ.* 

We  have,  at  the  present  time,  two  extreme  organizations  of 
church  government :  the  episcopal  and  the  congregational ; 
the  most  enlightened  scholars  of  either  of  which  would  hard* 
ly  claim  that  they  conform  to  the  primitive  type  exhibited  in 
tiie  New  Testament.  The  familiar  arguments  for  such  claims 
have  been  long  since  exploded.  But  the  ablest  minds  of  the 
episcopal  school  refer  back  the  origin  of  episcopacy  to  a  peri- 
od so  near  to  the  times  of  the  apostles,  that  they  claim  the 
fair  presumption  to  be,  though  without  direct  evidence,  that 
a  change  from  the  Scriptural  form  reached  back  to  the  period 
of  Saint  John,  and  had,  at  least,  his  sanction  r  whilst  they 
stronglv  rely  upon  a  direct  derivation  and  official  succession 
from  tne  churches  founded  by  the  apostles.  The  congrega- 
tionalists,  at  the  other  extreme,  who  are  entirely  without  any 
ancient  precedents  to  sustain  their  views,  rely  for  the  curren- 
cy of  arguments  essentially  weak,  upon  the  sympathy  of  the 
church  masses  with  democratic  sentiments  and  usages. 

The  primitive  form  of  church  government  was  neither  mon- 
archical, like  the  episcopal,  nor  purely  democratic,  like  the 
congregational.  It  was  essentially  aristocratic,  but  greatly 
modified  by  an  admixture  of  democratic  elements.  "  In  the 
Jiewish  synagogue,"  says  Neander  in  his  Church  History, 
'  •  and  in  all  the  sects  that  sprung  out  of  Judaism^  there  existed 
a  form  of  government  which  was  )iot  monarchical,  but  aristo- 
cratic, consisting  of  a  council  of  elders,  7cpe(T/3i  repot,  who 

*  Si  quis  dixerit,  baptismum  qui  etiam  datur  ab  b«reticiB  in  nomine  Patris  et 
Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  cam  intentione  faciendi  quod  fitcit  eccleaia,  non  eoe 
Teram  baptiimam,  anathema  sit  Caov  el  Dee.  Con.  Tridentini  C^  lY.  de 
Qaptiamo. 
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had  the  gnidanoe  of  all  affairs  belonging  to  the  common  inter- 
ests. To  this  form,  Christianity,  which  unfolded  itself  ont  of 
Judaism,  would  most  naturally  attach  itself.  .  •  •  The 
guidance  of  the  commnnities  was,  accordingly,  every  where 
entmsted  to  a  council  of  elders.'** 

This  form  of  government  is  substantially  reproduced  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  the  present  day,  which  occupies  an 
intermediate  position  betweep  the  Episcopaleans,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Gongregationalists  on  the  other.  The  primi- 
tive churches,  however,  seem  to  have  been  essentially  inde* 
pendent ;  each  supreme  within '  its  own  district ;  and  the 
council  of  elders  in  each  church,  or  what  is  now  known  as  the 
church  "  sessions,"  constituted  what  was  then  called  "  the  pres- 
bytery ."t  Nothing  can  be  more  apparent  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, than  thfit  such  a  council,  made  up  of  a  plurality  of  pres- 
byters, or  elders,  was  attached,  as  a  governing  body,  to  each 
separate  congregation,  iq  each  locality.  No  facts  are  better 
established  in  ecclesiastical  history,  than  that  such  a  govern- 
ing body  remained  to  each  church,  in  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  that  of  the  apostles  ;  and  that  the  same  form  con- 
tinued down  beyond  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  although, 
at  the  latter  period,  the  functions  of  the  presbjrtery  were  oc- 
casionally usurped,  as  they  were,  ultimately,  entirely  absorbed 
by  a  single  bishop,  or  a  smgle  presbyter. 

These  presbyters,  or  elders,  were  governors,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  ;  being  not  only  constituted  the  public  guardians 
of  the  purity  of  the  faith,  and  having  charge,  in  their  collective 
capacity,  of  the  public  concerns  of  the  church ;  but  being 
invested,  also,  with  an  official  oversight,  and  authoritative  di- 
rection, of  the  private  lives  of  its  members.  No  religious  duty 
is  more  frequently  and  specifically  enjoined  upon  Christians, 
than  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  these  governors,  and  to  render 
to  them  implicit  obedience.  Hence,  a  form  of  church  govern- 
ment which  is  a  pure  democracy,  and  which,  consequently, 
admits  of  no  such  body  of  officials,  and  recognizes  no  such 
duty,  has  no  just  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  form. 
"Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  your- 
selves," says  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  "  for  they  watch 
for  your  souls  as  they  that  must  give  account."    (Heb.  xiii, 

17.)     "  Submit  yourselves  unto  such,  and  to  every  one  that 

•  Vol.  L  p.  184. 

t  Thus,  Alford,  on  Tim.  iv.  14.  ''  Neglect  not  the  gift  tiiat  is  in  thee,  which 
was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbftery,** 
interprets  **  the  presbytery"  to  be  "  the  body  of  elders  who  belonged  to  the 
congregation  in  which  he  was  ordained." 
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helpeth  with  ns  and  laboreth."  (1  Cor.  zvi.  16.)  ^  We  be- 
seech joxXf  brethren,  to  know  them  which  labor  among  7011, 
and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  yon/'  (1  Theas. 
V.  12.)  This  language  not  only  establishes  a  govenunetot 
in  the  church,  as  distinguished  from  a  voluntary  aasooiation 
upon  the  independent  footing  of  entire  democratic  equality  ; 
but  it  clearly  shows,  also,  that  this  government  was  to  be  exe^ 
cised  by  a  plurality  of  officials,  and  not  by  one:  by  a  presbytery, 
and  not  by  a  presbyter,  or  priest.  This  language  further  im* 
ports,  that  these  were  local  governors,  living  amongst  and  in 
personal  communication  and  association  with  the  governed. 

There  were  but  two  classes  of  officials  in  the  primitive 
church ;  the  bishop,  presbyter,  or  elder,  and  the  deacon. 
With  the  latter  we  ao  not  propose  to  deal ;  as  he  was  ra^er 
an  almoner  than  a  governor  of  the  church  ;  and  as  the  discoi* 
siori  of  the  relative  position  and  prerogatives  of  the  former, 
will  fully  elucidate  all  that  furnishes  just  matter  of  contro- 
versy in  regard  to  church  government* 

AU  candid  scholars,  of  every  sect,  are  now  universally  agreed, 
that  unless  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  the  New  Testament, 
contains  no  trace  of  but  two  descriptions  or  grades  of  cheers 
in  the  church  ;  and  that  the  terms  "  bisl^op,"  "  presbyter " 
and  "  elder,"  by  which  the  leaders  or  governors  are  desig- 
nated, are  used  interchangeably,  as  precise  equivalents  and 
synonyms,  to  signify  the  same  officer. 

That  these  are  convertible  terms,  as  used  in  the  ScriptureSy 
is  apparent  from  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  wherein  he  is  directed« 
to  "  ordain  ddera  in  every  city  ;  if  any  be  blameless,  the  hus- 
band of  one  wife,  having  faithful  children,  not  accused  of  riot^ 
or  unruly ;  for  a  bishop  must  be  blameless,  as  the  steward  of 
God."  (Tit.  i.  5.)  And  still  more  indisputably  apparent  is  it, 
from  Acts  xx.  25  and  28,  where  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  St. 
Paul  sent  to  Epbesus,  and  called  *'  the  ddera  of  the  church," 
and  addressed  them,  among  other  things,  as  follows :  '*  Take 
heed,  therefore,  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  Biahope,  to  feed  the 
church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  nis  own  blood." 
"  The  English  version,"  says  the  learned  and  candid  Alford,  of 
the  Episcopal  churchy  in  commenting  on  this  passage,  ^  has 
hardly  dealt  fairly  in  this  case,  with  the  sacred  text,  in  render- 
ing intffKonovi  ver.  28,  *  overseers  ;'  whereas,  it  ought  there, 
as  well  as  in  other  places,  to  have  been  '  bishops  ;'  that  the 
fact  of  elders  and  bishops  having  been  originally  and  apostol- 
ically  synonymous,  mi^ht  be  apparent  to  the  ordinary  English 
reader,  which  now  it  is  not."    The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
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is  addressed  "  to  the  Saints  in  Jesus  ClurUt  which  are  at  Phi- 
lippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons."  St»  Panl,  here  ''calls  the 
presb^rs  bishops,"  says  Theodoret,  (a  Ore  3k  Commentator^ 
and  himself  a  bisnop^  who  wrote  in  the  fifth  century),  "  for  they 
had  both  names  at  that  time." 

Thus,  we  perceive,  that  the  bishops  of  apostolic  times  were 
what  are  now  commonly  called  presbyters,  or  elders.  Sev- 
eral of  such  bishops  were  ordained  '*  in  every  church,"  and 
**  in  every  city,"  thoueh  but  freshly  planted  in  heathen  places, 
and  comprising,  in  all  probability,  but  very  limited  numbers. 
(Acts  XIV.  23 ;  Tit.  i.  5  ;  Phil.  i«  1.)  They  are,  in  almost 
every  passaee,  spoken  of  in  the  plural,  though  attached  to 
the  single  churcn  of  a  single  locality,  and  as  making  up,  in 
their  collective  capacity,  a  governing  body,  or  presbytery,  for 
each  such  church,  or  congregation.  (1.  Tim.  iv.  14).  It  is 
conceded,  accordingly,  by  all  well  informed  and  candid  men, 
that,  at  least,  until  we  come  to  the  Apocalypse,  no  trace  of 
the  official  now  known  aa  a  "  bishop  appears  in  apostolic 
times,  or  anywhere  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 
Thus,  the  episcopal  author  of  tne  article  on  the  word,  "  Bish- 
op," in  Smiu's  Biblical  Dictionarv«  writes  as  follows :  ''  That 
the  two  titles  of  bishop  and  presoyter,  or  elder,  were  origin- 
ally e(][uivalent,  is  dear  from  the  following  facts  :  1.,  inKXxo- 
not  (bishops),  and  7tp€<Tflvr€f>oi^  (presbyters),  are  nowhere 
named  together,  as  bein^  orders  distinct  from  each  other  ;  2. 
ifctiTxoTCoi  (bishops),  ana  dtcoiorot^  (deacons),  are  named  as 
apparently  an  exhaustive  division  of  the  officers  of  churches 
addressed  by  St.  Paul,  as  an  apostle  :  ^hil.  i.  1.;  Tim.  iii.  1,  8, 
9) ;  3.  the  same  persons  are  aescribea  by  both  names  ;  (Acts 
XX.  17,  18  ;  Tit.  i.  5,  8) ;  4.  7cp€4Tfivr€po{  discharge  func- 
tions which  are  essentially  episcopal,  t.e.  involving  pastoral 
superintendance.  (1.  Tim.  v.  17  ;  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2)."  (Smith's 
Bib.  Die.  p.  217).  So,  St.  Jerome,  who  wrote  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  was,  certainly,  the  ablest  schol- 
ar of  all  the  early  fathers,  demonstrates  the  same  proposition, 
very  fully  and  conclusively,  iu  his  Epistle  to  Evangel  us ; 
(Epist.  146  ed.  Migne^  ;  and,  again,  in  nis  commentary  upon 
the  passage  already  cited  from  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  wherein, 
referring  to  1  Phil.  i.  2,  he  says  :  **  Philippi  is  a  single  city 
in  Macedonia,  and,  surely,  in  a  single  city,  there  could  not 
have  been  many  such  as  are  now  called  'bishops.'  But,  be- 
cause, at  that  time,  they  called  the  same  persons  bishops  and 
presbyters,  therefore,  the  apostle  has  spoxen  of  bishops  and 
presbyters  indiscriminately."* 

*  FhUlippi  ODA  est  nrbi  Macedonia,  et  certe  in  oda  ciyitate  plures,  at  nanca- 
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Since,  then,  we  find  the  modern  bishop  nowhere  elne  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  he  introduced  to  us,  in  the  seven  epistles  of  the 
Apocalypse,  under  the  title  of  "  the  Angel"  of  the  churches  ? 

It  is  an  elementary  rule  of  interpretation,  that  the  nstud 
signification  of  words  should  not  be  departed  from,  unless 
the  context  demands  it ;  and  if  departed  from,  such  a  sienifi- 
cation  should  be  assigned  as  that  context  demands.  It  the 
context  itself  is  ambiguous,  then,  such  a  meaning  should  be 
adopted  as  finds  support  from  the  like  use  of  the  word  in 
other  instances. 

Now,  there  is  not  a  single  other  instance  that  can  be  found, 
in  any  age  approaching  that  of  the  apostles,  in  which  the 
word  '  angel '  is  once  used  to  signify  an  official  in  the  Christian 
church.  This  would  not  have  been  so,  if  such  a  use  bad  been 
justified  by  Scriptural  precedent  and  example.  The  idea  is 
obvious,  to  any  one  that  reads  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  for 
example,  that,  with  the  disposition  manifested  by  that  writer 
to  magnify  the  bishop,  the  impulse  to  employ  that  term  would 
have  Deen  irresistible,  if  he  had  ever  been  cognizant  of  its 
use  in  the  sense  here  imputed  to  it.  It  is  absolutely  incredible, 
that  so  complimentary  a  designation  of  a  bishop,  if  ever  sanc- 
tioned by  apostolic  usage,  should  not  have  been  greedily  ap- 
propriated by  the  bishops  themselves,  and  made  a  part  oi  the 
nxed  terminology  of  the  church,  as  every  other  such  honorable- 
designation  was.  Origen,  who  wrote  within  not  much  more 
than  a  century  of  St.  John,  whilst  commenting  at  large  on  the 
word  "  angel,"  and  laboring  to  illustrate  the  idea,  that  angels 
hive  been  "  evangelists,"  never  once  hints  at  the  cognate  and 
converse  idea,  which  would  have  been  so  natural,  as  to  be  al- 
most irrepressible,  in  that  connexion,  if  it  had  any  real  basis, 
that  by  any  of  the  apostles  a  Christian  bishop  haci  been  freely 
designated  as  an  angel.*  And,  more  especially,  in  treating 
of  this  very  passage,  he  characterizes  the  angel  of  the  church 
as  its  invisible  bisnop,  but  makes  not  the  remotest  allusion  to 
the  visible  bishop  as  its  angel.t 

pantar,  epificopi  esse  Don  poterant  Sed  quia  eosdem  episcopos  illo  tempore 
qnoB  et  presbyteros  appellabant :  propterea  indifferenter  de  episcoplB  quasi  de 
presbyteris  est  locutus. 

*  iDtroduction  to  the  Gommentarj  on  the  Gospel  of  St  John. 

t  Si  audaciter  expedit  lo<}ui  Scriptnramm  sensnm  sequent!  per  singalas 
ecclesias  bini  sunt  episcopi,  alius  yisibilis,  alius  inyisibllis,  ille  visui  eamis  bJto 
■ensui  patens.  Et  quomodo  homo  si  commissam  sibl  dispensationem  bene  ege- 
rit  laudatur  a  Domino :  si  male  culpe  et  vitio  subjacet ;  sic  et  an^lus.  Scrip* 
tarn  est  enim  in  Apocalypsi  Joannis :  sed  habes  ibi  nomina  pauoa  quss  polluer- 
nnt  illud,  vel  illud.  Et  rursus  :  Habes  ibi  qui  doctrinam  Nioolaitanim  doceant 
(Apoc  ii.)  ac  deinde  habes  ilia  vel  ilia  peccata  facientes,  et  accusantar  angelj 
qnibuB  credits  sunt  eocledn.     81  autem  angelis  tolicitado,  etc.  (Horn.  £SL 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  most  direct  evidence,  that 
the  word  "  angel "  was  in  current  use,  to  signify  one's  repre- 
sentative.   Thus,  Christ  savs,  '*  Take  heed  that  ye  despise 
not  one  of  these  little  ones,  tor  I  sa^  unto  you,  that,  in  heaven, 
iheir  cmgds  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven,''  (Matt,  xviii,  10.)    So,  after  Peter  was  released 
by  the  angel  from  prison,  and  knocked  at  the  gate  where  the 
apostles  were  assembled,  Bhoda  told  them,  "  how  Peter  stood 
before  the  gate.    And  they  said  unto  her,  thou  art  mad.    But 
she  constantly  affirmed  that  it  was  even  so.    Then  said  they, 
itvR  Ida  anga"  (Acts  xi.  15.)    And,  from  the  earliest  times, 
each  church,  as  well  as  each  individual,  was  deemed  to  have 
a  representative  angel,  as  maybe  seen  from  numerous  passsLges 
in  the  writings  of  Origen,  (28  Homily  on  Luke,)  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  (294,  32,  298,  22  ed.  Klotz,)  Theodoret,  rComm. 
on  Ptoiel,  X,  13,  Deut.  xxxii,  8,)  and  others.  Indeed,  the  idea 
was  familiar  to  the  Jewish  mind,  that  every  nation  bad  its 
representative  angel.    Thus,  in  the  Septuagint,  which  was 
pnncipally  used  by  the  Jews  of  apostolic  times,  the  passage 
m  Deuteronomy  xxxii,  8,  is  translated,  He  "  set  the  bounds 
of  the  nations,  according  to  the  number  of  the  angels  of 
God  ;"  and,  in  Daniel,  a  book  to  which  the  Apocalypse,  in  its' 
•embolic  phraseology,  bears  many  points  of  resemblance,  the 
angel  Michael  is  set  forth  as  the  prince  of  Daniel,  or  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  Grecia  and  Persia  are  represented  by  their  re- 
spective princes  or  angels,  (Daniel  x,  13,  20,  and  21.)    If  thus, 
even  a  heathen  nation  had  its  representative  angel,  how  much 
more  a  Christian  church  ?    In  tne  book  of  Revelation  itself, 
we  have,  in  like  manner,  "  the  angel  of  the  waters,"  (ch.  xvi, 
4.)     By  what  law  of  interpretation,  then,  can  a  word  be  per- 
verted from  a  usual  and  received  signification,  which  it  can 
be  shown  to  have  had,  as  well  in  the  circle  of  the  writer  who 
used  it,  as  with  the  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and 
which  suits  well  the  context  where  it  occurs,  to  a  sense  that 
the  word  has  never,  in  any  other  single  instance  that  we 
know  of,  been  made  to  bear,  and  which,  not  the  context  itself^ 
but  a  preconceived  episcopal  theory  was  the  first  to  suggest  ? 
Although  the  words  are  the  words  of  the  Spirit,  yet  the 
Spirit  condescends,  necessarily,  in  a  revelation,  to  the  use  of 
the  vocabulary  of  the  writer ;  and,  like  the  other  Scriptures 

on  Lake).  E  qniboB  amiiii  ezemplnm  ponam  nt  iciamus  angelos  quoque  hamik 
nis  Tocibofl  emdiii.  Scriptum  est  in  Apocaljpfli  Joannis :  Angelo  Ephesiomm 
EoclesuB  scribe  :  Habeo  aliquid  contra  te  (Apoc.  iL)  et  rarsnm :  Angelo  eccle- 
8ifB  Pergami  scribe,  Habeo  qnippiam  contra  te.  Certehomo  estqoi  scribit  ange- 
Us,  et  aUqnid  praoipit    Horn.  ajLIIL  on  Luke. 
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in  this  respect,  those  passaffes  must  be  coDstmed  by  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  human  speech. 

Nothing  is  gained  to  the  argument  on  the  other  aide,  by 
shewing  tnat  such  a  term  as  *  angel'  was  used  to  designate  i^ 
subordinate  official,  (not  a  ruler,)  of  the  Jewish  synagogue. 
Natural  as  it  was,  in  the  first  origin  of  Christianity,  to  borrow 
the  organization  and  the  verbal  style  of  the  synagogue,  from 
which  the  church  sprang,  such  a  thing  would  have  been  most 
unnatural  and  unaccountable,  after  more  than  hidf  a  century 
of  hostility,  persecution,  and  deadly  conflict.  At  this  latter 
period,  the  apostles  carefully  shunned  every  approximation 
to  Judaism,  as  an  approach  to  heresy,  and  things  from  that 
quarter,  indifferent  in  themselves,  were  often  regarded  as  iuU 
of  a  possibly  dangerous  significance.  If  a  name  and  an  office 
were  then  found  in  the  synagogue,  it  would  have  been  es- 
teemed a  reason  why  they  should  not  then  enter,  if  they  had 
not  before  entered  the  church. 

Obvious  moral  considerations  show,  that  it  was  not  an  offi- 
cial of  the  church  that  was  addressed  under  the  denomina* 
tion  of  its  angel.  In  every  one  of  the  seven  epistles,  Uiere  is 
an  absolute  moral  identity  between  each  churcnand  its  angd. 
Their  cskses  are  absolutely  one.  Nothing  but  a  spiritual  and 
ideal  representative  could  have  been  thus  so  identified  with 
the  church  itself,  as  perfectly  to  personate  it,  on  its  judicial 
trial,  before  a  Judee  infallible  in.  his  discriminations.  It  is 
wholly  incredible,  that,  in  every  one  of  the  seven  instances, 
there  should  have  been  such  a  perfect  community  of  praise- 
worthiness,  or  blameworthiness,  between  bishop  and  cnurch, 
that  not  a  single  bishop  of  the  seven  should  have  stood  out^ 
apart  from  his  church,  for  personal  and  individual  praise,  or 

Sersonal  and  individual  rebuke ;  but  that  the  Omniscient 
pirit  must  have  embraced  both  church  and  bishop,  through- 
out,  in  indiscriminate  praise,  or  condemned  both  with  one 
common  reprobation. 

It  seems  quite  preposterous,  to  undertake  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  epis^pal  system  upon  a  basis  so  frail  as  the 
doubtful  use  of  a  figure  of  speech  ;  especially,  when  a  mean* 
ing  favorable  to  that  use  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  fi^^ra 
without  breaking  through  all  the  ordinary  and  establishea 
laws  of  interpretation. 

AU  the  more  ancient  interpreters,  Origen,  Gregory  Na- 
aianzen,  and  Jerome,  adopt  the  view  as  obvious  and  of  course, 
that  the  angel  addressed  is  but  the  personification  and  spir- 
itual representative  of  the  church ;  or,  at  least,  not  a  human 
Kersonase,  or  church  official;  and  such  is  the  view  of  the 
est  modern  interpreters,  De  Wette,  Alford,  and  others. 
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l^ere  were,  then,  no  three  kinds  of  officials,  much  lese 
three  orders  of  the  ministry,  in  the  apostolic  church.  Nor 
was  the  government  of  the  indiyidnal  churches  devolved 
upon  anj  one  official,  but  upon  a  plnrahty  of  persons  attached 
to  each  separate  congregation^  and  known  as  the  elders,  who, 
together,  constituted  the  presbytery.  Any  scheme  of  admin- 
istering the  church  that  diverges  from  this,  must,  in  so  far,  be 
of  human  institution,  and  not  of  divine  appointment. 

How  justly  does  the  Episcopal  author  oi  the  article  "Priest,'' 
just  published  in  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary,  say : 

^  The  idea  which  pervades  the  teaching  of  the  Epistles, 
is  that  of  an  universal  priesthood.  All  true  believers  are  made 
kings  and  priests  (Rev.  i.  6,  1  Pet.  ii.  9),  offer  spiritual  sacri* 
-Sees  (Bom.  zii.  1),  may  draw  near,  may  enter  into  the  holiest 
(Heb.  X.  19-22),  as  having  received  a  true  priestly  consecra- 
tion. They,  too,  have  been  washed  and  sprinkled  as  the  sons 
of  Aaron  were  (Heb.  x.  22).  It  was  the  thought  of  a  bug- 
CEBDING  AOB,  that  the  old  (iMsificaiion  cf  the  high  priest,  priest. 
ond  levffe,  was  reproduced  in  the  Ushope,  priests,  and  deacons  or 
the  Christian  church.  The  idea  which  was  thus  expressea, 
rested,  it  is  true,  on  the  broad  analogy  of  a  threefold  gradation, 
and  the  terms, '  priest,' '  altar,'  and  '  sacrifice'  might  be  used 
without  involving  more  than  a  legitimate  symbolism  ;  but  they 
brought  with  them  tbe  inevitable  danger  of  reproducing  and 
perpetuating  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  many  of 
the  feelines  which  belonged  to  Judaism,  and  ought  to  have 
been  Wt  behind  with  it."  The  author  of  this  article  is  Profes* 
fior  of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  London,  and  examining 
Chaplain  to  tbe  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

Clearly,  episcopacy  does  not  exist  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  the 
entire  controversy  between  presbyterianism  and  episcopacy 
is  narrowed  down  to  the  questions,  how  early  the  form  of 
government  defined  in  the  Scriptures  was  supplanted,  and 
what  authority  existed  for  the  alteration. 

On  the  part  of  the  latter  system,  it  is  insisted,  that  such  a 
change  occurred,  though  not  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  or,  at  least,  during  the  life  of  Saint 
John,  and  received  his  apostolic  sanction.* 

It  is  a  strong,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  unanswerable  argu* 
ment,  against  this  assumption,  that  the  earliest  literature  of  the 
church,  subsequent  to  the  Apostolic  age,  ignores  any  suchchange. 

The  first  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Borne  to  the  Corinthians  is 

•— TTTW  I      ■  lir       ■       ^»  Bill  11  ■         I  ,11  f      I "  " ' — ' •" 

*  Ordo  epLMSoponun  ad  origint m  recenius  ia  JoaimtB  ttaMi  TertnUiaa 
•dr.  JfmroioiL— IJb.  IV.  cb.  6. 
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acknowledged  all  to  be  authentic.  It  was  written  near 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  an  intestine  division  that  arose  between  some  members  of 
the  Corinthian  church  and  the  officials  of  that  church ;  and  it 
is  perfectly  manifest,  from  every  part  of  that  epistle,  (and  this, 
no  scholar  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ever  assumed  to  deny,) 
that,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  the  Corinthian  church  which 
was  instituted  by,  and  so  long  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  himself,  had  never  known  such  a  single  official 
as  a  bishop,  in  any  of  the  modern  senses  of  that  term  ;  but 
was  governed  exclusively  by  a  college  of  elders,  presbyters, 
or  bishops,  precisely  such  as  we  read  of  in  the  Scriptures. 
Clement  says  :  "  The  Apostles,  preaching  the  word  through 
countries  and  cities,  appointed  the  first  fruits,  bishops,  and 
deacons  over  those  about  to  become  believers."  (Ch.  xlii). 

"  Our  Apostles  knew,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  conten- 
tion would  arise  on  account  of  the  Episcopal  authority  ;  and, 
for  that  reason,  being  endowed  with  a  perfect  foreknowledge, 
they  appointed  the  aforesaid  (bishops,  or  presb3'ters,)  and  then 
gave  direction,  that,  when  they  should  die,  other  approved 
men  should  receive  their  office.  We  think,  that  they  are 
not  justly  removed  from  their  office  who  were  thus  constitut- 
ed by  the  Apostles,  or  afterwards,  by  other  approved  men, 
the  whole  church  assenting,  and  who  have  served  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  humility,  in  peace,  and  with  liberality,  and  have, 
during  a  long  period,  won  a  good  report  from  all.  We  think 
it  will  be  our  no  slight  sin,  if  we  remove  from  the  episcopate, 
those  who  have  discharged  their  duties  in  a  holy  manner,  and 
without  blame.  Blessed  are  those  presbyters,  who,  having 
heretofore  finished  their  lives,  have  obtained  a  fruitftil  and 
complete  discharge  ;  for  they  have  no  fear  of  being  removed 
from  the  place  assigned  them.  But  we  see  that  ye  remove 
some  living  uprightly,  from  the  office  which  they  were  filling 
unblameably  and  with  honor."  (ch.  xliv.)  **We  are  compelled  to 
hear  what  is  shameful,  very  shameful,  and  unworthy  ot  a  Chris- 
tian mode  of  life,  when  we  hear  that  the  very  firm  and  ancient 
church  of  the  Corinthians,  on  account  of  one  or  two  men,  is 
engaged  in  seditious  agitations  against  its  presbyters"  (ch. 
xlvii).  "  Who  is  there  among  you  that  is  generous,  that  is 
merciful,  that  is  full  of  charity.  Let  him  say, '  if  I  am  the 
cause  of  sedition,  schism,  and  discord,  I  go  wherever  you 
please  to  direct,  and  whatever  the  mass  of  the  church  com- 
mands that  I  do  ;  only  let  the  fold  of  Christ  live  in  peace 
with  its  appointed  presbyters"  (ch.  liv.)  "  Ye,  therefore,  who 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  sedition,  be  subject  in  obedience 
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to  the  preabyterSf  and  receive  correction  unto  repentance  on 
tlie  bended  knees  of  yonr  hearts.''  (ch  Ivii.)  Thus,  in  this  epis- 
tle, which  is  addressed,  in  an  age  subseanent  to  the  ApoBtles, 
**  from  the  chnrch  of  God  at  Rome  to  tne  church  of  God  at 
Corinth,"  the  word  "  presbyter  "  is  treated,  as  it  is  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  the  precise  equivalent  and  synonym  of  the 
word  "  elder''  or  '*  bishop."  A  plurality  of  such  officials  is  eve- 
T^here  spoken  of  as  attached  to  a  single  church  of  Chris- 
Hans.  A  division  between  some  of  the  members  of  this 
church  and  its  rulers,  beine  the  sole  occasion  of  the  letter, 
brings  the  constitution  and  relations  of  the  community  di- 
rectly into  view  ;  yet  the  epistle  thoughout  exhibits  a  church 
of  a  purely  presbyterian  organization,  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  episcopacy. 

This  was  after  the  death  of  the  apostles  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Peter  ;  for  that  is  a  fact  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  epistle 
itself.  A  single  consideration  suffices  to  show,  that  it  must 
in^ewise  have  been  written  after  the  death  of  St.  John  ;  and 
mat  consideration  is,  that  it  was  written  at  the  request  and 
solicitation  of  the  Corinthian  Church*  for  the  purpose  oftran- 
quilizing  by  the  authority  it  was  presumed  it  would  h^ve,  the 
seditious  movement  which  had  arisen  against  its  presbyters. 
Now,  does  any  one  believe,  if  St.  John,  the  apostle,  iiad  been  yet 
alive,  and  in  a  neighboring  church,  so  near  to  Corinth  as 
Ephesus,  that  his  interposition  would  not  rather  have  been 
Kmcited  to  this  end ;  that  authority  which  was  apostolical, 
and  must  have  been  final  and  conclusive,  would  not  have  been 
invoked  ;  but  that,  instead  thereof,  the  Church  of  Corinth 
would  have  written,  of  preference,  to  the  merely  coequal,  and 
more  remote  Church  of  Rome  ?  Nor,  is  it  credible,  that,  if 
an  appeal  had  been  made  to  St.  John,  all  trace  or  memorial  of 
such  a  correspondence  would  have  been  effaced,  whilst  this 
has  been  preserved.  We  insist,  therefore,  that  the  Apostles 
had  at  this  time  all  passed  away  ;t  and  that,  consequently, 

*  [Jtd  rd^  aiq>yi6iovi  xai  kicd\XrjXov%  ytvofiiya^  iflily  6vfJL^opdi 
xai  {7cep\iiCTGo6Eii,  dSeXtpoi,  fipdStov  [rojultZo/ier  kntdrpognfr  arc- 
itotff\H€y'\ai  fce^i  rojv  Inv^TfTovftivoov  [italp  i^/itr  icpayfidroovy  ^^?" 
miToi,  Ttji  re  aXXorpiai  xai  ^ivrfi  toU  ixXexroU  rav  Geoy,  /itapdi 
xaidvodiov  6rd6eoiJi^  fjv  oXiya  itpodana  xgornr^ xai av^ddif  dndp- 
Xovra  ti%  TodovTov  a novoiai  e^ixavdar,  (adre,  etc.  ch.  i. 

t  This  is  a  very  important  point  in  the  argoment,  and  susceptible  of  farther 
presumptive  proof  Arom  other  soorces.  Thus,  Irenaous,  in  treating  of  this  epis- 
tle of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  writes  in  a  strain  tiiat  clearly  assumes  and 
pre-supposes,  that  the  Apostles  were  all  dead  at  the  time  ^  for,  he  states,  that 
many  at  the  time  that  Clement  became  bishop  of  Rome,  stiU  sunrived  who  had 
hem  iaxjight  by  the  Apostles ;  a  fact  wholly  without  significance,  if  any  of  the 
Apostles  themselves  still  survived.     Iren»iis  adds,  that  after  Clement  became 
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this  epistle  furnishes  the  proof,  that  the  primitive  organizer 
tion  survived  their  period,  and  that  no  other  Bystem  ever 
received  their  8€uiction% 

We  come  next  upon  the  collection  of  Epistles  of  Ignatius ; 
bn  which  the  advocates  of  episcopacy  place  the  strongest  relh- 
ance,  for  proof  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  their  order.  Yet 
we  have  an  epistle  from  Polycarp,  the  contemporary  of  Igna- 
tius, and  to  wnom  one  of  the  epistles  of  the  latter  purports  to 
be  addressed ;  but  that  epistle  of  Polycarp  betrays  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  an  episcopal  organization,  either  in  ^  the 
church  of  the  writer  oi  it,  or  in  uie  church  to  which  it  is 
addressed.  It  is  written  in  the  name  of  "  Polvcarp  and  the 
presbvters  of  the  church  of  God  who  are  with  him,  to  the 
church  of  God  sojourning  at  Philippi";  and  contains  exhortar 
lions  and  instructions  to  the  deacons  and  elders,  but  not  the 
least  allusion  to  a  bishc^. 

Ignatius,  as  it  is  reported  in  ancient  ecclesiastical  historiesi 
was  bishop  of  the  church  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  and  was  cast 
demned  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  as  a  martyr  for  the  faith, 
b^  the  Roman  Emperor  Trajan,  on  his  passage  Uirongh  that 
city  ;  as  some  say,  in  the  year  112  ;  bui  more  critical  authori* 
ties  give  the  year  117.  The  condemned  bishop,  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  is  related  to  have  written  epistles  addressed  to  the 
Ephesians,  the  Trallians,  the  Romans,  the  Philadelphians,  the 
Smyrnians,  the  Magnesians  and  to  Polycarp. 

But,  it  cannot  be  satisfactory  to  build  a  church  system  upon 

bbhop,  he  wrote  this  epistle  umouncing  the  tradition  which  he  had  then  recent 
\j  receiyed  from  the  Apostles. 

'*  Tertio  loco  ab  apostolis  episcopatnm  sortitar  Clemens,  qni  et  TidH  Ipsos 
apostolos  et  contuht  oum  eis,  et  qnom  adhuc  insonantem  praedioationem 
apostolornm  et  traditionem  ante  oculos  haberet,  non  solos;  adhoo 
enim  mnlti  supererant  tnno  ab  apostolis  docti.  Sub  hoc  igitor  Cle- 
mente,  dissensione  non  modioa  inter  eos,  qui  Gorinthi  essent,  fratres  facta, 
soripsit  qnae  est  Romae  eccleeia  potentissimas  literas  GorinthilB,  ad  pa- 
cem  eos  congregans  et  reparans  fidem  eomm,  et  annuntians  qnam  in  reoenU  ab 
apostolis  acceperat  traditionem." 

Irennns,  Lib.  UL  c.  3  §  3. 

Eosebias,  in  his  Chronioon,  and  Jerome  de  Yir.  HI.  place  the  deatii  of  Si 
John  in  the  year  100,  and  that  of  Clement,  at  A.  D.  103. 

If  this  appeal  to  Clement  was  made  whilst  St  John  yet  Uved,  it  is  soBoeptlble 
of  bnt  one  explanation,  and  must  be  taken  as  conferring  an  implied  apoistoUe 
sanction  npon  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  Thns,  Cardinal  Perrone  sars,  tiie  Co- 
rinthians, ^*  S.  Clementem  Romannm  Pontiflcem  confttgisse,  nt  probciilitts  yid^ 
tar,  ex  eommuniori  critioornm  sententia,  com  adhnc  in  riyis  esset  S.  Joannes 
apostolns  qni  tunc  regebat  omnes  Asiae  ecdesias  a  se  ftmdatas.  Atmd  ind$ 
eruUur  Romanomm  Fontificnm  snpremam  anctoritatem  in  ecclesiam  nniTersam 
agnitam  jam  ftiisse  viventibns  apostolis  atque  ab  his  Romania  Pontifleibnt 
jam  tunc  in  prazim  dednctam."  Praeleo  Theol.  Prop.  lY  de  Ec  Cath.  Ob.  3, 
note  5. 
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an  aathority  so  nnstable  ai  that  of  Ignatius.  At  first,  fifte^h 
qnsileB  were  published  as  his,  and  passed  nnqnestioned  for 
nearly  a  centnry.  Three  of  these  vanished,  at  the  slightest 
toQch  of  criticism,  as  they  were  not  extant  in  the  tonete  in 
whicli  Ignatius  wrote,  and  were,  in  other  respects,  palpable 
foi^ries  ;  one  of  them  being  addressed  to  the  Yir^in  Mary, 
and  accompanied  by  an  answer  from  her  I  Five  others  have 
gradnally  yielded  to  the  same  ordeal ;  and  only  seven  are  now 
received  as  genuine.  Of  these  seven,  two  very  different  edi- 
tions exist,  one  of  which  is  much  longer  than  the  other,  amd 
almost  universally  allowed  to  be  largely  interpolated  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  a  third,  and  smaller,  Syriac  edition,  recently  pub- 
lished by  Cureton,  consisting  of  only  three  epistles,  and  which, 
the  publisher  contends,  and  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  others  with 
him,  are  the  only  genuine  remains  of  Ignatius.*  An  author 
who  has  been  the  subject  of  such  extensive  forgeries,  corrup- 
tions, and  interpolations,  must  be  open  to  the  gravest  doubts, 
in  regard  to  whatever  yet  remains  that  claims  to  be  his ;  and, 
by  some  of  the  most  considerate  authorities,  all  of  these  epis- 
tles have  been  totally  .rejected  as  spurious,  t  When  we  exam- 
ine their  contents,  they  of  themselves,  tend  to  create  scepti- 
cism ;  for  it  is  hard  to  believe,  that  a  martyr,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century,  and  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  be 
thrown  to  wild  beasts,  could  have  found  no  better  mate^ 
rial  to  address  to  Christians  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  a  like 
persecution,  than  to  magnify  tne  episcopal  office,  and  extol 
the  bishop  as  next  to  God  nimself,  and  in  the  place  of  God. 
His  epistle  to  the  Romans  offers,  in  this  respect,  a  marked 
contrast  to  all  the  others  of  the  collection,  and  Dears,  in  otl^er 
respects,  the  best  intrinsic  evidence  of  authenticity,  as  being 
strictly  in  character  and  keeping  with  the  man,  the  circum- 
stances, the  situation,  and  the  times.  Waiving  all  q^uestion  of 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  seven  received  epis- 
tles of  Ignatius,  and  conceding  to  them,  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  the  fullest  authority,  it  is  only  by  confounding, 
under  an  identity  of  names,  things  wholly  unlike,  that  what 
this  author  writes  of  bishops  can  be  converted  into  an  argu- 
ment for  the  episcopacy  of  tne  present  age. 

The  bishop,  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  is  but  the  pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  church.  He  is  but  the  leading  and  presiding 
official  of  a  single  congregation  in  a  single  locality.  A  Chris- 
tian could  not  partake  of  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  supper 

*  See  the  edition  of  Hagenback's  History  of  Doctrines,  bj  Professor  HenrjBi 
Smith,  Vol.  L  p.  66. 
t  Neander's  Ghnrcb  History,  Voi  L  p.  661. 
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without  him  ;  (and  in  that  age  they  partook  of  it  daily  ;)  indeed, 
without  him,  no  church  could  act,  in  its  ordinary  worship 
and  services,  nor  do  anything  that  appertained  to  a  church. 
In  his  absence,  no  assembly  whatever  could  be  organized 
or  regarded  as  a  church.  Hence,  the  bishop  of  Ignatius  v^as 
fk  bisnop  who  had  charge  of  only  one  single  community  of 
Christians,  to  whose  vitality,  as  an  ecclesiastical  body,  his 
constant  presence  was  indispensable  ;  with  whom  he  was  in 
daily  personal  relations  ;  and  over  whose  every  assemblage,  as 
over  whose  ^daily  lives,  he  personally  presidea  ;  a  mere  local 
pastor,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  ana  not  a  bishop,  in  any  of 
the  common  and  modern  senses  of  that  term. 

Thus,  he  says,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Symrnasans  (ch.  8),  "  Let 
no  one  do  anything  that  relates  to  the  church  separately  from 
the  bishop.  Let  that  eucharist  be  regarded  as  valid  which 
is  either  offered  by  the  bishop,  or  by  him  whom  the  bishop  has 
allowed  -to  offer  it.  Wheresoever  the  bishop  shall  appear, 
theire  let  the  people  also  be  ;  as  where  Jesus  Christ  is,  there  is 
the  Catholic  church.  It  is  not  lawful,  without  the  bishop, 
either  to  baptize,  or  to  celebrate  the  holy  communion ;  but 
whatsoever  he  shall  have  approved  of,  tliat  is  also  pleasing  to 
God." 

Furthermore,  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  a  colleee  of  presby- 
ters, or  elders,  appear  inseparably  united  with  tne  bishop,  m 
the  government  of  each  separate,  church,  and  in  every  separate 
locality,  whose  authority  and  jurisdiction  are  co*extensive  with 
that  of  the  bishop  ;  invariably  associated,  also,  with  a  body  of 
deacons  ;  oS,  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  bein^  local  and 
co-ordinate  authorities,  limited  and  localized  to  a  single  body 
of  Christians,  living  and  worshipping  together  in  one  place. 
These  were  the  indispensible  officials  of  each  congregation  of 
Christians,  the  inseparable  equipment  of  every  church  com- 
munity, in  its  most  elementary  form  ;  and  each  of  such  local 
communities  absorbed,  alike,  the  powers  of  all  these  officers, 
80  that  the  powers  of  neither  of  them  reached  beyond 
to  any  other  community.  One  has,  therefore,  only  to 
alter  the  nomenclature  of  these  epistles,  without  any  change 
in  the  functions  of  the  church  officers,  or  in  the  form  of  the 
church  government,  to  reproduce^  in  individual  churches, 
the  primary  Presbyterian  organization  of  the  preseiit  day.* 

*  Hence,  Bishop  Pearson,  a  distinguished  authority  of  the  English  church, 
■ays :  <'  Si  quid  ego  in  hac  re  intelligo,  quicunque  Presbjteriali  Dignitatl  Aac- 
ioritatique  maxime  student,  non  habent  suae  existimationis  firmius  aiit  solidlas 
fimdamentum  quam  epistolas  Sancti  Ignatii  nostrl''  Vind.  Ignat  Far.  2.,  ch.  1^ 
p.  428. 
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What  IgDatias  styles  the  college  of  presbyters,  is  now  styled 
the  church  session  ;  and  what  he  styles  a  bishop,  is,  in  the 
I&ngnage  of  this  daj',  a  pastor.  The  bishop  does  not  stand 
oat  alone,  and  independently  of  the  presbyters,  or  elders,  as 
their  ecclesiastical  goyemor  ;  but  as  fitted  into  one  frame  of 
authority  with  them.  ''Your  famous  presbytery,'*  says  he, 
**  worthy  of  Qod,  is  fitted  as  exactly  to  the  bishop  as  the 
string  are  to  the  harp."  (Ephes.  ch.  4.)  Hence,  they  appear 
almost  invariably  in  connection.  "  Obeying  your  bishop  and 
the  presbytery  with  an  entire  affection,"  He  writes  to  the  same 
church,  (ch.  20.)  "  That,  being  subject  to  the  bishop  and  the 
pretbytery,  ye  may  be  wholly  and  thoroughly  sanctified"  (ch. 
\)  Again,  to  the  Magnesians :  "  In  whom  I  rejoice,  for  as 
much  as  he  is  subject  unto  the  bishop,  as  to  the  grace  of  God, 
nnd  to  the  prethyUry^  as  to  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ."  (ch.  2  J 
^  As  the  Lord  did  nothing  without  the  Father,  being  united  tp 
Him,  neither  b^  himself,  nor  yet  by  his  Apostles ;  so  neither  do 
ve  anything  without  the  bisnop  and  the  presbyters  (Epist.  ad.- 
)lag.  c.  7.)  "  He  that  is  within  the  altar  is  pure ;  but  he 
that  is  without,  that  is,  does  anything  without  the  bishop  a/nd 
preebutery  and  deacon^  is  by  no  means  pure  in  his  conscience.'^ 
(Trail,  ch.  7.)  *'  There  is  but  one  flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,, 
and  one  cup  in  the  unity  of  his  blood ;  one  altar,  as,  also, 
there  is  one  bishop,  mth  the  presbytery  and  the  deacons,  mv 
fellow'servants."(Pnil.  ch.  4.)  ■*  I  exclaimed  with  aloud  voice 
attend  to  the  bisnop,  and  to  the  presbytery^  and  to  the  deacons. 
(Phil.  ch.  7.)  "  I  love,  as  I  love  my  life,  those  who  obey  tha< 
bishop,  presbyters^  and  deaxxyns.**  (Epist.  to  Polycarp  ch.  6.) 

Ignatius  is,  thus,  really  an  authority  for  presoyterian,  not  for 
episcopal  government ;  or,  if  for  the  latter,  it  is  for  an  epis- 
copacy that  differs  from  the  former  but  in  name — for  presoy- 
terian, not  for  diocesan  episcopacy.  The  officials  are  all  the 
same  ;  without  a  difference,  even  of  name,  except  in  the  case 
of  one  of  them.  The  exhortations  we  have  cited  could  not  be 
addressed,  with  any  fitness,  to  a  community  organized  as  the 
Episcopal  Church  now  is.  They  assume  and  pre-suppose  the 
existence  of  personal  and  familiar  relations  between  Christians 
and  their  bishops,  and  would  be  incongruous,  addressed  to  a 
church  the  masses  of  which  hardly  see  their  bishop  once  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  And  where  now,  in  that  church,  is  that 
local  presbytery  composed  of  a  plurality  of  elders,  or  presby- 
ters, m  such  inseparable  personal  union  with  that  bishop  as 
the  strings  are  with  the  frame  of  a  harp  ?  Add  to  each  Epis* 
copal  congregation  these  missing  characteristics ;  degrade 
their  bishop  to   an  intimate  personal  communion   with  hia 
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people  ;  establish  a  local  presbytery  to  each  church  ;  and 
give  to  the  bishop  no  more  extended  local  jarisdiction  than  to 
them  ;  establish,  also,  a  body  of  deacons  as  an  attribute  to 
each  congregation  ;  and  the  peculiar  traits  of  episcopacy  will 
have  vanished  ;  you  will  have,  indeed,  the  church  of  Igna- 
tius ;  but  the  bishop  will  have  become  a  pastor,  and  the 
church  itself. will  be  no  longer  episcopal,  but  presbyterian. 

Nowhere,  in  these  epistles,  does  the  bishop  appear  as  the 
successor  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  hence  they  furnisn  the  strong- 
est negative  evidence,  that  the  idea  of  an  apostolic  succession 
had  never  as  yet  been  broached.  So  ardent  an  ally  of  the 
bishops  as  Ignatius,  and  himself  a  bishop,  would  otherwise  have 
l)een  prompt  to  seize  and  render  conspicuous  the  first  links  in 
the  chain  of  such  a  succession ;  as  the  title,  if  good,  could,  at  th^t 
early  day,  have  been  easily  traced  :  but  everjr  where  in  his 
pa^es,  it  is  the  college  of  elders,  ana  not  the  bishop,  that  fur- 
nishes the  appropriate  representation  of  the  Apostles  ;  whilst 
no  one  appears  to  claim  their  inheritance,  or  succession.'  If 
they  had  successors,  these  must,  according  to  this  author,  be 
sought  for  in  the  presbytery^  and  not  among  the  bishops.  "Be 
ye  subject,''  he  says  to  the  Trallians,  '*  to  the  presbytery  as 
to  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  hope."  (ch.  2.)  "  Let  all 
reverence  the  deacons,  as  the  command  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  bishop  as  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  Son  of  the  Father,  and 
the  presbyters  as  the  sanhedrim  of  God,  and  the  college  of  the 
Apostles.  Without  these,  there  is  no  church."  (ch.  3.)  **  I  ex- 
hort you,  that  you  study  to  do  all  things  in  the  concord  of 
God,  the  bishop  presiding  in  the  place  of  God,  the  presbyters 
in  the  place  of  the  council  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  deacons 
most  dear  to  me,  being  entru^«ted  with  the  service  of  Jesu9 
Christ."  (Magnesiau!^  en.  6.)  "Let  all  obey  the  bishop,  as  Jesus 
Christ  obeys  the  Father,  and  the  presbytery  as  the  AposUes, 
and  reverence  the  deacons  as  the  command  of  God."  (omyrn. 
ch.  8.) 

[Coacladed  in  our  next  number.] 
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1 
An.  V..-<iUBEN  GANDACS :  Aote  nii.  27.* 

Bj  Db.  Js  C.  M.  LAUBsmr. 

■  the  Act»  of  the  Apostles,  viii.  27,  we  are  told,  thai  Philip 
IftiBed  a  man,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  was  "a  maii4>{ 
liopia,  an  ennach,  a  man  of  great  aathority  under  Candaoqi| 
ie&  of  the  Ethiopians  [an  fi!thiopian  aueen]  who  bad  the 
ne  of  all  her  treasure."    Wieseler  (Goronologie  des  apo»»' 

Zeitalters,  p.  144)  aasigns  this  event  to  A.  D.  40.  Other 
nologists  make  the  date  of  Paul's  conversion,  by  whioh  thi^ 
1 18  to  be  determined,  somewhat  earlier ;  so  that  the  bap* 
A  of  the  eunuch  would  range  between  A.  D.  32  and  4I« 
lelher  with  Bengel  we  put  it  in  the  year  82,  or  with 
imidt  in  41,  or  witn  Wieseler  in  40,  it  at  an^  rate  occurred 
ler  the  rule  of  the  Boman  Emperor  Tiberius  or  Caligtila. 
s  question  now  comes  ud,  whether  the  statements  of  Strabo 
I  Dio  Gassius  about  an  Ethiopian  Queen  Candace,  relate  to 
I  Candace  named  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Lecording  to  Strabo  (xvii.,  p.  820.  Divis.  1.  §  54,  d.  617  in 

edition  of  Tzucke),  and  Dio  Cassiu8(liv.  5.  p.  |34,  524), 
I  Bthiopians  under  their  Queen  Candace,  in  the  year  B.  C. 
assailed  the  Romans  in  Egypt,  plundered  Syene  [Assouan], 
^phantine  and  Phila^,  but  were  subdued  by  the  Roman  dep- 
'i  C.  Petronius.  After  taking  possession  of  several  Ethi» 
an  to^vns,  Petronius  punished  tneir  presumption  by  laying 
ate  Napata,  the  chief  city  of  Ethiopia ;  and  tnen  peaoe  waa 
de.  Strabo  describes  Candace  as  a  masculine  woman. 
3  had  lost  one  eye — probably  in  battle.  She  had  a  son 
iwn  up.  If  we  assume  that  this  son  was  sixteen  vears  old 
the  year  B.  G.  22,  and  that  his  mother  was  only  fifteen 
en  married,  then  she  would  have  been  thirty-one  years  old 
the  year  B.  C.  22,  and  ninety-three  years  old  in  A.  D.  40. 
d  if  Bengel  is  correct  in  assigning  the  conversion  of  Paul 
A.  D.  32,  then  Queen  Candace  womd  have  been  eight  years 
mger,  that  is  eighty-five  years  old  at  the  time  referred  to 
bhe  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

!t  is  then  not  impossible  that  these  classical  writers  spoke  of 
t  Candace  named  in  the  New  TestamoTit,  and  that  we  ihul 
^e  some  definite  historical  accounts  of  her.    But  yet  I  readilj 

■  ■'  III  !■■  "iiiiai 

Trswlated  firam  tlM  ZtUNkiifl  Ar  dto  LaOMrisdbe  TlMolsglt  uodKinN, 
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grant  that  this  is  not  very  probable,  especially  if  we  assume 
that  she  was  married  when  somewhat  over  fifteen  years  old, 
that  her  son  was  more  than  sixteen  in  the  year  B.  G.  22,  and 
that  her  treasurer  was  baptized  A.  D.  40 — all  which  is  very  pos- 
sible, and  would  make  Queen  Candace  over  100  years  ola  at 
the  time  of  this  baptism. 

The  chief  city  oi  Candace,  Napata,  Ritter  tries  to  find  on 
the  spot  of  the  ruins  of  Ebsambol ;  others  think  it  the  place 
now  called  Merave,  (See  Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  alten  Grco- 
graphic,  II.  816  Note). 

A  queen  of  Ethiopia  of  the  name  of  Candace,  was  ruling  as  ' 
early  as  the  times  of  Alexander.  Suidas  and  Tzetzes  refer 
to  her.  Suidas  says  (II.  58.,  edition  of  Bembardy) ;  KarSaiai 
if/rdbv  Ai^ioncor  /SaixlXiffffay  xal  Zijret  ir  r^  AX^Sardpoy 
t0ropl(f  (t.e.  search  also  in  the  History  of  Alexander).  Sui- 
das here  refers,  in  part,  to  the  Canclace  of  the  Acts,  and  in 
part  to  a  queen  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  Tzetzes  gives 
more  particular  account.  m 

Jo.  Tzetzes  Yariarum  Historiarum  Chiliad  III.  85  (first  di- 
ed by  Beimarus  on  Dio)  says,  p.  56  of  the  Basle  edition : 

eco  rrfy  MBpofftida    KarSaxtry  dtaypaq^tVy 
rjy  Hatay^ir  AXiSotrdpor  6  KaXXta^irrfi  ypaq^ti^ 
dotffar  oi  dcopa  Treptffffa  rovrov  iSocnoni^aty 
on  roiii  naZdai  roOs  avrffi  <piXovS  notel  dXX^XoiS, 
rrjy  /Jf^pav  aTtofipitfjavtaS  ffv  xar^  aXXi^Xcor  elxor. 

These  are  the  so-called  political  verses,  to  be  read  accord- 
ing to  accent  and  rhythm,  and  not  according  to  quantity,  which 
accounts,  e.  g.  for  the  short  a  in  the  penm^mo^  of  dtaypa- 
tpetv  having  the  tone.     I  translate  the  above  passage  thus : 

"  I  also  will  let  Candace  describe  the  MeroStis, 
Whom  Alexander  detained,  as  GalliBthenes  reports, 
He  released  her,  it  is  said,  after  she  had  made  him  prodigal  gifts, 
Because  he  again  made  her  children  to  be  friends, 
Bringing  to  an  end  the  enmity  they  had  hitherto  cherished." 

This  seems  to  me  to  imply,  that  Alexander  wished  to  go  to 
Mero^.  Before  he  arrived  there  Candace  met  him,  and  de- 
scribed to  him  Mero^tis,  the  land  of  Mero^'.  She  wum  not 
queen  of  Mero^,  but  only  knew  the  country,  as  her  kingdom 
bordered  thereon. 

Pliny  in  his  Hist.  Natural.  (Book  VI.  ch.  xxix,  sec.  85, 
p.  546,  ed.  Sillig)  al^o  mentions  the  Augustan  BeUum  JEihi- 
optctttn,  and  adds,  p.  467  (183  and  186) ;  Neronis  exploraioTf» 
185.  renuntiavert  hts  modis :  Inde  (a  Ferqedo)  Napata  LXXX. 
186  miL  ;  cppidvm  id  parvum  inter  praeaida  aciutn.      *=***'*- 
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oppUU  patica;  regnare  Jceminam  Candaeen,  quod  nomen  fnuUi$ 
mm  CLnnis  ad  regiruu  transiit.  In  reading  this  passage  wo 
most  avoid  connecting  the  words  standing  under  No.  185 : 
Jbeoad  insuhm  Meroen — quce  portum/aoertt — with  the  words 
No.  186  :  JEdiima  oppidipauca;  the  latter  words  plainly  re- 
fer to  the  small  Napata,  and  Gandace  is  called  queen  of  iNapar' 
ta,  and  not  of  Mcro6'. 

Reimams  further  cites  Chrysostom's  note  to  Acts  viii.  27^ ; 
Katyap  yvrafxep  ixparovv  to  naXator.  This  to  naXaiOP 
reoiiires  emendations*  ;  for  Eusebius  (fifist.  Eccl.  ii.^1)  also  cit- 
ed oyReimarus,  says  :  xara  ro  narptor  i^oi  vno  yuraixoi 
rov  ^^rov^  eitrirt  rvr  fiafftXevo^irov  ^  that  is,  in  the  times 
of  Easebius,  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  queens  were 
still  ruling  at  Napata. 

I  say  that  aueens  ruled  at  Napata^  not  at  Moro6.  It  seems 
to  be  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  Candace  ruled  over 
Mero^ :  so  says  De  Wette,  ad  locum,  in  the  Acts,  and  Winer 
in  his  Realwbrterbuch  under  Kandace.  But  Strabo  says  ex- 
pressly (Bk.  xvii.  Div.  2.  |  8)  that  Mero^'  was  governed  by 
lings,  and  not  hereditary  but  elective  monarchs.  The  king- 
dom of  Candace  was  independent  of  Mero6,  and  lay  to  the 
north  of  it.t  This,  then,  is  an  error  wliich  seems  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  passages  from 
Miny  and  Tzetzes.  Another  error  in  taking  tne  word  Kar* 
Saxtf  as  the  name  of  a  class,  and  not  as  a  proper  name.  Wie- 
seler  (Chronol,  des  apost.  Zeitalters,  p.  159)  compares  the 
name  of  Pharaoh,  and  Hiller,  according  to  Winer,  explains  ii 
from  the  Ethiopian,  dominaiua  est  servus ;  as  the  Ethiopian 
king  is  said  to  be  still  called  servorum  prinoepa  by  the  oriental 
traders.  But  the  authority  of  Pliny  is  against  this  supposi- 
tion ;  his  words :  '*  Candacen,  ouod  nomen  multis  iam  annis  ad 
reginas  transiit,"  can  mean  notning  more  than  that  the  succes- 
sors of  Candace  always  bore  the  same  name;  as  wo  find  in 
the  case  of  the  Ptolemies  in  ancient  times,  and  the  Henrys 
of  the  principality  of  Reuss  in  modem  days.  The  word  Pha- 
raoh, which  means'Hn^,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  prop- 
er name,  Candace,  nor  can  it  be  explained  from  the  Ethiopic ; 
and  this,  too,  all  the  less  because  what  is  now  called  Ethiopic, 
has  no  applicability  to  the  queen  Candace. 

*  Unless  To  icaXaiov  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense — amet  ancient  times,  as  it 
tfM  case  sometimes  with  anliqaiiua, 

t  The  people  of  the  queen  were  Ethiopian.  Scripture  calls  her,  as  is  to  b« 
Mlad,  an  JSUuoptan^uMn,  not  as  Suidas  inconsiderately  says,  ^LqmttnqfU^Blki^ 
phn».  For  Luke  could  well  term  her  fiadiXidda  *At^toit(Sri  but  not  4  rwr 
At^tojc^av  BadlXtddaytoT  she  did  not  reign  over  aU  of  Bthiopia,  but  ooHj 
%f€r  Btfaiopiaos. 
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Professor  Aug.  Dillmanii,  whose  forte,  as  is  well  koowD,  is  the 
Etliiopic  language,  has  had  the  kindness,  in  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion, to  tell  me  that  the  Geez  langu»ge,  called  in  literature 
Ethiopic,  is  of  the  Semitic  family,  and  belongs  to  the  races 
which  emigrated  from  Southern  Arabia  into  Abyssinia.  This 
Abyssinian  people  and  country,  it  is  well  known,  lies  mnc& 
further  south  than  Napata  and  Mero^. 

The  name  Gandace  is  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  registers  of 
the  kings  of  Abyssinia.  Professor  Dillmann  referred  me  to 
the  Zeischrift  der  deutschen  morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft 
(Bd.  vii.  338.  sq.),  which  contains  a  treatise  on  the  History  of 
the  Abyssinian  Kingdom  by  A  Dillmann.  The  lines  of  kings 
tliero  registered  contain  no  name  resembling  Candace  ;  and 
this  must  be  the  case,  for  the  above  cited  passage  from  the 
classics  refers  to  a  wholly  diflferent  people. 

Ludolf  in  his  History  of  Abyssinia  (^k.  11.  ch.  3.  |  9),  says 
that  no  queen  could  reign  in  Abyssinia  ;  and  so  he  will  not  ai« 
low  that  Candace  was  an  Abyssinian  queen,  though  many 
Abyssinians,  misunderstanding  the  statement  in  the  Acts,  er- 
roneously say  that  she  was  such.  For  this  reference  to  Jobi 
Ludolfi  iB[i<torica  iEthiopicM,and  other  notices  in  the  »ame 
work  (lib.  II.  4.  8.,  and  III.  2.  5.)  I  am  also  indebted  to  Prof* 
Dillmann.  In  saying  that  Candace  did  not  belong  to  Ethiopia, 
Ludolf  is  undoubtedly  right ;  but  not  in  making  her  a  ruler 
over  the  island  Mero^',  for  which  statement  he  appeals  to  Pli- 
ny,  who,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  Napata :  and 
this  common  but  incorrect  view  comes  from  Ludolf.  Though 
we  cannot,  in  this,  concur  w^ith  him,  we  are  yet  all  the  more 
thankful  to  him  for  the  following  remarks  (Bk.  II.  c.  2.  5.  6. 
7) ;  Nam  Candiiceu  illam  non  fuisse  reginam  Habessinorum 
paulo  ante  diximus.  Neque  nomen  ejus  proprium  Lacasa, 
quod  in  catalogis  vulgatis  legitur,  apud  Tellezium  reperitur* 
[The  Etliiopic]  Hendage  autem,  vel  HincLake^  aliud  vocabulum 
non  est,  quam  Grsecum  Kadaxrj^  Candace,  ex  ^uo  alii  abiecta 
aspiratione  Indich,  alii,  quasi  sphalma  correctun,  Judith  fecere. 
To  this  is  added  in  a  note  :  Fuere  qui  per  insignem  ositantiam 
ipsum  eunuchum  Jvdich  dictum  fuisse  putarent.  Compare 
with  this  Winer's  remark:  **To  the  treasurer  of  Candace 
(whom  the  Ethiopian  tradition  calls  Jvdich :  see  Bzovii  An- 
nales  ad  1524)  TreanaBUS  III.  12.,  and  Eusebius  Hist.  Eccl.  II. 
1.  ascribe  the  first  propagation  of  Christianity  in  Ethiopia; 
but,  according  to  Sophron,  he  preached  on  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon, and  there  suffered  martyrdom."  The  name  Indich  or  ju- 
dichy  then,  cannot  stand  the  test  of  criticism  ;  and  the  mission- 
ary work  of  the  treasurer  began  in  Napata,  perhapa  in  Nubisi 
but  not  in  Abyssinia. 
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Oar  final  question  is  abont  the  qaantity  of  the  pennit  in  the 
word  KardaxTf ;  and  it  is  a  question  of  practical  interc»(t, 
since  a  ship  Gandace  is  traversing  the  ocean.  And  on  tliin 
qaestibn  we  must,  first  of  all»  hold  fast  the  position  that  the 
original  naime  is  lost.  It  is  certainly  not  Ethiopic  ;  it  occurs  in 
the  Abyssinian,  but  this,  as  Prof.  Dillmann  testifies,  only 
proves  that  the  Abyssinians  knew  the  name  which  they  took 
irom  the  New  Testament.  They  write  it  sometime  Chendake, 
sometimes  Chendeke,  and  again  Gheudeke  :  "just  as  foreign 
words  are  generally  diversely  spoken  and  written.''  "  It  cnn- 
not/'  says  Dillmann,  '*  be  at  all  explained  from  the  Ethiopic,  or 
from  the  Semitic  tongues."  The  same  learned  writer  assures 
us,  that  the  language  of  Mero^  is  lost.  We  may  then  well  As- 
sume that  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  language  of  Nepata 
and  the  kingdom  of  Gandace,  which  bordered  on^Mero^. 

We  are,  then,  in  reference  to  the  name  Karj^axrfy  restrict- 
ed to  the  laws  of  quantity  in  the  Oreek  knguage.    These 
laws  decidedly  favor  the  view  that  the  penult  syllable  is    . 
short. 

Franz  Passow,  in  his  Doctrine  of  Quantity  in  the  Greek 
Language,  says  :  "  1.  axi^^  contracted  arxz,  us  the  ending  of 
the  numeral  adverbs,  always  has  the  a  short,  e.g.  rerpdxt^^ 
KoXXaxi^.  The  accent  itself  implies  this,  for  else  we  must 
write  TCoXXdxt^,  2.  The  adjective  ending  axos,  axr^f  axor, 
has  short  a :  thus  in  /^aXaxtj,  fiifiXiax^y  ^rjptaHi).^  This 
alone,  it  seems  to  me,  were  enough  to  show  that  the  word  it 
to  be  spoken  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  Yet  we 
can  also  refer  to  the  substantives  q^vXaxrjy  axivaxtfi.  The 
question  would  of  course  be  decided  by  a  line  from  the  poets  ; 
but  such  an  one  I  have  not  been  able  to  find.  For  the  verses 
from  Tzetzes,  cited  above,  are  not  to  be  rend  by  the  quantity 
but  by  the  accent ;  and  though  Kavddxrfv  has  there  the  tone 
in  the  penult,  this  is  as  little  proof  that  a  is  long,  as  in  the 
directly  following  difxypd<pety,  where,  too,  the  a  of  the  pe- 
nult, though  short,  h  ts  the  tone.  Accordingly  one  who  reads 
the  Greek  bv  the^  accent,  will  say  KavdaxT^y  as  he  does 
nereXoTCTf,  ^cjxpdrfjs,  ^ApiffroriXtf^,  that  is,  with  a  short, 
though  accented  peniiltimate.  But  in  German  [and  English] 
whoever  says  Gandace,  must  also  say  Peneldpe,  Socrates,  . 
Aristoteles. 

The  sum  of  our  view,  then,  is  this  ;  that  the  aueen  Gandace 
(mentioned  in  Acts  viii.  27),  1.  was  so  callea  as  a  proper 
name,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  not  as  a  title,  like 
Pharaoh  ;  2.  That  the  name  Gandace,  from  the  Latin  forms, 
has  the  penult  a  short ;  3.  That  the  word  Kavduxri  can  not 
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be  explained  from  the  Ethiopic,  i.e.  the  AbyssiniRn  ;  4.  That 
a  queen  of  this  name  vtus  reigning  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
and  another  oi'  the  same  name  was  living  B.  C.  22  ;  6..  That 
the  Candace  named  in  Acts  viii.  27.,  was  rnling.  A.  D.  40; 
tliat  her  kingdom  was  not  Mero^',  but  to  the  north  of  it ;  that 
Napata,  and  not  Mero6,  was  her  chief  city  ;  and  that  it  is 
more  exact  to  call  her  an  Ethiopian  queen,  than  queen  of 
Ethiopia :  6.  That  the  name  of  the  eunuch,  her  treasurer,  wat» 
not  Indicn  or  Judich,  but  is  lost. 


Abt.  VI-— the  hymns  op  THB  CHURCH. 
By  Hbxkt  Harbauoh,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Didactic  Theology,  at  If  ercersburg,  Pa. 

The  Hymn,  as  a  part  of  Christian  Cultus,  is  properly  a  lit- 
urgical form.  The  Hymn  Book,  and — when  prepared  forms 
of  prayer  are  used — the  Liturgy  are  properly,  not  two,  but  one 
book.  In  any  case,  the  hymns  and  prayers  of  the  Church  are 
coordinate  in  nature  and  character.  As  the  prayer  that  flows 
from  the  heart  and  lips  of  the  minister  becomes  the  means  and 
channel  through  which  the  worshipping  congregation  presents 
its  own  devout  offerings  to  God,  so  the  Hymn  is  in  like  man- 
ner prepared  and  used  as  the  means  of  at  once  inspiring,  em- 
bodying and  helping  to  present  their  devotions  Ibefore  the 
throne  of  grace. 

Thus  the  Hymn  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  public 
service  of  God.  Its  use  has  been  recognized  as  an  acceptable 
part  of  divine  worship,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  ;  and  it  has  endeared  itself  to  the  Christian  mind,  by  the 
edification  and  comfort  it  has  furnished,  in  all  ages  oi  the 
Church.  All  that  pertains  to  tlie  Hymns  of  the  Church  well 
deserves  the  attention  and  study  of  every  pastor  who  desires 
riglitly  to  conduct  the  public  worship  of  the  sanctuary. 

Hymn-forms,  like  creed-form^,  have  a  historical  develop- 
ment. The  peculiar  formulas  of  Creeds,  in  which  the  Church 
presents  its  faith,  as  is  well  known  from  Church  History, 
nave  assumed  their  true  form  and  fixed  use  through  a  process. 
Every  prominent  word,  and  every  phrase,  has  been  borne  as 
a  standard  through  a  more  or  less  severe  and  protracted  bat- 
tle. It  has  been  only  after  such  a  process,  that  creed-formu- 
las have  attained  autnoritative  form.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
form  and  language  of  prayer.  Whether  extemporaneous  or 
liturgical,  there  are  words  and  phrskses  which  are  devotional, 
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and  others  which  are  not.  Devout  formulas  have  grown  up 
rradually  in  the  pious  life  of  the  Church,  and  have  come  to 
their  present  sacred  honor  and  use  in  a  historical  or  tradition- 
ary way.  It  ¥dll  always  be  found  that  his  prayers  best  suit 
and  inspire  the  devotions  of  others,  who  has  most  extensively 
mastered  and  most  deeply  appropriated  what  has  come  down 
through  the  ages  as  the  sacred  and  spiritually  savored  style 
and  lorm  of  truly  devotional  thought  and  feeling.  In  like 
manner,  and  under  the  newer  of  the  same  law,  have  hymo- 
forms,  their  history  and  aevelopment. 

Sacred  songs,  in  some  form,  for  purposes  *of  divine  worship, 
are  coeval  with  the  history  of  religion.  Forms  of  this  kindi 
as  first-fruits  of  the  inspirations  of  piety,  existed  in  the  earli* 
est  ages  of  Judaism  ;  and  the  Jewish  church  gradually  creat- 
ed for  itself  rich  treasures  of  sacred  song,  which  lie  scattered 
as  gems  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  specially  col- 
lected in  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

In  our  Saviour's  time,  the  Old  Testament  Psalms  were  used 
in  public  worship,  whilst  with  the  inauguration  of  Christiani* 
ty,  others  were  produced,  more  directly  out  of  the  spirit  of 
the  new  economy.  The  supposition  is  very  natural,  that 
those  precious  h}'mn8  preserved  in  the  gospel,  the  Hymn  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  (St.  Luke,  i.  46-55.)  the  Hymn  of  Zachariaa, 
(St.  Luke,  i.  68-79.)  and  the  Hymn  of  Simeon,  (St.  Luke,  ii. 
29*-32)  may  have  been  sung  in  our  Saviour  s  immediate  spirit- 
ual family.  That  they  were  preserved  by  them,  seems  evi- 
dent from  the  faet  that  they  were  subsequently  embodied  in 
the  Gospel. 

Other  hymnal  compositions,  besides  the  Old  Testament 
Psalms  and  those  preserved  by  St.  Luke,  wore  evidently  pre- 
served and  used  in  the  Apostolic  Church.  Fragments  of 
these,  at  least,  are  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  such  passages 
as  I  Tim.  iii,  18,  II  Tim.  ii,  11,  James  i,  17,  and  especi^ly 
Eph.  V,  14,  which  passage — 

Awake,  thou  that  sleepest, 

And  arise  from  the  d^bd, 

And  Christ  shall  give  thee  light 

^s  introduced  by  the  words,  "  Wherefore  he  saith  ;"  and  yeti 
the  passage  is  no  quotation  from  any  part  of  the  Scriptures. 
Similar  parts  of  primitive  hymns  are  supposed  to  be  found 
in  Rev.  i,  4-8;  v,  9-14;  xi,  15-19;  xv,  8.  sq;  xxi,  1-8; 
xii,  10-17.  20.  Besides,  St.  Paul  directly  refers  to  psalms, 
and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs  as  existing  among  the  saints 
at  Ephesus  and  Golosse,  and  exhorts  them  to  use  these  for 
their  mutual  edification,  (Eph.  v,  19,  Col.  iii,  16.) 
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The  Greek  Church  was  first  and  most  prominent  in  the 
production  of  regular  hymns,  as  distinguished  from  inspired 
scriptural  compositions.  These  were  first  in  the  form  of  doz- 
oIo<]^ies  and  brief  ascriptiojis  of  praise  to  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Trinity.  The  nucleus  of  the  Oloria  in  Eoccd^^  or  An-^ 
gelic  Hymn,  the  most  ancient  and  complete  of  hymns,  and 
which  attained  its  present  final  form  in  the  fourth  century,  is 
also  found  at  an  earlier  period.  Prom  the  Greek  Church  we 
h-Hvo  also  tlie  Te  Deum,  which  dates  from  the  fifth  century, 
afterwards  by  St.  Ambrose  translated  into  Latin,  and  some- 
what enlarged. 

The  history  of  Latin  hyranody  begins  in  the  fourth  century. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  Latin  fathers  of  the  mediaDval  church, 
whose  names  are  theologically  familiar,  composed  hymns  :— 
as  St.  Ambrose  t396  j  St.  JB^ilary,  of  Poitiers,  t368,  who 
translated  the  Gloria  m  Excelsis  into  Latin,  and  to  whom 
some  ascribe  the  completion  of  it  in  its  present  form  ;  Pruden- 
tins  teOO  ;  Notker  t912  :  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  tll53 ; 
Thomas  of  Celano,  about  t1250,  to  whom  the  Dies  Irce  is  a»> 
cribed ;  Bonaventura  tl274 ;  Thomas  Aquinas  tl274,  and 
Benedictus  tl306,  with  others  less  prominent.  Many  of  their 
hymns  came  down  to  the  later  church,  and  have  formed  the 
basis  of  some  of  the  very  best  hymns  of  the  Reformation  pe-* 
riod,  and  since.  Of  the  thirty-seven  hymns  written  by  Lu- 
ther, there  are  only  six  purely  new  ;  the  rest  were  all  based 
on  psalms,  Bible  passages,  or  mediaeval  hymns. 

The  Reformation,  as  a  vigorous  outburst  of  the  Christian 
life,  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  hymn-writing.  While  the 
fifteen  centuries  before  the  Reformation  produced  not  over 
one  thousand  hymns,  the  three  hundred  years  since  the  Re^ 
formation  have,  in  the  German  language  alone,  produced,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Alt,  about  eighty  thousand.  Dr.  Phelps  set$ 
down  the  number  of  English  hymns  at  thirty  thousand.  Oth- 
er languages  also  contain  large  numbers. 

Rationalism,  in  Germany,  and  Naturalism,  in  England,  did 
much,  not  only  to  corrupt  the  true  hymnological  taste,  by 
producing  a  large  number  of  merely  didactic  and  moral 
hymns,  but  also  by  eviscerating  many  of  the  old  anointed 
hymns  of  their  truly  Christian  contents,  and  changinj]:  them 
so  that  they  might  chime  in  with  their  own  specious  infidelity. 
The  pietistic  movement,  in  Germany,  and  kindred  movements 
in  England,  whilst  they  have  produced  some  hymns  of  high 
inspiration,  tended  to  turn  the  hymnological  taste  too  much 
into  a  subjective  and  sentimental  chatmel,  having  weakened 
the  nerves  of  faith  by  unduly  cultivating  the  mere  devotional 
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mtiire,  thus  fiiniishinp:  the  people  rather  what  they  vrisJied  tbaa 
what  they  needed.  We  venture  the  opiDion  that  this  is  the 
radical  defect  which  characterizes  tne  hymns  which  the 
chnich,  in  oar  own  country,  has,  daring  the  last  several  deo* 
adea,  been  producing  in  connexion  with  a  certain  peculiar 
style  of  popular  muMc. 

The  vast  amount  of  hymnological  matter  which  the  history 

cif  the  church  has  accumulated,  and   the  foreign  element 

which  has  infused  itself  into  a  large  portion  of  this  class  of 

compositions,  has  made  the  creation  of  a  hymnological  science 

necessary  ;  so  that  by  such  tests  as  the  true  idea  of  Christian* 

ity  and  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  worship  furnish,  the  chaff 

may  be  separated  from  the  wheat.    It  is  the  office  of  this 

ncience  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  products  of  the  sacred  po« 

eta  ;  to  examine  the  hymnological  material  scientifically,  and 

to  give  it  historical,  critical  and  systematic  presentation. 

The  science,  as  a  part  of  practical  theology,  is  comparatively 

new,  but  has,  in  the  last  two  decades,  been  earnestly  and  sqo« 

resafullv  furthered,  especially  by  Qerman  divines,  and  it  now 

Rtands  fn  its  place,  in  all  Qerman  systems  of  practical  theolo» 

gy,  in  the  same  w»y  as  homiletics,  catechetics,  liturgies,  and 

poimenics  or  pastoral  theology.    Scientific  hymnological  w 

-qniries  received  Hpeoial  inipuli^e  from  Schleiermacher,  who 

gave  a  deeper  and  wider  foundation  to  the  science  of  practi* 

cal  theology,  %vhich  has  cHUt^ed  the  fact  to  be  more  deeply  felt, 

that  hymnody  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  public  wor* 

ship  of  the  sanctuary.    Besides  largo  collections  of  hymns, 

there  have  appeared  histories  of  hymnody,  biograpliies  of  the 

authors  of  hymns,  as  well  as  various  attempts  to  form  and  per* 

feci  the  science  of  hymnology.*    In  this  last  department  none 

have  rendered  better  service  to  the  church  than  Lange  and 

Palmer. 

The  subject  of  hymnology  has  during  eight  years  attracted 
new  and  increased  attention  also  in  this  country.  Works 
which,  though  not  designed  to  be  scientific  treatices  on  hymn* 
ology,  are  yet  mor.e  or  less  related  to  the  general  subject,  as 
that  of  Dr.  Belcher's  on  the  Authors  of  Hymns,  "  Hymns 
and  Choirs"  jointly  by  Prof's.  Phelps  and  Park  of  Andover, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr. '  Purber  of  Newton,  have  "appeared 
as  at  once  signs  and  prf^paratorv  labors  in  this  interesting 
department.  As  an  evidence  of  the  general  want  that  it 
felt  to  exist  in  the  present  hyranologicid  status  may  also  be 

*  See  noticei  of  these  Tirioiu  werlu  in  Hersog'i  BmI  Sncyclepedia  ToU  Yh 
pp.  350  354. 
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mentioned  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  prominent  denomina- 
tions in  the  land  have  lately  published,  or  are  present  engaged 
in  producing  new  hymn  books.  Not  merely  new  collections, 
nor  fyet  larger  collections,  are  to  be  desired ;  rather  collec- 
tions  smaller  if  need  be,  but  made  with  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  what  constitutes  the  true  nature  of  a  hymn  suitable  &r 
use  in  public  worship. 

This  general  want  is  itself  beyond  doubt  the  growth  of  a 
newly  awakened  interest,  in  the  question  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  true  nature  of  worship.  It  begins  to  be  more 
clearly  seen,  and  more  deeply  felt,  that  Christian  worship 
does  not  consist  in  mere  sentiment,  self-awakened  and  vaguely 
exercised  by  subjective  endeavors,  but  rather  in  a  steady, 
solemn  self-surrender,  and  the  offering  of  our  whole  being  to 
the  Triune  God  ;  that  true  Christian  worship  is  not  "  will- 
worship,"  but  a  worship  called  forth  by  a  gracious  power 
exerted  upon  our  faith  by  the  true  objects  of  Christian  wor- 
ship and  love — God  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Son,  the 
Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter  ;  by  the  glorious  facts  of  redemp- 
tion— the  birth,  sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  ascension, 
intercession,  and  reigning  of  Jesus  Christ ;  by  the  person  and 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  by  the  church,  witli  its  holy 
sacraments  and  motherly  nurture.  As  the  genial  heavens 
above,  and  the  gladdening  earth  around,  call  fortii  the  springing 
of  herbs,  the  bloom  of  flowers,  and  the  songs  of  birds,  so  does 
this  glorious,  spiritual  firmament  of  divine  facts,  acts,  sacra- 
ments, ordinances,  and  gracious  supernatural  powers,  over  and 
around  us  in  the  church,  evoke  from  faith  the  true  form  and 
spirit  of  worship.  The  earth  is  bright,  warm,  and  wakeful 
when  it  is  shone  upon  ;  in  like  manner  is  the  Christian  heart 
lively  with  the  spirit  of  worship,  when  the  divine  and  heav- 
enly, as  revealed  in  Christ,  and  still  present  in  the  Church, 
are  in  its  cultus  made  present  also  to  the  consciousness  of 
faith.  To  be  apprehended  by  these,  and  to  apprehend  them 
in  turn,  and  yield  to  their  power,  is  to  have  the  true  position 
of  a  worshipper. 

A  re-discussion  of  the  nature  of  Christian  worship  has  led 
the  mind  of  the  church  to  a  new  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  it, 
in  all  its  elements  and  relations.  Such  discussion  begins,  of 
course,  with  the  inward  and  central — as  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  the  nature  of  the  cnurch,  the  sacra- 
ments  and  ordinances  ;  but  by  logical  necessity  it  must  extend 
also  to  matters  more  outward,  such  as  Christian  architecture, 
church  music,  symbols  of  faith,  liturgies,  and  hymn-books. 
Hence,  all  these  subjects  are  at  the  present  time  receiving  un- 
usual attention,  and  especially  that  of  hymnology. 
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Of  the  one  thousand  hymns  prodnccd  bj^  the  church  prior 
to  the  Reformation,  it  is  reckoned,  by  critics,  that  not  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  can  bear  the  test  of  the  true  hymn,  and, 
in  fact,  only  abont  that  number  have  attained  to  classical  hon- 
or.    It  is  the  expressed  opinion  of  German  hymnodists,  that 
of  the  eighty  thousand  extant  in  their  language,  not  over  two 
hundred  are  classical,  and  have  come  into  any  kind  of  general 
approved  use.    Though  there  are  in  the  English  languam 
tnirty  tiiousand  hymns,  a  truly  critical  sifting  of  them  womd 
no  dfoubt  show  that  Prof.  Edwards  was  correct  when  he  gave 
it  as  his  judgment  that  ^  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  most 
excellent  songs  of  Zion,  would  include  all  our  psalms  and 
hymns  which  are  of  sterling  value  for  the  sanctuary."    We 
fear  that  even  this  estimate  is  too  high ;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  not  every  poetical  composition  which  has  become  a 
&vorite  with  this  or  that  Christian,  can  be  regarded  as  a  true 
hymn.    Some  particular  circumstance,  some  event  or  experi* 
once  may  endear  a  particular  hymn  to  one  when  it  has  no  such 
attraction  for  another.    Besides,  individual  taste  can  not  be 
allowed  to  pronounce  final  judgment  on  a  hymn ;  individual 
tastes  may  oe  very  much  at  ftimt  in  regard  to  its  true  merits 
as  a  hymn,  and  it  is  the  province  of  hymnolo^cal  science  to 
correct  such  taste— to  bring  the  church  to  furnish  to  its  mem- 
bers, not  such  hymns  as  may  please  their  own  natural  private 
capricious  fancies,  but  such  as  they  ought  to  sing,  and  such  as 
when  properly  led  and  instructed  they  will  love. 
What  is  a  true  hymn  ? 

1.  The  hymn  diners  from  some  other  sacred  compositions. 
Si.  Paul  mentions  three  kinds  as  suitable  for  devotional  use— - 
psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  or  odes  (codaU  Ttvev/juxru 
xai^).    Eph.  V.  19 ;  Col.  iii.  16. 

The  psalm  is  a  composition  produced  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
religious  and  scientific  development,  and  in  it,  therefore,  the 
free  flow  of  religious  feeling,  in  the  determination  of  its  form, 
prevails  over  the  artistical.  rsalms  are  historico-poetical :  thev 
celebrate  divine  acts,  and  rehearse  sacred  events  connectea  with 
the 'gracious  dealings  of  God  with  his  people.  They  are 
historically  objective  in  their  character,  allied  to  the  epic. 
When  they  express  the  subjective  pious  sense  of  the  author,  it 
is  mostly  }is  this  is  awakened  ana  enlivened  and  called  forth 
into  utterance  by  a  grateful  review  of  objective  historical 
divine  acts  and  events. 

The  hymn  grows  out  of  the  subjective  pious  general 
consciousness  to  which  its  author  as  the  organ  of  this  conscious- 
ness, gives  objective  form  and  representation.    If  the  peahn 
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celebrates  what  Gk)d  has  done,  is  doing,  and  still  promisoB  to 
do  for  his  church  and  people,  the  hymn  expresses  what  the 
ohurch  feels  and  experiences  in  consequence  of  such  merciful 
love.  The  hymn,  however,  while  it  grows  forth  from  the  sub- 
jective pious  consciousness,  does  not  embody  merely  the  sub- 
jectivity of  the  iudividival  author,  but  what  it  expresses  is  the 
consciousness  of  the  church  in  its  universal  character.  This 
gives  the  hymn  at  last  a  truly  objective  character,  which 
constitutes  the  fundamental  difference  between  it  and  the 
spiritual  song. 

The  spiritual  song  or  ode,  expresses  the  subjective  feeling 
of  the  individual,  and  represents  the  individual  consciousness 
of  the  author  at  the  time,  and  in  the  particular  mood  and 
frame  which  controlled  him  in  its  composition ;  it  is,  therefore, 
adapted  to  other  individuals  in  the  same  mood  and  frame. 
Spiritual  songs  are  the  liymnings  of  the  heart  in  its  own  per* 
sonal  exercises,  agreeably  to  its  own  peculiar  tastes  and  experi- 
ences, and  in  its  own  hours  of  meditative  devotion.  They  ex- 
press privately  and  for  the  individual  Ohristian's  edification 
what  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  general  in  a  public  service  of 
the  church.  If  suitable  at  all  beyond  such  inoividual  use,  it  is 
onlv  in  small,  familiar,  confidential  circles,  where  mutuality 
of  Heeling  may  be  certainly  taken  for  panted. 

Though  characteristically  distinguished,  as  we  have  shown, 
these  three  kinds  of  i^acred  comnosition,  are  not  in  such  way 
distinct  and  separated  from  each  other  as  to  have  nothing 
in  common.  They  contain  allied  features,  and  the  elements  of 
one  may  enter  more  or  less  into  and  modify  the  others.  Speaking 
of  these  three  kinds  of  sacred  lyrical  compositions  as  having 
been  in  use  in  the  apostolic  church,  according  to  Eph.  v.  18, 
19,  Dr.  Lange  furnishes  the  following  criticism  on  their  unity  and 
difference.  ^^  The  psalms  were  the  religious  songs  which  had 
come  down  to  them  ;  hymns  and  odes,  as  to  their  form,  were 
also  at  hand,  but  the  Christian  spirit  was  made  to  constitute 
their  substance.  The  psalm  may  be  regarded  as  a  primitive 
form  which  comprehends  in  one,  as  well  the  substance  of  the 
hymn  as  of  the  ode.  The  psalm  is  a  hymn,  a  festive  son^,  a 
word  of  revelation,  an  oracle  utterance,  so  far  as  it  proclaims 
the  divine  teaching,  the  right,  the  truth,  the  praise  of  Gk)d,  in 
the  festive  frame  of  one  inspired  ;  but  it  is  an  ode,  a  song,  a 
rhythmical  effusion  of  the  heart,  so  far  as  the  inspired  one, 
in  making  his  utterance,  rocks  on  the  waves  of  sound,  balanc- 
ing himself  with  winged  skill.  That  the  hymn  expresses  more 
the  objective  doctrine,  the  ode  more  the  subjective  of  elevated 
foelingi  in  a  poetical  fonoi  is  clearly  seen  as  well  from  the 
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mology  of  both  words,  as  from  the  forms  of  poetry  indicated 
tfaem^ ;  and  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  misled  as  to 
I  distinction,  by  the  cool  spirit  of  some  odes  of  Horace  and 
>p8tock.  The  measured  movement  characterizes  the  more 
ective  nature  of  the  hymn  :  the  winded  form  indicates  the 
uracter  of  the  ode — a  beautiful  melodious  warble,  which 
>re8se8  itself  in  the  life  of  metre.  The  psalm,  as  capable 
including  the  ode  and  the  hymn  in  its  contents  and  its 
m,  expresses  the  essence  of  both  ;  at  one  time,  however,  it 
preaches  more  the  measured  nature  of  the  hymn,  at  another 
re  the  variability  of  the  ode.  In  the  sphere  of  Hebrew 
if  the  psalm  did  not  come  to  unfold  fully  andjpurely  both 
I  elements  which  lay  in  it,  because,  with  the  Hebrews,  the 
igious  interest  prevailed  over  the  artistic  ;  Christianity,  on 
)  other  hand,  entering  the  sphere  of  Grecian  culture  which 
i  developed  the  form  of  the  ode  and  the  hymn,  poured*  its 
tive  spirit  into  both  forms.  Gradually,  however,  it  brought 
)  separated  forms  together  again  in  a  hieher  unity  when  it 
astructed  the  church-hymn.  Thus  the  cnurch-hymn  is  th^ 
edm  completed  in  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
3  hymn  and  the  ode  have  again  become  one.  The  affinity 
the  church-hymn  and  the  psalm  is  seen  in  the  reigning  of 
3  religious  principle  :  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
aim  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  religious  principle  has 
come  one  with  the  perfected  a^sthetical  form.  The  hymn 
known  by  the  measured,  solemn  form  of  the  verse,  the  ode 
the  variety  and  liveliness,  the  rhythmical  and  musical  nature 
its  verse.  Moreover,  this  unity  had  to  be  reached,  because 
Christianity  the  powers  from  above,  do  not,  as  Chrysostom 
)erts,  form  merely  hvmns,  but  also  reveal  themselves  in 
aJm-son^s,  for  as  much  as  they  become  flesh  like  the  eternal 
ord  itself,  and  because  the  human  powers,  which  indeed  rise 

on  the  wings  of  the  ode,  are  illumined  and  tempered 
rough  the  peace  of  the  divine  spirit.  For  a  time  these 
rms  could  stand  in  force  side  by  side.  Thus,  in  the  speak- 
^  with  tongues  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  the  essence  of 
e  hymn  was  predominant ;  they  spake  of  the  wonderful  works 

God ;  they  spake  in  a  way  intelligible  to  the  people  of 
xious  dialects.  (Acts  ii.)  Li  Corinth,  on  the  other  hand, 
e  form  of  the  ode  prevailed ;  the  enthusiastic  Christians 
oke  confusedly  in  soaring,  dark  effusions  of  feeling:  the^ 
quired  interpreters  ;  they  were  obscure  to  many  or  their 
m  companions,  to  say  nothing  of  strangers  (Cor.  xiv.  23)  ; 
a,  this  inspirited  life  in  its  degeneracy,  seems  to  have 
proached  the  dithyrambus.    Just  as  a  dicfactic  poem,  whose 
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Bhortest  form  is  the  Gnome,  may  be  regarded  as  the  boundary 
of  the  hymn,  so  the  dithyrambus  is  the  boundary  of  the  ode. 
In,  the  hymn  the  subjective  life  is  caught  up  into  the  serene 
ether  of  festive  contemplation  ;  the  divine  predominates  ;  but 
then  also  in  the  didactic  poem  the  human  is  entirely  excluded, 
and  by  this  means  also  the  lyric  life  of  the  poem.  In  the  ode, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  divme  life  is  drawn  into  the  blessed, 
joyful  emotional  exercise  of  the  feelings  ;  the  human  predomi- 
nates. In  the  dithyrambus,  finally,  man  seeks  violently  to 
draw  the  divine  into  his  own  wild,  sensuous  inspiration  ;  but 
the  divine,  agreeably  to  the  holiness  and  power  of  its  own 
nature,  firmly  refuses  to  be  so  drawn  into  a  sphere  foreign  to 
itself.  The  pure  church-hymn  has  excluded  all  that  is  dithy- 
rambic  through  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  all  that  is 
gnomical  through  the  liveljr  affection  of  the  human  npirit ; 
yea,  it  has  abolished  the  antitheses  of  ode  and  hymn  itself  in 
the  harmony  of  its  divine-human  nature  and  character,  even 
though  it  belongs  to  the  revelation  of  its  richness,  that  in 
some  single  productions  the  character  of  the  ode,  in  others, 
that  of  the  hymn,  should  be  more  predominant  1'' 

2.  As  regards  its  substance,  the  true  hymn  must  be  based 
on,  and  centre  in  the  great  facts  of  redemption — those 
namely,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  Apostles'  Creed — 
the  love  of  God  the  Father,  and  His  work  in  creation  and 
redemption  ;  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  appears  in  His 
birth,  passion,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  reign  in 
heaven  ;  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  through  his  vari- 
ous offices  in  the  church  ;  and  the  communion  of^saints,  the 
festive  joys  and  hopes  of  the  new  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  it  is 
now  and  shall  contmue  forever  in  the  ineffable  joys  of  heaven. 

That  the  substance  of  the  true  hymn  must  be  based  on 
fo/cis^  not  ideas  merely,  is  illustrated  by  reference  to  an  analo- 
gous case.  What  constitutes  a  national  song  ?  Not  a  descrip- 
tion of  patriotism.  Not  an  ode  on  any  great  principle  or 
policy  of  government.  It  must  centre  in  some  sacred  ihinq  : 
as  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  -^  "  Rally  Round  the  Flag  ;'* 
**  The  Red,  White  and  Blue."  It  must  celebrate  some  /ad, 
eoeidy  or  ifwme.  Volumes  of  poetry  of  either  character,  fully 
equal  to  it,  yea,  exceeding  it  in  merit  as  poetry,  will  never  be 
married  to  music,  or  touch  the  chords  of  the  national  heart. 
How  few,  among  all  the  lyrics  of  the  present  war  for  the 
Union,  has  the  national  heart  accepted  as  the  true  exponents 
of  its  feelings,  purposes,  and  hopes.  Those  whicn  have 
touched  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  been  accepted  as  the 
organs  of  its  patriotic  life,  will  all  be  found  to  be  character- 
ized by  the  marks  of  the  true  nationul  song  as  indicated. 
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The  same  general  criteria  must  be  applied  to  the  tme 
hymn.  It  most  be  based  on  ^reat  and  glorious  facts  and 
events,  and  set  forth  the  perennial  life  which  flows  from  them 
as  the  true  life  of  all  human  hope**..  Hence  it  must  not  so 
much  describe  such  events  and  deeds — which  is  rather  the 
province  of  the  psalm— «as  reproduce  them,  and  render  them 
present  in  their  life  and  spirit.  It  must  incarnate  them.  Il 
must  make  them  live  in  the  heart,  as  they  once  lived  in  the 
hearts  of  others,  and  are  designed  to  live  in  all  hearts  whom 
they  concern. 

We  know  that  the  very  earliest  sacred  writers  character* 
ised  the  first  hymns  of  t&e  church  as  being  sung  in  honor  of 
the  Holy  Trinity ;  and  from  them,  as  Avell  as  from  pagan 
authors,  we  learn  that  they  were  accustomed  to  '*  sing  hymns 
to  Christ  as  to  Gknl."  In  a  word,  the  central  substance  of  all 
the  hiost  ancient  hymns,  inspired  and  uninspired,  is  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  fundamental  fact,  and  absolute  principle  and 
source  of  Christianity,  and  the  Christian  life.  Of  this 
character  are  the  ''Magnificat,"  the  '' Benedictus,"  the  ''Nunc 
Dimittis,"  the  ''  Trisa^ion,"  the  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  the  "  Te 
Denm,"  the  ''  Dies  Xrae."  As  all  the  prophets  before  He 
appeared,  gave  witness  of  Him,  so  all  the  sacred  hymnodista 
after  him  in  the  early  church  celebrated  him.  It  needs  but 
a  careful  examination  of  them,  to  assure  any  one  that  all  the 
tmly  classic  mediadval,  and  more  modern  German  and  English 
hymu!^,  have  the  same  peculiarity.  The  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  itself  the  song  of  songs,  the  hymn  of  hymns,  the  harmony 
of  harmonies  ;  and  a  church-song  as  designed  to  celebrate  Hia 
life  in  a  gracious  and  festive  spirit,  is  great,  and  true,  and 
glorious,  only  so  far  as  His  life  is  its  spirit  and  light. 

3.  The  true  hymn  must  have  unity — the  unity,  not  of  a  me- 
chanical structure,  but  of  an  organism — a  unity  in  which  the 
uniting  power  is  one  that  acts  from  within — a  unity  in  which 
the  several  parts  are  not  produced  as  by  the  sequence  of 
logical  deduction,  but  grow  forth  according  to  the  logic  or 
laws  of  life.  One  thought  or  life  must  pervade  all  its  parts. 
An  aggregation  of  thoughts,  however  just,  devout,  and  beau- 
tifully expressed,  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  true  hymn. 
It  must  have  a  living  oneness  and  wholeness — the  inspiring, 
invigorating,  illuminating  life  must  be  central  and  generic; 
which  all  the  subordinate  parts  only  serve  to  unfold,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  still  more  fully  to  enliven. 

Our  present  purpose  does  not  contemplate  a  critical  exam* 

L  Dia  Kirohlieho  Hymoologie,  Ton  Dr.  J.  P.  Lange,  Zorioh,  1848,  pp.  2^791. 
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ination  of  particular  hymns  ;  but  let  Hoy  one,  in  the  li^irht  of 
what  h}i8  jast  been  said,  examine  any  of  the  earliest  Chris* 
tian  hymns,  as.  for  instance,  the  Magnificat,  the  Qloria  in  Ex- 
celsis,  or  the  Te  Deam,  or  even  the  most  classic  of  modem 
hymns.  What  wonderful  organisms !  What  intuitive  logic 
of  life  will  be  found  to  underlie  and  pervade  them  !  To  uie 
thoughtful  mind  they  are  themselves  sufficient  to  furnish 
overwhelming  evidence  that  Christianity,  which  is  able  to 
raise  the  human  mind  to  the  capacity  of  producing  such 
transcendant  creations,  is  fully  and  fairlv  supernatural  and 
superhuman.  The  attempt  ot  the  merely  natural  mind  to 
perfect  such  creations,  would  be  precisely  as  preposterous 
and  futile  as  it  would  bo  for  an  arborist  to  attempt  the  pro- 
duction of  a  tree !  The  unity  of  these  grand  Hymns  of  the 
Ages  lies  in  no  sense  in  that  *^  which  is  in  part,"  but  in  that 
epliere  whence  man  himself,  "  trailing  clouds  of  glory,"  origin- 
ally came,  in  which  forever  rests  the  deepest  basis  of  his  true 
life,  and  into  which,  even  before  he  leaves  the  present  sphere 
of  his  being,  the  Christian  spirit,  in  seasons  of  inspired  eo- 
fitacy,  in  solemn  hours,  is  caught  up  by  the  festive  spirit  and 
force  of  the  Christian  life. 

The  Christian  poet  does  not  produce  a  hymn  by  calm,  med- 
itative process.  He  does  not  construct  it  by  adding  thought 
to  thought  in  perfectly  self-conscious  calmness,  as  a  joiner  or 
roanon  builds  a  Louse,  by  placing  timber  upon  timber  and 
vtone  on  stone.  He  does  not  apprehend  thought,  but  the 
Spirit  that  apprehends  him  lifts  him  up  by  His  own  inspira- 
tion, and  wrests  it  from  him  by  a  kind  of  spiritual  coupde 
main.  Hence  it  has  the  unity,  not  of  meditated  logic,  but  of 
the  apprehending  force  which  called  it  forth.  It  has  the  unity 
given  it  by  the  one  inspiring  power.  From  such  a  hymn  no 
part  can  ever  be  left  out  or  seriously  changed.  The  omission 
of  a  single  stanza  would  be  like  the  separation  of  an  eye  or 
an  ear  from  the  human  body.  Hymns  compiled  of  stanzas, 
however  smooth  they  may  seem  to  an  unpractised  taste,  will 
ever  have  the  same  fault  as  that  Egyptian  statuary,  in  the 
production  of  which  the  furnishing  of  each  separate  limb  or 
member  was  a  separate  and  special  trade ! 

4.  The  true  hymn  must  have  high  inspiration — what  the 
Germans  call  schwung.  It  must  havo  the  uplifting,  away- 
bearing  power.  As  It  can  only  be  composed  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  pious  enthusiasm,  when  the  spirit  of  the  sacred 
poet  is  apprehended  by  an  inspiration  beyond  his  ordinary 
state  and  frame,  so  the  same  inspiring  spirit  must  inhere  in  it, 
*'      and  breathe  in  it,  producing  again  in  those  who  nae  it  the 
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same  mood,  state,  and  life,  which  characterized  the  spirit  of 
its  author.  A  true  hymn  has  this  power  latent  in  itself,  and 
communicates  it  whenever  legitimately  used.  It  may  bo  dif- 
ficult to  say  precisely  in  what  this  mysterious  virtue  con^iatB. 
We  know,  however,  that  some  hymns  have  it,  while  others, 
that  seem  to  have  equal  merit  as  poetical  compositions,  are 
destitute  of  it.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  words  had  the 
power  of  embodj^ing  the  very  life  of  Christijinity,  with  the 
additional  capacity  of  communicating  it  pereimiaUy.  Thus 
true  hymns  are  always  inspiring. 

5.  The  true  hyonn  is  catholic.  It  is  equally  adapted  to  all 
ages,  to  all  lands,  to  all  languages,  to  all  classes  of  Christiana, 
to  all  acts  of  worship,  to  all  periods  of  life — childhood,  youtb| 
middle-life,  old  age — and  to  all  brandies  of  the  Christian 
church.  Thus  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  the  To  Deum,  the  Oiea 
Irae,  suit  alike  in  the  Protestant,  the  Roman,  and  the  Greek 
church.  The  Ma^ificat,  the  Benedictus,  the  Nunc  Dimit- 
tis,  though  imbued  with  much  of  the  truest  and  best  Jewish 
life,  are  altogether  Christian  hymns.  CLiSsic  hymns  aro  sung 
by  Calvinists  and  Arminians  with  eq^ual  delight.  They  speak 
the  language  of  piety  more  than  ot  creed.  Though,  aa«  in 
truly  liturgical  forms  of  prayer,  doctrine  lies  in  their  negpiM, 
it  lies  there  in  the  form  of  life — for  consciousness  mora  thau 
for  the  mind's  apprehension — ^and  it  appeals  to  faith  rather 
than  to  knowledge.  A  hymn  that  can  only  appropriately  bo 
sung  in  one  particular  denomination  of  Christians,  is  not  a 
true  hymn.  **  In  the  hymn,"  Herder  has  correctly  said,  '*must 
sound  the  language  of  an  universal  confession  of  arte  heart 
and  one  faith.''  Hence  the  true  hymn  finds  its  place  in  all 
hymn-books.  The  general  consciousness  of  the  church,  by  % 
sovereign  law  of  its  own  catholic  life,  determines  the  true 
hymn,  rejecting  all  that  speak  not  in  its  universal  language, 
and  admitting  all  that  do,  as  the  plastic  life  of  the  plant  re- 
fuses what  is  not  suited  to  its  nature,  and  appropriates  only 
congenial  elements.  Hymns  which  have  this  catholic  life 
take  their  places  naturally  and  silently  in  the  bosom  of  Chris- 
tian love,  and  go  on  in  their  pious  mission  from  land  to  land, 
and  from  age  to  age,  gathering  a  still  richer  savor  around 
themselves  Dv  time,  and  are  loved  the  more  because  loved  by 
so  many  and  loved  so  long. 

6.  Thus,  also,  the  true  hymn  never  grows  old,  but  has  the 
freshness  and  vigor  of  perpetual  youth..  It  is  always  new, 
because  it  has  alwa^^s  the  power  to  awaken  new  life,  as  well 
as  to  bear  and  sustain  it.  in  its  latent  and  life-j^iving  power, 
we  liken  it  to  a  noble  vessel,  the  very  sight  of  which,  at  it 
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lies  calmly  in  port,  gives  us  the  sense  of  power  and  of  the 
capacity  of  movement,  but  which  only  properly  enlivens  as 
it  Dears  as  out  into  the  open  sea,  when  the  sails  are  lifted  and 
filled,  and  the  now  almost  living  structure  carries  us  onward 
as  if  it  were  all  and  we  nothing,  becoming,  at  the  same  time, 
mbro  and  more  a  thing  of  power  and  life,  as  well  as  of  beauty 
and  joy. 

No  truer  test  can  be  applied  to  a  hymn.  Does  it  get  old? 
Does  it  weary  ?  Does  it  ever  seem  common  to  us  ?  Then  it 
is  not  a  true  hymn.  The  truly  classic  always  bears  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  it  does  this  alike  to  all  classes  of  minds  and  hearts. 
A  classic  painting,  for  instance,  the  child,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
amateur  all  admireu  Those  feel  its  power  and  beauty  who 
cannot  tell  why.  As  a  work  of  art  it  grows  on  us  instead  of 
becoming  tiresome  and  common.  It  is  just  so  in  architecture. 
How  brief  is  the  pleasure  that  results  from  the  contemplation 
of  filigree  work.  How  soon  the  taste  tires  of  carved  wreaths, 
vines,  and  flowers.  As  these  are  transient  in  their  nature,  so 
are  thev  transient  in  taste.  But  who  tires  of  the  arch,  the 
dome,  the  pillar,  the  column,  the  scroll,  the  alcove,  the  panelT 
These  are  classic  forms.  They  do  not  grow  old  through  the 
ages ;  and  they  please  the  boy  even  as  they  do  the  man,  the 
ignorant  as  well  as  the  most  cultivated  scientific  taste.  One 
may  see  more  in  them  than  another,  but  all  alike  see  in  them 
beauty,  and  feel  their  power.  The  same  holds  true  of  hymns. 
Witness  the  short-lived  character  of  the  hosts  of  subjective 
spasm-hymns  that  come  vaporing  and  dancing  along  on  the 
popular  wave  of  a  languid  sentimentality.    They  are  as  nose- 

iys,  that  intoxicate  for  a  moment  a  feeble  and  sickly  taste. 

hey  are  generaly  married  to  music  as  ephemeral  as  they  are 
themselves.  The  church  has  at  present  a  subtle  and  therefore 
formidable  enemy  in  this  superficial  hjonnodical  and  musioal 
t€»te.  Our  Sunday  schools  are  sorely  afilicted  by  it,  and  it  is 
entailing  upon  the  young  a  deep  and  lasting  injury.  It  is  the 
same  evil  taste,  which,  in  the  days  of  Gregory,  well-nich  pro- 
faned the  entire  Christian  worships.  Popmar  conviviw  tunes 
were  introduced,  and  sang  to  parodied  words  with  a  gallopins^ 
measure.  In  8olf-defence  the  Gregorian  chant  was  introduced, 
and  by  its  classic  power  the  popular  taste  was  gradually 
changed  ;  and  these  rude  hordes  oi  "  twaddling  rhjTnes,  set  to 
frisking  tunes"  were  lashed  out  of  the  temple  of  God.  In  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  the  same  tendency  manifested  itself.* 

*  The  use  of  this  clasi  of  hymns  Is  regarded  by  some  u  jostitied  bY  the  an- 
ihoritj  of  Scripture.  (Eph.  y.  19,  Col.  iii.  6.)  This  last  passage,  taken  at  it 
•ftanda  in  onr  iranslatioQf  would  aeem  to  deaigoate  mutual  teaobing  and  adao- 
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The  evil  was  remedied  by  the  triumph  of  the  solid,  solemn 
German  chorals.  The  old  trouble  has  in  our  time  again  ap- 
peared on  the  staj^e,  and  is  jubilating  through  the  land,  treat- 
ing the  unstable  taste  to  new  variations  in  liymn  and  tune  at 
every  change  of  the  moon.  If  no  new  remedies  for  this  false 
taste  can  be  discovered,  perhaps  those  which  wore  efFective  in 
other  ages  would  still  prove  themselves  adequate. 

A  correct  hymnological  taste,  biised  on  a  true  conception  of 
Christian  worship,  must  exclude  from  public  use  in  worship 
all  compositions  tnat  heloufj; prevailingly  to  the  following  classes : 

1.  Mere  doctrinal  statement  of  truth,  however  correct 
This  belongs  to  catechism  and  confession. 

2.  Poetry  directly  didactic.  This  belongs  to  the  pulpit,  and 
to  the  catechetical  and  Bible  class.* 

3.  Hymns  in  praise  of  virtues,  graccf^,  acts  of  worship,  the 
Sabbath,  Sunday  schools,  the  Bible.  Singing  is  worship,  and 
we  can  no  more  worship  these  than  we  ciin  worship  saints  or 
relics. 

4.  Mere  descriptions  of  religious  experiences,  feelings,  and 
emotions.  These  are  to  be  awakened  by  worshipping  God, 
not  by  singing  to  them,  or  of  them. 

6.  Sentimental  poems.  These  have  their  appropriate  place 
in  other  circumsUmces  and  circles  of  social  life. 

6.  Descriptions  of  particular  sins,  or  classes  of  sinners.  Thiif 
belongs  to  the  sermon.  \ 

7.  Compositions  addressed  to  sinners  with  the  view  of 
alarming,  instructing,  or  exhorting  them.  This  also  belongs 
to  the  sermon.     Singii)*^  to  sinners  1     Why  not  rather  to  saints  ? 

nitiou  us  the  proper  pnrpos)  of  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  sone'i.  But  a 
different  punctuation  of  the  ( r  \*ek  j^ives  the  pa'^nage  anomer  sonso.  Conjrbeare 
and  liow.^on,  in  the'*  Life  auJ  Epistles  of  St.  P:iul,''  adopting:  ihe  punctuation 
of  Ti-'chendorf,  render  the  pa  iHsijc  thus  :  "  Let  the  word  of  Curist  dwell  in  you 
richly  ;  teach  and  admonish  on^;  unotlier  in  all  wisdom.  Let  yodrBinglDg  be  of 
psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spii-itnal  song:*,  sung  in  thanksgiving,  with  yonr  hfart 
unto  God.'*  in  their  comminta  on  the  corresponding  paasuge,  (Gph.  t.  19,) 
where  a  similar  punctuation  ia  followed,  the  most  satiafact  )ty  reasons  for  thii 
rendering,  based  on  the  context  and  scope,  are  given.  On  Col.  iii.  16. 1  r.  Cloric 
tays :  ** Through  bad  pfAnting  this  ver^e  is  not  very  intelligible;  the  sevenil 
members  should  be  distingul>hed  thus  :  **  Let  the  doctrine  of  Christ  dwell  richly 
among  you ;  teaching  and  admonishing  each  other  in  all  wisdom ;  singing,  with 
grace  in  your  hearts,  unto  the  Lord,  in  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs.  This 
arrangement  the  original  will  not  only  bear,  but  it  absolutely  requires  if 
Thus,  neither-of  these  passages  does  in  fact  bear  any  witness  against  the  test  of 
the  true  hymn  which  we  have  presented.  Bat  without  even  resorting  to  this 
rendering  of  the  passages  in  h.ind.  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Christians  may  mn- 
toally  teach  and  admonish  one  another  by  the  une  of  a  hymn  that  is  neither 
dii^ctly  didactic  nor  hortatory,  even  as  they  may  do  the  same  by  devoutly  oflVr- 
iog  together  the  Lord's  I'rayer,  which  is  wholly  devotional,  and  which  beoonei 
edifying  in  the  way  of  teaching  and  hortation  only  indirectly. 
«  See  Dr.  Alt,  Der  ChristUche  Coltos,  pp.  44S  444. 
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8.  Compositions  expressive  of  morbid  feelings,  of  doubt,  de- 
spondency, discouragement,  and  "sorrow  of  the  world."  This 
id  not  a  penitential  exercise,  neither  does  it  awaken  that  sense. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  sinihl  feeling  of  unbelief. 

9.  Compositions  tilling  what  we  have  done,  are  doine,  or 
intend  to  do.  This,  if  it  does  not  actually  fall  into  the  sphere 
of  vain  boasting  and  bravado,  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  confes- 
sion or  profession,  and  is  appropriate  in  another  place. 

10.  Compositions  for  self-examination.  Turning  the 
thoughts  on  one's  self  is  not  worship,  but  only  a  preparation  for 
it.  The  helps  to  self-examination  are  properly  furnished  by  the 
sermon,  or  are  found  in  manuals  of  devotion  for  Christians,  the 
use  of  which  belongs  to  the  retirement  of  the  closet. 

11.  Compositions  so  directly  and  formally  referring  to,  and 
descriptive  of,  special  occasions  as  to  turn  the  mind  more  tp 
the  occasion  and  the  circumstances,  than  to  the  true  object  rf 
worship..  This  is  a  defect  which  characterizes  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  hymns  intended  for  anniversaries,  national 
holidays,  meetings  oi  reform  societies,  and  occasional  celebra- 
tions of  various  kinds. 

It  is  because  a  degenerate  taste  has  failed  to  apply  the 
true  tests  to  the  hymn,  that  our  hj'mn  books  are  overburdened 
,  with  compositions  that  are  never  sung.  Let  anyone  take  only 
the  tests  which  we  have  given,  and  honestly  classify  under 
them  the  contents  of  our  hymn  books,  and  he  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  small  a  number  is  left.  Indeed  this  is  virtnallv 
done,  though  in  an  unconscious  way,  by  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  select  hymns  to  be  sung  in  assemblies  for  public  worship.  ' 
To  test  the  truth  of  this  remark,  let  any  pastor  Avho  hjis  at  all 
cultivated  a  hymnological  taste,  mark  all  the  hymns  which  he 
uses  any  one  year,  and  he  will  find  at  the  end  of  the  year  that 
not  one  hundred,  perhaps  not  fifty  are  marked  as  having  been 
used.  He  will  discover  that  the  same  hymn  has  been  sung 
many  times :  and  that  an  unconscious  criticism,  an  instinct  of 
^ood  pious  tiiste,  has  silently  ignored  the  large  mass  contained 
m  the  book  as  not  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  public  wor- 
ship. Yet  this  vast  amount  of  mere  poetry — it  is  often  not 
even  that — is  carried  along  in  our  hymn  booKS,  the  closing  one 
being  numbered  somewhere  between  one  and  two  thousand  I 
We  doubt  much  whether  two  hundred  hymns,  worthy  of  that 
name,  and  trul  v  adapted  to  the  uses  of  public  worship,  can  be 
found  in  the  Englisli  language,  or  in  any,  or  in  all  languages 
on  earth.  Sure  we  are  that  the  pious  taste  of  Christians  gen- 
erally does  not  in  fact  recognize  even  that  number,  by  feeling 
Mtself  truly  at  home  in  the  devotional  use  of  them.     Where  is 
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Jle  ChriBtian,  the  congregation,  or  even  the  denomination,  that 
las  two  hundred  of  what  are  generally  called/at^an* to  h jmna  7 
rhere  are  few  nniversal  favontes,  becanse  there  are  few  that 
tmly  satisfy  the  universal  Christian  consciousness.  The  rest 
tbat  make  up  the  hundreds  in  our  hymn  books  are  poems,  of 
BKnre  or  less  merit,  put  into  their  places  under  the  erroneous 
idea  that  there  must  be  hymns  "  adapted  to  aulgedd,'^  instead 
(xf  being  adapted  to  the  worship  of  Gk>d.  Hence,  the  table  of 
Dontents.  of  our  hymn  books  would  generally  answer  just  as 
vrell  as  a  table  of  contents  for  a  system  of  theolc^ ;  and  were 
it  not  that  a  hundred  or  more  true  hymns,  the  ravorites  of  the 
ages,  are  scattered  through  the  booK,  it  would  answer  in  fact 
M  a  scientificaUv  arranged  theological  system  in  verse. 

In  our  hymn  lx)oks  for  children  and  youths,  as  used  in  Sun- 
day schools,  the  tests  of  the  true  hymn  are  still  more  frequent- 
ly disregarded,  under  the  erroneous  idea  that  by  such  means  a 
nore  practical  influence  may  be  exerted.  The  didactic,  hortatory, 
biographical,  and  eulogistic  features  prevail  in  these  collections. 
All  manner  of  lessons  are  taught,  all  manner  of  motives  are 
presented  to  the  child ;  forgettmg  altoj^ther  that  in  the  s|)irit  of 
a  child,  as  also  in  the  devotional  spirit  of  the  adult  ChristiaD^ 
the  heart  and  not  the  intellect  pre  viols.  The  ruling  idea  in  these 
ooUections  seems  to  be  to  secure  what  is  called  adetptatiov — 
Bot,  however,  adaptation  of  the  hymn  to  the  true  idea  of  this 
worship  of  God,  but  adaptation  of  the  hymn  to  the  child. 
The  hj'mn  is  to  effect  something  for  the  child — to  instruct  it^ 
warn  it ;  in  short,  in  its  influence  and  use  it  is  to  terminate  on 
the  child  rather  than  to  be  the  help  and  channel  of  its  devo- 
tions offered  unto  God. 

The  same  mistaken  zeal  for  practical  adaptation,  is  also 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of  hymns  for 
Aiidren  are  childi^A  instead  of  childlike.  True  piety  is  child- 
like. Hymns  that  express  faith,  hope,  love — directing  the 
whole  heart  and  mind  toward  the  great  atonement  and  media- 
tion of  Christ — ^when  clothed  in  simple,  chaste,  and  tasteful 
language,  are  much  better  adapted  to  the  childlike  than  any 
puerile  attempts  to  address  the  mind  of  the  child  by  the  uiRe 
of  words  and  phrases,  in  which  the  sublime  is  so  easily  made 
ridicidous,  ana  the  solemn  comes  unc(xnfortably  near  the  ludi- 
crous. 

Hymns  for  children  are  never  adapted  to  their  true  needs, 
when  they  are  such  as  they  must  outgrow.  The  true  hymn  for 
a  child  must  be  in  spirit  and  contents  as  suitable  for  the  future 
adult  as  to  the  present  child.  By  this  it  is  not  denied  that 
nursery  rhymes  nave  their  mission ;  bat  m  they  have  their 
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use  80  they  have  also  their  appropriate  place.  The  childish 
the  child  will  outgrow,  but  the  childlike  it  ought  never  to 
leave  behind.  The  associations  of  childhood  with  the  true 
hymn,  give  a  savor  and  a  power  to  it  in  afler-life  which  it  can 
have  in  no  other  way.  Why  give  the  children  hymns  to  be 
interwoven  with  their  memories  and  sacred  associations,  which 
in  later  life  they  must  regard  in  the  same  light,  as  they  then 
do  their  toys — the  mere  fossils  of  a  period  forever  left  behind? 
The  hymns  which  they  learn  to  love  in  childhood  ought  to  be 
the  same  as  those  which  shall  best  express  their  devotions  amid 
the  buoyancy  of  youth,  the  earnestness  of  middle  life,  and  the 
decline  of  old  age, 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  heart  of  a  child  apprehending, 
and  being  apprehended,  by  a  hymn  which  its  mind  may  not 
fully  comprenend  ;  like  as  a  seed  finds  the  soil  adapted  to  all 
its  mfant  needs,  even  though  it  has  not  yet  tested,  and  ccm  not 
now  appropriate  all  the  powers  that  lie  in  that  same  soil  for 
use.  We  are  fully  convinced  that  those  are  the  best  hymns 
for  cldldren  which  have  the  highest  unction  of  devotion,  and 
tbe  least  of  pue  rile  adaptation  to  the  mere  intellect  of  the  child ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  hymns,  to  be  suitHble  to 
tlieii!  wants,  should  be  on  a  level  with  their  understandings. 
Were  this  a  necessity,  could  we  regard  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Apostles'  Greed,  the  Decalogue,  as  adapted  to  children,  and 
could  it  be  regarded  proper  to  induce  them  to  commit  them 
to  memory  in  early  life  ?  Yea,  is  not  the  Bible,  the  very  best 
book  for  children,  full  of  mysteries  and  truths  that  lie  fairly 
beyond  their  early  capacities  ?  Does  not  also  common  obser- 
vation teach  us  a  lesson  on  this  point?  Let  it  be  noticed 
whether  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old  are  not  most 
fond  of  those  classic  hymns  which  move  in  a  high  inspiration 
— which  are  not  only  Jar  removed  in  their  contents,  spirit,  and 
language  from  the  simplicity  of  nursery  rhymes,  but  which 
are  even  lolty  in  tlieir  j-t>]e,  and  full  of  sublime  adoration, 
awakened  by  the  deepest  mysteries  of  faith.  Spirituallj, 
even  as  naturally,  childre«i  love  the  sublime,  and  stand  gazing 
entranced  into  a  flood  of  glory,  without  ever  asking  themselves 
whether  they  understand  it.  The  unction  carries  them  with 
it ;  and  the  impression  made  lies  in  the  heart,  like  the  seed  in 
the  soil,  to  bo  revealed  in  due  time. 

Let  the  question  be  earnestly  considered,  whether  great  and 
lasting  injury  is  not  done  to  children  by  excluding  from  their 
hymn  books  the  lofty  hymns  of  the  church,  and  giving  them 
instead,  the  tame,  simple,  didactic  rhjrmes — lessons  in  verse 
— which  are  bo  generauy  found  to  constitute  the  main  body  of 
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)anday*8cbool  hymD  books.  We  would  3'et  add,  why  not^ 
ilao,  with  the  better  hsrmns,  give  them  also  the  belter  tunes  T 
IVhy  is  the  chant  excluded  bo  generally  from  books  for  chit 
hen,  in  favor  of  a  shallow,  ephemeral,  and  rollicking  kind  of 
nosic?  We  speak  from  experience,  and  actual  trial  in  what 
we  are  about  to  say.  Children  love  chants  wherever  they  are 
anght  to  sing  them,  and  thoy  learn  them  most  readily.  They 
^ord  room  for  the  free,  wild  warblings  of  childhood  ;  and  yet 
hey  maintain  the  dignity  and  solemnity  which  belong  to  di- 
rine  worship.  Whoever  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  instruo- 
ion  of  children  knows  how  fondly  theycatch  up  the  galloping 
(lee  tunes  adapted — sometimes  literally  adapted — from  the 
»nyiyial  and  sentimental  song-airs,  with  frolicking  choruses 
iltached.  There  is  in  children  a  fondness  for  tunes  of  free 
nd  lively  movement ;  they  want  the  chant,  and  when  this  is 
lot  fumialied  them,  they  will  catch  up  those  frivolous  airs 
"•ferred  to,  and  thus  gradually  lose  all  taste  for  the  graver 
ind  more  solid  and  solemn  metrical  tunes.  When  the  chant 
B  oiTered,  they  love  it :  and  when  learned,  they  need  never 
mleam  it ;  since  the  cnant,  as  it  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
ree,  joyous  simplicity  of  childhood's  taste,  so  also  is  it  ade- 
inate  to  give  expression  to  the  loftiest  and  sublimest  worship . 
o  which  the  ripest  tastes  of  adult  age  can  attain. 


b».  Vn.-SCHELLING  ON  THE  CHARACTERISTICB  OF  THE  DIF- 

FERENT  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

[ScHELLiNo's  general  outline  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
nain  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  is  well  known.  He 
5ompared  the  Church  of  Rome  to  Peter  ;  the  Church  of  the 
Eteformation  to  Paul ;  while  the  Church  of  the  Future  was  to 
ye  animated  by  the  spirit  of  John.  In  Der  Gedanke,  (The 
Thought,)  1864,  a  philosophical  periodical  representing  the 
EEegelian  school,  there  is  a  report  of  an  interesting  discussion, 
occasioned  by  an  account  which  Professor  Leopold  Yon  Hen* 
ling  gave  of  an  interview  he  had  with  Schelling  on  this  sub- 
ect.  Some  striking  points  of  view,  for  forming  a  philosoph- 
cal  estimate  of  the  difierent  periods  and  characteristics  of 
jhurch  history  are  brought  forward  in  this  discussion,  which 
¥a8  held  at  a  session  of  the  Philosophical  Society  at  Berlin  ; 
leveral  members,  representing  different  tendencies,  taking 
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Imrt  in  the  debate.  Professor  Vod  Henniag  has  taught  phi- 
OBophy  for  a  long  time  at  Berlin.  He  was  bom  in  Gotha, 
Oct.  4,  1791.  In  1824  he  published  a  work  on  the  Principles 
of  £thic8  in  their  Historical  Development.  He  edited  the  Ber- 
lin Annals  for  Scientific  Criticism  from  1827  to  1844.  He  also 
edited  Hegers  Lectures  in  the  first  part  of  his  Encyclopedia, 
comprising  logic.  He  belongs  to  the  right  wing  of  the  He- 
gelian school.  Professor  Michelet  is  the  president  of  the 
above-named  Philosophical  Society.  He  was  born  in  Berlin, 
Dec.  4,  1801,  and  is  the  most  zealous  representative  of  the 
extreme  left  hide  of  the  Hegelians,  carrying  pantheism  to  its 
extremes.  He  is  also  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  the 
school ;  the  author  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  Germany, 
from  Kant  to  Hegel,  two  vols.  1838  ;  Schelling  and  Hegel, 
1839-1842  ;  Psychology,  1840  ;  of  several  works  on  AristoUe's 
Ethics  ;  of  a  General  History  from  1775  to  1859,  etc.  Another 
of  the  speakers  in  this  discussion,  Max  Schasler,  is  a  private 
teacher  at  Berlin,  and  editor  of  the  Dioacurerif  jbl  journal  de^ 
Yotrd  to  aesthetic  subjects.    Eds.] 

Von  Hrxnino.  Some  months  since,  in  giving  a  short  ac- 
count to  this  Society  of  the  new  collected  edition  of  ScheK 
ling's  works,  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  he  had  often  been 
reproached  for  the  abrupt  way  in  which  he  set  aside  all 
objections  to  his  doctrines,  and  remarked  that,  so  far  as  my 

S personal  intercourse  was  concerned,  this  reproach  was  without 
bundation.  To  illustrate  this,  I  mentioned  a  conversation, 
which  I  had  with  Schelling  about  his  speculations  on  the  dif- 
ferent characteristics  of  the  leading  branches  of  the  church  ; 
and  now,  in  compliance  with  the  desire  then  expressed,  I  am. 
happy  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  substance  of  that  c6n- 
versation. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  Schelling,  in  his  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Revelation,  represents  Christianity  as  the  union 
and  the  truth  of  Judaism  and  heathenism  (and  this,  rightly 
understood,  with  good  reason);  and  then,  within  Christianity, 
he  makes  a  broad  distinction  only  between  the  Catholic  and 
the  Evangelical  confessions;  the  former,  with  Peter  at  the 
head,  he  considers  as  representing  the  Jewish  principle ; 
and  the  latter,  with  Paul  at  the  head,  as  representing  the 
heathen  principle  in  the  Christian  church.  [The  word 
heathen  is  here  used,  not  in  reference  to  the  religions  of  the 
Gentile  nations,  but  in  a  general,  historical  sense.]  I  would 
also  c  ill  to  mind,  that  our  philosopher  speaks  of  another,  a 
third  Christian  church,  which  he  names  the  Church  of  the 
Future,  and  at  whose  head  he  puts  the  apostle  John. 
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In  my  conversation  with  Scbelling  on  thW  subject,  I  replied 
JOt  him,  that  we  ought  to  distingaish,  within  the  pale  of  Chria- 
«ndom,  not  only  two  but  three  communions  ;  viz.,  the  Greek 
Catholic,  or  the  oriental,  the  Roman  Catholic,  or  the  -occi- 
lental ;  and  the  Evangelical.  And  then,  I  added,  that  in  my 
riew,  these  three  communions  might  be  brought  into  relation 
with  the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhend  ;  and  in  thia  way — 
the  Greek  Catholic  church  as  the  churcn  of  the  Father,  the 
Etoman  Catholic  as  the  church  of  the  Son,  and  the  Evangelical 
IS  the  church  of  the  Spirit.^  It  is  of  course  to  be  understood 
once  Cliristiimity  includes  all  three,  that  this  does  not  imply 
that  the  divine  Trinity,  the  fundamental  dogma  of  Christian- 
ity, if  not  confessed  in  each  one  of  these  churches  ;  but  only 
that  the  differences  in  the  communionst  (confessions)  mav  be 
reduced  to  the  statetAent,  that  in  each  one  of  these  three 
churches,  one  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  is  in  the 
foreground,  so  to  say,  emphasized  in  comparison  with  the 
Dther  two  persons.  In  confirmation  of  my  view,  I  also  ro- 
terred  to  the  difierences  in  the  government  of  the  church,  in . 
the  three  communions ;  in  the  Greek  church  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers  are  wholly  blended ;  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
theory,  church  and  state  are  entirely  sundered,  and  the  Pope, 
mdependent  of  state  control,  is  held  to  be  the  head  of  the 
church. 

The  mention  of  this  difference,  in  the  government  of  the 
churches,  led  me  also  to  notice  the  fact,  that  each  one  of  these 
three  Christian  communions  had  found  the  materials  for 
its  formation  respectively  in  one  of  the  thi-ee  great  groups 
of  European  nationalities  ;  the  Greek  church  among  the  Slavic 
population :  the  Roman  Catholic  among  the  Romans  ;  the 
Evangelical  in  the  German  nationality.  I  remarked,  thereby, 
that  It  was  well  known,  that  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
had  set  up  the  same  claims  with  the  Pope  in  Rome,  but  tnat 
his  pretensions  had  from  the  first  proved  vain  ;  and  that,  after 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the  authority 
which  the  Roman  Emperors  of  the  East  liad  exercised  over  the 
Oriental  church,  was  transferred  in  a  still  stricter  form  to  the 
head  of  the  Slavic  nations,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  who  was  recog- 
nized, like  the  Turkish  Padishah,  as  both  a  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral ruler.  In  respect  to  doctrine,  too,  I  stated  that,  altho^h 
the  adherents  of  the  Greek  church  were  considered  by  the  Ro- 
Dian  Catholics  rather  as  schismatics  than  as  heretics  ;  yet  there 

*  Expressed  in  an  ab^traot  logical  way,  the  charch  of  tlie  uniij  ;  the  chureh 
of  the  difference :  and  the  church  that  unites  unity  and  difference.  Note  of  the 
editor  of  Jkr  Qeaanke, 
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is  still  at  any  rate  one  fundamental  dogmatic  difference  be- 
tween the  two;  for  the  Greek  church  nolds  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  only  from  the  Father,  while  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, yitn  the  Eviingelical,  believes  that  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit  is  from  both  the  Father  and  thcf  Son.  At  the  close  of 
my  remarks,  since  Schclling  had  referred,  along  with  the  oriental 
and  occidental  church,  to  a  Church  of  the  Future,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  saying,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Evangel- 
ical church  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  so  regarded  ;  and 
in  this  sense,  that  it  was  the  only  one  to  which  progress  could 
be  ascribed,  whether  in  respect  to  doctrine  or  to  its  vet  incom- 
plete church  constitution ;  while  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
churches  have  gone  through  the  process  of  their  development, 
and  can  only  look  forward,  to  being  resolved  into  the  Evangel- 
ical church,  with  its  undeniable  superiority  in  doctrine  and 
constitution,  when  it  has  attained  sufficient  maturity. 

Schelling,  who  listened  to  my  exposition  with  only  occasion- 
al interruptions  to  express  his  approbation,  remarlccd  at  the 
close,  that  he  could  not  but  agree  with  me,  even  on  those  points 
*  in  which  I  had  deviated  from  his  views  about  the  differences 
of  the  communions  ;  but  vet,  in  looking  for  the  foundations  of 
Christianity,  he  must  hold  that  it  proceeded  from  both  Juda- 
ism and  heathenism  ;  and  that  he  hoped  that  I  had  nothing  to 
object  to  the  superiority  which  he  assigned  to  the  apostle 
John,  above  Paul  and  Peter  ;  to  which  of  course  I  agreed. 

Maetznbr.  Recognizing  these  three  great  Christian  com- 
munions as  the  historical  forms  of  the  church,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  seek,  in  a  somewhat  different  way,  to  construct 
the  idea  represented  by  each.  The  Greek  imperialism  would 
not  acknowledge  the  Pope  ;  the  state  wished  to  be  indepen- 
dent. So  the  Greek  church  broke  the  unity  of  Christenaom. 
The  unity  of  Catholicism  was  the  occasion  of  producing  a  more 
noble  form,  that  of  Protestantism,  which  corrected  what  went 
before.  But  Christianity  is  not  the  union  of  Judaism  and 
heathenism,  but  the  unfolding  of  the  Oriental  element,  that  is, 
of  Judaism.  It  is  historically  untrue,  that  Christianity  took  up 
heathenism  into  itself.  Protestantism  took  its  rise  only  after 
the  second  flood  of  heathenism  had  rushed  in  ;  Italy,  after  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  went  back  to  heathenism.  When 
these  elements  came  to  Germany,  Holland,  and  France,  when 
Plato  was  again  studied,  a  freer  view  of  church  relations  came 
into  vogue.  Not  Luther  alone,  but  also  the  culture  of  the 
cities,  introduced  a  criticism  which  shook  the  Roman  church. 
The  heathen  culture  enlivened  the  spirit  of  the  Germans. 
Protestantism  canie  from  a  development  of  the  mind,  in  all 
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lirections,  from  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  Not  to  John, 
bnt  to  Anti-John,  to  non-Christian  influences,  is  to  be  ascribed 
(lie  freedom  of  Protestantism,  while  the  Catholics  were  saying 
that  philosophy  is  the  handmaid  of  faith. 

VoN  Hbnnino.  If  I  have  rightly  understood  the  reply  of 
my  honored  friend,  it  amounts  in  general  to  this,  that  in  such 
inyestigations  we  must  guard  against  one-sided,  a  priori  ^  construc- 
tions. Such  a  warning,  however,  I  hardly  need ;  for  I  must 
have  learned  but  little  from  my  great  teacher,  Hegel,  if  I  did 
not  know  that  the  philosophical  knowledge  of  objects  bears 
but  little  fruit,  if  the  facts  are  not  previously  examined 
and  sifted  by  the  empirical  methods.  Here,  too,  must  be  kept 
in  mind  the  saying  oi  Spinoza :  Ordo  et  connexio  rerum  idem 
egl  aJtqve  ordo  et  connexio  idearum,  I  am  reminded  in  this  con- 
nection, that  our  great  poet,  Gothe,  with  whom  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life  I  had  frequent  intercourse,  personally  and  by  letters, 
in  respect  to  his  doctrine  about  colors,  in  a  conversation  I  held 
with  him  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Jena,  after  I  had  remarked 
how  perfectly  his  fundamental  doctrine  on  this  matter  agreed 
with  our  philosophical  theory  about  light,  said  to  me,  tapping 
me  on  the  shoulder ;  "  My  friend,  if  we  are  right,  let  us  see  to 
it  that  we  always  keep  right  in  view  of  the  phenomena." 

But  to  come  to  the  special  objection  which  our  friend  has 
made  to  Schelling's  dcnvation  oi  Christianity,  from  both  the 
antecedent  Judaism  and  heathenism :  this  corresponds  so  de- 
cisively with  the  law  of  all  historical  development,  that  from 
this,  afone,  there  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  Schelling's  view. 
This  presumption  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration  that  the 
essential  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  is  generally 
considered  as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian  reh- 
ffion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  divine  and  the  human,  held  fast 
m  their  separation,  the  one  in  Judaism,  the  other  in  heathen- 
ism, made  the  basis  on  which  Christianity  was  built ;  and  so 
the  Christian  doctrine  was  a  scandal  to  the  Jew,  and  foolish- 
ness to  the  Greek.  As  to  the  alleged  imperfections  of  my  ac- 
count of  the  diflference  between  the  GrceK  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic churches,  I  will  only  remark,  that  whatever  view  may  be 
adopted,  as  to  the  origin  of  their  divergence,  yet  the  points 
which  I  have  made  as  to  their  difference  in  doctrine  and  gov- 
ernment rcmriin  untouched. 

JoERissEX.  In  Christianity,  from  the  beginning,  Judaism 
was  rcpresonted  by  Peter,  and  the  heathen  world  by  Paul. 
The  last,  the  more  tolerent  element,  prevailed  over  Judaism, 
after  a  hard  and  bitter  struggle,  and  impressed  upon  the  old 
Catholic  church  the  stamp  of  universality  and  freedom.    It  ii 
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remarkable,  however,  that  the  Gutholic  church  was  afterwards 
developed  from  the  conquered  Jewish  side  ;  that  is,  it  became 
more  and  more  stiff,  narrow-minded,  and  opposed  to  freedom. 
Reacting  from  this  tendency  of  the  Roman  church,  the  Greek 
church  was  shaped  more  and  more  upon  a  synodal  basis,  which, 
however,  did  not  keep  it  from  afterwards  sinking  down  into  a 
mere  instrument  of  imperial  power.  Luther  grounded  a  third 
form  of  Christianity — the  Protestant,  upon  salvation  by  faith — 
a  reactionary  product  ofthe  Pauline  doctrine,  in  other  respects 
so  favorable  to  freedom ;  and  this  Protestantism  fol^2:ht  the 
battle  of  freedom  ajgainst  despotism,  first  with  the  Catholic 
church,  and  then  with  the  political  power.  Add  to  this  the 
very  different  philosophical  views  of  Christianity  now  prevail* 
ing,  and  Christianity,  in  its  present  attitude,  presents  itself  be* 
fore  us  as  a  conglomerate  of  internal  and  external  contradic- 
tions. 

ScHASLSR.  Schelling's  comparison  of  the  confessions  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  mere  play  with  schemes ;  and  it  seems  that  he 
very  quickly  adoptea  flerr  von  Henning^'s  trichotomy. 

MiCHBLET.  Tnat  is  jast  the  peculiarity  of  Schelfine's  phi* 
losophising,  to  have  constant  respect  to  the  series  of  stand' 
points  developed  before  his  eyes,  to  go  over  from  one  to  the 
otiher  easily  appropriating  the  thoughts  of  others.  Thus,  it 
seems  that  he  had  no  objection,  after  he  had  just  made  John 
the  patron  of  the  church  of  the  future,  to  agree  with  von  Henr 
ning,  who  raised  him  to  the  position  of  the  founder  of  Protes- 
tantism, although  Schellin^,  at  first,  assigned  this  pla(*e  to 
Paul.  It  does  not  appear,  from  the  report,  how  far  Schelling 
accommodated  him-^elf  to  von  Henning's  representations  of  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  and  heathenism.  At  any 
rate,  he  would  have  done  well  to  have  adopted  this  view,  for 
while  in  his  general  scheme,  he  put  Catholicism  on  a  par.dlel 
with  Judaism,  and  Protestantism  with  heathenism,  it  is  mani* 
festly  more  correct,  with  von  Henning,  viewing  Christianity 
as  tne  union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature,  to  class  the 
Greek  church  with  Judaism  (the  divine  side),  and  the  Catho- 
lic church  with  heathenism  ;  for  in  the  latter,  the  side  of  the 
human  and  the  finite  (the  Son)  is  most  glorified.  And 
Schelling,  too,  in  his  Method  of  Academic  Study,  says  of  Christi 
outright,  that  he  is  the  culmination  of  the  heathen  divinities 
But  this  was  sufficiently  and  fully  retracted  bv  Schelling,  in 
is  late  works].  Protestantism  would  then  be  best  viewed  as 
the  union  of  both  sides,  the  divine  and  human. 

Fbiedlaender.    Bv  the  development  of  history,  by  the  in- 
creased knowledge  oi  nature,  and  especially  by  a  correct  view 
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the  origin  and  growth  of  religious  repreaentations  and  con* 
ipttODtfy  we  are  so  far  advanced,  that  the  differencea  not  on* 
of  the  Ohristian  oonfeoaion,  but  of  the  different  religioni, 
e  Qvercome  and  are  no  longer  barriers  between  us. 
[Sach  theoretic  constructions  of  the  progress  and  stages  of 
hristian  church  history,  have  a  certain  subordinate  value, 
ren  when  they  cannot  be  considered  as  complete  and  final* 
shelline's  general  comparison  of  the  three  eras  to  Peter, 
uii,  and  John,  felicitounly  suggests  some  general  distinguish* 
g  characteristics  of  these  eras,  but  cannot  be  pressed  any 
Tther.  Tlis  apparently  co-equal  derivation  of  Uhristianity 
om  Judaism  and  heathenism,  is  certainly  unauthorized,  so 
jr  as  Christianity  is  viewed  as  a  specific  revelation  ;  for  it 
loeived  from  heathendom,  not  its  spirit,  but  only  the  outp 
ard  forms  and  means  of  its  growth.  ^Yon  Henning's  com* 
iriBon  of  the  three  main  churches  with  the  persons  of  the 
rifiity  is  ingenious,  but  not  strictly  confirmed  to  doctrinal 
lOt ;  for  the  person  of  the  Son  stan<&  out  much  more  distinot* 
'  in  the  Reformed  than  in  the  Roman  faith.  And  so,  these 
leculations  may  serve  to  show,  that  there  is  a  depth  of  mean* 
in  Christian  history  which  no  theory  has  yet  been  able 
[y  to  grasp  and  solve.  The  history  contains  a  plan,  an  or* 
ur,  an  end ;  but  the  formula  for  explaining  it  has  not  yet 
sen  shaped  by  philosophy.  Fact  is  not  only  stranger  than 
sttony  but  it  is  also  greater  than  speculation.    Eda.]. 
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An.  Vm.-DUNS  8G0TUS,  AS  A  THEOLOGIAN  AND 

PHILOSOPHER.* 

^7  Db.  J.  R  Ebdmavk,  Profenor  of  Philosophy  In  the  Univenlty  of  HsUs. 

We  have  come  to  regard  Albert,  Thomas  and  Duns  as  the 
refoil  of  the  systematic  scholastics,  and  always  to  associate 
Item  as  belonging  to  a  single  group.  If  this  is  done,  it  can 
ot  be  otherwise  than  that  the  third  should  fall  into  a  sub- 
rdinate  rank.  The  youngest  of  the  three,  bom  in  the  year 
1  which  Thomas  died,  it  is  well  known  that  he  made  fre> 
uent  attacks  upon  the  teachings  of  the  latter.  If  we  find, 
ow,  that  iu  the  chief  points  in  which  he  differs  from  Thomas 

•  Translated  bj  Rev.  G.  G.  Starbaok.  This  article  is  taken  from  the  Simdim 
nd  KriiUcen.  Its  writer  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  of  FhUoa> 
pl^  in  German  J,  and  as  the  author  of  a  History  of  Modem  FhUosopkj,  sad  ef 
iTsml  treslises  on  logio  and  phUosophj «— As. 
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(e.  g.  in  the  doctrine  of  Freedom),  he  approaches  Albert:  and 
if  Thomas  is  regarded  usually,  and  certainly  not  anjustly,  as 
having  advanced  further  than  Albert,  Duns  Scotus  must  be 
regarded,  almost  inevitably,  as  having  retrograded.  That  this 
view  has  been  taken  of  him,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Albert  and  Thomas  have  been  studied  so  much  more  care- 
fully than  Duns.  We  shall  have  to  wait  a  long  while  for  such 
a  work  upon  Duns  as  that  of  Sighart  upon  Albert,  or  of  Wer- 
ner upon  Thomas.  In  Germany,  at  least :  in  France,  years 
ago,  Marin  was  already  busied  with  a  monograph  upon  Duns ; 
but  the  writer  of  the  present  article  is  ignorant  whether  it 
has  ever  been  completed.  Duns  has  had  not  only  to  suffer 
this  negative  sentence  of  condemnation,  but  he  is  often,  also, 
positively  disparaged  in  comparison  with  the  two  others  ;  as, 
for  instance,  by  being  always  designated  as  the  abatmae,  as  if 
he  had  received  the  surname  aubtuisy  like  lucus  a  non  lucendo. 
Were  he  studied  more,  and  studied  more  carefully,  the  acute- 
ness  with  which  we  see  him  prove  that  under  some  circnm* 
stances,  the  principle  e  mere  negcUivis  nil  sequitur  is  false,  and 
the  like,  would  alone  suffice  to  win  him  recognition  as  one, 
who,  in  respect  of  his  clear  head,  is,  at  least,  of  equal  standing 
with  his  two  rivals. 

It  contributes  somewhat  to  the  neglect  of  this  study,  that 
his  works  are  so  rare.  As  is  known,  there  is  only  one  com- 
plete collection  of  them,  the  Lyons  edition  of  1639,  which  was 
edited  by  the  Irish  fathers  of  the  Isidorian  college,  and  is 
commonly  named  after  the  learned  annalist  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  Lucas  Wadding.  While  in  every  library  of  medium 
rank,  in  Germany,  we  expect  to  find  the  works  of  Albert  and 
Thomas,  we  may  search  in  vain,  in  many  a  great  one,  for  those 
of  Duns  Scotus  ;  so  that  even  Ritter  (vol.  8,  p.  357)  acknowl- 
edges that  he  has  only  been  able  to  examine  the  complete 
collection  during  a  hasty  visit  to  some  libraries.  (Most  of  the 
copies  are  said  to  have  gone  to  England.)  Besides,  these 
twelve  volumes,  to  repeat  the  expression  of  the  publishers, 
contain  only  **  quoee  ad  rem  speculativam  s.  diasertationes  apeo 
tanU*  Tlie  poaitivae  ao/crce  aci^plurce  commentarii  were  to  be 
given  in  another  collection,  which  did  not  appear.  Inasmuch 
as  every  reader  may  not  have  had  in  his  hands  the  printed 
works  of  Duns,  allow  us  hero  to  give  a  complete  index  of  the 
Lyons  edition. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  Logicalia  ;  namely,  the  gram- 
maticalia  specidativa  (p.  39-76^,  quoeationea  in  quinqtte  univeracL- 
Ua  Porphyrii  (p.  77-123),  in  hbrum  proedicainentorum  (p.  124- 
185,  whose  genuineness  has  been,  without  reason,  called  in 
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[liestioD,)  two  diifereiit  redactions  of  in  librosperi  henneneias 
p.  186-228),  in  libroa  elenchorum  (p.  224-272),  in  libros  anof 
moorum  ^p.  273-430).  There  is  an  appendix,  consisting  of 
he  very  detailed  expoaitio  of  the  Archibishop  of  Tuam,  on 
he  questions  in  which  Duns  comments  on  Porphyry,  The 
second  volume  contains  the  Quoesiionea  inocto  libros phyaicorum 
Aristotdis,  whose  spuriousness  Wadding  convincingly  demon- 
itrates.  Undoubtealy  genuine,  on  the  other  hand,«re  the  unfin- 
shed  Quasstiones  svpra  libros  Aristotelis  de  anima  (p.  477-582), 
vhich  the  Franciscan  Hugo  Capellus  has  uhdertiiken  to  con- 
iiiue  in  the  sense  of  Duns.  The  third  volume  contains 
Vractatus  de  rerum  principio  (1-208),  deprimo  rerum  omnium 
vrincipio  (209-259),  the  Theoremai4i  (260-340),  coUationea  a. 
HaputcUionea  aubtilissimce  (341-420),  quatuor  coUationes  noviter 
mitce  (421-430),  Tractatua  de  cogniiione  Dei  (431-440),  Trac- 
tUua  de/ormcditatibua  (441),  both  unfinished  ;  the  Quceationea 
uaodlaneoe  and  Meteoroloogicorum  Libb  iv.  The  fourth  vol- 
ime  contains  the  Eocpoaitio  in  Metaphyaicam  ^1-504),  to  which 
B  prefixed  an  introduction,  zealouuy  contenaing  for  the  gen- 
lineness  of  this  production.  What  is  surprising,  is  that  after 
he  expoaitio  has  commented  on  the  twelfth  book  of  Aristotle's- 
Metaphysics,  a  short  addendum  remarks  that  there  are  no 
ommentaries  on  the  13th  and  14th  books,  ^"nec  ipaoa  oHqvan^ 
h  vidi"  that  in  the  remainder,  the  author  has  throughout 
bllowed  Joannea  Duna  ^^cujtts  verba  frequenter  rqperieaJ^ — 
This  is  followed  by  the  Condusionea  tnetaphyaicce  (p.  465),  and 
^ueationea  aupra  libroa  metaphyaicorum  (p.  505).  The  follow- 
ng  aix  volumes  (v-x)  contain  the  commentary  composed  in 
)xford  upon  the  sentences,  the  Opua  Oxonienae  or  Ordinari- 
wi,  so  that  to  each  book  a  volume  corresponds  ;  to  the  fourth 
>ook,  however,  three  volumes.  This  great  extension  of  the 
iommentary  has  resulted  from  the  addition  to  it  of  the  accom- 
>anying  explanations  of  Lychetu8,Parciu8,  Cavellus,  Higuoeus, 
ind  others.  The  eleventh  volume  contains  Beportatorium  Par* 
aienaiuni,  Libb  iv ;  that  is  the  Paris  commentary  on  Peter 
jombard,  or  the  so-called  Opua  PariaieTise^  and  the  tioelfth  vol- 
ime  the  twenty-one  Qiiestionea  quodlibetcdes,  which  he,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  promotion  to  be  Doctor  Parisienais,  answered 
iccording  to  custom,  and  afterwards  wrote  down,  and  as  usu- 
il,  has  enriched  with  additions. 

The  fact  that  later,  the  Scotistsused  to  develop  their  teach- 
ngs  in  continual  opposition  to  those  of  the  Tliomists,  result- 
ed from  the  signal  given  by  Duns  himself,  in  his  perpetually 
)olemic  attitude  towards  Albert  and  Thomas.  For  that  very 
eason,  it  appears  most  natural  that  his  teachingB  should  be 
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developed  with  continual  reference  to  the  two  stars  of  th< 
Dominican  order.  The  first  consideration  is,  what  form  witi 
him  and  with  his  predecessors  the  relation  to  Aristotle  as 
sumed.  To  us  he  appears,  though  doubtless  with  the  help  o 
their  previous  labors,  to  disclose  a  more  thorough  under 
standing  of  the  genuine  Aristotelian  doctrine  than  they 
This  is  not  only  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  him,  besides  tbi 
citations  from  Aristotle  which  occur  in  the  Thomists  and  ii 
Thomas  himself,  as  the  continually  reappearing  dicta  prcban 
iia^  there  are  found  a  multitude  of  passages  which  never  ap 
pear  in  tbem,  but  he  gives  often  more  impartial  and  correci 
exegesis.  It  will  suffice  here  to  refer  to  Bq>.  Farts,  iv.  dia 
23,  qu.  2,  where  the  extrinaecus  advenire  of  the  anima  inUUecU 
va,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  explained  to  mean  only  that  m 
dependence  from  a  definite  organ  takes  place.  This  correct 
er  understanding  is  connected  with  the  decided  preference 
which  Duns  has  lor  Averroes  over  Avicenna,  as  a  commenta 
tor.  The  impartial  manner  in  which  he  cites  the  first,  sec 
ond,  etc.,  signification,  which  a  term  has  in  Aristotle,  showi 
how  distinct  to  him  are  his  synonymous  investigations  in  met 
aphysics.  Similar  appeals  to  the  Topica,  show  how  familia] 
these  were  to  him.  The  elucidations  respecting  Individuali 
ty,  to  which  we  shall  presently  come,  appear,  also,  to  prove 
that  the  Aristotelian  distinction  between  ro  rt  efvai  anc 
rode  Tt  had  become  clearer  than  to  the  two  Aristoteliaui 
whom  he  combats. 

But  this  more  thorough  insight  into  the  original  sense  of  th< 
peripatetic  doctrine,  must  itself  have  made  the  oppositior 
more  visible  between  what  its  author  and  what  the  Bible  anc 
the  fathers  of  the  church  had  taught,  so  that  the  reconciliatioi 
between  theology  and  philosophy  which  Thomas  had  so  skil 
fully  effected,  might  have  appeared  to  be  threatened.  Witl 
Dans  the  danger  is  somewnat  lessened  by  the  fact  that  hi 
does  not  maintain  the  two  doctrines  in  tneir  original  form 
but  in  the  form  with  which  both  in  the  lapse  of  time  had  de 
veloped  themselves.  Ritter  has  rightly  recognized  that  the 
doctrine  of  Duns  is  more  ecclesiastical  than  biblical.  He  de 
clares  decidedly  (Rep.  Paris,  iii.  dist.  23)  that  we  believe  the 
Bible  only  on  the  testimony  of  the  church,  because  she  hai 
decided  that  the  apostles,  though  men  capable  of  error,  havf 
yet,  during  their  writing,  not  erred.  Referring  to  an  asaer 
tion  of  Augustine,  he  remarks,  that  it  was  not  yet  heretical 
but  had  become  so  later  (Op.  Oxon.  iii.  d.  6.  au.  3.),  becauac 
the  church  had  so  defined.  On  this  account  ne  allows  him 
self  very  free  extensions  of  the  biblical  teachinga— as  for  in* 
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Btance  that  the  biblical  declsration,  that  eternal  life  consists 
in  knowing,  is  not  contradicted  by  bis  own,  that  it  consists  in 
love  (and  also  in  will),  because  it  does  not  read  :  Knowledge 
without  love  (Rep.  Paris  iv,  d.  49.  qu.  2.).  In  like  manner 
he  claims,  in  opposition  to  Anselm,  the  liberty  to  introduce 
into  theology  new  dogmatic  terms  unknown  to  the  ancients 
(Op.  Oxon.  1.  du.  28.  qu.  2).  On  the  other  hand  he  displays 
no  such  freedom  towards  the  papal  decrees.  They  are,  to 
him,  the  end  of  all  controversy,  and  we  must  regard  it  as 
characteristic,  that  Duns  far  oftener  takes  ground  against 
Augustine  than  against  Peter  Lombard.  The  thought  that, 
under  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  church  has  advanced, 
is  a  prevailing  one  with  him.  Hence,  although  he  knows  it 
cannot  be  biblically  proved,  his  holding  fast  to  the  immaculcUa 
oonceptio  virginis^  for  which  it  is  decisive  with  him,  that  Pope 
Paul  V.  had  forbidden  to  speak  against  it  (Rep.  Paris  iii. 
d.  3.) ;  hence,  also,  the  frankness  with  which,  in  regard  to 
many  precepts  and  rules,  he  concedes  that  their  biblical  origin 
can  not  be  asserted,  but  that  they  are  ecclesiastical  ordinances. 
(See  Rep.  Paris  iv.  d.  36.,  upon  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
and  d.  39,  the  forbidden  degrees  of  affinity  etc.). 

As  Duns,  in  his  theology,  gives  more  emphasis  to  the  eccle- 
siastical element  than  to  the  oiblical,  so  for  him  the  Aristotel* 
ian  philosophy,  also,  is  not  concluded  in  the  writings  of  the 
master.  It  is  true  he  honors  ;him  so  much  that  with  him, 
often,  Aristotle  and  philosophy  are  used  as  synonyms ;  nay, 
he  even  says  that  philosophy  cannot  prove  this  or  that,  for 
otherwise  Aristotle  or  his  commentator,  maximtts  philosphus 
Averroes,  would  certainly  have  proved  it  (Rep.  Paris  iv. 
d.  43.  qu.  2.).  But  the  very  mention  of  the  commentator 
shows  what,  besides,  is  elsewhere  established,  that,  to  him, 
the  spirit  of  philosophy  does  not  appear  to  have  slumbered 
Hince  Aristotle,  and  that  thus  Aristotle's  word  is  no  fetter  to 
hira.  He  regards  Aristotle  as  having  accepted  much,  because 
it  appeared  to  his  predecessors  probable,  not  because  it  was 
proven  (Quodl.  qu.  7.) ;  in  respect  to  which  there  is  now  a 
Fuller  and  better  knowledge.  Through  this  confidence  that 
the  spirit  which  formed  the  definitions  of  the  church  doctrine, 
as  well  as  that  from  which  the  positions  of  philosophy  have  pro- 
ceeded, is  a  progressive  spirit,  it  became  possible  to  Dans  to 
investigate  more  impartially  than  hitherto  the  first  sources 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  dif- 
ferences which  appeared  in  them,  not  to  doubt  that  what 
gushed  from  these  fountains  can  broaden  into  streams  which 
mtist  finally  unite.   But,  moreover,  the  following  fact  also  contri- 
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butes  very  essontially  to  this  impartiality,  namely,  that  tlie 
unioD  of  philosophy  and  theology  was  by  no  means  a  matter 
which  he  had  so  much  at  heart  ns  Albert  and  l*hoinas.  The 
latter,  particularly,  is  meant  where  Duns  speaks  of  such  as 
confound  theology  and  philosophy,  and  by  that  very  fact  do 
justice  neither  to  the  philosophers  nor  tothe  the  ologiaus  (Op. 
Oxon,  ii.  d.  3.  qu.  7.).  The  independence  of  the  two  with 
him  often  amounts  to  schism.  Passages  even  occur  where  he 
savs  that  a  particular  principle  is  true  for  the  philosopher, 
false  for  the  theologian,  Bep.  Paris  iv.  d.  43.  qu.  3.).  It  is 
true  he  seldom  goes  so  far,  but  he  makes  the  schism  wide 
enough  where  he  sa^s  that,  the  condition  of  things  which  the 
philosopher  regards  as  natural,  is  for  the  theologian  the  pen- 
alty of  sin  (Quodl.  qu.  14.),  or  that,  by  blessedness,  philoso- 
phers understand  that  of  this  life,  theologians  that  of  the  next 
(Rep.  Paris  iv.  d.  43.  qu.  2.).  The  opposition  between  the 
two  does  not  constrain  him  to  choose  between  them.  He 
escapes  from  this  necessity  by  ascribing,  like  Albert,  only 
mucn  more  decidedly  than  he,  the  character  of  pure  theory 
to  philosophy,  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  predominantly  practi- 
cal character  to  theology.  This  goes  so  far  that  he  sa^^s,  that 
even  the  theology  of  God,  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  He 
comprehends  himself,  is  practical,  not  speculative  (Disp.  SubL 
30.),  and  doubts  whether  our  theolo^^y  is  entitled  to  be  named 
a  science  (Op.  Oxon.  and  Rep.  Pans  ii.  d.  24.),  since  its  prin- 
ciples, certainly,  are  not  capable  of  strict  proof.  But  even  if 
it  is  allowed  to  pass  as  a  science,  as  Duns  himself  mostly  treats 
it,  inasmuch  as  he  opposes  science  as  derived  knowledge  to 
the  knowledge  of  principles,  whore  the  evideniia  ex  tcrminis 
makes  proof  superfluous  (Rep.  Paris  Prol.  qu.  1.) ;  this,  at 
least,  must  be  held  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  science  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  a11  others,  founded  on  its  own  principles,  a  science 
of  a  character  more  practical  than  speculative  (Op,  Oxon. 
Prol.  qu.  4,  5.).  Inasmuch  as  theology  and  philosophy  have 
tlniR  a  diiferent  foundation  assigned  them,  their  principles  (as 
with  Spinoza)  can  not  con>e  in  conflict,  for  to  that  a  common 
measure  of  the  two  is  necessary. 

If,  now,  we  separate  what  is  philosophical  from  what  i* 
theological,  ns  Duns  himself,  at  least,  begins  to  do,  and  look 
first  at  his  purely  philosophical  teachings,  we  have  first  to 
consider  his  dialectics,  and  in  them,  above  all,  his  doctrine 
concerning  individuality.  Although  the  controversy  between 
realism  and  nominalism  is  virtually  decided  by  Abclard's  me- 
diating formula,  and  so,  even  in  his  time,  and  still  more  during 
the  brilliant  period  of  scholasticism,  in  the  thirteenth  century^ 
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loses  its  earlier  interest,  inasmuch  as  all  the  great  scholastics 
(precisely  as  Avicenna  before  them)  maintain  alike  the  thr^e 
lormulas  regarding  universals,  ante  res,  post  res,  in  rebus ;  so 
that  to  the  question  whether  Albert  and  Thomas  were  reajists, 
nominalists,  or  conceptnalists  no  answer  is  possible,  because 
they  stand  upon  this  trilemma,  although,  moreover,  Duns  de- 
clares himselt  in  this  matter  fully  at  one  with  them  ;  there  i?, 
notwithstanding,  one  question  connected  with  this,  which  re- 
tains still  a  very  great  importance.  It  is  this  :  In  what  does 
the  distinction  between  the  universal  and  the  individual  con- 
sist? The  nominalists,  as  is  known,  place  it  in  this,  that  the 
universal  is  a  mere  creation  of  thought,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  individuals  realbr  exist  (in  natura).  Against  this 
view  Duns  declares  himself  not  less  energeticall/than  Albert 
and  Thomas.  He  who  transforms  the  universal  into  a  mere 
creation  of  thought,  transforms  all  science  into  mere  loeic,  and 
those  who  do  this  are  very  severely  condemned  by  nim  as 
loquentes  fTheorem  3,  et  alicubi).  (The  name  will  not  surprise 
us,  if  we  reflect  that  logic  is  scientia  sermocinalis,  that  the 
nominalists  are  also  called  vocales,  etc.).  Duns  himself  main- 
tains that  realitj  (natura)  embraces  both  the  universal  and 
the  individual  (is  indife>*ens  in  regard  to  both.  Op.  Oxon. 
d.  8.  qu.  1.),  and  that  accordingly  both  exist  outside  of  our 
intelligence.  But,  if  both  participate  of  reality,  there  arises 
the  further  question:  By  what  are  they  distinguished? 
Here  comes  into  view,  the  diflference  between  Thomas  and 
Duns.  The  former  had  maintained  that  in  the  individual 
there  was  added  to  the  generic  essence,  as  limitation,  matter, 
defined  by  certain  dimentions,  here  and  there,  so  that  thus  the 
materia  signata  is  the  principium  individualitatis.  Thus,  by 
homo  becoming  connected  witn  this  defined  amount  of  matter, 
there  arises  hie  homo.  A  necessary  consequence  was,  then, 
that  beingrt  entirely  immaterial  could  not  be  individuals  com- 
ing under  a  species  or  kind,  and  that,  consequently,  every  an- 
gel must  bo  solitary  in  his  kind,  himself  constituting  his 
whole  species.  Not  only  the  fact  that  this  last  assertion  has 
been  declared  heretical,  is  a  reason  for  Duns  to  combat  pre- 
mises which  lead  to  it  (conf.  de  anim.  qu.  22),  but  he  has 
also  another  reason.  Since,  according  to  Thomas,  matter  is 
something  nep:ative,  mere  limitation,  there  is  manifestly  im- 
plied in  the  Thomist  theory,  the  assertion  that  all  individual- 
ity is  a  defect,  that  it  is,  properly,  an  imperfection  when  a 
thing  is  hoc  or  Acpc* 

*  Otr,  ein  Ding  hoe,  due  Sachetoe. 
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In  opposition  to  this  view,  to  which,  in  modern  language,  a 
pantheistic  tendency  mif^ht  be  ascribed,  Duns  affirms  that  it 
IS  not  true  that  by  Individuality  something  is  taken  away, 
but  much  rather  is  it  true  that  something  is  added,  so  that 
the  Individuality  of  a  thing  is  not  a  defect  of  being,  but  far 
rather  uUima  reolitaa  (Op.  Oxon  ii  d.  3  qu.  6  et  al.) ;  there- 
fore, the  Individual  is  by  him  designated  as  the  perfect,  and 
as  the  proper  culmination  of  Reality  (Rep.  Paris  i  d.  36  qu.  4). 
(To  use  the  modern  way  of  speaking  in  this  instance,  also, 
an  individualistic,  monadologic  and  atomistic  tendency  might 
here  be  ascribed  to  Duns).  Individuality  Duns  designates  by 
several  names.  Not  only  in  the  Expoaiiio  in  duodadm  libros 
metaphys.  Ai^stotdis,  which,  on  account  of  the  before-mention- 
ed addendum,  might  be  held  suspicious,  but  also  in  the  Be- 
partatis  Parisiensibua  (ii  d.  12.  qu.  5),  occurs  the  expression 
continually  used  by  the  Scotists,  hcBccitas,  and  in  such  a  use, 
that  sometimes  it  denotes  Individuality  itself,  sometimes 
again  what  constitutes  the  esse^ce  of  Individuality.  Other 
expressions  are  :  unitaa  sic  nata  ut  hoec,  hoc  signaJtum  hac  singn- 
laritat€j  individudlitas^  natura  atoma^  etc.  (Op.  Oxon.  ii  d  8. 
qu.  4  et  al).  His  continually  recurring  reproach  against 
Thomas  and  his  followers,  is  that,  with  them,  that  through 
which  a  quid  becomes  a  hoc  (quiditas  contrahitur),  is  a  some- 
thing negative,  while  it  is  to  bo  apprehended  as  something 
{positive,  something,  for  that  very  reason,  enriching  and  per- 
ecting.  But  that  individualistic  tendency,  which  we  have 
ascribed  to  him,  he  does  not  wish  to  have  exaggerated.  He 
censures  Brother  Adam  and  others,  who  have  said  that  mate- 
rial things  are  ex  se  or  per  se  individuals,  declaring  this  to 
be  a  defying  of  things,  and  pure  nominalism  (I.  c.  qu.  1).  It 
is  the  first,  because  it  is  only  true  of  God  that  his  quidii4X8  per 
86  JuBc  est  (Rep.  Paris  ii  d.  3  qu.  1) ;  it  is  the  second,  because 
in  this*assertion  it  is  forgotten,  that  in  the  individual  thing 
there  exists,  besides  its  hcecceitas,  something  else  ;  the  univer- 
sal which  in  it  constitutes  its  quiditas  be/ore  it  exists  as  its 
archetype,  according  to  which  it  is  created  ;  and  after  it,  exists 
in  our  intelligence  as  the  generic  idea  abstracted  from  it. 
(The  three  are  sometimes  distinguished  as/ormce,  quiditaieSy  and 
universalia).  While  God  is  simple  puriis  acfuSy  every  individ- 
ual existence  is,  as  it  were,  a  composite  (Rep.  Paris,  d.  12  qu. 
8).  While,  therefore,  the  essentia  divina  and  the  subsfaTdia 
maierialis  exist  each  as  hjoec,  yet  this  existence  as  hwc  is  differ- 
ent in  the  two,  in  this  respect,  among  others,  that  the  former 
[the  divine  essence]  is  common  to  the  three  persons,,  so  that 
in  God  there  is,  therefore,  something  which  is  a  commune  and 
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jat  Mdmfainifii  (Op.  Ozon  d.  8qii.  1),' while  in  thevniper* 
Bonality  of  man  to  ^ing^riias  supervenefl  in^omtinimealmitaa 

Snode  qn.  19^.  On  account  of  this  distinction,  Dnna  oftQn 
trays  the  disposition  to  limit  the  word  incUvtduum  to  the 
sphere  in  which  dimduum  is  found,  and  not,  as  he  had  done 
in  the  above-cited  passage,  to  designate  the  Divine  Being  an 
individunm.  But  however  it  may  be  named,  individual  ex- 
istence is,  of  necessity  the  prior  condition  of  personality,  /n- 
dividtiari  priua  est  quam  personari  (Rep.  Pans.  d.  1.  qu.  6)  is 
true  of  the  Divine  no  less  than  of  human  existence. 

Passing,  now,  from  his  dialetical  to  his  metaphyrioal  investi- 
gations, we  meet  at  once  the  inquiry*  after  the  primum  oogwir 
tum^  which  gave  occasion  to  many  controversies  between 
Thomists  and  Scotists.    According  to  Duns,  we  should  distin- 

Snish  between  cognitio  oonfiiaa  a^d  distinda.  The  first  in  or- 
er  of  time  which  is  perceived,  is  the  individual ;  for  every 
I»reception  begins  with  sense  ;  but  this  perception  is  a  con- 
Qsed  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  is  known  from  the 
individual,  and* this  knowledge  is  definite  (de.  Anim.  qu.  16) ; 
it  is,  therefore,  first  in  order  of  thought.  If  it  is  now  asked, 
which  is  the  chief  and  first  idea,  and  first  object  of  our  intelli- 
gence, neither  substance  nor  God  can  be  so  designated,  but 
rather  existence  (ens),  which  is  a  predicate  of  God,  as  of 
the  creature,  of  substance  as  well  as  of  accident,  and,  indeed; 
-18  affirmed  univoce  of  all  (ibid  qu.  21).  Especially  for  meta- 
physics is  existence  the  chief  idea,  for  since  it  is  its  province 
to  prove  the  being  of  God,  and  since  in  doin^  this,  it  proceeds 
from  the  idea  of  existence,  the  priority  of  this  idea  is  thereby 
demonstrated  (Rep.  Paris,  d.  3.  qu.  1).  But  the  ena  can,  with 
as  little  propriety,  be  called  strictly  the  most  comprehensive 
generic  idea,  as  it  can  be  called  the  roost  comprehensive  sub- 
stance, or  the  most  comprehensive  accident.  It  stands  above 
the  sphere  of  the  five  predicables  and  ten  predicaments  ;  is, 
therefore,  traTiacendens,  has  not  yet  descended  into  the  distinc- 
tions of  genus,  species,  substance,  quality,  etc.  (Theor.  14.  Re- 
port. Paris  i  d.  19,  Quodl.  gu.  5).  The  position  of  existence 
IS  only  analagous  to  genus  in  this,  that  it  comprehends  all  (De 
rer.  prin.  qu.  3).  Since  eus  is  the  opposite  of  nonreua  or  mM, 
and  that  is  most  completely  ,non€U8,  which  is  self-contradicto- 
ry, the  identical  proposition  is  true  of  everything  ;  there  is 
no  eua  which  is  not  subject  te  this  principle,  therefore  even 
Gt>d,  himself,  is  so  (Rep.  Paris,  i  d.  43.  qn.  3).  What  is  self- 
contradictory,  the  identical  proposition  is  true  of  everything  ; 
there  is  no  ens  which  is  not  subject  to  this  principle,  there- 
fore even  God,  himself,  is  so  (Rep.  Paris  i  d.  43.  qu.  8).  What 
is  self-contradictory  is  unconditionally  false,  and  precisely  so, 
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everything  is  true,  whose  opposite  involves  a  contradiction. 
The  lowest  of  all  entia  is  matter.  This  must  not  be  conceiv- 
ed as  something  negative — as  mere  limitation.  In  that  case, 
it  would  be  a  non-em.  It  is  something  positive  ;  is,  even 
without  form,  something  real  (Rep.  Paris,  li.  d.  22).  Whoev- 
er regards  it  as  inconceivable,  that  it  should  be  without  any 
form,  reduces  it  to  a  mere  correlative,  when  it  is  really  some- 
thing complete,  aisoltUum  quid  (Op.  Oxoii.  ii  d.  12,  qu.  2.) 
This  is  not  at  all  contradictory  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  po- 
tentiality of  new  realizations,  nay,  that  in  one  gradation,  no 
such  potentiality  whatever  preceded  it ;  that  all  realizations 
come  after  it ;  in  which  case,  it  would  be  "  actu  sed  nuUitis  ao 
tu8y^  bare  definableness  [Besthnonbarkeit]^  pure  principle  of 
passivity  (De.  rer.  princ.  qu.  22).  This  gives  the  notion  of  the 
materia  primo-prima^  which,  as  the  receptivity  for.  every 
form,  receives  its  first  form  only  from  the  primumcLgeua  in  the 
creation  of  things.  The  materia  secundxyprima  would  then  be 
that  which  receives  its  form  in  generation,  the  maieria  tertio- 
prima,  that  which  underlies  other  transformations,  etc.  (De 
rer.  princ.  qu.  7,  8).  Without  materia  prtmo^prima,  which 
is  common  to  all  things,  exists  neither  angel  nor  soul.  When, 
then,  the  soul  is  named  the  form  of  the  body,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  she  herself,  this  informans,  that  is,  that 
which  complements  the  body,  is  a  substance,  that  is  a  union 
of  form  and  matter.  In  this  lies  the  possibility  of  her  con- 
tinuing to  exist  without  a  body.  But  it  follows,  also,  from 
the  foregoing,  that,  inasmuch  as  angels  are  bodiless,  and  can 
never  be  united  with  a  body  as  it«  form,  that  in  them  the  ma- 
teria  primo-prima  must  be  united  with  its  form  in  another  way 
from  men,  and  that,  therefore,  a  specific  difibrence  must  al- 
ways exist  between  angels  and  departed  souls  (Op.  Oxon.  ii 
d.  qu.  5).  As  matter  is  the  lowest  place  in  the  chain  of  be- 
ings, so,  on  the  other  hand,  God  takes  the  highest,  as  the  being 
to  whom  every  perfection  belongs,  who,  therefore,  rises  above 
all  which  is  not  the  Himself  (De.  prim.  omn.  rer.  princ.  cap. 
4).  This  definition  of  the  Divine  idea  reminds  U"*  too  strong- 
ly of  Anaelm's,  not  to  suggest  the  ontological  argument.  This 
Duns  rejects,  because  he  sees  in  it  the  assertion  that  the  proof 
of  God's  existence  is  certain,  and  results  ex  terminis,  and 
needs  no  proof.  This  is  not  correct.  The  existence  of  God 
must  be  proved.  Since  God  has  no  cause,  there  can  be  no 
proof  proper  quid  or  a  priori,  and  we  must,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  with  fi  demonstratio  quia,  which  draws  its  conclusion 
a  posteriori,  that  is,  backward  from  effects  (Op.  Oxon.  i  d.  1 
and  2).  That  to  which  we  arrive  in  this  way,  is  a  first  cause 
and  a  last  end,  as  that  which  towers  above  all,  quo  mqfua  cog- 
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ton  nequU.  To  Von  Baur's  very  just  remark,  that  here  the 
^smological  proof  is  blended  with  the  ontological,  we  may  add, 
hat  in  this  blending,  the  teleological  argument  is  also  included. 
This  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God,  is,  since  it  is  derived, 
k  scientific  one,  and  since  it  proceeds  from  the  idea  of  eificien- 
jy,  which  may  be  discovered  by  natural  thinking,  it  is  a 
knowledge  for  which  a  supernatural  illumination  is  not  requir* 
id  (ibid.  3.  qu.  4).  It  is  true,  we  must  not  conceal  from  our- 
^Ives  that  thereby  we  have  simply  proven  that  there  exists 
i  highest  cause.  But  that  this  cause  is  almigldy^  that  is,  has 
leed  of  no  material  whatever,  out  of  which  it  produces  exist- 
ng  things,  is  not  yet  demonstrated  (ibid.  d.  42 — Quodl.  qu.  7 
—Rep.  Paris,  i  d.  42).  All  other  further  determinations 
Bestimmungen)  of  the  divine  essence  are  also  inferred  apoa^ 
eriari,  it  being,  in  this  case,  not  the  existence,  but  the  consti- 
;ution  of  things,  which  is  made  the  point  of  departure.  For 
lince  all  things  include,  at  least,  a  trace  (vestigium),  and  the 
nore  perfect  an  image  (imago)  of  God,  that  is,  the  former  re- 
temble  a  part  of  the  i)eity,  the  latter  the  Deity,  we  may  con- 
clude, via  eminentiae,  from  the  essence  of  the  effect  to  that 
}{ the  first  cause  (Op.  Oxon.  i.  d.  3.  qu.  5).  Psychological  must 
>e  added  to  the  ontological  investigations,  to  make  a  theology 
)088ible. 

The  leading  distinction  between  the  Thomist  and  the  Scot- 
st  psychology  respects  the  relation  of  thinking  and  willing, 
vhich, although  they  are  found  united,  unitivey  in  the  soul,  are  ^ 
eally  (formaliter)  distinct  as  well  from  each  other  as  from  the  ■ 
joul  (Op.  Oxon.  ii.  d.  16).  The  determinism  of  Thomas,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  will  necessarily  chooses  what  the 
;hou^ht  presents  to  it  as  the  best.  Duns  combats  most  em- 
)hatically.  Not  only  that  the  will  has  the  power  to  determine 
tself  entirely  alone  (ibid.  d.  25.),  and,  under  certain  circum- 
itances,  to  act  against  the  reason  (dispiit.  subtil.  9  and  16), 
)ut,  in  decided  opposition  to  Thomas,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
^ery  many  cases,  the  reason  is  determined  by  the  will,  e.g. 
vhen  I  will  to  think.  It  is  most  judicious  to  distinguish  two 
lifferent  modes  of  thinking,  the  first,  which  precedes  the  will, 
he  second,  which  follows  it ;  but  even  the  former  does  not 
letermine  the  will,  for  voluntas  est  s^tperior  inteJlectu  (Op.  Oxon. 
i.  d.  42.  qu.  4).  With  Duns  the  will  is.  entirely  identical 
vith  liberum  arhitriumj  what  it  does  is  contingens  et  evitalle^ 
vhile  the  intellect  obeys  necessity  (Op.  Oxon  ii.  d.  25.).  The 
unction  of  the  latter  is  to  furnish  to  the  will  the  material 
vhich  it  combines,  the  possibility  being  given  to  it  of  willing 
entire  opposites  (Op.  Oxon.  i.  dist.  39.).    The  decided  indeter- 
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minism  of  Duns  exerts  even  a  reflex  infludDce  upon  bis  doc* 
trine  of  knowledge,  so  .that,  oven  in  knowing,  ne  assumes 
a  greater  self-activity  than  his  opponent.  To  be  sure,  the 
first  beginning  of  knowledge  may  be  named  a  receiving,  since 
.there  is  no  knowing  without  an  image  («pec2C«)  of  the  thing 
known,  and,  for  this  very  reason,  sensuous  certainty  is  basis 
et  seminarium  of  all  knowing  (de.  rer.  princ.  qu.  13.)-  But,  in- 
dependently of  the  fact  that  it  is  thus  in  consequence  of  the 
fall,  this  receiving  is  by  no  means,  as  Thomas  will  have  it,  a 
bare  possibility.  The  object  and  the  cognizing  subjeqt  co 
operate  in  it ;  the  object  is  not  the  only  cause,  but  only  con- 
joint cause,  the  occasion  for  the  image  arising  in  us  (Op.  Oxon. 
i.  d.  3.  qu.  4.  disp.  supt.  8.).  Still  more  does  the  self^activity 
of  the  mind  come  into  view  in  the  following  stadia  through 
which  the  process  of  knowing  passes.  Since,  namely,  the 
images  after  the  act  of  appropriation,  remain  in  the  under- 
standing, a  part  of  them  only  being  (on  account  of  the  fall), 
phant-CLsmata  (de  Anim.  qu.  17.)  while  others  rejiresent  the  in- 
telligible, and  both  can  be  called  forth  by  the  memory,  this 
is,  therefore,  a  transforming,  nay,  a  generating  power,  as 
which,  also,  it  shows  itself  in  the  production  of  words  (Rep. 
Paris  iv.  d.  45.).  Still  more  does  self-activity  show  itself  m 
the  intdlectus  ageus,  that  power  of  the  soul  which  stands  re- 
lated to  the  sensuous  images  as  light  to  colors,  to  the  inteUedus 
possibilvt  as  light  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  actual  knowing  as 
light  to  seeing,  and  which  out  of  the  phantasms  make  the  actual 
cognitions  (de.  rer.  princ.  qu.  14.).  Finally,  there  is  joined 
with  all  these  a  pure  act  of  the  will,  namely,  that  of  adher- 
ance  (Zustimmung).  Only  in  the  few  cases  where  something 
is  certain  ex  ierminis^  does  this  follow  of  necessity,  but  others 
wise,  though,  indeed,  not  quite  arbitrary,  vet  it  takes  place 
without  willing  (disp.  sub t.  9.).  In  the  latter  case  thead- 
horance  is  faith  ffiaes),  and  therefore  most  knowledge  is 
grounded  upon  faith,  is  the  completion  of  faith,  and,  therefore, 
more  than  it  (Rep.  Paris  Prol.  qu.  2),  which,  however,  does 
not  hinder,  but  that  in  other  relations  faith  may  have  rights 
of  pre-eminence  above  knowledge  (Op.  Oxon.  iii.  d.  23.). 
Thus  we  must  distinguish  betw^een  natural  faith,  and  faith  be- 
stowed. The  former,  fides  acquisita,  is  the  previous  condi- 
tion of  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  stands  below  it ;  the  latter, 
tho^e*  in/usa,  as  a  theological  virtue  is  more  than  knowledge. 
Relatively  to  tho  Jidesinftisaj  without  doubt  we  are  in  a  positive 
attitude  ;  the  error  of  Thomas  is,  that  he  attributes  passivity 
to  the  fides  acquisita,  also,  to  adherance  without  absolutely 
constraining  proof  (Op.  Oxon.  u  d*  3.  qu.  7.X  which,  for  in- 
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stance,  may  be  exercised  by  an  uubaptized  person,  in  respect 
to  the  truths  of  faith,  if  he  regards  those  who  announce  tnem 
to  him  as  honest.  Should  the  fides  iirfvsa  be  accompanied 
with  the  consciousness  of  certainty  which  co-exists  with  the 
Jides  acquinitaf  it  would  be  a  condition  of  which,  as  it  appears, 
man,  here  below,  is  not  capable  (Quodl.  qu.  14.)..  (It  appears 
by  this,  as  if  Duns  would  exclude  from  faith  as  a  pure  gift 
01  grace,  all  reflection  upon*  the  probable,  although  not  con- 
straining grounds  of  belief). 

The  peculiarities  of  Duns'  psychology,  as  well  as  his  devia* 
tions  therein  from  Thomas,  renect  themselves  again  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  views  the  essence  of  God,  ana  the  destiny  of 
man,  and,  therefore,  in  his  theology  and  ethics.  As  to  the  for- 
mer, since  the  existence  of  God  might  be  known  without  su- 
pernatural illumination,  there  is,  therefore,  expuris  naturalibue, 
a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  essence.  But  just  as  the  former 
could  not  be  proved  a  priori,  the  latter,  also,  cannot  be  derived 
from  the  highest  metaphysical  idea  of  the  ens  (Theorem.  14^ 
but  we  raise  ourselves  to  it  by  proceeding  from  the  vestigium 
and  the  imago  of  God.  Our  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  God 
is,  therefore,  not  intuitive,  but  abstractive  (Rep.  Paris.  Prol. 
qu.  2).  The  distinction,  in  the  human  soul,  between  the  irdd- 
tedus,  whose  centre  is  the  memory,  and  the  will,  must,  and  that 
eminenter,  bo  found  in  the  original  ground  of  man,  in  God. 
Accordingly,  in  God,  understanding  and  will  must  be  distin- 
guished, of  which  the  former  acts  naturaliter^  the  latter  lihere; 
the  former  is  the  ground  and  simi  of  all  necessity,  the  latter  of 
all  contingency,  and,  therefore,  may  be  named  the  possibility 
of  the  contingent  in  God.  (Rep.  Paris,  ii.  d.  i.  qu.  3.  ibid.  i.  d. 
40).  Inasmuch,  now,  as  these  two  determinations  (Bestimmun- 
gen)  give  the  foundation  of  Duns'  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  since 
the  Son,  as  Verhum,  has  his  ground  in  the  memoria  pcr/ecta, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  spiratio  operated 
through  the  will  (Rep.  Paris,  i.  d.  13.  Op.  Oxon.  i.  d.  10  et  at.), 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the  natural  man  such  capac- 
ity as  that  he  may  know  the  Trinity  (Quodl.  qu.  14).  These 
intra-divine  relations  (notionalia)  through  which  the  three  per- 
sons are,  are  the  first  deductions  resultmg  from  the  essence  of 
Grod,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  derived  from  the  known  essenii- 
alibus  (ibid.  qu.  1).  The  case  is  otherwise  with  every  relation 
of  God  ad  extra.  For,  since  all  out  of  God  proceeds  from  the 
divine  will,  and  this  cause  acts  contingenter  (Op.  Oxon.  i.  d.  39X 
it  can  by  no  means  be  proved  that  anything  out  of  God  must 
exist,  and  that  it  must  exist  as  it  is.  Tiuly,  his  own  being 
does  God  know  and  will  of  necessity  ;  all  else  is  only  secundor 
rio  vditum  (Rep.  Paris.  1  d.  17). 
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That  God  might  have  created  all  things  other  than  he  has, 
or  that  he  might  do  all  things  otherwise  than  he  does,  cannot 
be  proved  a  logical  impossibility,  an  incompossibilttas  contrari' 
orum  ;  we  can,  therefore,  only  say,  in  the  course  of  the  estab- 
lished order  chosen  by  God,  this  or  that  will  or  will  not  hap- 
f)en  (Rep.  Paris,  iv.  d.  49  qu.  11).  Such  an  esta^blished  order, 
imits  wliich  God  has  voluntarily  fixed  for  himself,  is  pos- 
tulated by  Duns,  because  he  distinguishes  creation  and  pre- 
servation, i.  e.  bringing  out  of  nothing  into  being,  and  out  of 
bein^  into  being,  as  two  essentially  distinct  relations  of  Grod 
to  things,  or,  rather  of  things  (Quodl.  qu.  12)  to  Gtod.  (Op. 
Oxon.  1  d.  30  qu.  2).  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
ground  why  this  particular  order  was  established,  is  to  be 
found  purely  in  the  pleasure  of  God.  Therefore,  although  it 
is  true  that  God  has  created  all  things  according  to  ideas 
which  preceded  the  things  in  his  intelligence,  yet  these  arch- 
etypal forms  have  by  no  means  determined  his  creating  ;  least 
of  all  has  he  chosen  any  one  form,  because  it  was  the  better. 
Rather,  it  is  only  the  better,  for  the  very  reason  that  God  has 
chosen  it  (Op.  Oxon.  ii  d.  19).  There  is,  therefore,  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  Trinity  ;  of  the  creation  there  is  none.  It 
is  with  the  incarnation  precisely  as  it  is  with  the  creation. 
Had  God  willed,  wo  might  have  become  stone:  there  is  no 
more  an  impossiblv  in  that  than  there  was  in  liis  becoming 
man.  Precisely  tne  same  is  true  of  redemption  through  the' 
death  of  Christ.  A  proof  of  the  necessity  of  this  is  not  possi- 
ble. It  is  simply  the  pleasure  of  God  that  the  death  of  the 
guiltless  one  should  become  the  ransom  for  the  guilty  (Op.  Ox- 
on. iii  d.  7.  qu.  1 — d.  20 — iv.  d.  15).  (Around  this  point  re- 
volve the  controversies  of  the  Scotists  and  Thomists,  respect- 
ing the  merits  of  Christ).  Precisely  as  it  must  be  said  of  these 
dogmas,  that  they  are  certain,  not  through  scientific  proofs, 
but  through  the/cfo?  infiisa  (ibid.  d.  24),  even  so  must  we  say 
of  the  moral  commandments  which  are  given  us.  It  is  not  be- 
cause it  is  evil,  that  God  has  forbidden  us  this  or  that,  but  it 
is  evil  because  he  has  forbidden  it.  Had  he  commanded  mur- 
der or  other  transgressions,  they  would  have  been  no  trans- 
gressions and  no  sin  (ibid.  d.  37). 

The  last  adduced  principle  forms  a  convenient  transition  to 
the  second  point,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  psychological 
views  of  Duns,  could  not  but  assume  a  peculiar  form  with  him, 
namely,  to  his  ethics.  Whoever,  like  Thomas,  lays  the  greater 
stress  on  the  theoretical  side  of  the  soul,  must,  with  Aristotle, 
put  theory  above  practice,  and  with  such  a  one,  if  the  Christian 
idea  of  blessedness  be  added,  it  must  assume  a  peculiar  form. 
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Here,  therefore,  blessedness  is  coDceived  as  the  knowing  and 
beholding  of  God,  as  ddedatio  in  God,  »nd,  therefore,  as  a 
theoretic  enjoyment.  With  Duns,  who  allows  to  the  will  pre- 
cedence over  the  thinking  power,  the  matter  mu.^t  naturally 
take  another  form.  The  authority  of  Aristotle  alarms  him 
not  J  it  is,  in  his  view,  only  the  philosopher  with  his  temporal 
blessedness,  who  is  opposed  to  him,  when  he  himgelf  main- 
tains, as  the  Christian  and  theological  view,  that  love,  there- 
fore the  will,  confers  the  highest  blessedness,  8o  that  it  seems 
to  him  almost  too  quietistic  to  call  it  deleckdio  (Rep.  Pari?,  iv. 
d.  49.  qu.  1.  and  2.).  How  he  disposes  of  the  biblical  author- 
ity, according  to  which  eternal  life  consists  in  knowing  God, 
has  been  mentioned  above.  As,  through  his  stronger  emfiha- 
sizing  of  the  will,  he  separates  himself  irom  Aristotle's  deifica- 
tion of  theory,  naturally  with  him  the  Augustinian  will-less- 
nees  must  disappear.  Duns  is  a  decided  synergist.  To  be 
Bare,  the  will  is  not  sufiGicient  for  salvation  j  it  needs  to  be  as- 
sisted through  the  infusion  of  the  theological  virtue  of  chari- 
tiae  (ibid.  qu.  10),  but  it  must  be  remembered  also,  that  Christ 
ooly  names  himself  the  Door,  but  the  door  does  not  render 
entrance  superfluous.  Entrance  requires  the  co-operation  of 
man.  (Op.  Oxon.  iii.  d.  19.)  He  does  not  scruple,  there- 
fore, to  name  the  appropriation  of  salvation  through  faith  a 
merit  which  will  be  rewarded.  It  is  no  contradiction  to  say 
that  when  God  shows  himself  compassionate  only  he,  when 
just,  also  decides  the  act  of  man.  (Rep.  Paris,  iv.  d.  46.) 

In  the  foregoing,  all  the  points  are  touched  which  Baum- 
garten-Crusius  had  already  brought  to  notice  in  his  able 
essay  upon  Duns  Scotus  (Jena,  1826,)  as  the  principal  diflFer- 
ences  between  him  and  Thomas.  Important  as  they  are,  they 
are  scarcely  euflScient  to  explain  the  hate  which  separates  the 
two  schools,  and  which  has  not  certainly  arisen  merely  among 
their  disciples  in  their  zeal  to  honor  their  masters,  but  is  also 
connected  with  the  fact  that  Duns  himself  is  continually  criti- 
cizing Thomas.  That  it  was  any  special  ill-will  towards  the 
teachings  of  Thomas  which  influenced  him  to  this,  cannot 
be  believed,  since  he  combats,  almost  more  than  Thomas, 
Henry  of  Ghent,  who  is  himself  a  downright  and  incessant  an- 
tagonist of  the  Thomist  doctrine.  Neither  does?  the  continu- 
ally cited  opposition  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  suflSce 
for  explanations  ;  for  if  Duns  cites  Alexander  of  Hales,  Bona- 
ventura,  and  Roger  Bacon,  he  does  it  in  Just  the  same  way, 
only  to  criticise  and  oppose  them.  What  is  the  truth  then  as 
to  his  critical  views  of  his  predecessors  ?  A  decisive  circum- 
stance for  the  right  answermg  of  this  question  is,  that  he  crit- 
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icises  and  opposes  even  when  he  declares  himself  to  agree 
with  the  decisions  of  the  persons  criticised.  This  happens, 
not  from  love  of  controversy,  but  because  what  interests  him 
before  all,  is  not  the  affirmations  themselves,  but  the  proofs 
for  them.  While  hitherto  the  scholastics  had  reflected  upon 
the  church  teaching,  and  submitted  this  to  reasoning,  Duns,  on 
the  other  hand,  begins  to  reflect  upon  this  reflection  and  this 
reasoning.  This  interests  him  so  much  that  it  often  happens 
that  he  finally  gives  no  decision  at  all  upon  the  questions  pro- 
posed. This  not  only  appears  so  to  the  hasty  reader,  but  his 
most  zealous  disciples  admit  it  in  their  careful  commentaries. 
The  fact  that  in  him  we  find  reflection  upon  the  reasoning  of 
the  scholastics,  that  their  performances  are  in  their  turn  han- 
dled scholastically,  this  tact  gives  to  the  developments  of 
Duns,  compared  with  those  of  his  predecessors,  a  relative  po* 
sition,  which,  with  more  reason  it  appears  to  ns  than 
Baumgarten-Orusius  adduced  for  making  the  same  parallel, 
may  be  compared  with  that  which  Fichte,  in  hiB  JFiV 
wnaclvaftslehre^  assumed  in  respect  to  ordinary  science.  But 
this  is  also  the  ground  why  many  think  his  investigations 
so  much  more  abstruse  than  those  of  Thomas  and  Albert.  So 
to  one  who,  after  having  read  the  writings  of  an  empiric,  pro- 
ceeds thence  to  Kant  and  Fichte,  who  reflect  upon  the  processes 
of  the  empiric,  their  transcendental  investigations  appear 
abstruser,  obscurer  than  the  investigations  of  the  former,  only 
because  they  have  not  from  the  beginning,  in  order  to  com- 
prehend Kant  and  Fichte  rightly,  placed  themselves  in  an 
entirely  diflbrent  point  of  view.  We  might,  therefore,  con- 
ceive the  relation  between  Duns  and  the  scholastics  criticised 
by  him  as  follows  :  In  tbcra  scholasticism  celebrates  her 
triumphs ;  in  him,  on  the  other  hand,  she  meditates  upon 
what  she  is  doing.  They  belong,  therefore,  to  very  different 
groups  ;  their  points  of  view  are  related  to  each  other  as  dif- 
ferent powers,  as  square  and  cube  of  the  same  root.  But  it 
may  be  asked,  whether  this  progress  of  scholasticism  to  self- 
comprehension,  can  be  endured  and  survived  hy  it.  The 
opposite  is  conceivable.  If  we  only  consider  naivete,  entire 
simplicitj^  we  shall  see  that  there  are  instances  of  points  of 
view  which  immediately  vanish  so  soon  as  they  come  to  con- 
sciousness. We  have  now  to  see  what  schlolasticism  origin* 
ally  was,  and  what  her  proper  mission  was,  and  then,  further, 
(which  indeed  will  be  developed  in  connection  with  her  intro- 
spective view  of  herself,)  what  she  really  is  and  does. 

TheScholastics  had  retained  from  the  church  fathers,  and,  as  in 
Augustine  the  activity  of  the  church  fathers  had  reached  its  cut- 
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mination,  especially  from  him,  those  dogmas  which  the  fathers 
had  framed  out  of  the  original  revelation.  They  had  there- 
fore retained  not  the  Biblical  message^  bat  the  church  doctrine. 
What  they  now  have  to  do,  is  to  prove  and  to  vindicate  this 
doctrine,  in  itself  immovably  held ;  to  vindicate  it  in  the  youth- 
ful period  of  Scholasticism  to  the  judgment  of  healthy  reason, 
and  in  her  brilliant  period  to  vindicate  it  before  philosophy 
and  Aristotle.  (Anselm,  accordingly,  is  intelligible  to  every 
intelligent  man,  Albert  only  to  the  Peripatetic.)  Since  the  sub- 
stance of  the  doctrine  is  to  be  retained,  the  work  of  Scholas- 
ticism is  limited  to  formulating  it.  All  possible  keenness  of 
intellect  is  called  into  play  to  show  what  the  power  of  thought, 
first  the  native  power,  and  then  the  disciplined  power  of 
thought,  can  adduce  for  the  vindication  of  the  notto-be-di»» 
puted  church  doctrine.  The  church  tolerated,  nay,  encour- 
aged, this  activity.  Since  the  substance  of  her  doctrine  was 
not  at  all  infringed  upon,  and  reason  and  Aristotle  had  to 
serve  for  its  confirmation,  this  seemed  to  her  wholly  irrepre- 
hensible,  and  she  canonized  the  Aristotelians.  She  forgot  only 
one  thing,  that  that  with  which  a  philosophy  chiefly  or,  it  may 
be,  entirely  occupies  itself,  necessarily  becomes  its  principal, 
nay,  its  only  object,  and  that  what  it  sets  as  something  not  to 
be  impugned  outside  of  the  circle  of  its  activity,  at  least 
ceases  to  exist  for  it.  She  forgot  that  the  old  proverb  :  where 
the  treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart  be  also,  is  quite  as  true  re- 
versed. A  philosophy,  therefore,  which  allows  the  contents 
of  the  church  doctrine  to  remain  as  a  postulate,  and  occupies 
itself  only  with  grounds  of  reason  and  with  proofs,  must,  so 
soon  as  its  consciousness  of  its  own  activity  awakes,  make 
the  discovery  that  reason  and  proofs  are  the  chiff  affair y  and 
for  that  very  reason  it  will  no  longer  consent  to  serve  at  all, 
not  even  to  serve  the  establishment  of  the  church  doctrine, 
that  is,  it  must  lead  to  a  breach  with  the  church  doctrine  ; 
The  earlier  scholastics  were  so  immersed  in  their  activity, 
that  they  never  even  considered  whither  they  were  actually 
tending  ;  and  for  that  reason  they  never  broke  with  the  church. 
But  the  case  is  different  when  not  only  the  results  of  the  scho- 
lastic activity,  but  that  activity  itself  is  made  a  subject  of 
consideration  by  Duns,  when  he  begins  to  reflect  upon  it.  In 
such  a  case  the  schism  cannot  fail  to  come  ;  and  since  scholas- 
ticism had  consisted  only  in  the  harmony,  first  of  reason,  and 
finally  of  Aristotelianism  with  the  church  doctrine,  scholasti- 
cism itself  must  also  go  to  pieces.  Therefore,  as  Albert  and 
Thomas  must  be  placed  in  tne  bloom,  so  must  Duns  be  placed 
in  the  decline  of  Scholasticism,  which  decline  he  introduces. 
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It  is  true,  this  process  with  him  does  not  yet  involve  such  far- 
reachiug  consequences  as  with  Ockam,  but  that  the  chief 
points  of  Ockam's  nominalism,  the  philosopheme  that  indi- 
viduals are  the  Real,  and  the  theologoumenon,  that  all  is  a 
product  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  God — that  these  are  already 
found  in  Duns,  has  been  shown  above.  If  Scholasticism  cele- 
brates her  real  triumph  where  Aristotle  and  Augustine  appear 
as  the  highest  authorities,  and  at  the  same  time  aa  fully  at 
one  with  each  other  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  openly  say 
of  one  who  differs  from  Aristotle  and  Augustine  in  matters  so 
weighty  as  shown  above,  and  who,  moreover,  designated  the 
most  profoundly  essential  dogmas  as  having  certainty  only  for 
the  theologian,  not  for  the  philosopher ;  of  such  a  one  we 
must  affirm,  that  the  reconciliation  between  Aristotelianism 
and  church  doctrine — between  philosophy  and  theology,  as 
it  is  represented  especially  by  Thomas — lies  behind  him. 

Behind  him  I  The  expression  was  carefully  chosen,  with 
reference  to  what  was  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  that 
we  might  bo  tempted  on  account  of  many  points  of  corres- 
pondence with  Albert  to  see  in  Duns  a  retrogression.  As  he 
who  has  surmounted  a  high  Alpine  crest,  when  he  has  reached 
a  region  where  plants  again  grow,  has  not  therefore  gone 
back,  but  so  many  more  leagues  forwards,  so  much  nearer  the 
brilliant  south,  so  in  the  points  in  which  Duns  agrees  with 
Albert,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  one  has  not  yet 
reached  what  Thomas  maintains,  and  the  other  no  longer 
abides  by  it.  The  chasm  between  theology  and  philosophy, 
which  in  many  points  Albert  was  not  able  to  bridge,  no  longer 
exists  for  Thomas,  and  for  Duns  has  again  opened,  because  the 
reasoning  which  was  yet  unknown  to  Albert,  and  which 
Thomas  devised,  no  longer  suffices  for  Duns*.  The  different 
position  which  Thomas,  the  completer  of  a  stadium  of  devel- 
opment, and  Duns,  the  inaugurator  of  a  new  phase,  assume, 
stands  now  in  very  natural  connection  with  the  fact,  that  the 
former  iij  his  whole  literary  activity  appears  as  one  who  has 
reached  final  conclusion?,  as  one  who  is  in  full  unity  with  him- 
Helf.  Compare,  for  instance,  his  youthful  treatise  Z>e  ^nfe  rf 
Essentia  with  \n&  Summa  ad  gentiles^  or  even  with  his  Summa 
Thedfxjxca.  He  is  in  all  three  the  same,  and  yet  there  lies  a 
quarter  of  a  century  between  the  first  and  last  work.  How 
different  is  the  case  if  we  compare  the  Opus  Oxanxen^  of 
Duns,  which  he  composed  shortly  before,  and  the  Opus  Pari' 
eicne,  or  the  Rcportaia  which  he  composed  soon  after  his  thir- 
tieth year.  It  is  usual  to  exalt  the  former  at  the  expense  of 
the  two  latter ;  no  difficult  matter,  for  the  former  is  a  book 
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Nlited  by  the  author  himself,  while  the  two  latter  arose  in  the 
nanner  following.  Instead  of  the  early  commentaries  on  the 
teparate  Distinctions  of  the  Lombard,  new  explanationSi 
raere  it  appeared  necessary,  were  written,  and  then  what 
here  was  of  these'  was  apparently  collected  by  a  scholar. 
Phis  was  not  done  with  strict  consecutiveness,  for  the  com- 
oentary  on  the  fourth  book  promises  that  on  the  second.  But 
f  we.  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  fragment 
ud  there  with  an  elaborated  whole^  we  shall  be  astonished  at 
he  progress  in  respect  to  dofiniteness  of  thought  and  expre» 
ion,  compared  witli  the  author  of  the  completed  work.  What 
ronld  the  man  have  accomplished  who  was  snatched  away  by 
leath  at  thirty-four  1  Only  in  the  rounded  completeness  io 
rhich  Scholasticism  appears  to  us  in  the  works  of  Thomas, 
ras  it  possible  to  make  it  acceptable  and  engaging  to 
he  circle  of  the  unlearned,  as  Dante  has  attemptea  in  the 
ntan-work  of  its  poetical  transfiguration.  Even  had  he, 
rhich  is  uncertain,  Known  Duns'  teachings,  he  must  have  ig^ 
K>red  those  in  which  he  deviated  from  the  others.  Not  where 
lew  truths  are  only  combatted  for,  but  where  they  are  woil 
ian  the  hymn  of  victory  over  the  conquest  achieved  peal 
brth.  It  is  true,  where  it  peals  forth,  where  knights  and 
adies  are  invited  in  to  share  the  possession  of  which  hitherto 
»nly  the  schools  have  vaunted  themselves,  the  days  of  this 
eaching  are  already  numbered.  It  is  always  thus :  Philoso- 
phy utters  the  secret  of  an  age  ',  so  soon  as  all  know  it,  so 
con  as  it  is  no  longer  a  secret  either  to  the  few  wise  or  to  the 
aasses,  those  of  deeper  insight  have  already  found  something 
rhich  unconsciously  to  all  has  possessed  itself  of  the  age,  and 
eek  to  formulate  this.  As  Thomas  formulates  the  peace  cod* 
luded  between  divine  and  secular  wisdom,  so  does  Duns  for- 
Quiate  the  recommencing  strife  between  the  two.  If  then 
le  who  sung  the  swan's  song  of  the  middle  ages  was  not 
.ble  to  take  account  of  him,  there  is  yet  this  compensation 
o  him,  that  he  who  does  not  shrink  from  the  trouble  of  alio w- 
ng  himself  to  be  instructed  by  him,  is  exceeding  surprised  to 
md  in  him  so  many  anticipations  of  later  teachings.  Would 
>nly  that  there  were  more  who  did  not  shrink  from  this  trou- 
ble I  But  it  fares  with  Duns  as  with  many  an  orator  in  many 
k  national  assembly :  people  imagine  they  have  refuted  him 
rith  what  is  styled  ^'pleasantry"  (Heiterkeit),  as  if,  contrary 
o  the  familiar  proverb,  much  laughter  were  a  sign  of  wisdom. 
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Aw.  IX.-EXEGESIS  OF  EOM.  ii.  18,  AND  PHIL.  ii.  10. 
Bt  Rev.  F.  A-  Adams,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Kal  SoKirfo^tii  rot  Stafpipovra^  "  and  approvost  the 
things  that  are  more  excellent :"  Bom.  ii.  18.  En  ro  doxifjLot* 
Cetv  vpiai  ra  6ta(pepoyray  '*  that  ye  may  approve  the  ihingt 
that  are  excellent :''    Phil.  i.  10. 

The  translation  is  plainly  wrong.    It  carries  by  implicatiQii 
the  notion  that  we  are  to  approve  the  things  that  are  excel- 
lent, instead  of  disapproving  them ;  or,  that  we  are  to  ap- 
prove the  things  that  are  excellent  instead  of  approving 
things  that  are  not  excellent — which  amounts  to  about  the 
same  thing.    Such  an  injunction  is  too  flat  to  have  a  place 
even  in  heathen  morals.    It  is  like  commending  ns  to  like 
eood  things,  and  to  dislike  bad  things  ;  the  words  good  and 
bad  carrying  of  themselves  all  that  the  proposition  conveys. 
It  is  like  proving  in  mathematics  that  a  part  is  less  than  the 
whole.    The  translation,  therefore,  cannot  convey  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text.    So  far  English  commentators  are  agreed^and 
consequently  translate  anew,  with  variations  which  need  not 
be  quoted  here.     Grouping  with  these  the  current  versions  in 
the  German,  Italian,  Prencn,  and  Spanish,  we  find  the  transkr 
tion  of  doHtptdS^tv  lying  loosely  between  the  notions  to  hnoWt 
to  discern  y  to  prove,  to  approve  ;  and  the  translation  of  ra  diap- 
q)ipoyra  floating  more  widely  between  things  different^  thingt 
contrary,  and  the  best  things.    This  is  enough,  perhaps,  to  sjiow 
that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  has  not  yet  been  fixed  ;  that 
students  and  commentators  have  failed  to  see  the  exact  point 
from  which  Paul  spoke,  the  exact  pressure  which  shapea  the 
phrase.    Even  Olschausen,  and  Meyer  ngree  in  not  seeing  into 
it ;  they  attach  the  notion  **  to  prove  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong,"  and  leave  it  in  that  wide  ethical  category  without 
any  closer  fixing.     The  phrase  is  like  a  lily  brofeen  off  froa 
its  root,  and  floating  in  the  water,  attaching  itself,  by  casual 
cohesion,  now  to  this  object,  now  to  that.    It  will  be  a  service 
to  restore  it  to  its  root. 

We  will  first  examine  the  words.  doKifxaZsiy  to  try  by  some 
standard,  as  when  one  assays  a  metal  to  ascertain  if  it  is  gen- 
uine ;  hence,  to  know  the  quality  of  a  thing,  judging  it  by  its 
proper  standard,  or,  to  jvdge  a  thing  by  Us  standard.  Then, 
as  in  examining  a  thing  our  interest  attaches  to  what  is  good 
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in  it  rather  than  to  what  i9  bad,  the  word  takes  <m  the  derived 
meaning,  to  approve. 

Ta  6ia<p£poyra  from  ^la^ipoa  to  differ,  hence  ra  dtapip- 
orra  the  things  thfU  differ.  But,  as  in  thinking  of  things  that 
differ  we  naturally  seek  the  best  rather  than  what  is  worse  ; 
we  have  as  a  secondary  meaning,  the  better  things^  or  the  beH 
IhifUM. 

We  ipay  then  translate  doxt/dd^etv  ra  dtatpepovra  to  dis- 
cern the  befit  things,  or  what  is  best,  [instead  of  failing  to  discern 
them,  and  taking  as  the  best  something  that  is  not  the  best.] 

Such  a  translation  takes  the  words  in  their  most  usual,  and 
most  forcible  sense.  Is  it  the  right  translation?  Begging  a 
temporary  acceptance  of  it,  we  will  endeavor  to  justify  it  by 
interpretmg  it,  and  showing  its  fitness. 

The  first  question  then  is,  what,  exactly,  did  Paul  mean  by 
these  words  ?  What  was  he  thinking  of  when  he  used  them  9 
What  habit  of  thought  in  him  led  to  the  phrase  ?  What 
commpn  grouud  between  him  and  hib  readers  did  he  touch  in 
th^ae  words  ?  In  reply  to  this,  we  say  (speaking  before  proof) 
the  common  ground  between  Paul  and  nis  readers,  referred  tQ 
iQ  tla9  phrase,  was  not  ethical  and  Jewish.  The  reference  was 
to  notions  belonging  to  the  formal  culture  of  the  Jews  ;  quite 
foreign  to  us,  and  foreign  to  the  purely  Greek  mind  of  that 
day,  out  as  fan^iliar  to  a  Jew  as  are  our  own  notions  to  us 
when  w^  speak  of  the  mveTicmtSf  the  saints'  perseverance^  or  the 
pQfwer  to  toe  contrary.  Paul,  in  using  this  piirase,  condescend* 
ed  to  the  lower  plane  of  Jewish  thought,  in  order  to  raise  their 
thought  to  his  own,  and  with  it  clothe  the  words  with  a  new 
and  {grander  power. 

This  we  shall  prove  by  reference  to  Jewish  opinions  and 
notions,  but  we  may  deduce  it  from  the  two  phrases  quoted. 
For  in  Kom.  ii.  18  the  words  are  used  as  expressing  some- 
thing which  the  Jew  proudly  claimed  for  himself:  in  Phil, 
i.  10  they  are  used  to  express  something  which  the  Christian 
is  to  aspire  to.  Paul  could  not  have  used  the  words  as  found  in 
Romans,  had  they  not  expressed  something  familiar  and  thor- 
oughly acceptable  to  a  Jew  ;  he  would  not  have  used  them  to 
the  Philippians  if  there  was  not  in  his  mind  a  higher  meaning, 
with  which  he  wished  to  fill  the  words  for  Christian  use. 

The  statements  necessary  to  establish  the  point  we  have 
made  will  be  brief. 

But  first  it  may  be  well  to  anticipate  an  objection.  It  may 
be  said  that  it  seeibs  unfitting  that  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentilos,  should  embody  his  thoughts  in  Jewish  forms  to 
supb   an  extent  as  is  implied  in  what  has  been  said.    To 
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this  we  reply,  Paul  was  a  Jew,  and  must  of  necessity 
have  used,  to  some  extent,  Jewish  forms  of  thought: 
besides,  many  of  his  converts  were  Jews,  for  he  always 
began  at  the  synagogue,  if  there  was  one,  and  if  there 
was  not,  he  met  the  Jews  wherever  he  could  find  them  ;  or, 
to  say  the  whole  at  once.  Paul  must  use  some  form  of  thought 
and  the  Jewish  form,  with  all  its  faults,  was  the  best  there 
was  in  the  world  at  that  day,  for  all  moral  and  reli^ous  uses. 
We  recur  to  the  main  question  :  what  was  the  point  in  Jew- 
ish culture  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  phrase  we  are 
examining  ? 

In  the  Jewish  view,  religion  was  not  union  with  God,  but 
the  fulfillment  of  the  law.  The  power  in  man  was  not  faith, 
but  free  will ;  and  the  divine  working  in  man,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  righteousness,  was  not  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod ;  was  not, 
etrictlv,  a  working  in  him  at  all,  but/or  him,  in  giving  him, 
providentially,  external  aids  and  opportunities  ;  and  (to  exalt 
the  doctrine  of  free  will,  and  so  increase  the  chances  for  mer 
it)  this  providential  furtherance  was  represented  as  afforded 
just  as  freely  to  help  the  bad  in  evil  as  tne  good  in  righteous* 
uess.  Thei  r  doctors  expressed  themselves  somewhat  as  follows : 
"  If  men  endeavor  after  the  performance  of  the  law,  God,  in 
the  way  of  Providence,  fiimisheth  them  with  external  matter 
and  means  to  perform  all  that  good  to  which  their  own  firee 
will  determines  them  ;  whereas,  wicked  men  find  the  like  help 
of  external  matter  and  means  for  promoting  their  wicked  ami 
ungodly  designs.'' 

A  righteous  character,  therefore,  was  built  up  of  righteous 
outward  acts  j  and  as  all  good  deeds  were  not  of  equal  good- 
ness, the  quahty,  as  well  as  the  number,  became  a  factor  in  the 
product  of  righteousness ;  one  good  deed  of  extraordinary  right- 
eousness being  sometimes  equal  to  many  good  deeds  of  an  o^ 
dinary  sort. 

Prom  this  conception  of  law  and  righteousness  arose,  of  ne- 
cessity, a  special  branch  of  study :  the  determining,  namely, 
what  were  the  most  meritorious  tnings  to  practice  ;  in  other 
words,  what  were  the  most  important  precepts  ;  or,  in  the  verr 
words  addressed  to  Christ  (Matt,  xxii,  36),  "  Master,  w^hich  w 
the  great  commandment  in  the  law  ?"  This  study  arose  of  ne- 
cessity, for  if  it  was  possible  to  discover  the  most  important 
commandments,  then  the  Jew,  by  laying  hold  of  these,  and  prac- 
ticing them  diligently,  would  store  up  righteousness  much  fast* 
er  than  by  spending  his  time  and  strength  on  the  small  com- 
mandments ;  just  as  the  Pennsylvania  farmer,  if  he  can  make 
sure  where  in  his  land  to  bore  for  oil  will  neglect  hia  plough- 
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m^,  and  go  in  for  the  main  chance.  This  discerning  of  the 
beet  thinirs  was*  one  of  the  hipch  points  of  Jewish  cnltnre,  and 
the  men  who  were  gifted  with  the  power  thns  to  discern,  be- 
came their  honored  and  trusted  teachers.  Here,  then,  we  are 
fidrly  in  sight  of  the  Soxt^dS^tv  ret  dtag>ipovra  of  the  text, 
in  ita  natural  setting  in  the  Jewish  mind.  The  dta<pepovTa 
were  the  best  things  to  do,  whereby  to  attain  righteousness, 
and  the  business  of  the  Jewish  doctor  was  to  dif^cover  (dc^t/ia- 
St^tr)  such  diafpipovra.  The  word  fits  the  thing  exactly,  in 
every  point  of  view,  and  that  is  the  final  test  of  an  interpreta- 
tion. 

If  it  does  not  mean  this  that  we  have  said,  what  does  it 
mean,  we  may  ask  ;  and  the  long  line  of  interpreters,  who  can 
not  agree,  and  none  of  whom  can  show  a  vital  meaning,  will 
echo  the  question,  what  does  it  mean  ? 

Or,  we  n)ay  put  it  thus  :  something  in  the  New  Testament 
most  mean  what  we  have  said  ;  and  if  these  words  do  not  mean 
it,  what  does  mean  it  ?  The  notion  was  too  prominent  in  the 
Jewish  mind  not  to  be  referred  to  by  Paul.  Where  does  he 
refer  to  it?  We  answer,  in  the  text,  and  also  in  other  Scrip- 
tares.  Read,  in  this  light,  Rom.  xii  2 :  "Be  ye  transformea, 
that  ye  may  prove  [(yoxr/<a5f  iv,  disceml  what  is  that  good  and 
acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God."  The  adjectives  ad- 
ded show  that  Paul  was  laboring  to  exalt  the  well-known 
phrase,  SoxtpiotZBiy  to  ^iXr^fxa  rdv^eov^  to  a  higher  use. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  question,  "  which  is  the 
grent  commandment"  (Matt,  xxii  36).  So  the  question  to 
Christ  (Matt,  xix,  1 6)  ri  aya^ov  noirjaoo,  "  What  good  thing 
shall  I  do  ?"  reveals  the  same  thought  which  we  have  made 
the  key  to  our  interpretation. 


Art.  X.— criticisms  ON  BOOKS. 

THEOLOQT. 

Bishop  EllicotV$  CommerUaHes.  A  Commentanr,  Critical  and  Grammati- 
cal on  St.  Paurs  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians.  With  a  Revised  Translation. 
Introductory  Notice  hy  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  pp.  183.  Commentary  to  the 
Ephesians,  with  a  Revised  Translation,  pp.  190.  Commentary  to  the 
Thes-'alonians,  pp.  171.  Commentary  on  the  Pastoral  £«pistles.  By  C. 
J.  Eujcarr,  D.  D.»  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  4  vols.  pp. 
264.  Andover  ;  W.  F.  Draper,  1864,  1865.  Bishop  Ellicott  was  bom  in 
1819  ;  became  Fellow  of  St.  John*8,  Cambridge,  1844,and  Prof,  of  Divini- 
ty  at  King's  College,  London,  1860;  was  made  a  bishop  in  1862.    Hit 
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Hulsean  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Christ  are  well  knoWn*  The  &rst  edi- 
tion ot  his  commentary  on  the  Galat'ans  was  published  in  1854  ;  and  since 
tn&t  titne  he  has  devoted  himself  to  this  work  with  untiring  assiduity. 
Besides  the  above  four  volumes,  his  commentaHes  on  I^ilippianB,  Ootos> 
flians  and  Philemon,  completing  the  series  as  far  as  published  in  Khgtond^ 
will  soon  be  republished  by  Mr.  Draper  of  Andovet.  Theee  worlw  are 
brought  out  in  excellent  style,  with  that  typographical  clearness  and 
accuracy  for  which  the  Andover  press  is  so  favorably  knownv 

t*he  method  which  distinguishes  Bishop  Ellicott's  commentaries  ih 
gtrieUy  philological.  His  single  aim  is,  so  far  as  possible,  to  find  atld 
9tate  Hie  exact  sense  of  the  sacred  wtiterst  according  to  the  strtotesl 
roles  of  usage  and  grammar,  with  such  historrical  notieefii  and  refereocet 
as  are  iudisponsablc.  His  works  are  those  of  a  thorough  scholar  and 
meant  for  the  use  of  scholars.  The  text  is  first  settled  by  a  laborious  and 
earcful  examination  and  criticism  ;  and  then  the  meaning  of  the  text  is 
elicited  bv  the  application  of  the  strictest  rules  and  principles  of  phi- 
lology, 'fhe  text  in  the  main  is  that  of  Tischendorf*  The  introdnctioHi 
to  the  several  books  are  extremely  concise  ;  almost  too  much  so  for  flit 
wants  of  students  ;  but  these  can  be  readily  supplied  from  other  eouroea. 

The  author  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  at  all  to  furnish  any  material, 
(Excepting  the  pure  sense  of  the  text,  to  theologians  ani  preachers  ;  he 
gives  them  exegotical  results  in  a  sharp  and  Concise  form,  and  leaved 
theim  to  make  what  use  of  it  they  can.  H  s  whob  work,  too,  it  penc^ 
trated  by  a  devout  Sense  of  the  strict  inspiration  ox  the  W^oTd  of  Goi « 
his  single  inquiry  is,  what  does  that  word  teach  ?  And  so  he  has  fur* 
iilshed  the  best  examples,  in  English  exegetical  literature,  of  a  commen- 
tary, in  the  teirm's  strictest  sense.  Appended  to  each  epistle  is  a  Revised 
'n*anslation,  with  ample  quotations  from  the  oMor  translators,  affjrdifi^ 
Ml  opportunity  for  comparison.  Interwoven  With  the  notes  are  mho 
references  to  the  best  illustrations  of  th<3  doctt-in  il  points  to  bo  found  la 

St  theological  literature  of  England  ;  this  part  of  the  work,  too^  is  oare- 
lly  done,  and  will  be  found  of  great  value. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  Dr.  Ellijotf.  discusses  in  a  can- 
did spirit  the  question  of  a  revision  of  the  English  B.ble.  Km  \A  definite 
in  his  view  tliat  such  a  revision  must  at  some  future  time  be  tnade,  *'  a 
loving  and  filial  revision;''  since  '^  there  are  er.Oi's,  there  are  inaccur** 
cies,  there  are  misconceptions,  there  are  obscurities"  in  the  present 
version,  which  so  far  forth,  are  **  misrepresentations  of  the  language  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  But  yet  he  says,  "  it  is  my  houcst  conviction,  that  for 
%ny  authoritative  revision  we  are  not  yet  mature  e.t'ier  in  Biblical  learning 
or  Hellenic  scholarship."  And  all  the  attempts  yet  male  confirm  him 
in  this  view.  **  Our  b;3st  and  wisest  courso  seeni')  to  b3  tai^ — to  encour- 
age small  bands  of  scholars  to  make  indopenbnt  effirts  on  separate 
hooks,  to  invite  them  manfully  to  face  impjurtiil  cr.t.cism,  and  so  by 
their  very  failures  to  learn  practical  wisdom,  an  1  o  it  of  their  cenaorB  to 
secure  co-adjutors,  and  by  their  partial  succefescs  to  win  over  the  preju- 
diced and  the  gainsaying.''  Dr.  EUicott's  own  versio.i  will  help  to  thif 
end  ;  the  chief  difficulty  about  it  is,  that  it  is  so  very  accurate  ani  literal 
as  sometimes  to  seem  stiff  and  harsh. 

The  Greek  text  is  printed  at  the  top  of  the  page,  with  a  margiiud 
aimmiary  in  English  of  the  contents  of  each  section  ;  direotly  under  tho 
text,  also  running  across  the  page,  comes  the  appa  atus  for  settling  the 
readings— exceedingly  well  done,  clear  and  concise — better  diffeated 
than  Alford's ;  then  follow  the  grammatical  and  critical  notes  in  doable 
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eohmni,  ^%tj  olearij  jyrinted.  No  difficulty  is  shirked ;  conflicting  views 
tre  faiiij  weiglied ;  and  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  wise,  can- 
did and  tiioroiigh  expositor.  All  the  chief  ancient  versions  are  constant- 
]j  used,  and  the  best  modem  helps.  Our  theological  students  ought  to 
have  these  books  eonirtantiy  at  hand,  so  as  to  learn  how  to  interpret  the 
Scrip  tores.  They  are  to  the  English  scholar  what  Mejer^s  are  to  the 
Qerman. 

Expository  Lectures  onthe  Heidelberg  Calechism.  By  George  W.  Bethune, 
D.D.  2  vols.  New  York  :  Shkldok  and  Co,  1864.  These  Lectures  are 
»  very  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
•nd  of  syeteiBatic  theok>gy.  They  are  admirable  examples  of  the  wav 
in  which  doctrinal  preaching  can  be  made  attractive  and  profitable.  With 
HiS  obtmsion  of  the  scholastic  and  formal  elements  of  the  sy stein,  they 
go  over  the  gpreuad  thoroughly  and  systematicallv,  and  with  constant 
rslerenoe  to  the  Christian  character  and  life.  Students  in  divini^  may 
learn  much  from  the  diligent  stady  of  such  models.  A  thorough  prepa- 
fatioti  is  evinced  throughout,  without  any  parade  of  learning*  And  Dr% 
Bethune's  afflsent  general  learning  and  brilliant  gifts  as  a  pulpit  orator, 
give  fsUness  and  variety  to  his  exposition  of  the  most  difficult  topics. 

These  lectures,  too,  may  lead  some  persons  to  a  more  diligent  study 
#1  the  admirable  catechism  on  which  they  are  based — on  the  whole,  per- 
haps, the  very  best  of  the  Catechisms  of  Continental  Europe,  uniting,  as 
does  hardly  another  document,  the  truest  spirit  of  both  the  Lutheran 
ond  Reformed  churohes,  though  mainly  Calvinistic  in  its  tone. 

The  volumes  are  brought  out  in  elegant  style  by  Sheldon  and  Co., 
who  alwavs  do  thehr  work  well.  A  full  bibliographical  list  of  writers  on 
the  Catechism  is  appended  by  the  editor.  Several  works  have  been  pub- 
Hi^ed  since  this  list  was  made  out ;  one  of  the  most  valuable  is  Sud- 
hofifs  *'  Theological  Hand-book/'  The  tercentenary  volume  of  the  Ger- 
oian  Reformed  Church  in  this  country  should  also  be  consulted.  A  valu- 
able account  of  this  Catechism  was  given  by  Dr.  Schaff  in  our  Revixw 
Jast  year. 

Meditations  on  the  Essenu  of  Christianity,  and  on  the  Religious  Questions 
€fthe  Day.  By  M.  Gmzor.  New  York :  Scribker  and  Co. ,  1865.  pp.  356. 
This  nome  work  of  Guizot  will  b  3  a  help  and  cordial  to  many  minds.  It 
will,  with  a  large  class,  have  a  much  greater  influence  than  if  it  were 
Written  by  a  theologian.  It  takes  up  the  great  religious  questions  of  the 
day  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  versed  in  public  affairs,  thoroughly 
read  in  history,  and  able  to  appreciate,  without  .undue  refinement,  the 
kff^,  practical  bearings  of  the  subject.  It  is  a  wise  book,  in  what  it 
omtts,  as  well  as  in  what  it  says. 

The  whole  plan  of  Guizot  contemplates  the  production  of  five  volumes ; 
the  second  on  Christian  History  ;  the  third  on  the  actual  state  of  Chris- 
tianity in  face  of  its  foes  ;  the  fourth,  on  its  future  destiny. 

The  snbjecta  of  the  Meditations  in  the  first  volume,  are  Natural  PfoIh 
lems ;  Christian  Dogmas ;  The  Supernatural ;  The  Limits  of  Science  ; 
Revelation ;  The  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  God  according  to  the 
Bible  ;  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  Gospel. 

On  all  of  these  topics,  f^ilo  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  trains  of 
Ihought  are  absolutely  original,  yet  many  of  them  are  presented  with 
freshness,  and  in  so  clear  a  method  as  to  have  the  effect  of  novelty. 
The  second  essay,  for  example,  defends  the  position  that  tiie  specific 
Christian  doctrines  are  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  natural  religion; 
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«nd  this  is  admirably  put.  The  chapters  on  the  Supernatural,  and  on  tha 
Limits  of  Science,  state  the  questions  in  a  satisfactory  way.  Tha 
whole  work  discusses  the  great  religious  problems  pf  the  times  in  a  wise, 
catholic,  and  firm  spirit.  Guizot,  as  the  crowning  honor  of  his  life, 
will  take  his  place  among  the  best  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  book  is  very  well  translated,  and  printed  in  good  style  and  clear 
type .  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis  adds  a  valuable  note  on  me  bearing  of  gram* 
matical  anomalies  upon  the  question  of  inspiration. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Onureh  by  the  Apo^ 
tfts.  By  Dr.  Augustus  Neander.  Dr.  Kyland's  Translation,  revised  and 
corrected  after  the  fourth  German  edition,  by  £.  G.  Robinsok,  D.  D., 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  New  York:  Shrlden  and  Co.,  1865, 
pp.  zzviii,  547,  royal  8vo.  This  great  work  of  Neander  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  new  commendation.  It  has  its  recognized  place, 
as,  upon  the  whole,  Uie  most  genial  and  complete  account  of  the  Apos- 
tolic men,  and  times,  and  writings.  If  we  may  use  the  w<»-d,  tha 
invfcwdnesSf  the  deep  spirituality  of  Neander's  Christian  thought  and 
experience,  are  nowhere  more  fully  revealed.  He  penetrates  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter ;  he  seems  to  read  the  souls  of  those  about  whom  ha 
writes.  He  uses  the  external  as  a  means  of  coming  to  the  internal.  And 
with  all  his  sagacity  in  stating  the  di£ferences,  even  the  shades  of  differ* 
ence,  among  the  apostolic  jnen,  and  in  their  modes  of  thought  ar.d  state- 
ment, there  is  also  the  fullest  recognition  of  their  substantial  unity  in 
spirit,  thought,  and  doctrine.  Peter,  Paul,  James,  John — we  see  them  ii 
their  individuality,  and  also  in  their  union  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 

A  new  English  edition  of  this  work  was  much  needed.  Mr.  Ryland's 
translation  was  first  made  in  1841  ;  the  fourth  edition  of  the  original  was 
published  in  1847  ;  its  numerous  additions  and  corrections  were  append- 
ed to  Ryland's  text  in  1851,  and  not  incorporated  with  it.  And,  besides, 
this  translation  was  in  many  ways  imperfect.  We  are  glad,  then,  thai 
so  competent  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Robinson  has  ])ut  his  hand  to  the  work  of 
revision,  and  given  us  this  excellent  edition,  on  which  we  can  safely  relj 
for  accuracy  and  completeness.  Quotations  from  other  languages  have 
been  done  into  English,  in  both  the  text  and  notes.  The  publishers  have 
made  a  solid  and  handsome  volume.  It  will  be  the  standard  edition  of  & 
work  indispensable  to  the  ministerial  library,  and  full  of  instruction  for 
all  tlioughtful  readers. 

History  of  the  Methodist  Ifpiscopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America* 
By  Abel  Stkvens,  LL.D.  :  2  vols.  The  Planting  and  Training  of  Ameri- 
can Methodism,  to  1792.  New  York  :  Carlton  k  Porter,  1864.  With 
portraits  of  Rankin  and  Vasey.  This  well  compacted  and  digested  his- 
iory  is  ajipropriately  introduced  by  a  comparison  between  Watts  and 
Wesley.  Methodism  in  its  practical  efficiency  has  a  sort  of  likeness  to  a 
steam-engine.  Dr.  Stevens  continues  his  excellent  work,  with  the  same 
comprehensiveness,  minuteness,  and  spirited  delineation  which  marked 
the  earlier  volumes.  American  Methodism  is  honored  in  and  by  its  hie- 
torian.  If  the  history  is  continued,  as  here  begun,  it  will  be  the  best 
history  of  any  denomination  yet  produced  in  this  country.  All  the  points 
connected  with  the  early  mission  under  Wesley,  and  the  introducUon  of 
Methodism  into  the  different  parts  of  the  land,  the  character  and  influ- 
ence of  the  early  preachers,  the  shaping  of  the  eccleeiaAtical  ^stem,  and 
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the  general  Bpirit  of  Methodist  theology,  are  faithfully  and  elaborately 
jMTtrayed. 

Dr.  Stevens  rightly  says  that  Methodism  '  *  was  not  a  new  dogmatic 
pluse  of  Protestantism.  They  err  who  interpret  its  singular  history 
chiefly  by  its  theolo^.**  Arminianism  was  dominant  in  the  Anglican 
church  long  before  Wesley,  though  our  author  is  wrong  in  putting  South 
(vol.  I.  p.  29]  among  its  defenders.  He  also  overstates  '^  the  general 
acceptance  given  to  the  doctrine  of  Assurance,*'  reljring  upon  the  asser* 
tions  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  which  have  been  so  abundantly  refuted  by 
Frincipal  Cunningham.  Methodism  in  fact  was  a  new  system  ;  not  on 
account  of  its  Arminianism,  but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  combination 
of  certain  Arminian  doctrines,  .with  the  so-called  "  doctrines  of  grace." 
Chapter  Y.  in  Bk.  UI.(vol.II.)  is  instructive  on  this  point — in  describing 
the  creed  of  Methodism,  as  compared  with  the  XXXIX  (the  author  by  a 
dip  says  "  Forty-nine")  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  His  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  Perfection,  as  held  by  the  Wesleyahs,  is  also 
worthy  of  note. 

R.  F.  Gbau,  of  Marburg,  in  a  recent  work  on  the  Semitic  and  Indo- 
Qmrmanic  Raott,  in  relation  to  Religion  and  Science,  (Stuttg.,  1864,  pp. 
244,)  examines  with  care  the  traits  of  these  two  great  races,  whose  pro- 

Sesd  and  interaction  have  controlled  the  course  of  history,  and  shows 
\i  the  conflict  between  the  tendencies  they  respectively  represent 
rmiB  down  to.  the  present  times.  The  Semitic  people,  at  the  height  of 
whom  stood  the  Hebrews,  represented  fuith  in  a  living  God  ;  it  brought 
salvation  to  mankind ;  it  upheld  the  authority  of  conscience,  and  the 
ideas  of  God,  judgment,  and  eternity.  The  Israelites  are  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  genenu  Semitic  tendencies  to  what  is  supernatural  and  di- 
▼ine.  The  Indo-Germanic  stock  developed  art,  science,  philosophy, 
nirisprudence,  etc.  The  former  are  more  susceptible  to  divinity,  the 
latter  to  humanity.  Tho  former  are  religious  and  ethical ;  tlie  latter 
critical  and  rational.  When  Renan  says  that  the  Semitic  are  "  an  infe- 
rior race,"  ho  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  intellectual  pride  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  race.  The  contest  is  on  the  question,  whether  thought  and 
imagination  shall  be  freed  from  the  bonds  of  conscience  and  religion. 

The  History  of  the  Jews:  From  the  earliest  period  down  to  modem 
times.  By  itEiCBT  Hunt  Milman,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  3  vols.  Boston  : 
William  Veazie.  This  reprint  from  the  newly  revised  and  corrected  Lon- 
don edition  of  a  work  which  was  popular  thirty  years  ap:o,  comes  to  us 
in  the  attractive  dress  of  the  Riverside  press,  with  the  luxury  of  clear 
type,  good  paper,  and  an  open  and  inviting  page.  It  is  enlarged,  and,  in 
some  respects,  altered  from  tho  earlier  editions,  yet  not  so  as  to  change 
the  spirit  or  general  drift  of  the  work. 

Of  this  wonderful  and  peculiar  people,  whose  history  is  an  ever-liv- 
ing verification  of  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Word,  we  believe  there  is  no 
popular  and  accessible  record  in  our  language  comparable  to  this  of 
Doan  Milman.  It  covers  the  whole  ground.  It  commences  with  the 
story  of  Abraham,  traces  the  wanderings  of  the  Tribes,  their  consolida- 
tion, the  glories  of  the  kingdom  under  David  and  Solomon,  its  subse- 
quent decline,  the  vigor  of  the  Maccabean  princes,  the  powerful  but 
wicked  reign  of  Herod,  mis-called  the  Great,  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  dispersion  of  the  race,  and  their  various  fortunes  down  to 
our  own  day,  with  a  concluding  chapter  on  the  influence  of  the  Jews  on 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  history. 
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On  some  of  the  critical  qnestiona  snj^pjcsted  in  this  long  series  of  events, 
especially  on  the  limits  which  separate  between  the  natural  and  snper- 
natural,  Di*.  Miiman  docs  not  always  express  an  opinion.  He  either 
Still  rcRcncs  hiK  judgment,  or  he  does  not  choose  to  stand  as  umpire  be- 
tween conflicting  parties.  Hence,  his  history  moves  with  somewhat 
tnore  of  fi-ecdom  and  vigor,  when  it  leaves  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural 
Altogether,  and  recounts  tlie  fortunes  of  this  remarkable  people  in  tlieir 
various  struggles  with  *'  the  Gentiles,**  among  whom  they  have  been 
forced  to  liMde  as  outcasts  for  these  eighteen  hundred  years. 

Tliroughout  its  whole  extent,  the  work  is  marked  by  elegance  of  com* 
position,  and  by  candor,  fairness,  and  moderation  in  judgment;  and  al- 
though, from  the  extent  of  ground  which  it  covers,  the  writer  can  not 
«top  for  critical  discuHsion  of  contested  passages  or  events,  althoHgh  on 
fiome  points  he  is  less  decisive  than  we  could  desire,  he  always  avoids  a 
dogmatic  and  dictatorial  tone, and  if  he  cannot  sticcessfally  elucidate  th« 
narrative,  at  least  leaves  us  in  a  quiet  and  conciliated  temper. 

Autobiogravhyf  Correspondence,  etc.,  of  Ltman  Bebcheb,  D.  D.  Edited 
by  CoARi.Es  BKEciiER.  With  Illustrations.  Vol.  H.  New  York  :  Har- 
^rs,  1865.  pp.  587.  The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Beecher's  life  describes 
The  most  important  and  stirring  part  of  his  career,  from  1824  to  its  close. 
The  great  work  he  wrought  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  ;  his  removal  to 
Lane  Seminary,  and  his  labors  and  conflicts  there  ;  his  trials  for  heresy 
Y)efore  presbyteries,  synods,  and  general  assemblies ;  his*  exertions  in 
favor  of  temperance,  and  against  infidelity  and  Romanism ;  his  entangle- 
ments with  theological  parties  in  and  outside  of  New  Eneland  ;  his  skill 
imd  directness  as  a  teacher  ;  and,  above  all,  his  zeal  and  snocesa  as  a 
great  preacher  of  the  gospel — all  these  points  are  minutely  and  faitfafBlly 
reproduced  in  this  most  attractive  biography.  We  are  not  sur^  bat  that 
tome  other  biographer,  than  one  of  his  own  sons,  might  have  oeen  less 
restrained  by  a  natural  unwillingness  to  speak  too  strongly,  and  have 
done  better  justice  to  the  real  greatness  of  Dr.  Beecher,  and  broiu^t  out 
his  character  and  deeds  in  more  full  and  striking  relief.  It  striJceB  vs, 
too,  that  some  parts  of  the  personal  correspondence  were  evidenthr 
meant  only  for  private  eyes  and  ears ;  and  that  Dr.  Beecher  himfleif 
woul  I  hardly  have  printed  some  sharp  criticisms  on  men  and  things, 
which  are  here  reproduced.  The  total  impression  left,  is  that  of  a  noble, 
manly,  sclf-Bacriticing,  genial  and  loving  nature,  with  the  highest  men* 
tal  and  moral  endowments,  and  an  eloquence  ^at  was  iM>t  equalled  in 
his  generation,  devoted  to  the  great  work  of  preaching  repentance  to* 
war  Is  (xod  and  faith  in  oiur  Lord  Jesu^  Christ.  Few  men  have  so  lived 
by  the  light  of  a  single  great  idea. 

Ills  own  explanations  of  his  doctrinal  belief,  especial^  in  respect  to 
original  sin  (p.  391.),  show  that  the  points  of  dififerenoo  between  him 
and  hiH  o[iponents  were  much  more  &int  than  was  snpposed  in  the  heal 
of  tiu;  controversy.  His  strong  personal  afi'ections  had  a  prominent  part 
in  dctoiinijting  his  course  of  action.  He  would  not  go  to  extremes  with 
eiUur  jarly. 

11  iti  bio;;i'aphy  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  onr  ecclesiastical  and 
theological  literature,  as  well  as  most  engrossing  in  itself.  It  is,  of 
cour.sc,  brought  out  by  the  Harpers  in  very  good  style. 

The  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  By  Ghablbs  MERiViLUi,  B. 
D.  From  the  fourth  London  edition.  Vol.  VTL  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  k  Co.    1865.    pp.  569.    With  a  faH  index  of  seventy  pages  to  ths 
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seTen  ▼olhmes.    ^fbia  vohuM  concludes  the  republication  of  Dr.  Meri- 
▼ale'e  able  work,  which  ie  i^inted  by  the  Jkmerioan  pablisheni  in  admi- 

Sble  style,  BurposBing  the  jSnglish  edition.  It  speaks  well  for  the  intel- 
[enee  of  our  reading;  public,  that  such  an  expensive  work,  mnning 
.  jbrough  so  manj  volumes,  can,  in  these  times,  be  brought  out  Bucoess' 
ruUj.  "this  last  volume  is  even  more  interesting  and  able  than  its  prcde- 
Hessors.  It  comprises  eight  reigns,  and  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
jeaorB,  from  tfie  accession  of  Vespasian  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  a.  d.  180.  And  here  it  comes  upon  the  period  traversed  hy 
Oibbon.  Though  the  author  has  neither  the  minute  learning  nor  the 
tkiBthod  of  (}iboon,  nor  his  power  of  historic  representation,  yet  he  will 
raak  as  second  only  to  the  great  masters  in  the  English  historic  litera* 
ture.  And  he  writes,  too,  under  a  profound  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
necessity  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  grand  result  of  his  historic  re- 
se^^hes  ib,  that  the  Roman  Empire  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
(Xiristianity ;  and  that  the  salvation  of  the  old  world  could  be  achieved 
«dy  by  the  prevalence  of  the  new  faith.  The  history  of  the  Empire,  its 
iitsratore,  its  philosophy,  its  superstitions,  its  civic  degeneracy,  its 
moral  excesses,  all  tended  in  this  direction.  *'  The  world  was  dying  out 
%i  Rome,"  and  Christianity  came  to  save  it.  Th^  author  says,  that  he 
''can  not  venture  to  anticipate"  that  his  work  **  should  be  permanently 
accepted  as  the  English  history  of  the  Upper  Empire."  But  it  will  be 
l<mg  before  it  can  be  superseded.  No  historical  library  can  be  complete 
wiuont  it. 


GENERAL   LITERATURE. 

Deutsche  Ueberietswt^  der  ZendbOeher,  Yon  Professor  PiETRASnwsci. 
Berlin.  P.  Weidling.  1864.  Professor  Pictrasssewski,  a  Pole,  has  pub- 
Hfthed  a  grammar  of  the  Zend  language,  and  also  the  text  of  the  three 
tacred  bobks,  translated  into  French  and  Polish,  the  Vendidad,  the 
Tasna,  aftd  the  Wispered.  Ue  also  proposes  to  publish  a  dictionary  of 
tiie  lanjguage.  His  translation  into  German  of  the  works  of  Zoroaster  is 
intend^  to  j^opularize  them,  and  is  done,  he  says,  '*  with  the  conviction 
that  the  originals  have  never  yet  been  understood."  He  complains  that 
Bprengel,  in  his  version,  has  falsified  the  original  by  introtlucing  ideas 
from  other  oriental  languages.  His  object  is  to  restore  the  original  text. 
Many  parts  of  the  work  he  finds  to  be  ititerpolations  of  a  later  date. 
Among  these  he  puts  the  representation  in  the  first  two  books  of  the 
Vendidtid,  that  the  human  race  is  an  incarnation  of  the  divine,  of  Or- 
touzd.  He  puts  the  time  of  Zoroaster  at  500  before  Christ ;  and  makes 
his  religion  to  be  much  simpler  than  has  usuallv  been  supposed.  He 
Hays,  in  his  preface  :  '*  In  the  time  of  Zoroaster  there  was  great  tyranny 
tad  a  crowded  population  in  Persia.  The  wise  Zoroaster,  as  the  books 
i^coxmt,  then  came  as  a  prophet,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  commanded 
the  oppressed  people  to  emigrate  to  the  '  seventh  region,'  where  they 
fteh  for  amber.  This  is  the  meaning  and  object  of  the  text.  After  is* 
ftuing  this  commtad,  Zoroaster  gives  laws  for  the  journey  and  for  the 
Hew  home. ' '  ' '  Tliese  laws  contain  the  doctrine  of  one  single,  all-merciful 
God  ;  they  eYyoin  momlity,  monogamy,  and  labor.  Thcv  especially  in- 
sist upon  agriculture  as  the  surest  and  best  means  of  plenty  and  mde* 
pendonce.  No  mysterious  doctrine  is  taught."  The  books  also  oontain 
instructions  as  to  cleanliness,  and  the  means  of  preventing  the  plague. 
This  representatioh  of  Zoroastrianism,  if  correct,  mus^  modify  me  cur- 
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rent  accounts.  Whatever  is  said  of  the  angels  and  demons  is  pat  to  the 
account  of  later  additions,  made  wheif  the  nooks  first  became  known,  a 
long  time  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  nnder  the  middle  Sassanide  dynasty. 
Prof.  P.  maintains  that  previous  translators  have  made  gods  where  there 
were  none  :  thus,  e.  g.,  the  personification  of  Mithra — which  word,  ho 
holds,  means  only  Lord,  and  lias  not  the  sense  of  mediator.  The  otiI 
spirit,  Ahriman,  he  also  holds,  is  often  interpolated  into  the  text,  by  taking 
me  word  airiemef  (also  in  Turkish,)  and  which  means  to  smaraU,  as  r^ 
presenting  a  divimty.  Tet  there  are  some  cases  in  which  rrof.  P.  him* 
•elf  renders  it  by  evil  spirit. 

If  these  views  (which  we  condense  from  Der  Gedanke,  part  iv,  1864) 
be  correct,  a  great  modification  must  be  made  in  the  current  representa* 
tions  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  Of  a  supersensible  world,  all  the  traces 
that  remain  are  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  By  Max  Mullbr  :  Second  Series. 
With  thirty-one  Illustrations.  New  York ;  Scribner,  1865,  pp.  622. 
These  fascinating  Lectures  are  written  in  the  spirit  of.  the  saying  of 
Leibnitz,  '^  that  languages  are  the  best  mirror  of  the  human  mind,  and 
that  an  exact  analysis  of  the  significations  of  words  would  make  ns  bottet 
acquainted  than  any  thing  else  with  the  operations  of  the  human  under* 
standing.'*  The  (rst  part  of  the  work  examines  the  body  of  langu^e; 
the  second,  its  soul ;  the  first,  the  sounds,  letters,  syllables :  the  second, 
the  conceptions  of  the  mind  expressed  in  words — and  this  leads  the  au« 
thor  over  into  ingenious  and  philosophical  disquisitions  on  mythology, 
ancient  and  modem  ;  which  might  at  nrst  sight  seem  an  irrelevant  topic, 
but  which  he  so  handles  as  to  show  in  a  most  forcible  manner,  what 
we  may  call  the  reflective  influence  of  words  on  ideas  ;  where  words  are 
idolatrously  substituted  for  the  proper  mental  conceptions. 

The  second  Lecture  examines  clearly  the  relation  of  reason  and  lan- 
guage :  '^  no  speech  without  reason,  no  reason  without  speech ;"  also 
discussing  at  length  Bishop  Wilkins*s  ingenious  attempt  at  framing  a  uni* 
versal  language.  All  language  comes,  not  from  sounds,  but  roots ;  and 
the  great  business  of  historical  philology  is  to  trace  these  out  in 
their  transformations.  In  the  seventh  Lecture  the  root  wir  is  thus 
tracked  through  all  its  changes,  yielding  as  surprising  results  as  any 
development  in  the  sphere  of  nature  ;  and  on  the  principle  of  "  natural 
selection,"  too,  here  skilfully  applied.  The  physiology  of  speech  is 
largely  and  clearly  illustrated,  bv  drawings,  in  two  Lectures.  Tne  inflv* 
ence  of  **  metaphor,"  its  necessity  and  limits,  are  fully  explained  in  the 
eighth  lecture.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume, 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  novel,  is,  in  the  last  four  Lectures  on  my- 
thology ;  showing  that  a  more  thoroueh  knowledge  of  this  subject  may 
be  gleaned  from  language  than  from  almost  any  other  source.  Many  of 
Professor  Miiller's  incidental  opinions  and  judgments  on  collateral  mat* 
ters  are  worthy  of  notice.  Thus  his  distinction  of  the  difierent  kinds  of 
knowledge,  of  the  philos6phicaJ  meaning  of  faith,  etc. ;  and  his  inci- 
dental reply  to  Mansel  on  the  negative  character  of  the  idea  of  the  Infi- 
nite. The  last  sentence  of  the  book  has  a  profound  sense  and  wide  appli- 
cation :  **  The  mischief  begins  when  language  forgets  itself,  and  makes 
us  mistake  the  Word  for  the  Thing ;  me  Qusdity  for  the  Substance ; 
the  Nomen  for  the  Numen,**  The  book  is  brought  out  in  the  best  style ; 
paper,  printing,  binding — all  excellent. 

Method  of  Philohgicod  Study  of  the  EngUth  Language.    By  Fkawob  A. 
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IIasch.  New  York :  Harpers.  1865.  pp.  118.  The  author  of  this  book 
ia  Professor  of  the  English  lAnguage  and  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Phi- 
lology in  Lafayette  College,  Eastou,  Pa.  He  is  one  of  the  best  scholars 
in  the  country,  especially  in  the  department  of  Comparative  Philology, 
which  is  now  receiving  so  much  attention.  The  object  of  this  little  man- 
ilil  is  to  show  how  the  English  language  may  be  stuaied,  just  as  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  are  studied;  so  that  every  word,  construction, 
thought,  fact,  allusion,  may  be  fully  understood  by  the  pupil.  This  vol- 
ume will  prove  an  invaluaole  aid  and  guide  to  both  teachers  and  studente. 
We  heartily  wish  that  it  might  be  introduced  into  all  our  academies  anu 
ooUeges.  It  ought  to  be.  It  is  the  best  thine  of  the  kind  yet  produced  : 
in  fiact  the  only  one,  which  is  really  thorough  and  systematic.  The  ex- 
tracts, to  which  this  method  is  applied,  are  from  Bunyan,  Milton,  Shak- 
apeare,  and  Chaucer.  The  method  is  philosophical,  minute,  and  ex- 
haustive. 

Phrasis :  a  Treatise  on  the  History  and  Structure  of  the  Different  Languages 
rfihe  World,  with  a  Comparative  View  of  the  Forms  qf  their  Words  and  the 
Sfyie  of  their  Expressions.  By  J.  Wilson,  A.  M.  author  of  *'  EiTors  of 
Grammar  and  Nature  of  Language."  Albany:  J.  Munsell.  1864.  pp. 
384.  With  a  likeness  of  the  author.  This  work  is  another  evidence  of 
the  increased  interest  in  philological  researches,  which  is  so  marked  a 
eharacteristic  of  recent  scholarship.  Mr.  Wilson  has  evidently  devoted 
laborious  study  to  this  branch  of  learning,  and  has  produced  a  volume 
which  will  be  a  stimulus  and  help  to  future  inquirers. '  A  Table  of  Con- 
tents should  have  been  given  to  aid  in  getting  a  clear  view  of  the  gener- 
al method  of  investigation.  The  author  says  in  the  Preface:  **  Some 
credit  is  claiii.ed  for  the  general  plan  and  conception  of  the  work,  one 
which  is  etitirely  new."  It  is  abo  recommended  by  the  fact  that  Prof. 
Taylcr  Lewis,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  devoted  **  several  weeks"  to  the 
examination  and  criticism  of  the  manuscript. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  two  main  Parts :  the  first  treats  of  the 
Elements  of  Languages,  and  the  second  of  the  History  of  Languages. 
The  first  Part  is  introduced  by  a  brief  review  of  the  principles  of  Eng- 
lish and  of  Latin  Grammar,  as  a  preparation  for  the  subsequent  discus- 
sion* The  nature  of  Nouns,  Adjectives,  Cases,  Numbers,  Genders,  Com- 
parisons, of  Pronouns,  Prepositions,  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions,  is  then 
exhibited,  followed  by  a  review  of  the  forms  of  the  Participle  and  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  nature  of  the  Verb.  The  subject  of  Etymology  is  next 
taken  up  at  length,  and  quite  fully  analysed.  The  second  part  presents 
an  instructive  and  elaborate  History  of  the  main  peculiarities  of  the  dif- 
ferent leadiijg  languages. 

The  work  is  not  so  much  an  attempt  at  a  philosophy  of  language,  as 
a  digest  of  the  main  facts  about  languages ;  and  as  such  it  will  be  wel- 
comed as  a  useful  aid  to  the  student,  it  shows  the  marks  of  thorough 
study,  and  an  ability  to  compress  a  multitude  of  facts  into  a  concise  ex- 
position. While  not  free  from  occasional  awkwardness  and  inele- 
gance in  point  of  style,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  clearly  written,  and  is  credit- 
able to  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  the  author. 

Wet  Days  at  Edgewood :  with  Old  Farmers,  Old  Gardeners,  and  Old  Pas- 
torals. By  the  author  of  **  My  Farm  at  Edgewood."  New  York :  Chs. 
Bcribner.  1865.  pp.  324.  This  new  volume  by  that  miiversal  favor- 
ite, Ik  Marvel,  is  felicitously  dedicated  to  Mr.  Scribner,  in  recognition 
of  his  ' '  literary  judgment'  *  and  ' '  uniform  courtesy. "    It  is  redolent  of  the 
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aoil  botli  of  the  farm  md  of  books.    It  contains  capita}  work  ii^  the  vuJ^^ 


gut  back  the  book,  my  boy  ;  'tis  always  in  place."  Beginning  witli  the 
reek  and  Roman  literature,  that  has  to  do  with  fuming,  we  iire 
brought  down  through  nine  *'  wet  days"-— days  as  bright  as  any  oatrof- 
doors  sunshine — and  hold  converse  with  wise  and  genial  men  who  hmvi^ 
talked  of  farms  and  gardens.  The  largest  space  is  fitly  given  to  England. 
Many  a  rainy  day  will  be  cheered  by  this  cnarming  volume. 

The  Culture  ^the  Obstrving  Faculties  in  the  FamUu  cmd  the  School.  Bj 
Warbbh  Button.  New  York  :  Harpers.  1865.  This  is  a  highly  augt 
geativo  little  volume,  and  is  full  of  wise,  pertinent  and  important  teacE'r 
ings.    Its  study  would  add  to  the  interest  of  life. 

Science  for  the  School  and  Family.  Part  III.  Mineralogy  and  Creology. 
By  WoRTHiNGTON  HooKE,  M.  D.    Illustrated  by  nearly  two  hundred  en- 

S ravings.  New  York :  Harpers.  1865.  Among  the  numerous  icienti- 
c  text-boo^  of  the  day,  none,  perhaps,  take  a  higher  rank  thim  this 
series  by  Dr.  Hooker.  They  are  systematic,  clear,  and  concise  in  Btwlo, 
well-arranged,  admirably  and  profusely  illustrated  and  made  intfiUigibto 
to  tiie  student.    They  are  sure  to  come  into  extensive  use. 

0  Mother  Dear,  Jerusalem,  The  Old  Hymn,  lib  OrigiQ  and  G^ealof^ 
Edited  by  Wii4«um  G.  Primb.  New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  iUndolph.  lOSL 
An  elegant  edition  of  this  famous  hymn,  in  tho  form  **  as  nesMrly  as  o^y 
be,**  which  it  bore  two  hundred  years  ago.  *'  This  hymn  has  grown  U> 
be  very  sacred.  It  was  Jung  bv  the  martyiH  of  Scotland.  It  Em  mx^ 
in  triumphant  tones  througn  the  arches  of  mighty  cathedrals ;  it  has 
been  chanted  bv  the  lips  of  kings,  queens,  and  nobles  ;  it  h^  ascexjided 
in  the  still  air  above  the  cottage  roof  of  the  poor  ;  it  has  given  utteranoi 
to  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Christian  on  every  continent,  by 
every  sea-shore,  in  hall  and  hovel,  until  it  has  become,  in  one  or  an- 
other of  its  forms,  the  possession  of  the  whole  Christian  world."  Thib 
editor  gives  a  good  deal  of  the  literature  connected  with  the  hymn. 

Tony  Butler \  a  Novel.  New  York:  Harpers.  1865.  This  novel 
originally  appeared  in  serial  form  in  The  Dublin  University  Magazine,  It 
belongs  to  the  better  class. 

Our  Mutual  Friend,  By  Charlbs  Dickens.  With  Illustrations.  New 
York :  Harpers.  1865.  The  first  part  of  Dickens'  last  and  popular  novel, 
which  is  appearing  in  serial  form  in  Hcvrfer's  Magazine^  is  now  published 
in  separate  form.    This  work  is  sure  to  find  many  readers  and  admirers. 

Vanity  Fair ;  a  Novel  vnthwU  a  Hero,  Bt  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray. With  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  and  a  Portrait  on  8teel,  en- 
^Vl^  by  iialpin  after  Lawrence's  Picture.  A  new  and  elegant  Libraiy 
Editioii,  in  three  volumes,  post  8vo,  on  toned  paper.  Cloth,  #7  50. 
New  York :  Harper  &  BroUiers.  1865.  Of  this  master^work  of  the 
lamented  author,  nothing  need  be  said.  Vanity  Fair  will  be  appre- 
ciated so  long  as  genius  is  honored.  But  too  much  praise  cannot  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  publishers  for  the  taste  and  skill  which  they  have  shown 
in  their  new  edition  of  Thackeray's  writings,  of  which  these  elegant  vol- 
Times  arc  the  first  instalment.  The  letter-press,  the  binding,  me  form, 
and  the  illustrations,  are  all  perfect.  It  would  be  hard  to  increase  t^o 
artistic  attractions  of  the  work.    It  caimot  fail  to  be  highly  popuUr. 


)j$66.]  osmoism  oji  books*  S^ 

2%e  Birwami  Cumhi,  A  Novd.  Bj  the  wAw  of  "  Chronicles  of 
CvUnfi^oro."  New  York:  Harper  k  Broe.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  sac- 
ceoded  in  making  an  interesting  novel,  with  a  clergyman  for  the  centra} 
fi|^e.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  equal  in  sustained  vigor  to  some  of  her  previ- 
ous works ;  but  the  story  is  well  told,  and  the  characters  are  naturaL 
ItintrodiioeB  us  to  scenes  of  religious  life  in  the  midst  of  the  current  ec*, 
olettastieal  movements  of  England. 

MaUie:  A  Stray.  By  the  author  of  ''  High  Church,"  ''  No  Churoh,'* 
kc.  New  York ;  Harpers,  1865  ;  75  cents.  A  very  interesting  tale. 
ittnsmitiBg  the  motto  :  "By  bestowing  blessings  on  others,  we  entadi 
them  on  ourselves."  A  Stray,  from  the  lowest  haunts  of  vice,  maintains 
her  virtue,  tlnrough  many  trials,  gives  life,  order,  and  comfort  to  all 
areand  her,  and  sacrifices  her  own  love  to  the  welfare  of  those  loss  noble 
Iban  herself.    The  different  characters  are  drawn  with  skill. 

My  Brother's  Wife :  A  Life  Histort/.  By  Amslu.  B.  Edwards.  Har- 
per's Library  of  Select  Novels,  No.  250.  A  spirited  and  well-managed 
tale,  by  an  author  who  has  already  received  a  large  circle  of  readers. 
Her  reputation  will  be  increased  by  this  new  volume. 

A  Graduated  System  qf  Sunday  School  Instrmiion  ;  Primary  Year — Second 
Tear—Third  Year.  A  Year  vnth  St.  Paul.  By  Charlbs  E.  Kkqx.  NeW 
York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  These  books  aim  to  be  much  more  than  mere 
question  books.  They  aim  to  furnish  a  course  of  education  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  design  is  to  make  the  system,  which,  iu  some  form,  is  isi 
eiftrj/  school  but  me  Sunday-school — the  **  graded  "  system — ^practical  in 
tewhinji;  and  in  learning  the  Scriptures. 

The  plan  of  the  whole  course  includes  three  parts :  the  oral  instructXon 
of  the  Infani  department,  in  which  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  Institules,  the  twenty-third  Psalm ;  the  familiar  stories  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  some  of  the  simpler  parables,  are  made  the  substance* 
of  lessons  ;  the  memorizing  part  of  the  course,  consisting  of  five  years 
in  the  ordidnary  Sunday-school,  or  Middle  department ;  and  tlie  topical 
part,  consisting  of  a  graduated  series  of  Bible-class  studies. 

The  Primary,  the  Second,  and  the  Third  Year,  are  three  books  out  of 
the  five  designed  for  the  memorizing  part  of  the  course,  the  Fourth 
Y^ear  and  the  Senior  Year  being  in  preparation.  The  object  during  these 
five  years  is  the  exact  learning  of  Scripture,  giving  to  the  child  a  clear 
and  intelligent  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  Scripture  which  should  be 
his  for  life  ;  in  reaching  which,  three  principles,  common  to  all  good  ed- 
ucation, are  used  :  first,  the  adaptation  of  the  lesson  to  the  advance  of 
the  child,  in  gradual  increase  of  the  number  of  verses  and  of  questions, 
and  gradual  intricacy  in  the  quality  of  the  selection,  as  the  mind  of  the 
child  grows ;  secondly,  frequent  reviews — the  verses  of  previous  Sun- 
days being  repeated  constantly —review  of  the  quarter  of  the  year  being 
reauired  in  review  lessons,  and  the  three  years  represented  in  the  JijpkB 
before  us  req\iiring  a  repetition  of  the  Saviour  s  life  in  outline  rand 
thirdly,  stimulation  to  home  preparation  of  the  lesson,  in  putting  the  ques- 
tions of  the  books  from  tlie  child's,  and  not  from  the  teacher's,  stand- 
point. 

In  the  topical  part  of  the  course,  only  one  book  has  been  published-*- 
*'  A  year  with  St.  Paul,"  which  is  now  in  its  third  edition.  The  comple^ 
tion  of  the  series  of  topical  studies  completes  the  full  course  of  study, 
when  *'  it  is  believed  that  there  will  not  be  one  kind  of  Scripture,  if  in- 
deed one  book  of  the  Bible,  unrepresented." 
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The  child  who  takes  the  course  in  order,  makes  a  regular  and  graduil 
ascent  from  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  the  discussion  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  or  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  or  even  systematic  theology. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  course  of  Scripture  education  are 
given  in  the  introduction  to  the  Second  Year  : 

*'  1.  It  is  a  systematic  course.  Each  year,  if  used  in  connection  with 
the  other  years,  adds  its  part  to  a  carefully  constructed  plan.  The  whole 
course  aims  at  a  definite  result — a  definite  education  in  Scripture  teaching. 

2.  It  gives  definite  limits  to  the  Middle  department  in  relation  to  the 
In&nt-claes  and  the  Bible-classes.  There  is  a  time  fixed  for  beginning. 
At  a  fixed  time  the  course  ends.  And  those  two  important  points,  al 
which  there  hes  been  so  much  vs^ueness  and  hesitation,  are  clearlj 
marked.  The  course  of  the  Infant  department  brings  the  little  scholars 
up  to  the  beginning.  The  course  of  the  Bible-class  takes  them  on  from 
the  end. 

3.  The  character  of  the  selections,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  les- 
sons, advances  regtdarly  in  its  adaptation  to  the  advance  of  the  child. 
In  the  Primary  Year,  the  selections  are  from  simple  incidents.  In  the 
Second  Year,  something  of  instruction  is  added  to  incident.  In  the  Third 
Tear,  discourse  or  doctrine  holds  a  larger  proportion  to  incident ;  while 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  doctrine,  as  taught  in  the  Scripture  addresa 
or  psalm  or  prayer,  occupies  the  whole  time. 

4.  A  chronological  order  of  the  gospels  is  preserved,  according  to  Dr. 
Robinson's  Harmony.  Each  outlme  is  chronological  in  itself,  without 
disturbing  the  order  of  the  evangelist's  narrative  ;  and  therefore  each 
outline  fits  back  into  the  preceding,  making  at  the  end  a  complete  har- 
mony, without  confusion  in  the  child's  mind  by  mingling  the  different 
gospels  in  one  text-book. 

5.  Variety  and  comprehensiveness,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  are 
secured.  The  leading  facts  and  doctrine  of  the  gospels  are  studied  in  t 
short  time,  giving  as  much  as  possible  of  them  aU  in  a  compact,  sys- 
tematic form.  All  the  principal  kinds  of  Old  Testament  scripture  are 
represented  freely  in  those  passages  which  are  precious  to  the  Christian 
experience  of  every  age. 

6.  Through  the  Middle  Department,  constant  repetition  of  verses  is 
made  a  leading  principle  in  memorizing.  This  is  done  in  three  ways,  to 
secure  the  Scripture  in  the  mind  :  first,  by  the  repetition  of  one  or  two 
previous  lessons  every  Sunday ;  secondly,  by  quarterly  reviews  which 
sum  up  the  results  ;  tlurdly,  by  the  repetition  of  the  substantial  outline 
of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  our  Saviour  for  three  years. 

7.  The  Scriptures  are  therefore  clearly  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory, 
without  overburdening  the  mind  with  indefinite,  promiscuous,  and  mo^ 
notonous  study. 

8.  The  plan  gives  unity  to  the  teachers,  as  an  organized  corps,  doing 
one  work.  Each  is  a  part  of  one  system.  Both  teachers  and  superin- 
tendent work  toward  one  definite  purpose  of  completing  the  Scripture 
education  of  the  child,  so  far  as  that  education  depends  on  the  Sunday- 
school. 

9.  The  gradual  advance  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  difiScult  subjects^ 
g^ives  a  better  opportunity  to  lead  on  the  child's  mind  to  a  higher  and 
more  thorough  systematic  discussion  of  doctrine  in  the  more  argument* 
ative  parts  of  the  Scriptures. ' ' 
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MI8CBLLANY. 

nnie  Addrmut  at  the  InaugvraHon  of  Rer.  A.  A.  Hodqb,  D.D.,  as  Prcrfbavor 
of  Didactic  Theology,  in  &e  Western  Theological  Seminary,  have  been 
published  in  a  pamphlet  of  51  pages.  Dr.  G.  G.  Beatty  pkve  a  valuable 
and  impressiye  charge.  Dr.  Hodge's  Inaugural  adf'ess  describea 
oluefly  the  nature  and  relations  of  Systematic  Theology,  and  gives  abun- 
daal  evidence  that  he  is  well  trained  for  the  important  post  he  has  been 
otlled  to  occupy. 

ne  American  OriHs:  A  Discourse,  by  Shibxan  B.  Gakfield,  D.  D., 
fl|7racuse,  K.  T.    A  thoughtful,  patriotic,  and  eloquent  discourse. 

The  Address  of  Mr.G.  C.  Maukd,  of  Baltimore,  before  the  Alumni  of  Peon- 
tgrlvania  College,  August  10,  1864,  on  the  Responsibilities  of  the  Amari- 
can  Citizen,  is  earnest,  clear,  and  patriotic.  His  allusious  to  the  futura 
hiatorical  renown  of  Gettysburg,  are  pertinent  and  felicitous. 

Rbv.  Homsk  M.  DuiTNiNo's  Thanksgiving  Sermon^  on  The  Strangeness  of 
GiHi's  Ways,  is  a  clear  and  forcible  account  of  the  leadings  of  divint 
Ptovidence  during  our  present  national  struggle.  *'  Our  posterity  in  the 
gflnerations  to  come,  £eu:  out  at  sea,  shall  catch  sight  of  the  summits  of 
these  events,  and  ^hall  steer  their  course  by  them  as  landmarks  in  theif 
voyage  over  dangerous  waters." 


r.  XL— THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

SOANDIKAVIA. 

G.  Stbdbsn's  work  on  the  Wars  and  Policy  of  Sweden,  1808  to  1815,  is 
highly  commended. 

The  Zeitschrift  fur  lutherischo  Theologia,  Jan.,  1865,  gives  an  account 
of  the  theological  and  religious  journals  now  published  in  Sweden.  L 
ThMologisk  Tidskrift,  edited  by  Prof.  Beckman,  aided  by  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  Upsala,  published  every  two  months.  2.  SiDenk  Kirkotiduing^ 
edited  by  Bishop  Suudberg,  published  every  fortnight.  Both  of  these 
periodicals  are  thoroughly  Lutheran,  and  contain  essays  on  theological 
aad  ecclesiastical  subjects.  3.  The  Universities  of  Lund  and  Upsala, 
in  their  respective  journals,  devote  one  department  to  theology.  4. 
Wittnet  (The  Witness),  edited  by  Myroerg,  published  at  Gottenburg — a 
single  sheet,  issued  irregularly,  devoted  to  the  defense  of  religion.  5« 
Prof.  Myrberg  also  edits  the  Btdrag  iui  biblisk  Theohgie  (Cantribviions  to 
Biblical  Theology)  made  up  of  translations  and  theoiogicat  and  philosoph- 
ical essays,  published  at  irregular  intervals.  Prof.  M.  is  one  ot  the  ablest 
of  the  younger  clergy,  and  is  noted  for  his  refutation  of  the  idealism  of 
Prof  Bostrom,  who,  in  the  last  ten  years,  has  written  against  positive 
Ohristianity.  6.  Manadsblad fur  biblisk  Theohgie  edited  by  Dr.  Ekmao 
of  Stockholm.  7*  A  weekly  journal  IVaktaren,  a  popular  and  efficieat 
religious  sheet.  There  are  ako  three  magazines  devoted  to  missions. 
A  free- thinking  journal,  Tidtkrift  fur  fri  Forschung  (Journal  for  Free  In- 
miigation)  edited  by  Dr.  Warburg  (of  Jewish  desoent),  V.  Rydberg  and 
Dr.  Surzenbecker,  the  latter  knowu  as  a  poet  and  political  writer.  It 
ie  published  in  G^ottenburg. 
VioiOB  RTOBBBe  of  Gottenburg,  of  some  repute  ee  a  poet  aad  poBtloei 
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writer,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  a  Journal  for  Free  Inquiry ^  is  the  author 
.  of  a  book  (publi  hed  1862,  second  edition  1864,)  entitled  The  Dodrine  rf 
the  Bible  about  Chriet^  and  Conscientious  Inquiry ;  taking  the  gronnd  that 
the  Bible  does  not  teach  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and,  as  coming  from 
Jewish  soil,  could  not  do  so.  He  grants  that  it  teaches  not  a  mere  po- 
litical Messiah,  but  also  his  pre-existence.  He  brings  much  from  the 
Jewish  literature  to  illustrate  his  views,  which  are  similar  to,  though 
not  so  extreme  as  those  of  Prof.  (Jolani  of  Strasburg  in  his  Christ  and  ue 
Messianic  Belief  of  his  Times;  Colani  says,  that  all  in  the  Gomels 
which  describes  Christ  as  superhuman  is  a  mere  interpolation.  Luther- 
ische  Zeitsehrift, 

Prof.  Carpari  of  Christiania,  an  able  scholar,  is  publishing  a  Twy  tho- 
rough examination  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  earlj  symbols,  the  Apostles' 
Greed,  the  Nicene,  etc.  He  also  edits  a  journal  devoted  to  the  mission 
to  the  Jews,  which  has  a  circulation  of  1500  copies. 

Prof.  Johnson  edits  the  Norwegian  Church  Journal,  Christaania,  and  is 
publishing  in  it  a  s  ries  of  lectures  by  Caspari  on  the  History  of  the  Fih 
triarchs. 

The  Danish  Grundtrigian  controversy  still  continues  in  full  life,  in 
spite  of  the  war. 

Bishop  Martbnsen  has  published  an  able  work  entitled  Defense  against 
Grundtvigianism,  which  went  through  five  editions  in  six  weeks.  Clau* 
SIX  has  also  written  on  the  same  sid  .  The  whole  question  of  the  use 
and  authority  of  symbols  of  faith  is  under  discussion.  On  the  side  of 
Grundtvig,  Ptof.  Hanmierich  of  Copenhagen  has  published  a  work.  L«> 
therische  Zeitsehrift,  * 

Professor  J.  R.  Keyser,  of  the  University  of  Christiania,  is  deceased. 
He  wrote  on  Scandinavian  anti<mities,  and  on  the  History  of  the  Church 
in  Norway  in  Catholic  Times.  He  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  a  cd- 
laction  of  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Norway.  C.  C.  Rafu,  of  Copenhagen,  is 
also  dead.  His  researches  on  the  early  Discovery  of  America  by  the 
Northmen  are  well  known.  He  was  the  most  learned  man  of  his  times 
in  all  Northern  lore. 


SWITZERLAND. 

ESnBNKB  Chastel,  the  author  of  the  Destruction  of  Paganism  in  the  East, 
and  of  the  History  of  Christian  Charity  (hoih  crowned  by  the  Frendi 
Academy)  has  published  an  attractive  ana  concise  history  of  CSiristiemitff 
in  Modern  Times  (1520-1800)  in  continuation  of  his  Christianity  and  the 
Church  in  the  Middle  Ages^  1859.  He  intends  to  complete  the  work  hi 
two  more  volumes,  one  on  Christianity  in  the  first  six  centuries,  and  the 
other  on  recent  Church  history. 


ITALY. 

The  population  of  the  new  kingdom  is  21 ,777,334,  divided  into  7720 
parishes.  In  the  public  schools  are  1,149,013  scholars.  There  are  93 
royal,  115  private,  and  111  free  gymnasia,  with  20,373  pupil-.  Also 
67  lyceums,  with  4612  scholars ;  39  royal  technical  schools,  35  private 
and  94  free,  with  9554  pupils.  In  the  kingdom  are  19  Universities,  16 
of  which  are  state  institutions,  and  4  free:  an  Institute  for  Higher  In- 
struction in  Florence,  and  a  Scientific  Academy  at  Mihm.  The  students 
At  ths  uniTersities  number  15,508,  of  whom  10,000  ara  credited  to  Naples. 
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• 
In  Iffaoerata  there  are  63  professora  uid  37  students,  end  in  Urbino  11 
professors  and  8  stndents. 

PiTBUCELU  DBLLA  Gatika,  s  member  of  the  Italian  parliament,  is  bring* 
Ing  ont  in  Paris  an  interesting  History  of  the  GonclaTes  for  the  election 
of  the  Popes.  He  has  had  access  to  numerous  unpublished  documents. 
Two  vols,  are  issued. 

Italy  has  now  five  evangelical  journals ;  Db  Sahohs'  Eeo  delia  Vtrita 
the  most  influential,  published  twice  a  week ;  the  Scuola  della  Domemea, 
weekly;  LeUuredi  fvimtg/ta,  every  fortni :ht ;  II  Racotrlitore  Evangdieo^ 
Milan ;  Lo  Speed^io  ddla  Veriia^  in  Palermo.  Dr.  De  Sanctis'  Almanac, 
L*Amico  di  Uaso  circulated  80,000  copies  last  year. 

The  seventh  volume  of  Giusbppb  MAzmri's  collected  worki  has  appear- 
at  Milan. 

One  of  the  striking  points  about  the  present  revival  of  thought  in  Ita^ 
is  die  increased  attention  given  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  German  systems.  pBorsssoB  Bbbtrand  Spavbnta,  of  Naples, 
teaches  the  Hegelian  system.  At  an  examination  for  the  doctor's  degree 
in  Naples,  held  last  December,  the  subject  was  the  Principles  of  the 
German  Philosophy,  and  the  candidate,  a  Galabrian,  named  Felicb  Toooo 
explained  the  Hegelian  Sein  and  Werden,  Grand  and  Fo/^e,  Gt^ensatx  and 
Wtdersprueh^  with  a  fluency  which  is  said  to  have  astonisned  his  audience 
FVofessor  Ybra,  who  has  written  several  works  in  French  in  vind  ca- 
tioti  of  Hegelianism,  and  who  has  also  translated  Hegel's  Logic  and 
Philosophy  of  Nature  into  French,  helps  on  this  remarkable  movement. 
.^UTA  is  professor  of  Philosophy  at  Naples,  Tan  teaches  .Athetics, 
Zululli,  Moral  Philosophy. 

A  new  edition  of  Dimte  is  in  preparation  from  Mss.  of  the  Fourteenth 
century,  preserved  in  the  library  ol  Monte  CSassino. 

Gastellani,  a  Roman  archeeologist,  has  published  a  work  on  Primitive 
Civilization,  tracing  it  to  the  Pelasgi  in  Italy  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
They  were,  he  alleges,  driven  by  the  Northmen  to  the  East,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Ethiopia.  The  work  has  been  prolubited  by  the 
Papal  authorities. 


SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

A  collection  of  unpublished  documents  upon  the  discovery  and  oon- 
quest  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America  and  Oceanica  has  been 
issued  in  Madrid,  being  the  first  volume  of  a  series.  The  materials  are 
derived  from  the  Archives  of  Indian  Affairs. 

In  Portugal,  1862,  there  were  1,708  public  schools,  and  1,057  private 
Bobools;  the  former  had  79,172  pupils,  the  latter  27,959.  This  is  in  a 
population  of  about  4,000,000 ;  or  one  pupil  to  37  inhabitants.  In 
France  there  is  one  to  9 ;  Holland,  one'  to  8 ;  England,  one  to  7  ;  Prus* 
sla,  one  to  6.   Out  of  the  107,103  pupils  in  PortugiU,  only  29,369  are  girls, 


GERMANY. 

ZeOschrift  f.  WimnsthafdickB  Theologie,  4s.  Heft,  1864  B.  Spiegel  on 
Johannes  Pollius,  an  almost  unknown  name  among  the  German  reform- 
ers, who  aided  in  the  reform  of  Osnabriick.  He  died  in  1564.  /.  T« 
Tobler  on  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  in  relation  to  the  Epistie  to  the  He- 
brews ;  and  Prof.  Ph.  Buttmann  on  tiie  same  Codex,  marking  its  peonliari- 
tiee  of  orthography  and  usage.    The  ktter  essay  is  minute  and  uoreu^ 
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I^  Paul  in  oontiAuaiioii  of  the  controveny  on  th«  historical  credibility  of 
OiriBt's  Resurrection.  G.  Frank  on  a  free-thinker  of  the  seventeenth 
oantury^  John  Philip  Treiber.  Al.  Bnttmann  on  Lipsins*s  posthnmovB 
work  upon  tha  Greek  of  the  Bible.  A.  Hilgenfeld  on  the  Tubingen 
^phool,  in  relaition  to  the  attacks  of  the  IU)man  Catholic  Professor 
Aberle. 

Ms.  Ebnisi  de  BvtfSBN  has  made  a  contribution  towards  a  reply  to 
the  qae#tion— who  was  Adam  7    His  theory — suggested,  perhaps,  by  s 

Shrase  of  the  late  Baron  Bunsen — is  that  Zoroaster  was  the  Hebrew 
idam.    This  suggestion  is  a  curious  one  ;  and  Mr.  de  Bunsen  has  pre* 
•ented  it  ably  and  learnedly. 

Ziitsckriftf.  Lutheritehe  Theoiogie.  Jan.  18^.  Dr.  J.  G.  M.  Laurent  on 
Bynssygos,  Phil.  iv.  3,  contending  that  it  is  a  proper  name  (not  "yoke* 
fallow  *');  £.  Paret,  on  the  Spiritual  Powers  in  the  church,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  original  gifts  and  their  permanency ;  G.  £.  Plitt  on  the  book 
called  *'TheologiaGermamca,*'  advocating  the  view  that  it  is  mvstio 
pantheistic,  and  not  really  reformed  in  tone ;  D.  Rerler  on  Luther's 
views  about  Work  ;  0.  Zdckler,  Prof,  at  Giessen,  on  Therese  d'Avils 
(or  de  Jesu),  as  exhibiting  the  monastic  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  usual  full  biography  occupies  one  third  of  the  number. 

Studien  und  Kritiken.  Jan.  1645.  Drs.  Hundeshagen^  Riehm  and 
Bayschlag,  are  added  to  the  corps  of  editors,  Rothe  withdraws.  This 
nomber  contains  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  Messianic  Pro|>heoieB,  by  Dr. 
I^ehm ;  a  criticism  on  Straoss's  New  Life  of  Jesus,  showing  the  conlra- 
diotions  between  him  and  Baur ;  Piper  on  the  representation  of  Revela- 
tions in  Christian  Art ;  Hollenborg's  notes  on  SchenkePs  Dogmatics ; 
with  reviews  of  Doye's  Journal  of  Canon  Law  by  Palm  ;  of  Hundeshagen 
on  Church  Politics  by  himself ;  and  of  B&umlein  on  John  by  Weiss. 

Dx.  D.  BoioENKaL,  whose  Portraiture  of  the -Life  of  Christ  has  recent^ 
been  so  severely  criticised,  edits  the  AUgmeim  Kirddicke  Zeitschrift,  a 
monthly,  published  at  Elberfeld.  The  January  number  reviews  tho 
present  position  of  parties  and  tendencies  in  the  church,  ko.  It  is  of  a 
more  popular  and  sketchy  character  than  most  of  the  German  reviews. 

In  1858,  King  Maximilian  II.  of  Bavaria,  formed  the  plan  of  a  History 
of  the  Sciences  in  Germany  in  recent  times.  Leopold  Ranke  drew  up  a 
full  draft  and  directions.  Two  volumes  have  just  been  issued  by  the 
Historical  Commission  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  the  History 
of  State  Laws  and  Politics  since  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  by  T.  G.  Blunt- 
sohli ;  and  the  History  of  Mineralogy  1650  to  1860,  by  Fr.  von  Kobell. 
The  price  is  low,  since  the  eiroense  is  largely  defrayed  from  the  royal 
purse.  Among  the  projected  Histories  are  GEitholic  Theology  by  Wer- 
ner ;  Ptotestant  Theology  by  Dorner ;  Philosophy  by  Zeller ;  Aesthetics 
by  Lotie  ;  Classical  PhUology  by  Sauppe ;  German  Philology  by  R.  von 
Raumer  ;  Oriental  Philology  by  Benfey  ;  History  by  Kopke ;  Jurispm- 
dsnce  by  Ihering  ;  Political  Economy  by  Roscher  ;  Mathematics  by  Ger- 
hard ;  Geology  by  Ewald,  etc.  llie  plan  is  comprehensive ;  and  the 
collaborateurs  are  men  of  the  highest  note  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. 

MoxxsEN  is  editing  an  edition  of  Cicero's  De  Amicitiay  from  a  manu- 
script of  the  ninth  century,  in  the  collection  of  Didot  of  Paris,  which 
varies  considerably  from  the  current  text.  Didot  has  nineteen  Mss.  of 
Cicero's  works,  four  of  the  fourteenth,  and  four  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

A  new  edition  of  Pauly's  invaluable  Real-Encyclopedia  of  Classicad 
Antiquities  is  in  progress ;  the  first  half  of  vol.  I.,  A.  to  ApoUinopolis 
is  out.    It  is  much  superior  to  any  other  work  of  the  Idnd. 


I 
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The  fourth  edition  of  De  Wette's  Hebrew  and  Jewish  Arohaeoldgy, 
^ted  by  Prof.  Raebiger  is  ont.    It  makes  a  volume  of  442  pages. 

Dombabt's  new  edition  of  Aug^tine's  De  CtvUate  Dei  (2  vols.  Tenbner, 
Leips.),  gives  for  the  first  time  a  thoronghly  revised  and  critical  text  on 
the  basis  of  Mss.  in  Paris,  Munich  and  Ekunberg.  The  Benedictiue  edi- 
tion eives  extracts  from  various  Mss.,  but  does  not  use  them  for  correct- 
isg  me  text.  A  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century  is  the  basis  of  tilie  new 
taxt 

The  long-promised  first  volume  of  Tholuck's  History  of  Rationalism 
has  at  last  been  published ;  it  benns  with  the  History  of  Pietism.  Tho- 
Ittck  has  published  four  volumes  by  way  of  preparation  for  this  work,  to 
which  he  has  devoted  some  years  of  his  life. 

Pauli's  History  of  England  from  1814,  vol.  i.,  is  out,  coming  down  to 
death  of  George  IV.  It  maintains  hts  own  reputation,  and  that  of  this 
oeries  of  histories,  among  which  Springers'  Austria,  and  Bemhardi's 
Ebnssia  take  a  high  rank. 

finiAins  is  preparing  a  work  on  Schleiermacher's  recently  published 
life  of  Christ,  entitled  The  Christ  of  Faith  and  the  Jesus  of  History. 

The  new  part  of  Bunsen's  Bibel-werk  concludes  the  New  Test,  Ephe- 
tians  to  Revelation ;  by  Prof.  Holtamann.  Two  volumes  are  still  wsnting 
hk  ihe  Old  Test. 

Db.  LotHABnT,  Professor  in  Letpsic,  delivered  in  1864  a  course  of 
Lectures  on  the  Fundamental  Truths  of  Revelation,  which  have  been 
published,  and  gone  rapidly  through  three  editions.  They  ars  avowecHy 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  Pascal's  Thoughts.  The  topics  are :  the 
Antagonistic  Schemes,  historically  treated  ;  the  Oontradictions  of  Life ; 
€N>d  a  Person  ;  Creation ;  Man  ;  Religion ;  Revelation ;  History  of  Reve- 
lation (Heathenism  and  Judaism) ;  History  of  Christianity ;  the  Person 
of  Chnst.  The  author  has  also  written  a  valuable  review  of  Strauss, 
Renan  and  Scherkel  on  the  life  of  Jesus. 


FRANCE. 

Annales  de  Philosophie  Chritienne.  Oct.  1864.  Acts  of  St.  Bngenias,  a 
oopposed  companion  of  8t.  Denis,  martyr  at  Deuil,  near  Paris,  in  second 
oentury ;  by  Abbb  Davin.  De  Rougemont,  on  Shakspeare's  Will,  ao 
showing  him  to  be  a  Catholic.  De  Riancey,  on  the  Oriental  Origin  of  the 
European  Nations  (Pelasgi,  etc.)  M.  Wescher,  on  a  variety  of  new  and 
important  Egyptian  kiscriptions.  Abb^  Alliez,  on  Faustus  of  Riez,  de- 
fending him  against  the  charge  of  Semi-Pelagianism.  Meignan's 
Defense  of  the  Gospels  against  modem  oriticism.  Nov.  1864 ;  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Altar  to  the  Unknown  God,  by  Chevalier  Draoh  (in  his  Har- 
mony of  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue,  2  vols.,  1844),  recast  with 
notes  byBonnettv;  a  learned  dissertation,  inclining  to  the  view  that 
the  Unknown  Crod  was  Jehovali.  Latin  text  of  the  Acts  of  St.  Euf^ene, 
from  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  oentury.  Account  of  the  late  Bishop 
Gerbet  of  Perpignan.    The  Philosophy  of  Prayer,  by  Laurentie. 

Revtte  Chretienne.  Nov.  1864..  An  admirable  account  of  the  Battle  of 
Lepanto,  by  Rosseeuw,  St.  Hilaire ;  Germond,  on  Saint-Beuve's  Mon- 
day Criticisms,  a  new  collection  ;  Delmas,  on  Character  in  France.  Ex- 
tracts are  also  given  from  the  Editor's  (De  J^essens^)  Notes  of  Travel  in 
Palestine. 

L*  Intermediaire  des  Chercheurs  si  Cwrieuses,  published  ones  a  fortnight, 
oorrcsponds  with  the  London  Notes  and  Queries,  and  is  oondnoted  wHh 
spirit  and  success. 
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Fftther  Tailhan,  of  the  Societj  of  the  Jesuits,  has  edited,  in  the  third 
part  of  the  Bibliotboca  Americaaa,  Paris,  Nicholas  Perrot's  Memoirs  on 
the  Customs  and  Religion  of  the  Savages  of  North  America.  It  now 
sees  the  light  for  the  hrst  time.  Father  Crajon,  of  the  same  Society, 
has  published  a  Bibliography  of  all  the  works  pertaining  to  the  Jesuit 
histoiT. 

£.  Flotard,  La  Religion  primitive  des  Indo-Europien$,  Tibergbien,  La 
Jheorie  de  la  Connoissance^  ses  Origines,  see  Lois,  etc, 

Humboldt's  Correspoiulence,  edited  by  Mr.  de  la  Ro<juette,  vol.  I.,  is  a 
work  of  rare  interest.  The  text  includes  the  most  emment  names  in  lit- 
erature and  science  in  Europe  for  the  last  half  century.  Sketches  of  the 
biographies  of  the  writers  are  to  be  given. 

It  is  reported  Uiat  the  loat  books  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  have  been 
discovered  in  Catania.     They  relate  to  the  reign  of  Caligula. 

The  Annnaire  Pkilosophique,  vol.  I.,  for  1864,  reviews  all  the  French 
works  on  psychology,  metaphysics,  and  morals. 

M.  Vattier  is  giving  in  La  Correspondance  LiUraire  accounts  of  the 
lives  and  works  of  the  living  French  Academicians.  One  of  the  later 
•ketches  is  devotud  to  Count  do  Montalembert,  the  eloquent  orator ;  his 
works  are  collected  in  eight  volumes,  three  contain  his  Discourses.  His 
other  chief  workd  oro,  8t  BLzaboth,  of  Hungary,  1836,  often  reprinted ; 
Monuments  illusti-atiiig  her  history,  1838 ;  Vandalism  and  Catholicism  in 
Art,  1839;  Saint  Ansolm,  1844;  Political  Future  of  England,  1855;  the 
Western  Monks,  18<i0  ;  Father  Lacordoire,  1862.  He  has  also  written  for 
the  TUme  des  deux  Mhules,  an  i  largely  in  Le  Correspondant, 

Joseph  Pierre  Proiidbon,  the  recently  deceased  French  political  writer, 
was  born  in  B^aanijon  on  the  L5th  of  July,  1809.  In  1837  ne  was  partner 
in  a  printing  houdc  in  his  native  place,  and  published  an  edition  of  the 
Bible,  with  annotatio.is.  Going  to  Paris,  he  published  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  enunciated  his  ccleb>atevl  doctrine,  **  Property  is  Robbery." 
After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  became  the  editor  of  Le  Representant  du 
Peuple,  a  ra  lijal  newspaper,  and  was  elected  deputy  to  the  constituent 
assembly.  Ue  U  said  to  have  left  a  body  of  annotations  on  the 
Bible.  His  various  short-lived  pajters,  from  their  violent  tone,  fre- 
quently involve  i  h:m  in  ditficulty,  and  finally  gaining  for  him  a  three 
Sears'  imprisonment.  As  late  as  1858,  he  was  again  sentenced  to  a  simi- 
ir  penalty  for  his  three-volume  work  on  Justiu  in  Ripolution  ai%d  the 
Church. 

Proudhon's  writings  are  chiefly  political.  Among  his  works  the  prin- 
cipal are  :  Rig'U  to  Libor,  T/ie  MtdtkuRians,  Demonstration  of  Soeialitm, 
Rivolutionar^  Ideas,  ConfeHsions  of  a  Revolutionist,  Acts  of  the  Revohdum, 
Stjdal  Revolution  Demonstrated  by  the  Coup  d'Etat,  (a  partial  apology  for 
Kapoleon*s  policy,)  Manual  of  O iterations  on  the  Bourse,  (a  satire  ozTniri- 
sian  stock-jobbers, )  and  his  latest  production,  published  in  1861.  and 
entitled,  Peau  and  War, 

EXGLAND. 

Tiedogical  Works:  A  now,  the  3rd  edition  of  Lee's  Lectures  on  Inspi- 
ration has  been  published.  The  Abp.  of  Dublin,  Trench,  says  it  is  tne 
best  treatise  on  t!ie  subject  in  the  K;igiish  tongue.  Rev.  C.  A.  Row  has 
published  a  vo!.  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  hupiration,  pp.  437,  in 
reference  chiefly  1 1  the  New  Testament,  which  is  well  spoken  oC  Rev. 
W.  B.  Marriott,  ou  the  Testimony  of  Lapired  Writers  to  the  Nature  (fb^ 
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MoMtUm  (pp.  631,)  attempts  to  show  that  tho  apostles  clamed  no  more 
Inspiratioii  for  what  they  wrote  than  for  what  they  spake  ;  that  they 
did  not  pretend  to  infallibility  on  all  subjects,  etc.  He  argues,  too,  that 
the  phrase  the  Word  of  Grod:  is  never  applied  in  the  Bible  to  the  Bible  as 
s  wnole.  Dr.  Bannbrmann,  of  New  College,  Edinburgh.  laspiratan ;  In- 
/aliible  Truth  of  Scripture,  Mar  Jacob,  bp.  of  E  less,  who  diei  A.  D.  7<I6, 
was  renowned  for  his  learning,  and  received  the  name  of*  tho  commenta- 
tor." Dr.  George  Phillips  has  just  edited,  from  the  Syriac  Mss.  in  the 
British  Museum,  his  Scholia  on  Passages  on  the  Old  Testament,  never ^ 
before  published.  Mar  Jacob  also  composed  a  Syriac  grammar  and 
restorod  the  purify  of  the  Syriac  language. 

There  were  published  in  England,  in  18G4,  3,553  new  works,  pam- 
phlets includea ;  715,  religion;  233,  bio;;raphic;il  anl  historical;  151, 
geography  and  travels ;  515,  general  literature  ;  256,  philology,  English 
classical,  and  foreign.  The  edition  of  tiic  London  journals  amounte  to 
240,000  copies  daily.  The  total  sale  of  copies  of  weekly  journals 
amounts  to  2,263,200,  of  which  number,  1,149,000  copies  are  issued  by 
newspapers  partly  political,  partly  literary;  510,400  copies  thereof  are 
purely  political ;  252.500  are  issued  as  sporting  sheets;  47,000  copies 
are  devoted  to  agriculture ;  45,050  copies  are  devoted  to  architectural 
and  polytechnic  arts;  40,750  copies  are  isue.l  by periodi'jals  devoted 
to  general  literature  ;  15,300  copies  arc  iRsucd  by  periodicals  exclusively 
devoted  to  medicine,  chemistry,  pharmacry,  etc ;  12,000  devoted  to  law ; 
8,500,  to  music  ;  and  183,700,  to  theoio.jcy. 

The  statistics  of  magazine  literature,  inclusive  of  **  RcvicAvs,'*  weekly, 
monthly,  and  quarterly,  show  still  more  astounding  results,  they  having 
been  quadrupled  within  the  past  live  years. 

The  Canon  of  Westminster,  Dr,  Chk.  AVoanswoRTii ,  has  begun  a  work, 
the  Holjf  Bible  jUftth  Notes  and  Introdutt  ons :  Tart  1.,  Genesis  and  KxoJus. 
He  shows,  of  course,  wide  reading,  and  illustrates  iurgely  from  patristic 
•ources.  But,  when  he  attempts  to  )'rovo  the  universality  of  the  deluge 
from  the  universality  of  Baptism,  us  an  antitype  of  the  Deluge,  and 
from  the  universality  of  the  Flood  of  Fire,  of  which  the  deluge  was  a 
type  (2  Pet.  ii.  6,:  iii.  5,  6),  he  does  little  toNvards  refuting  thegain-say- 
•rs  or  edifying  the  faithful.  Kcv.  J.  II.  Blunt  lias  published  a  Directorkun 
Pattorale  adapted  to  the  Church  of  E  inland  (p.  433),  which  is  said  to  be 
a  useful  work.  Rev.  F.  Meyrick  has  written  a  sharp  pamphlet  on  Dr, 
Newman's  Rejection  of  LiguorVs  T.'teary  of  Eiuivoctttion^  exposing  his 
inconsistencies.  Rev.  C.  J..  Vaughaii's  Epist!ei  of  St,  Paul  for  Englisk 
MUofiers,  Part  I,  the  First  Epistle  1 1  tli?  rii'34salonian3  ;  by  the  same 
author,  Tke  Church  of  the  First  Daifs :  The  Church  of  Jerusalem.  The  Syn- 
tax and  SytMnyms  cf  the  Greek  Te<ame:d,  by  Wm.  Webster,  A.  M.  Of 
Alford's  New  TegtameiUfor  Englisk  Realen,  Vol.  II,  Part  I,  contains  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Rev.  Wm.  Denton,  Commentary  on  the  Lord's  Pratfer. 
Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  Dean  of  Ely.  Commedary  on  St,  LiJce ;  Mattliew 
and  Mark  already  published  ;  for  domestic  use. 

University  for  Wales:  That  which  \vm  long  been  a  desideratum  for 
Wales,  as  well  as  a  subject  of  wonder  that  it  had  not  been  formed 
— a  University — is  about  being  foun  Ic  1.  It  will  be  on  the  same  lib- 
eral principle  as  the  London  UnivcrHity,  or  the  Irish  Queen's  Colleges ; 
and  will  be  of  great  importance  for  the  literary  and  tlieolo.:rieal  advance- 
ment of  the  Independents  and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  while  it  will  most 
probably  abtorb  the  Episcopal  College  at  Lampeter. 
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Episoofci  Ckrgy  of  England  tmd  Inland  .*  At  the  Anmud  Conferenee 
for  the  Dioceses  of  Down,  Coimor,  and  Droinore,  NoTember  2Sd,  s  paper 
wsH  read  on  "  Demand  and  Snpplj  of  Clergy  in  England  and  Irehma." 
In  18^  there  were  2281  cler^  in  Ireland,  of  whom  60  per  cent  wen 
inemn bents.  The  Ghnroh  was  progressing.  From  1800  to  1829  there 
were  619  new  chnrohes  built;  from  1829  to  1868,  there  were  126.  Bat 
i;n  the  year  1730  there  were  200  clergy  for  say  100  churches,  and  now 
ihere  were  still  139  for  the  same  nnmber.  There  had  as  yet,  therefore, 
been  no  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  clergy,  bat  it  would  i^ortly 
come .  At  present,  they  required  63  every  year.  In  England  ^ere  were 
22,000  clergy,  including  3,000  imattadiea,  or  14 per  cent;  2,000  foreign 
chaplains  and  tutors,  or  9  per  cent. ;  12.000 incumbents,  or  .57  per  cent.; 
and  4.400  curates,  or  20  per  cent  In  England,  the  churehee  increased 
by  90  every  year  ;  and  the  multiplied  efforts  of  the  Church  would  require 
a  lanre  annual  increase  to  the  clergy.  But  even  at  preeent  tiiey  required 
for  England  and  Ireland  674  annually.  To  meet  that,  the  supply  from 
Oxford.  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  produced  only  500,  and  was  diminishing. 

The  Jtmmal  of  Sacred  Literature,  Jan.  1865.  The  Kaitnre  and  Extent 
of  Inspiration,  illustrated  by  extracts  ;  Tyndale'a  Translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  Mr.  Fry*s  Facsimiles  ;  Capital  Punishment,  and  Genesii 
he.  € ;  Popular  Infidelity  in  the  Metropolis — a  startling  arrsr  of  the  facta ; 
Exegesis  of  Difficult  Texts ;  I'rof.  6.  Masson  on  If etsphysics  among 
the  Arabs — a  valuable  sketch  on  the  basis  of  Munk*s  Works  ;  The  Revehk 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Apostle  Paul,  translated  from  a£^ian  Manuscript  1^ 
Dr.  Justin  Perkins — taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  0^'ental 
^Society  ;  Rev.  Franke  Parker  on  the  Moronic  Cyde  and  Callipic  Period ; 
Tlio  Departure  of  Lady  Mary  from  the  Worid,  in  fiyriac  text,  by  Dr.  W. 
Wright. 

The  BHtiA  and  Foreign  Erangeiicai  Reviev.  Jan.  1865.  8t.  Brigitta 
and  tlie  Northern  Church--a  most  interesting  sketch,  on  the  basis  of 
Hammerich's  Life  of  8t  Brigitta.  18G3 — the  fullest  and  best  work  on 
the  subject  of  this  Scandinavian  Saint  and  her  remarkable  '*  Revelations jf" 
Antichrist — arguing  that  it  is  the  Roman  Church  ;  Twenty  Tears  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  Unexhatoted  Kesources  of  Christian  Evidence^ 
by  Professor  Lorimer,  an  Inangural  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Colljwe 
Hall  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  in  London  ;  the  Dogmatic  Em- 
ment  in  Oilman's  **  Binlessness  of  Jesus*' — as  not  sufficiently  recogniaii^ 
either  the  strict  divinity  or  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  Recent  German 
Discussion  on  the  Atonement^  chiefly  devoted  to  the  views  of  Prof.  Hoff- 
mann of  Eriangcn,  in  his  Schriftbeweis ;  Man's  Mental  Instincts;  Works  ef 
John  Knox  ;  Memorials  of  Kev.  Wm.  Bull;  the  Rev<  James  D.  Bursa; 
Biblical  and  Miscellaneous  Intelligence. 

Da  Tin  Laino's  edition  of  the  Works  of  John  Knox  is  completed  by  the 
publication  of  the  sixth  volume;  it  was  begun  in  1846.  A  brief  biogra* 
phy  is  added.     This  edition  is  the  only  good  one. 

Mr.  Jamks  KicnoL  of  Edinburgh  is  to  bring  out  a  series  of  Puritan 
eommen tallies  on  the  Bible,  in  crown  octavo.  Bishop  John  King  on 
Jonah  (1618) ;  Ed.  Marbury  on  Obadiah  (1649)  ;  John  feainolds  D.  D.  on 
Obadiah  (ini3) ;  R.  Stock  and  8.  Torshall  (1641)  on  Malachi ;  R.  Bernard 
on  Ruth  (1678),  and  Thos.  Fuller  on  the  same  (1654)  are  already  out, 
making  two  vols.  Attersol  on  Numbers ;  Rogers  on  Judges  ;  Cotton  on 
Canticles ;  Perkins  on  Galatians ;  George  on  Hebrews ;  Dickson  on 
Paul's  Epistles — are  among  the  volumes  in  preparation.  Three  vols,  are 
offered  to  subscribers  for  lOs  6d. 
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The  remarkable  librarj  of  Mr.  Othr  is  to  be  iold  at  aaction.  His  col- 
lections of  early  printed  Bibles  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated.  For  forty 
jeara  he  waa  preparing  a  History  oftfae^^hi^Hsh  Bible,  with  nmnerous  &c- 
Mndles,  which  was  never  completed.  His  edition  of  Banyan  is  well 
imowti. 

Four  elaborate  yolnmes  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  have  been  published  in 
Bn^and  daring  the  last  two  years,  vindicating  its  authenticity ;  W.  B^le, 
Im^iraUon  cfthe  Book  ofDanid  ;  J.  G.  Walter,  Genuineness  of  the  Book  qfOcm* 
id  ;  J.  M.  Fuller,  AvthenHcUy  of  the  Book  ofDanid ;  G.  B.  Fosey,  Daaid  tks 
Pwfhd.    Dr.  Pusey's  book  is  very  full  and  thorough. 

llie'EASL  OP  DsEBT  has  translated  the  Uiad  of  Homer  into  English  blank 
v«rio,  two  vols.  Mr.  W.  Bimcox  has  rendered  the  same  into  hezameten, 
retaining  the  spelling  of  proper  names  as  in  the  original. 

Dr.  McGausland,  Adam  and  the  Adamites  ;  the  Harmony  of  Scrifturt  amd 
Ethnology,  Dr.  Gandlish,  the  Fatherhood  of  God  (the  Cunningham  Lec- 
tures) ;  C.  W.  King,  The  Cuidees  and  their  Remains ;  Dr.  Hanna,  The 
AioeM  and  Earlier  Years  ofow  Lord ,  Bunsem's  God  in  History  \b  txans- 
latod  by  Miss  Winkworth ;  Ernest  de  Bunsen,  The  Hidden  Wisdom  ef 
'Christ,  and  the  Key  of  Kmndedge,  or  History  of  the  Apocrypha  ;  Rev.  C«hs. 
Merivale,  The  Conversion  of  the  Roman  iSnpire  (Boyle  Lectures) ;  F.  D. 
Maurice,  Lectareson  St.LtJte;Rdv,  F.  Tranch,  Brief  Notes  on  the  Greekqf 
the  New  Testament,  for  Englidt  Readers,  EpisUe  to  the  GcUatians,  by  Bev. 
Dr.  Xightfootv  Prof,  of  Divinity,  at  Oambridge. 

Mr.  MottiAT  announces  A  Lietionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  by  varioas 
writers ;  a  second  series  of  Stanley's  Jewish  Church ;  StudsnVs  Manual  of 
aeriftwre  History  ;  the  Hand  Bible,  with  Notes,  bv  Rev.   Ed.  Ghurten; 
OmUines  of  Theotory,  from  the  French  of  Alexander  Vinet ;  Rev.  J.  fiL 
PatOQ,  Review  of  Menan's  Vie  de  Jesus, 

Miss  Whately  writes  to  the  Nates  and  Queries,  that  Mr.  Fitzpatriok's 
Life  of  her  father.  Archbishop  Whately,  was  written ''without  the  know- 
ledge or  sanction  of  any  of  his  family,'*  and  contains  *'  many  repartees 
and  jokes  never  uttered  by  him." 

Pbopsssor  GoLDwnr  Smith  has  in  preparation  a  Short  History  of  Eng- 
iand  Down  to  the  Reformation,  to  be  published  by  Macmillan. 

Hbrbkbt  Palmbb's  Memorials  of  Godliness,  from  which  were  derived 
iiie  Paradoxes  ascribed  to  BacCn  (see  our  last  number,  p.  174),  are  to  be 
reprinted  under  the  charge  oi  Rev.  Alexander  Groshart. 

Mr.  Francis  Fry  is  preparing  for  publication  a  description  of  tha 
i^keat  English  Bible,  1530,  the  Granmer  Bibles  1540,  1541,  and  the  large 
folios  of  the  Authorized  Version,  1611.  Of  the  latter  he  has  compared 
seventy  copies,  nearly  all  of  them  more  or  less  imperfect. 

LowNOBS  s  Bibliographer's  Manual,  edited  by  Bohn,  is  completed  by 
the  eleventh  part,  which  contains  lists  of  books  printed  by  learned  So- 
4;teties  and  private  presses. 

Rrv.  £.  Garbett*s,  Boyle  Lectures  February,  1864,  on  the  Divine  Pkm 
of  Revelation,  is  an  argument  from  internal  evidence,  establishing  the 
structural  unity  of  the  Bible.  His  motto  is :  "  Moral  sequence  rulei 
everywhere."     The  argument  is  well  handled. 

The  subject  of  the  Bampton  Lectures,  1864,  by  Rbv.  T.  D.  Bernard, 
is  The  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament.   ^ 

Jambs  Donaldson  is  writing  a  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  and 
Literature  to  the  Nicene  Council.  The  first  volume  on  the  Apostoli- 
cal Fathers  is  announced.  The  author  is  to  discuss  the  genuineness 
of  all  the  earlv  Christian  literature,  the  circumstances  of  the  wxitora,  and 
the  growth  of  Christian  theology. 
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UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 

A  New  Literary  and  Rsligious  Monthly,  Under  the  pleasing  title  of 
HoaRS  AT  UoxR,  Charles  Scribner  k  Co.,  of  this  eity,  commence  early  in 
April,  under  Ihe  editorship  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  a  Monthly  which, 
from  its  object  and  plan  and  the  character  of  the  writers  engaged  in  its 
support,  wo  think  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  great  saccess.  The  Editor's 
aldross  says :  '*  Hours  at  Hoxb  is  designed  to  stand  among  our  Monthly 
ma-^izin<'s  as  a  representative  of  the  Religious  element  of  American 
literature.  Besides  articles  on  pnrely  religious  subjects,  it  will  contain 
reviews  of  book^i,  biographical  and  historical  sketches,  poetry,  notes  of 
trivel,  moral  tales,  papers  on  popular  science,  and  essiys  on  miecella- 
neous  topics.  Discarding  the  frivolous,  the  irreligious  and  corrupting,  it 
will  aim  to  furnish  a  pure,  healthful,  and  instructive  literature ;  it  will  be 
animated  also  by  a  thoroughly  Catholic  spirit,  so  that  it  may  belong  to  the 
entire  American  church.  In  brief.  Hours  at  Home  will  aim  to  be  what 
its  name  indicates  :  a  FantiUy  Magazine,  unexceptionable  in  all  its  teach- 
ing t,  elevated  in  tone,  and  useful ;  at  the  same  time  it  will  strive  to  ren- 
der itself  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  a  welcome 
visitor  to  the  study  of  every  pastor.  Numerous  eminent  clergymen  and 
laymen  of  all  denominations,  distinguished  as  popular  writers,  have  been 
engaged  as  contributors  to  Hours  at  Hoxb,  whose  names  will  be  a  8i^- 
oient  pledge  of  the  high  standard  of  literary  excellence  which  will  char- 
acterize it.  While  Hours  at  Home  will  be  thoroughly  American,  th^edi- 
tor  will  avail  himsalf  of  the  choicest  materials  furnished  by  the  foreign 
religious  magazines.  The  articles  will  be  short,  varied,  a  id  spright^. 
No  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  it  equal  to  any  magazine  in  the  country 
in  mechanical  execution  and  general  appearance.  Each  number  will  ooD- 
tain  96  pages,  royal  octavo,  double  columns."  The  first  number  will  con- 
tain a  mezzotint  engraving  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  from  a  statue  by 
Paul  Akers.     The  price  will  be  93  a  year. 

The  Christian  public,  we  are  sure,  will  welcome  such  a  monthly.  It 
is  much  needed.  The  country  is  flooded  with  irreligious  and  semi-infidel, 
frivolous  and  corrupting  literature  ;  and  a  popular  monthly,  of  the  high- 
est literary  ability  and  vet  pervaded  by  a  religious  tone  and  spirit,  such 
as  wo  are  certain  will  characterize  Hours  at  Hoxk,  is  a  want  eveirwhere 
felt  and  confessed.  We  wish  it  a  signal  career  of  success  and  usefulness. 

A  new  literary  monthly  has  just  been  started  by  D.  M.  Gazlay  k  Co., 
New  York,  entitled  Gazlay* s  Paeific  MotUhlu,  In  general  appearance  it 
resembles  Harper* s  Magazine.  It  contains  loss  matter,  and  is  well  illus- 
trated. Price,  $5  a  year.  The  first  number  (January)  starts  off  weU. 
It  is  occupied  mainly  witli  matters  relating  to  the  Pacific  States. 

A  New  JVork  on  China.  Rev.  J.  Doolittle,  Missionary  of  the  American 
Board  at  Fuh  Chau,  in  China,  after  spending  a  few  months  with  Mis 
friends  in  the  United  States,  has  sailed  for  London,  proposing  to  spend 
■everal  months  there  in  order  to  publish  first  ip  that  country  a  volume 
on  the  home  life  of  tlie  Chinese — the  fruit  of  more  than  a  dozen  years 
of  close  observation  of  their  domestic,  business,  and  religious  habita  and 
condition. 

Benjamin  Silliman,  LL.  D.,  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  24, 
1864,  in  the  86th  yc^ar  of  his  age.  He  has  been  a  Professor  of  Chomistry 
in  Tale  College  since  1798.  He  published  a  Text  Book  of  Chemistry, 
two  volumes,  in  1830.  He  also  founded  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
in  1818.  He  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  American  to  the  gene- 
ral diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge. 
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Myron  Winslow,  D.  D.  LL.  D.,  died  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  while 
on  his  way  from  India  to  £iig;1and.  He  has  been  forty-five  years  a  mis- 
sionary 01  the  American  Board.  Few  men  have  accompIiRhed  a  greater 
smount  of  valuable  service  in  the  missionary  iield.  Besides  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Madras  College ,  and  the  care  of  a  native  church,  he  pub* 
lished  a  History  of  Missions,  and  Hints  on  Missions,  and  translated  the 
Bible  into  Tamil.  But  the  greatest  work  of  his  life  was  the  Tamil  and 
English  Lexicon,  upon  which  he  labored  over  twenty  years.  The 
work  has  been,  by  competent  authority,  pronounced  the  greatest  achiev9- 
ment  of  any  American  scholar  and  missionary.  It  is  a  quarto  of  1,000 
jMtf^es,  and  68,000  words  translated  into  English,  of  which  one  half  were 
eofiected  by  the  author.  The  dictionary  is  a  complete  one,  containing 
the  mythology  of  India,  names  of  heroes,  poets,  warriors,  etc.,  defini- 
tions and  ilmstrations  of  the  Brahmaic  tongue.  It  is  a  work  greatly 
needed  in  christianizing  and  civilizing  that  people,  and  the  native  ana 
&iglish  press  have  been  loud  in  their  expression  of  thanks  to  the  author. 

&  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  in  an  article  on  the  Indians,  I>r. 
Williamson  inadvertently  fell  into  an  error  in  stating  that  a  certain 
&mily  in  Ohio  is  descended  from  the  New  England  Indians.  We  regret 
the  mistake,  but  none  beyond  the  family  referred  to  probably  knew  to 
whom  reference  was  made. 

A  manuscript  dictionary  of  the  Maya  language  of  Yucatan,  now  in 
tiie  possession  of  Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  complete  dictionaries  extant  of  any  of  the  languages 
of  Spanish  America,  as  large  as  Molina's  Dictionary  of  the  Mexican  Lan- 
guage. Dr.  Berendt,  a  German  physician,  being  long  resident  in  South 
America,  is  transcribing  it ;  he  has  ascertained  that  the  author  was  a 
Franciscan  Monk,  living  in  Yucatan  between  1570  and  1600. 

The  Historical  Magazine  for  February,  has  an  interesting  article  on  the 
first  books  printed  in  Mexico.  The  priority  has  usually  been  given  to 
the  Doctrina  Christiana^  printed  by  Juan  Croniberf^er,  1544 ;  but  it  seems 
that  nine  years  earlier,  1535,  there  was  printed  The  Spiritual  Ladder  by 
8t.  John  Climacus,  Juan  Pablos  being  the  printer.  Titles  of  several  other 
works  printed  before  1544,  are  also  given. 

Mr.  Scribner  proposes  to  republish  Forsyth's  Life  of  Cicero  ;  Lord 
Derby's  translation  of  Homer ;  Fronde's  History  of  England.  Dr. 
Schaff 's  Lange  is  already  in  its  fourth  edition. 

CoMPASATivB  Statistics.  Since  the  secession  of  the  Southern  churches, 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  more  evenly  bal- 
anced than  many  suppose.  The  following  tables  compiled  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  year  are :  o.  &•  m.  s. 

Synods  reported 25  22 

Presbyteries    126  105 

Ministers 2,265  1.644 

Churches 2,626  1,442 

Communicants 231,960  138,074 

The  benevolent  contributions  of  the  two  bodies  which  will  perhaps 
represent  their  relative  activity,  do  not  admit  of  comparison  except  on 
the  four  objects  following,  the  New  School,  so  called,  being  silent  on  the 
other  objects  for  wliich  the  churches  have  contributed  : 

O.  8  N>  S« 

Domestic  Missions $86,414  $174.]77 

Foreign  MiBsions..... 126,615  98.52!) 

Education 135,344  88,353 

PubUcatlon 28,184  77,442 

Total $376,527  $437,501 
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Abt.  L— analysis   AND   PROOF-TEXTS   OF   JULIUS   MULLER'S 

SYSTEM  OF  THEOLOGY.* 

Dr.  Julius  MUll^s  Lectures  on  Dogmatics  are  one  of  the 
the  chief  attractions  of  the  University  of  Halle.  They  have 
been  eagerly  solicited  for  publication,  but  without  avail.  The 
little  work,  whose  title  stands  below,  was  prepared  by  one  of 
Muller's  students,  with  his  own  consent,  as  a  help  to  his  audit- 
ors. It  gives  the  general  plan  of  the  system,  the  captions  of 
most  of  the  sections,  and  the  proof-texts  in  full,  in  Greek, 
Hebrew  and  German.  The  texts  are  accompanied  by  concibe 
statements  of  the  doctrinal  results.  In  drawing  up  the  pre- 
sent sketch,  for  the  use  chiefly  of  students  and  ministers,  we 
have  been  aided  by  excellent  manuscript  notes  of  the  Lec- 
tures, from  which  we  have  taken  the  points  and  statements 
needed  to  get  an  accurate  idea  of  the  whole  system,  and  of 
the  definitions  of  each  doctrine.  This  has  been  done  in  the 
most  concise  form  5  but  yet,  it  is  hoped,  with  sufficient  fullness 
and  perspicuity  to  give  the  reader  an  intelligent  view  of  the 
whole  system.  The  texts,  to  save  room,  have  not  been  quoted 
in  full,  but  all  of  them  are  referred  to.  They  will  be  found  of 
special  value  to  theological  students,  as  they  are  carefully  se- 
lected and  sifted.  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  we  do 
not  pretend  to  endorse  all  the  views  here  presented,  especially 
the  author's  theory  of  preexistence,  his  opposition  to  several 

*  BeweiflBtellen  zar  Dogmatik  des  GonsiBtorialrath  Prof.  Dr.  Muller.  HeraoB- 
ffegebeo  unter  Bewilligang  des  Herm  Consistorialrath  mit  den  betreffenden 
jCHdesiiudlgeii  Uet^ereohrirten,   UaUe,  1863,  pp.  im. 
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points  of  the  Reformed  theology,  and  some  of  his  specnlations 
on  the  eschatology.  But  intelligent  and  thinking  men  will  be 
glad  to  know  the  views  of  so  eminent  and  candid  a  theologian, 
even  though  they  may  not  be  accepted  as  final.  The  preseiit 
article  contains  about  half  of  the  system. — Eds. 

PROLEGOMENA  TO   DOGMATICS. 

§1.  The  Idea  of  Dogmatics.  It  is  the  science  which  pets 
forth  the  contents  and  connection  of  the  Christian  fnith.  The 
religious  consciousness  of  the  writer  must  be  in  hariiiony  with 
the  Christian  church,  and  absolutely  detcrnjiiied  by  the  reve- 
lation of  God  in  Christ. 

§  2.  Idea  of  the  Proleijoinena.  The  Prolegomena  are  designed 
to  determine  the  Contents  and  Form,  the  Object  and  Method 
of  Dogmatics.  The  ideas  of  Religion,  and  Revelation,  and 
the  position  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  are  here  to  be 
investigated.     Apologetics  is  excluded. 

FIRST  PART  OF  TUB  PROLEGOMENA. 

THE    CONTENTS    OP    DOCTRINAL    THEOLOGY. 
CHAl^TER  I^-OBJECT  OF  DOGMATICS. 

§3.  The  Nature  and  Essence  of  lieligion.  God  as  the  most 
perfect  being  most  be  personal,  and  have  moral  predicates. 
Religion  is  a  real  fellowship  with  God,  as  personal,  mediated 
by  reverence,  love,  prayer,  etc. 

§  4.  The  Connexion  bettveen  Man^s  Relation  to  God  and  to  the 
World.  Both  are  necessary,  but  the  lower  must  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  higher. 

§5.  The  Origin  of  BeUgion.  It  is  only  to  be  explained  by  a 
positive  principle,  implanted  in  human  nature,  which  lead* 
the  soul  to  recognize  an  author  of  the  world,  and  to  seek  for 
communion  with  Him. 

§  6.  The  Belation  of  Religion  to  the  Different  Functions  of  the 
Human  Mind.  Schleiermacher  finds  religion  in  the  feeling  of 
absolute  dependence,  and  makes  a  broad  distinction  between 
feeling  and  knowledge.  But  the  feeling,  in  which  religion  has 
its  root,  is  a  state  of  the  whole  soul,  and  must  contain  implicitly 
knowledge  and  will.  Religion  can  not  be  indifferent  to  truth 
and  falsehood.  Where  it  is  sound,  it  demands  the  whole  life — 
feeling,  thought  and  will  united. 

§  7.  Relation  of  Religion  to  Philosophy.  There  can  be  no  re- 
lation but  that  of  antagonism  with  the  pantheistic  systems. 
The  relation  of  religion  to  the  Theistic  system,  is  no*  that 
merely  of  faith  to  knowledge  ;  for  in  religion  there  mBst  be 
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an  eloment  of  knowledge.  Religion  is  qtialitatively  superior 
to  philosophy,  since  it  is  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  Goid,  but 
a  life  in  God,  of  which  life  knowledge  is  only  one  of  the  ele- 
ments. 

§  8.  Natural  and  Positive  Rdigion,  Natural  religion,  based 
in  the  immanent  religious  tendencies,  always  goes  over  into 
and  expresses  itself  in  positive  and  historical  forms. 

§  9.  The  Corruption  of  Religion  in  the  Natural  Life  of  the 
Human  Race,  This  is  owing  to  sin,  enfeebling  man^  powers 
and  making  him  averse  to  the  divine  holiness.  Hence,  poly- 
theism and  superstition.  The  original  belief  was  monotheistic. 

§  10.  Necessity  of  the  Historical  Revelation  of  God.  For  the- 
ology all  revelation  of  God  is  self  revelation.  In  this  sense 
Paul  represents  nature  and  conscience  as  the  media  of  the 
divine  revelation  :  Romans  i.  19,  20,  32  ;  Acts  xiv.  17  ;  Comp. 
Rom.  ii.  14,  15.  AH  revelation  of  God  to  a  sinful  race  must 
have  essential  relation  to  its  redemption. 

§  11.  The  Idea  of  a  Historical  Revelation  more  exactly  defined. 
The  revelation  of  God  is  made  known,  objectively,  through 
determinate  historical  facts  (Matth.  xi.  27;  John  xvii.  6;  1  John 
i.  2) ;  subjectively,  by  the  working  of  God  upon  and  in  the 
human  soul — inspiration  (I  Cor.  ii.  10-13  ;  2  Pet.  i.  20,  21)  ; 
and  this  latter  form  (inspiration)  of  the  revealing  efficacy  of 
God  is  the  condition  of  the  real  understanding  oi  the  object- 
ive facts  and  institutions.  Matth.  xvi.  17  ;  John  xiv.  26  ;  Gal. 
i.  11,  12. 

§  12.  Revealed  Religion.  The  peculiar  nature  of  revealed 
religion  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is  mystery.  Psalm  xxv. 
14 :  "  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him,  and 
he  will  show  them  his  covenant:"  Matth.  xiii.  11  ;  1  Tim.  iii. 
16.     As  far  as  the  divine  revelation  is  intended  to  be  appro- 

{)riated  by  the  human  mind  in  the  form  of  knowledge,  reve- 
ation  is  essentially  the  unveiling  of  the  mystery  :  Rom.  xvi. 
25:  26 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  j,  10.  Comf)..  Ephes.  i.  9  ;  iii.  3  ;  iv.  9  ;  vi. 
19;  Colos.  i.  26, 27;  ii.  2;  iv.  3,4.  Yet  there  are  elements  in  re- 
vealed religion  which  address  themselves  chiefly  to  the  feel- 
ings :  1  Cor.  XV.  51 ;  Rev.  x.  7.  A  mystery  is  a  divine  truth, 
which,  even  after  it  is  announced,  remains  hidden,  until  faith 
attains  an  approximative  knowledge  of  it :  Mat.  xiii.  11.  There 
are  mysteries  in  all  the  three  stages  of  religious  consciousness, 
the  natural,  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Christian. 

§  13.  Testimony  which  Christianity  gives  of  itself.  The  fel- 
lowship of  man  with  God  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
mediation  of  a  single  historical  individual,  Jesus  Christ:  Matth. 
xi.  27  ;  John  xvii.  3 ;  Acts  iv.  12 ;  1  Cor.  iii,  11 ;  1  Tim.  ii. 
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5,  6  ;  1  John  ii.  3  ;  1  John  v.  11,  12,  20.  From  this  point 
Christianity  is  unfolded  in  these  two  elements  or  principles: 
1.  That  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Logos,  who  was  with  the 
Father  in  the  beginning,  became  man  :  John  i.  14  ;  Col.  ii.9; 
1  John  iv.  2,  3.  2.  That  Jesus,  through  the  facts  of  his  earth- 
ly life,  death  and  glorification,  is  the  Redeemer  of  the  world 
from  the  power  of  sin  :  Matth.  i.  21  ;  Matth.  xx.  28  ;  John  vi. 
61 ;  Rom.  iii.  19-21 ;  1  Peter  i.  18--21  ;  1  John  iii.  6  ;  iv.  9, 10. 
§  14.  The  BeUition  of  the  Christian  Bdigion  to  Reason  in  ft- 
sped  to  the  Antagonism  between  Rationalism  and  Svpemaiurair 
ism.  Rationalism  claims  that  reason  is  the  highest  authority 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  ultimate  arbiter  in  respect  to  the 
truths  of  revelation.  But  true  reason  includes  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  conscience ;  by  these  elements  it  is  led  to  Chns* 
tianit}'.  Rationalism  supposes  that  faith  is  a  merely  intellec- 
tual process  of  conviction  ;  but  it  is  an  internal  energy,  rest- 
ing in  and  appropriating  its  object,  evoked  not  merely  by  the 
wants  of  the  understanding,  but  of  the  whole  man.  Reason 
can  never  develop  the  contents  of  Christianity  from  itself. 
Supernaturalism  recognizes  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity; 
but,  in  some  of  its  forms,  it  makes  faith  too  much  dependent 
on  external  evidences,  as  miracles  and  prophecy. 

CHAPTER  II.— THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  CHARACTER  OF  DOGMATICS. 

§  15.  The  Principles  (^  Protestantism.  1.  The  "  formal*' prin- 
ciple :  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  chief  source  and  only 
rule  of  the  knowledge  of  revelation ;  in  contrast  with  the  in- 
fallibility and  tradition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  2. 
The  "  material"  principle :  justification  by  living  faith  in  Christ 
alone.  Tlieae  two  principles  are  so  united,  that  the  one  leads 
to  and  demands  the  other. 

§  16.  Lutheran  and  Reformed  (CalvinisticJ  Protestantism, 
Thev  differ  not  only  on  the  doctrines  of  Predestination  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  Reformed  in- 
sist more  strenuously  upon  the  "  formal"  principle  ;  yet  in 
doctrinal  theology  they  ought  not  to  be  viewed  as  antagonis- 
tic, for  both  receive  the  Protestant  principles. 

SECOND  PART  OF  THE  PROLEGOMENA. 

THE   FORM   OP   DOCTRINAL  THEOLOGY:   BASIS   AND   PROOF  OP 

THE   DOCTRINES. 

§17.  Incorrect  modes  of  Establishing  the  Dairtnes,  A  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  is  norma  doctrines  ecclesiae,  but  only,  quia  cum 
Scriptura  sacra  consensit,  and  the  quia  implies  a  quatenus. 
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On  the  other  hand,  systematic  theology  is  not  a  purely  specula- 
tive science,  but  it  is  based  in  facts  of  the  divine  love  and 
freedom;  it  also  presupposes  the  existence  of  sin.  Hence  its 
doctrines  can  not  be  deauced  from  pure  reason.  Nor  is  Dog- 
matics a  science  sui  generis,  between  what  is  speculative  and 
what  is  empirical ;  it  has  a  definite  historical  basis  and  also 
contains  eternal  truth. 

§  18.  The  Hdy  Scriptures  and  Bdigious  Experience,  The 
Scriptures  contain  the  perfect  revelation  of  tjod  in  Christ, 
and  are  therefore  the  source  of  Christian  doctrines.  But  the 
Scriptures  are  also  reproduced  in  man's  spiritual  life,  by  a 
living  experience  of  the  salvation  in  Christ ;  and  this  experi- 
ence is  a  subordinate,  yet  real,  source  of  knowledge  of  divine 
truth,  especially  in  the  central  points  of  sin  and  redemption. 
Individual  experience  is  corrected  and- tested  by  that  of  the 
body  of  believers,  as  expressed  in  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
Bat  this  experience  can  not  establish  truths  or  doctrines  not 
found  in  the  Word  of  God. 

§  19.  Evidence  cf  tJie  Normal  Atdhority  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  revelation  centres  in  Christ ;  ho  conveyed  his  teaching 
authority  to  the  apostles  :  John  xiii,  20  ;  xiv,  26  ;  xv,  20  ;  xvi, 
18  ;  xvii,  18-21 ;  Matth.  x,  19.  20  ;  Luke  xx,  16.  They  were 
fitted  for  this  (1)  by  personal  intercourse  with  Christ,  being  eye- 
witnesses of  his  deeds,  etc.  :  John  xv,  26.  27  ;  Acts,  i,  8  ;  x, 
89-41.  Also  (2)  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  teach  them 
the  meaning  of  Christ's  manifestation,  and  to  reveal  to  them 
truths  still  hidden  :  John  xiv,  16.  17  ;  Luke  xxiv,  49  ;  John 
XX,  21.  22.  Paul,  accordinji:  to  the  witness  of  history  and  his 
own  testimony,  was  recognized  as  an  independent  and  equal 
organ  of  Christ,  Galat.  i.  16.  17  ;  i,  1  ;  1  Cor.  ix,  I  ;  this  was 
akio  confirmed  by  wonders  and  signs :  2  Cor.  xii,  11. 12;  Rom. 
XV,  18.  19;  1  Cor.  xv,  10. 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  proved  by  an  arirument 
in  a  circle  from  the  two  following  passages,  since  they  pre- 
suppose the  in^*piration  :  2  Tim.  iii,  16  ;  2  Pet.  i,  20.  21.  See, 
too,  1  John  V,  6.  It  is  proved  from  the  testimonv  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  man  by  the  two  following  passages  ;  1  Thess.  ii,  13  ; 
Bom.  viii,  16 :  This  testimony  relates  to  what  is  central  in 
the  contents  of  the  Scripture,  to  the  proclamation  of  grace  and 
salvation  in  Chpist:  the  Scriptures  are  not  directly  spoken  of. 

§  20.  The  Idea  of  Inspiration,  The  following  passages  have 
been  thought  to  prove  that  the  New  Testament  was  directly 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit :  John  xiv,  26  ;  1  Cor.  ii,  10.  13; 
1  Cor.  vii,  40  ;  2  Cor.  iii,  5  ;  1  Thess.  ii,  13 :  indirectly  from  2 
Tim.  iii,  16  ;  2  Pet.  i,  19-21.    But  these  passages  prove  only 
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a  powerful  and  determinate  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  re- 
spect to  the  knowledge  and  teaching  of  the  apostles.  The 
first  and  fundamental  failure  of  the  mechanical  theory  of 
inspiration  consists  in  holding  that  inspiration  exclusively,  or 
in  an  isolated  way,  relates  to  the  composition  of  the  books  of 
the  Scripture.  This  is  not  borne  out  by  2  Tim.  iii,  16;  and  it 
is  inconsistent  with  John  xiv,  20  ;  xv,  26.  27  ;  xvi,  13  ;  1  Cor. 
xii,  12.  13  ;  1  Thess.  ii,  13  ;  1  Pet.  i,  12.  The  dynamical  theo- 
ry of  inspiration  allows  differences  of  degrees. 

§  21.  Old  and  New  Te^amenL  If  we  would  hold  fast  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  we  must  ascribe  a  like  au- 
thority to  the  Old.  Besides  the  New  Testament  expressly 
ascribes  theopneusty  to  the  Old  :  Matth.  xxii,  43 :  1  Pet.i,  10- 
12  ;  the  same  is  implied  in  John  x,  34.  35.  While  recognizing 
the  organic  connexion  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
it  is  aUo  necessary  to  maintain  their  difference  from  each 
other:  Gal.  iii,  23.  24 ;  Gal.  iv,  1-3  (implying  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  subordinate  to  the  New) ;  Col.  ii,  16.  17  ,  Hebr. 
vii,  19  ;  viii,  6.  The  Old  Testament  religion  is  the  only  one 
in  history,  w^hich  definitely  points  to  a  more  perfect  one  above 
and  beyond  itself:  Jer.  iii,  16  ;  Zech.  xiv,  20.  21  :  John  vii, 
39,  i.e.  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  proceeding  from 
his  personality,  after  that  was  glorified. 

§22.  2^he  Traditional  Canon  and  the  Bight  of  Criticism, 
Criticism  has  the  right  to  investigate  the  authenticity,  canon- 
icity  and  integrity  of  the  books  generally  received  (the 
Eomoloqoumena)^  as  well  as  of  those  about  which  opinions 
were  divided  (the  AniHegomena^  viz. :  Apocalypse,  Hebrews, 
2  Pet.,  2.  3.  John,  James  and  Jude).  The  church  must  insist 
upon  holding  fast  the  received  canon,  until  it  is  compelled  to 
exclude  a  book  by  a  generally  recognized  negative  result  of 
criticism.  Such  books  alone  have  a  place  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment canon  as  give  a  credible  historical  account  of  the  life, 
deeds  and  discourses  of  Christ,  and  of  the  discourses  of  the 
apostles,  or  which  have  an  apostolic  design.  The  apocryphal 
books  can  not  be  used  in  establishing  doctrines,  especially 
since  the  New  Testament  makes  no  use  of  them. 

§  23.  Oilier  Qiudities  of  the  Scripture  in  Rckdion  to  Christian 
Doctrine.  The  Scripture  is  necessary  not  merely  for  the  iveU- 
being  (bene  esse)  oi  the  church,  but  also  for.its  being  (esse). 
Only  by  means  of  it  can  we  obtain  a  sure  knowledge  of  revela- 
tion. Tl)e  Scripture  is  also  svfficicrd,  and  perspicuous.  These 
points  arc  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  assumptions 
about  tradition  and  infallibility.  The  perspicuity  of  Scripture 
presupposes  a  sense  of  need,  and  longing  lor  truth  :  1  Cor.  iii, 
14.  1  John  ii,  20.  27  ;  1  Cor.  ii,  4.  6. 
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§  24.  Doctrinal  Statements  are  also  determined  in  p«trt  by 
lie  logical  and  necessary  demands  of  the  system  itselft  Cer- 
iin  positions  must  be  excluded,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
rhat  is  definite  and  clear  ;  and  such  statements  must  be 
lade,  as  are  necessary  to  a  complete  and  harmonious  view  of 
be  system  as  a  whole. 

DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

PART  FIRST  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

THE  DOCTRINE  RESPECTING  GOD  AS  PRESUPPOSED  IN  THE 

DOCTRINE  OF  REDEMPTION. 

§  1.  Introduction,  Division.  Our  general  arrangement  of 
he  system  starts  from  the  idea  of  Redemption,  as  the  focus 
i  the  Christian  religion  ;  or,  the  restoration  of  that  fellow- 
hip  between  God  and  man,  which  was  lost  by  the  fall.  First 
ye  must  consider  the  two  factors,  God  and  man  ;  God  as  work-  • 
ng  and  man  as  worked  upon.  Then  follows  the  direct  sub- 
ect  of  Dogmatics,  which  proceed  from  the  union  of  these 
wo  factors  :  viz.  Redemption  by  the  Godman,  and  its  effects. 
.  Theology  proper  :  2.  Anthropology  :  3.  Redemption. 

HRST  DIVISION. 

fAN*6  KNOWLEDGE   OF   GOD,   AND   THE   OERTAINIY  OP  ITS  TRUTH. 

FIRST  HEAD   OF   DOCTRINE. 

GOD  AS  KNOWN  IN  HUMAN  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

§  2.  The  Immediate  Knowledge  (Consciousness)  of  God,  God 
s  near  to  every  human  consciousness,  by  virtue  of  the  tie 
vhich  unites  the  human  spirit  with  God  :  Acts  xvii.  27,  28. 
le  is  present  in  our  inmost  being,  and  there  bears  witness  to 
limself  in  a  veiled  way,  otherwise  we  could  not  seek  for  him. 
Tf^Q  are  his  offspring  so  far  forth  as  we,  having  the  Ttvevjxa, 
)ear  in  us  his  image  ;  Gen.  i.  26, 27.  Comp.  Gen.  v.  1  ;  vii.  6  ; 
Tames  iii.  9  ;  ii.  14.  This  is  also  implied  in  Rom.  i.  19,  20  ; 
;he  revelation  of  God  in  creation  could  not  be  recognized  by 
IS  unless  God  were  in  some  way  made  known  in  the  mind 
tself.  Man,  in  this  world  of  shadows,  may  suppress  the 
cnowledgo  of  God  ;  but  after  death  it  will  be  forced  upon 
)very  one's  consciousness. 

§  3.  Can  God  be  Knx)wn1  He  is  first  known  in  his  relations 
:o  us  ;  but  he  could  not  be  thus  known,  unless  we  had  some 
;jroper  knowledge  of  his  nature.  The  Scriptures  testify  that 
:he  divine  revelation  imparts  to  man  a  knowledge  of  God  : 
John  vii.  13  ;  Matth.  xi.  27  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  10-16  ;  Eph.  i.  17  ; 
Col.  i.  10  :  1  John*  v,  20  (see  Prolegomena  §  13).   This  knowl- 
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edge  is  poesible,  because  man  is  (not  identical  with,  but)  like 
Ood.  This  knowledge  is  not  absolute ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  12 ;  1 
John  iii.  2. 

SECOND  HEAD  OF  DOCTRINE. 
THE  BEING  OF  GOD. 

§  4.  The  Stibjective  Possibility  of  denying  the  Being  of  God. 
Atheism  has  its  ground  in  sin,  wnich  obscures  the  connatural 
knowledge  of  God.  Practical  atheism,  springing  from  deep 
seated  moral  corruption,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  theoreti- 
cal atheism,  the  offspring  of  perverted  philosophical  tenden- 
cies, while  a  belief  in  moral  order  may  still  remain.  Panthe- 
ism becomes  atheism  when  it  resolves  the  absolute  into  a 
a  substance  and  dialectic  process,  allowing  no  real  distinction 
between  God  and  the  world. 

§  5  Relation  of  the  Proofs  (f  the  Being  of  Ood  to  Dogmatics. 
The  proofs  of  the  Being  of  God  presuppose  the  self-revelation 
of  God  in  human  consciousness.  The  significancy  of  the 
proofs  is  this — that  they  confirm,  in  the  way  of  reflection, 
what  the  mind  is  led  to  recc^nize  by  a  divine  instinct.  They 
have  a  rightful  place  in  the  doctrinal  system,  since  each  of  the 
proofs  brings  to  light  some  element  contained  in  the  nature 
of  God,  or  in  his  relation  to  the  world. 

§  6.  The  Principal  Proifs  of  the  Being  of  Ood.  The  histori- 
cal proof  leads  only  to  the  recognition  of  some  iiigher  power. 
The  Philosophical  Proofs  are  four.  1.  The  Ontologicai,  from 
the  idea  of  God.  2.  The  Cosmological,  from  the  idea  of  the 
world  as  contingent,  concludinsr,  since  there  can  not  be  an 
infinite  series,  that  there  is  a  Being  who  has  the  ground  of  his 
existence  in  himself.  3.  The  Phy  si  co-theological  from  the 
order  of  nature.  4.  The  Moral  and  Historico-theological, 
reasoning  from  the  moral  law,  and  the  moral  order  in  history. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
THE  DIVINE  NATURE  AND   DIVINE  ATTRIBUTES. 

§7.  Arrangement.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  Predi- 
cates of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  the  Divine  Attributes. 
Another  possible  division  would  be  :  1.  The  Predicates  of 
the  Divine  Nature  in  itself :  2.  In  its  relation  to  the  world. 

FIRST  HEAD  OF  DOCTRINR 
THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PREDICATES  OF  THE  DIVINE  NATURE. 

§  8.  Ood  cw  the  Absolute  Being.  As  absolute,  God  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  beings,  not  only  in  his  being,  but  in  his 
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acting.    He  is  causa  sui  (ctseitas  dei),  and  the  catise  of  all 
else  :  Exodus  vi.  28  ;  iii.  14  ;  Bom.  xi.  36. 

§  9.  Ood  as  Personal.  The  belief  in  the  Divine  Personality 
is  necessary  to  all  religion,  to  all  prayer.  Man's  religious 
consciousness  is  inexplicable,  if  that  which  is  highest  in  him,  . 
his  personality,  be  not  the  divine  image  in  him.  The  Bible 
is  full  of  the  divine  personality.  The  elements  of  personality 
are  self-consciousness  and  self-determination. 

§  10.  The  Relation  of  the  Personality  of  Ood  to  his  Absclide- 
ness.  Self-consciousness  and  self  determination,  conceived  in 
their  completeness,  lead  necessarily  to  this  idea  of  an  uncon- 
ditional being,  conditioning  itself.  An  absolute  Being,  too, 
that  has  the  ground  of  its  existence  in  itself,  and  which  is 
complete  in  itself,  is  inconceivable  except  as  it  is  self-deter- 
mining and  self-conscious. 

§  11.  God  as  One.  God  as  absolute  must  be  One  ;  for  two 
absolute  beings  would  limit  each  other.  The  recognition  of 
the  unity  of  God  is  the  basis  of  all  true  religion  :  John  xvii. 
8  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  Eph.  iv.  6  ;  1  Tim,  ii.  5.    Is.  xliv.  6. 

SECOND  HEAD  OP  DOCTRINE. 
THE  ATTRIBUTES  OP  GOD. 

§  12.  The  Idea  of  the  Attribvies  in  Oeneral.  The  attributes 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  both  the  fundamental  predicates 
of  the  divine  essence,  and  from  God's  agency  in  respect  to  the 
world.  They  embrace  positive  and  distinct  elements  of  the 
divine  nature  ;  and  give  an  actual,  though  limited,  knowledge 
of  God  :  1  Cor.  xiii.  9,  12.  They  must  also  express  real  dis- 
tinctions in  God  himself. 

§  13.  Division  of  the  Attributes.  1.  Absolute  or  Immanent; 
2.  Belative  or  Transitive — in  relation  to  the  world. 

§  14.  'Sources  ofth£  Divine  Attributes.  Partly  from  the  idea 
of  God  as  absolute  and  personal — the  immanent  attributes  ; 
partly  by  analogy  and  contrast,  and  by  reasoning  from  effect 
to  cause,  on  the  basis  of  facts  in  the  world,  in  man's  mind,  in 
history  and  in  redemption. 

FIRST  SUB-DIVISION  OP  THE  ATTRIBUTES. 
THE   IMMANENT  ATTRIBUTES   OF   GOD. 

§15.  Immutability;  or  God  above  the  Law  g^  Change. 
God  abides  in  his   being,  what  and  as  he  is.     He  needs  no 

Erocess  of  growth  or  development  to  realize  the  full  idea  of 
is  nature.    James  i.  17.     There  is  no  change  in  him  in  mor- 
al respects ;  this  is  implied  in  Psalm  cii.  27.  28. 
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§  16.  The  Eternity  (^  God.  Rom.  i.  20  ;  xvi.  26  ;  Gen.  xxi. 
33  ;  Isaiah  xl.  28.  The  popular  idea  of  eternity,  cstemitcs 
auccediva  is  expressed  iu  1  Tim.  v.  15,  16 :  Rev.  i.  4,  8,  Job, 
xxxvi.  26.  The  absolute  eternity — ceternitaa  simuUanea — all 
js  present  to  God — is  best  conceived  by  the  mode  in  which 
Christ  designates  his  being  with  the  Father  ;  John  iii.  13  (the 
present  tense  has  here  a  pregnant  sense),  John  viii.  58. 

§  17.  Spirituality  of  Ood.  God  is  spirit,  as  such  he  has  sim- 
plicity of  being.  John  iv.  24  ;  Rev.  i.  20  ;  1  Tim.  i.  17  ;  Col. 
1.  13,  15. 

§  18.  The  Immanent  Love  of  Ood.  Love  is  the  fundamental 
quality  of  the  divine  nature.  God  is  not  truly  known  except 
as  love :  1  John  iv.  7.  God  as  absolute  love  must  have  m 
himself  an  adequate  object.  Love  seeks  and  must  have  a 
personal  object ;  this,  in  God,  can  only  be  an  image  of  his  own 
perfection.  Hence  the  need  of  personal  distinctions  in  the 
divine  nature.  God  could  not  be  perfect  if  he  needed  the 
world  as  an  object  of  love  :  God  is  love.  1  John  iv.  8.  16 : 
John  xvii.  24. 

§  19.  The  Blessedness  of  God.  This  is  found  in  the  fullness 
and  harmony  of  the  divine  life  ;  and  God's  perfect  joy  in  the- 
absolute  internal  object  of  his  love  :  1  Tim.  i.  11  ;  vi.  15. 

SECOND  SUB-DIVISION  OF  THE  ATTRIBUTES. 
THE  TRANSITIVE   (RELATIVE)    ATTRIBUTES   OP    GOD. 

§20.  Introduction.  Scheme.  These  attributes  are  divided 
into  those  of  the  Divine  Intelligence,  and  of  the  Divine  Will. 
God^B  knowledge  and  will  are  inseparable  yet  distinguishable. 
The  attributes  of  the  Divine  Will,  again,  are  in  part  Ethical 
in  part  Met^iphysical — the  latter  as  referring  to  the  capacitiea 
of  the  Will. 

FIRST  ORDER.    ATTRIBUTES  OF  THE  DIVINE  WILL. 
I  ARTICLE.      ETHICAL  PROPERTIES  OP  THE   DIVINE  WILL. 

§  21.  The  Transitive  Love  of  God  (love  to  creatures)  can  not 
consist  in  the  communication  of  the  divine  essence,  for  this  is 
eternal.  But  it  is  found  in  communicating  himself  to  his  crea- 
tures so  as  to  promote  their  good  in  the  ordering  of  their 
lives  :  Matth.  v.  44.  48.  Sin  being  in  the  world,  even  evil 
may  become  a  wholesome  means  of  prepjiring  man  for  salva- 
tion :  2  Cor.  iv,  17  ;  Hebr.  xii.  10.  11  ;  Rev.  v.  3.  5  (Comp. 
Rom.  viii.  35,  with  verses  1  to  30,  in  respect  to  the  connection). 
That  the  divine  essence  is  the  essence  of  the  world  has  been 
falsely  inferred  from  2  Pet.  i.  3.  4. 
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§  22.  The  Hdineas  of  God.  The  holiness  of  God  is  his  eternal 
will  to  impart  his  fellowship  to  those  who  are  conformed  to 
his  will :  1  John  i.  5  ;  James  i.  13.  17  (God  is  the  cause  only 
of  good  in  nature)  ;  Dent,  xxxii,  4  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  14r-17  ;  Psalm  v. 
5.  Hence  the  moral  law  is  a  manifestation  in  human  conscious- 
ness of  the  divine  holiness  :  1  Pet.  i.  15.  16.  Holiness  oppos- 
ing evil  is  the  wrath  of  God :  Rev.  i.  16  ;  Eph.  ii.  3.  The  • 
holiness  of  God  has  its  root  in  the  divine  love. 

§  23.  The  Justice  of  God.  This  is  derived  from  holiness  ; 
the  latter  is  internal ;  the  justice  is  external.  God  is  just,  in 
that  it  is  his  holy  will  to  reward  those  who  obey  his  law,  and  to 
punish  those  who  oppose  this  law,  which  is  planted  by  God 
in  man's  native  constitution  ;  Rom.  iii.  56  ;  Rev.  xvi.  7  ;  1  Cor. 
iii.  8  ;  Eph.  vi.  8.  In  the  present  life,  man's  external  condi- 
tion is  imperfectly  harmonized  with  the  moral  state  of  the 
will ;  this  is  to  be  adjusted  in  a  future  state  of  being  :  Rom. 
ii.  6-10  (Jews  and  Greeks  here  stand  for  the  whole  race) ;  1 
Cor.  iv.  5  ;  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Man  as  a  creature  has  no  claim  to 
reward  on  God's  part,  since  obedience  is  obligatory,  and  he 
receives  from  God  the  power  to  obey  :  Luke  xvii.  8  ;  Rom.  xi. 
36.  God's  justice  in  our  natural  state  appears  only  as  punitive, 
on  account  of  the  relation  here  existing  between  moral  good 
and  the  blessings  now  conferred  only  through  the  divine 
favor.  Rom.  iii.  19.  20  ;  Gal.  iii.  10-13.  Yet  we  may  speak 
of  a  special  justice  of  God  in  the  way  of  reward,  in  relation  to 
those  who  have  become  just  through  faith  in  Christ,  the  re- 
storer of  the  order  of  grace.  2  Thess.  i.  6,  7  ;  Ropo.  ii.  5-7  ; 
Hebr.  vi.  10. 

Note.  The  Veracity  of  God.  This  springs  from  the  divine 
love,  which  makes  it  impossible  that  there  should  be  any 
contradiction  between  the  divine  wmII  and  mind,  and  the  divine 
revelation  :  Rom.  xv.  8  ;  1  Cor.  i.  9  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  13. 

Pity,  goodness,  mercy,  grace,  long-suffering — are  modifica- 
tions of  the  divine  love. 

n  Article.— METAPHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  DIVINE  WILL. 

§  24.  Omnipotence.  The  perfect  freedom  and  unlimited  power 
of  the  divine  will,  in  creating  and  changing  finite  existences : 
Matth.  xix.  26;  Ps.  cxv.  3;  Jer.  xxxii.  27;  Rom.xi.  36;  1  Cor. 
viii.  6. 

§  25.   Omnipresence.    The  unlimited  power  of  God^s  will,  as 
seen  in  sustaining  and  penetrating  all  finite  being  by  his  effi- 
ciency :  Matth.  x.  29;  Psalm  cxxxix.  7-13;  Jer.  xxiii.  24;  1  Cor.  . 
XV.  28  ;  Eph.  i.  23  (refers  to  spiritual  and  ethical  relations,  as 
appears  from  the  presens  eventuale.) 
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SECOND  ORDER^ATTRIBUTES  OF  THE  DIYINB  KNOWLEDGE. 

§  26.  The  Omniscience  of  Ood.  The  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative perfection  of  the  divine  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  re- 
spect to  what  is  both  possible  and  actual.  It  is  theoretically 
perfect,  t.  e.  the  absolute  agreement  of  knowledge  with  its  ob- 
ject :  1  John  iii.  20  (heart  is  here  equivalent  to  conscience) ; 
Acts  i.  24;  Hebr.  iv.  13;  Matth.  vi.  8;  x.  20;  Psalm  cxxxix.  1-fl. 

§  27.  The  Wisdom  of  God.  The  practical  perfection  of  the 
divine  knowledge,  t.  e.  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ends  of 
the  world  and  the  means  thereto ;  love  gives  the  measure : 
Rom.  xi.  33,  34 ;  Job  xii.  13.  The  highest  end  of  the  world  la 
the  perfect  fellowship  of  man  with  God  in  his  kingdom,  that 
is,  in  redemption  :  Eph.  iii.  8,  10  ;  Col.  ii.  23. 

THIRD  DIVISTON. 
THE  PERSONAL  DISTINCTIONS  IN  GOD — THE  DIVINE  TRINITY, 

§  28.  The  Origin  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
The  most  important  point  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  in  its  connexion  with  Christology.  The  testimony 
of  Christ  about  himself  and  the  nature  of  his  work,  led  to  the 
recognition  of  distinctions  in  God.  These  distinctions  can  not 
be  in  the'  essence  of  God — for  that  is  one  ;  nor  in  the  mere 
manifestation  of  God,  for  then  Christ  were  only  a  prophet;  but 
these  distinctions  must  be  personal,  as  Scripture  describes 
them.  Further,  the  very  idea  of  God,  as  love,  demands  these 
distinctions  ;  else  the  love  of  God  could  not  have  an  adequate 
object.  Christ  speaks  of  himself  as  the  object  of  divine  love 
before  the  creation  :  John  xvii.  24.  OiJy  Father  and  Son  are 
named  in  the  apostolical  salutations,  excepting  2  Cor.  xiii.  13, 
and  1  Pet.  i.  1,  2. 

§  29.  Difference  between  the  Ontological  (immanent)  Trinity, 
and  the  Trinity  in  the  Economy  {or  manifestation).  The  former 
is  a  purely  internal  relation  ;  the  latter  has  respect  to  the  will 
and  acts  of  God  in  relation  to  redemption  :  the  Father  sends 
the  Son  and  Spirit :  John  i.  3 :  Col.  i.  16 ;  Heb.  i.  2.  The 
connection  is  this :  man's  redemption  is  conceivable  only 
through  an  incarnation  of  God  ;  incarnation  is  inconceivable, 
if  there  be  not  eternal  personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead ; 
hence,  the  Trinity  in  the  manifestation  is  not  conceivable,  un- 
less there  be  an  ontological  Trinity. 

§  30.  The  Immanent  Trinity.  According  to  frequent  utter- 
ances of  Christ,  love  is  the  chief  expression  for  the  Trinitarian 
relation:  John  iii.  35;  v.  20;  x.  17;  xvii.  24-26  ;  Matth.  vii.  17. 
Love  is  absolute  when  met  by  an  equally  complete   return 
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on  the  part  of  the  loved  one:  John  iv.  34;  v.  20;  i.  18.  (In  con- 
sequence of  sin,  there  is,  however,  in  the  relation  of  God  to 
man,  love  to  those  who  do  not  love:  Rom.  v.  1-10;  Matth.  v.  44.) 
The  Unity  in  the  Trinity  is  numerical.  The  Scripture  in  many 
ways  sets  forth  the  difference  as  hypostatic,  1  John  i.  2  ;  as- 
cribes to  Christ  the  divine  nature  :  John  xx.  28  ;  Rom.  ix.  6; 
Phil.  ii.  6  ;  John  xvi.  15  ;  Col.  ii.  9  (that  is,  the  Father  hath 
communicated  himself  completely  to  the  Son.)  The  third  hy- 
postasis, the  Holy  Spirit,  is  represented  in  Scripture,  not  as  a 
created  being,  but  as  divine  in  the  strict  sense  :  Acts  v.  3,  4 ; 

1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20.  Yet  the  texts  on  the  relations  and  subsist- 
ence of  the  Spirit  refer  only  to  his  position  and  character  in 
the  manifestation  :  John  xv.  26 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  (See  §  20  Pro- 
leg.)  But  the  following  passages  teach,  that  the  Spirit  is  a  self- 
conscious  and  self-determining  person  :  1  Cor.  xii.  11 ;  Acts 
xiii.  2;  xv.  28  ;  Eph.  iv.  30  ;  Rom.  viii.  26,  28  :  John  v.  19,  30. 
His  connexion  with  Father  and  Son  is  stated  in  Matth.  xxviii.  19; 

2  Cor.  xiii.  13.  A  proceeding  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father 
and  Son  is  taught  in  John  xv.  26;  xiv.  16  (the  Spirit  is  mascu- 
line, personal).  The  immanent  process  in  God,  constituting 
the  personal  relations  of  Son  and  Spirit,  must  be  viewed  as 
eternal  in  consequence  of  the  divine  attribute  of  eternity  :  John 
xvii.  5,  24 ;  1  John  i.  1-3  ;  Col.  i.  15,  17  (begotten  first  before 
all  creation). 

§  31.  The  Trinity  as  Manifested  [in  the  Economtf).  The  eter- 
nal purpose,  grounded  in  the  love  of  Father,  to  brmg  the  world 
into  bemg,  is  unfolded  in  the  order  of  thought  (not  of  time),  in 
the  self-consciousness  of  the  Son,  in  the  form  of  the  concrete 
idea  of  the  world  :  Col.  i.  16,  17.  The  Son,  further,  mediates 
in  respect  to  the  coming  of  the  world  into  real  existence,  and 
by  his  agency  conditions  its  continuance  in  being  :  John  i.  3, 
10  ;  Col.  i.  16  ;  Hebr.  i.  2,  3.  To  the  Logos,  as  his  peculiar 
work,  is  ascribed  an  illuminating  influence  upon  the  human 
mind,  embracing  the  whole  human  race  :  John  i.  4,  5,  9,  10. 
The  Logos  is  in  a  general  sense  the  mediator  of  men  with  the 
Father,  although  his  incarnation  had  sin  for  its  ground  and 
reason:  Rom.  viii.  3  ;  Gal.  iv.  4,  5  ;  1  John  iv.  9,  10  ;  Hebr.  ii. 
14,  15.  The  name  Logos  is  given  to  the  second  hypost<\ sis,  be- 
cause he  is  considered  as  the  means  or  principle  of  the  revela- 
tion :  John  i.  1,  14;  Rev.  xix.  13;  Hebr.  iv.  12.  The  germs  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  contained  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Frov.  viii.  21-31),  where  there  is  an  anticipative  allusion  to  a 
universal  revealing  principle  in  God,  yet  without  distinct  re- 
cognition of  the  hypostatic  subsistence.  See  Is.  ix.  5,  6  ;  Mi- 
cah  V.  1  ;  Zech.  xii.  8  ;  Ps.  Ii.  13;  cxliii.  10 ;  Is.  xlviii.  16 ;  Joel 
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iii.  1,  2.  The  order  of  achieving  redemption  proceeds  from 
the  Father  by  the  sending  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit :  John  iii. 
34,  35;  xii.  49,  50.  The  Son,  by  his  incarnation  and  redemp- 
tive work,  brings  it  objectivelv  into  existence:  Matth.  xx.  28; 
1  Tim.  ii.  5,  6  ;  John  xii.  47  ;  t'hil.  ii.  6^8  ;  Rom.  v.  10.  The 
Holy  Spirit  applies  subjectively  the  completed  atonement, 
and  is  the  source  of  the  new  and  divine  life  developed  in  hu- 
manity :  John  vii.  39  ;  Rom.  v.  5;  viii.  16  ;  2  Cor.  i.  22  ;  Eph. 
i.  13, 14;  ii.  18.  In  the  Father,  divinity  is  separated  from  us, 
in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  it  comes  into  the  midst  of  us: 
Luke  xvii.  21  :  John  i.  26.  In  the  Holy  Spirit  God  works  in  us 
ever  present,  in  an  absolutely  internal  way  :  John  xiv.  16,17. 
The  Father  by  his  prevenient  grace  draws  men  to  the  Son,  to 
whom  he  has  committed  dominion  over  the  kingdom  of  God 
among  men:  John  vi.  37,  44;  xvii.  2;  Matth.  xi.27;  xxviii.  18; 
1  Cor.  XV.  27.  The  Son  points  us  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  as  a 
helper,  who  takes  his  place  and  completes  his  work:  John 
xiv.  25,  26  (see  §  19  Proleg.);  xvi.  13,  14  ;  Lukexxiv.  49;  Acts 
i.  6-8.  But  the  Spirit  teaches  us  to  know  the  Son  truly  as 
our  Lord,  and  glorifies  him  in  us  (1  Cor.  xii.  3  ;  John  xv/26 ; 
xvi.  14 — see  §19  Proleg.);  and  so  we  have,  through  the 
Son,  in  the  Spirit,  access  to  the  Father  as  the  beginning  and 
end  of  all  things  :  1  Cor.  xv.  28;  xii.  6;  viii.  6.  (Compare  §11 
above,  and  the  next  section). 

The  chief  Biblical  proof  of  the  Trinity  as  a  whole  is  not  to 
be  sought  in  1  John  v.  7  (the  text  is  spurious  ;  waiei*  here  re- 
fers to  baptism,  and  llocd  to  Christ's  death);  but  Matth.  xxviii. 
19  (the  formula  of  baptism) ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  13  ;  1  Pet.  i.  1,2; 
1  Cor.  xii.  4-6. 

§  32.  T'he  Ecclesiastical  Development  of  the  Doctrine  (f  the 
Trinity,  The  Atlianasiau  doctrine  is  essentially  right  and 
Scriptural  ;  the  objections  of  rationalism  are  obviated,  when 
it  is  seen,  that  the  object  is  not  to  evince  the  necessity  of  the 
Trinity  on  rational  grounds,  but  only  to  show  its  possibility, 
and  its  harmony  with  rational  truth.  The  church  doctrine  is 
incorrect  so  far  as  it  exchides  all  subordination  of  the  Son  in 
respect  of  dignity  within  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence: 
John  v.  19,  26  ;  \  Cor.  i.  3;  iii.  23  ;  'Hebr.  ii.  11.  The  mono- 
theistic principle  of  the  Christian  faith  is  sometimes  in  Scrip- 
ture expressly  referred  to  the  Father  in  distinction  from  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit :  John  xvii.  8  (this  refers  not  to  the  imma- 
nent relation;  but  to  the  incarnation)  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6  (against 
Eantheism) ;  John  xiv.  28  (not  to  be  pressed  ;  Christ  is  not 
ere  speaking  dogmatically).  Subordination  is  implied  in  the 
dependence  of  the  Son^s  personal  subsistence  upon  the  Father. 
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FOURTH  DIVISION. 

THE  DIVINE  AGENCY  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  WORLD  APiJlT  FROM  THE 

REDEMPTIVE  ECONOMY. 

§33.  Creation  and  Preservation.  No  other  transition  from 
God  to  the  world  can  be  found,  except  the  absolute  causalitv 
of  his  eternal  love.  So  far  as  the  world  is  the  work  of  the  Di- 
vine will,  it  is  the  expression  of  the  Divine  idea,  and  the  reve- 
lation of  the  transitive  (reLitivo)  attributes  of  God  :  and  thus 
it  is  a  harmonious  and  orderly  totality— a  Cosmos  :  Rev.  i.  20 ; 
Actsxvii.  24  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  4;  Rev.  i v.  11;  Gen.  i.  31 ;  Psalmxcii.  6; 
civ.  24 ;  Is.  xi.  26, 29.  If  the  world  has  not  a  real  being,  the  will 
of  God  must  bo  impotent.  If  it  is  real,  there  is  a  twofold  pro- 
cess in  it,  one  from  God,  the  other  from  itself.  This  pro- 
cess is  mediated  by  its  conservation  through  Divine  power,  sus- 
taining and  dynamically  penetrating  the  efficiency  of  the 
Eowers  of  nature  ;  John  v,  17  ;  Psalm  civ,  29,  30 ;  Heb.  i,  3. 
r  preservation  be  a  continual  creation,  the  freedom  of  the 
creature  is  annulled.  Yet  the  creative  power  of  God  intro- 
duces all  the  relative  beginnings  that  are  found  in  the  midst 
of  the  world's  development.  Thus  Paul  designates  redemp- 
tion as  a  second  creation :  Gal.  vi,  15  ;  Eph.  ii,  10  ;  iv,  24. 

§  34.  The  Creative  Energy  of  Ood.  The  doctrine  of  creation 
is  opposed  by  pantheism,  by  dualism,  and  by  the  theory  of 
emanation.  The  formula  of  "  creation  from  nothing"  means 
that  the  free  will  of  God  is  the  exclusive  causality  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  world.  This  formula  is  not  found  in  Scripture  : 
Heb.  xi,  3,  means  that  the  visible  did  not  proceed  from  other 
things  that  appear  :  Rom.  iv,  17,  means  "  He  rules  over  what 
is  not  as  over  what  is."  The  Scripture  teaches  that  the 
Father  created  the  world  through  the  Son,  and  preserves  it 
through  him  :  John  i,  310  ;  1  Cor.  viii,  6  ;  Col.  i,  16  ;  Heb. 
i,  2, 3.  The  world  was  created  not  ante  tempm  nor  in  tempore, 
hut  cum  tempore ;  time  and  the  world  are  correlative.  That 
the  world-time  is  limited  a  parte  ante  is  implied  in  John  xvii, 
5,  24  ;  Eph.  i,  4  ;  and  more  definitely  by  the  fact  that  a  defin- 
ite action  is  revealed  as  bringing  the  world  into  being  :  Gen. 
i,  1  ;  Mk.  xiii,  18  ;  Kev.  iv,  11  ;  x,  6,  The  creation  of  the 
world  by  the  Son  was  incorrectly  proved,  by  many  of  the 
Church  fathers,  from  the  passages  in  which  the  PVM^  of  God 
is  spoken  of  2  Pet.  iii,  5  ;  Ps.  xxxlii,  6. 

§35.  The  Preserving  Agency  of  God.  God  preserves  the 
world  in  its  special  orders,  genera  and  species,  each  within 
the  limits  put  to  its  duration  by  the  Divine  plan :  Matth.  vi, 
26,  30  ;  X,  29,  30.     The  divine  agency  so  penetrates  that  of  the 
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creature,  that  the  agency  is  not  partly  from  Grod  and  partly 
from  the  creature,  but  at  the  same  time  from  God  and  the 
creature.  No  valid  distinction  can  be  made  between  con- 
servatio  and  concur»ii8* 

§  36.  2'he  Divine  Government  of  the  World.  The  all-compre- 
hensive end  of  the  world  is,  the  union  of  all  personal  ereatures, 
who  do  not  withstand  the  divine  will,  in  a  Kingdom  of  God, 
in  the  completion  of  which  evil  vanishes,  and  the  life  of  per- 
sonal creatures  is  perfected  bv  their  completed  fellowship 
with  God :  1  Cor.  xv,  28  ;  2  CoV.  iii,  18  ;  Eph.  iv,  13  ;  1  John 
iii,  2.  God's  government  of  the  world  is  rightly  seen  in  all 
its  connexions  and  relations  only  from  its  focal  point  of  re- 
demption, for  which  the  race  was  prepared  :  Acts  xvii,  26,  27, 
30,  31 ;  Rom.  xi,  32,  33.  Since  the  connexion  between  cause 
and  effect  in  the  world  as  a  whole  is  of  an  elastic  nature,  the 
cdl-seeing  knowledge  of  the  omnipresent  Omnipotence  of  God 
has  the  power  so  to  order  free  causes  that  they  subserve  his 
ends  :  Matth.  xxvi,  54  ;  Rom.  ix,  10, 11  ;  Acts,  ii,  23  :  Gen.  i, 
21  ;  Jer.  x,  23.  Physical  evils,  such  as  sickness  ana  death, 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  limit  of  all  finite  exist- 
ence, for  otherwise  the  hope  of  the  Christian  church,  that  it 
will  at  last  be  freed  from  it,  is  a  delusion  :  Rom.  viii,  18,  25 ; 
Rev.  vii,  16,  17.  The  reason  wh^  evil  clings  to  the  earthly 
life  of  man  is  to  be  found  in  the  sinfulness  ot  the  human  race: 
John  ix,  3  ;  Rom.  v,  12 ;  vi,  23.  But  even  evil,  through  the 
overruling  power  of  God,  must  subserve  the  revelation  of 
the  divine  glory :  John  xi,  4 ;  ix,  3 ;  Rom.  viii,  28  ;  Jas.  i, 
2-4.  Tlie  great  promises  given  to  praj'er  all  pre8up[)08e  that 
the  soul  ot  the  prayer  is  genuine  piety :  Matth.  vii,  7-11 ; 
Mark  xi,  24  ;  Jas.  i,  5,  6  ;  Luke  xviii,  1-8  ;  John  ix,  31. 

§  37.  0/  Miracles.  A  miracle  is  an  occurrence  in  the 
sphere  of  nature,  effected  by  a  causality  absolutely  above  na- 
ture. Hence  Scripture  says  that  God  alone  can  work  a  real 
miracle  ;  John  v,  36  ;  iii,  2  ;  xiv,  10.  So  far  as  God  ordinarily 
makes  use  of  men  as  the  organs  of  his  miraculous  power,  this 
gift  has  an  analogy  with  other  habitual  gifts :  1  Cor.  xii,  10, 
28,  29.  When  wonders  are  said  to  be  wrought  by  demoniacal 
agency,  this  is  only  a  delusive  imitation  of  real  miracles,  prob- 
ably through  unknown  powers  of  nature :  Matth.  xxiv,  24  ; 
Rev.  xiii,  13  ;  2  Tliess.  ii,  9.  Miracles  are  possible  ;  for  only 
natural  forces  arc  limited  by  the  laws  ot  nature,  but  tliat 
supernatural  causiU  energy,  wiiich  produces  the  miracle,  is  not 
thus  limited. 
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PART  SECOND  OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

THE  DOOTRm  BBBPSOTDirO  MAN  AS  PBKBUPP06SD  Dl  TBS  DOOTBOn 

OV  BHDSMPTIOir. 

Ifdrodmetum.  The  Nature  of  Man  is  to  be  first  considered, 
and  then  Hnman  Depravity. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
THB    NATURE    OF    HAM. 

%  39.  The  Oenertd  Position  of  Mem  in  Creation.  On  the  side 
of  nature  he  belongs  to  the  earth  in  the  highest  sphere  of  its  de- 
velopment {Gten.  ii.  7) ;  spiritually  he  is  made  m  the  ima^e  of 
God  and  immortal ;  thus  he  is  the  wonderful  bond  of  two  wholly 
different  spheres  of  being  :  Acts  xvii.  28,  29.  The  creation 
of  the  world  is  complete  in  man  :  Gen.  xi.  26,  27  ;  Gen.  ii.  2. 

§  40.  TheEltmmt8(/ HurnanNatwre.  The  Scriptare  usually 
irpeaksofmanasmade  up  of  body  and  soul.  Sometimes  a  three- 
fold division  (trichotomy)  is  implied — body,  soul  and  spirit :  1 
Thess.  V.  28  ;  Hebr.  iv.  12 ;  Phil.  i.  7  ("  spirit ''  here  refers  to 
man's  relation  to  Gk)d,  "  soul "  to  his  relation  to  the  phenome- 
nal world).  See  also  Matth.  xxvi.  38  (*'  soul  ^  here  in  contrast 
with  "body")  ;  Luke  ii.  85  ;  John  xii.  27  ;  xi.  83  (•* spirit** 
includes  feeling  as  well  as  thought  and  will)  ;  Matth.  xxvi.  41 ; 
Luke  x.  21 ;  Cor.  ii.  14  (the  "  physical "  man  is  here  the 
"natural");  Jas.  iii.  15  ("physical"  is  earthly).  The  soul, 
when  distinguished  from  the  spirit,  is  the  living  principle  of  the 
body,  including  the  senses  and  natural  desires.  "  Spirit  "  in 
man  includes  personality,  self-consciousnest«,  reason,  conscience, 
knowledge  of  God  :  Rom.  viii.  16  ;  yet  it  is  capable  of  perver- 
sion and  corruption ;  2  Cor.  viii.  1 ;  £ph.  iv.  23,  24  ;  1  Thess. 
V.  23 ;  (this  passage  refers  not  to  the  first  but  to  the  new 
creation). 

The  old  Protestant  theology  held  that  the  image  of  God  in 
man  consisted  in  his  connected  holiness,  justice  and  wisdom, 
on  the  basis  of  the  two  passages  :  Eph.  iv.  24 ;  Gol.  iii.  10 
("him  that  created  "  in  Christ  as  Saviour).  But  the  Scrip- 
tures represent  the  divine  image  as  remaining  after  the  fall : 
Jas.  iii.  9  ((J/*o?<»<yi?  is  moral  likeness  in  contrast  with  eixoov) ; 
(Jen.  ix.  6  ;  Acts  xvii.  28,  29  ;  1  John  iv.  20.  The  passages, 
Rom.  viii.  29  and  2  Cor.  iii.  18,  also  show  that  the  "  create  " 
in  Col.  iii.  10  and  Eph.  iv.  24,  refers  to  the  new  creation  of  man 
in  Christ.  The  image  of  God  in  the  new  creation  is  religious 
and  moral ;  in  the  first  creation,  it  is  metaphysical.  Acts  xvii. 
27-29  refers  to  this  first  image  in  the  phrase  "  offspring  of 
God," 

28 
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§  41.  The  Freedom  of  Man.  Man's  real  freedom  is  found 
in  commanion  with  God.  This  real  freedom  presupposeB  a 
formal  freedom,  the  power  of  self-determination.  From  the 
testimony  of  the  Bible  to  man's  real  freedom,  we  infer  that  it 
implies  formal  freedom  :  John  viii.  33,  36  ;  Bom.  viii.  21 ;  2 
Cor.  iii.  17  ;  Jas.  i.  25  ;  ii.  12.  It  testifies  directly  to  this  free- 
dom (1)  by  calling  on  man  to  decide  between  life  and  death : 
Deut.  XXX.  15,  16  ;  (2)  by  making  man's  seeking  and  willing 
the  condition  of  his  salvation :  Matth.  xi.  12  ;  Uebr.  iii.  18 ; 
Lnke  xi.  5-13  ;  Matth.  xii.  7  ;  xxiii.  37  ;  John  v.  30.  It  is  also 
attested  by  remorse  and  the  sense  of  guilt. 

§  42.  Maris  Freedom  and  Ood^s  Ommsdenoe.  Augustine 
says  God's  knowledge  is  eternal ;  others  say,  God  knows  the 
tree  act  as  free.  Neither  of  these  solutions  avails.  Knowledge 
as  such  is  not  causative,  as  is  will.  The  divine  knowledge  in 
relation  to  man's  free  act  must  be  viewed  in  this  way — ^that 
God  in  absolute  freedom  allows  his  intelligence  to  be  deter 
mined  by  its  object. , 

§  43.  The  Law.  A  created  will  can  not  be  absolutely  self 
determined  J  it  must  be  subject  to  God  and  his  will,  that  is 
to  a  law.  Moral  law  is  the  expression  of  the  idea  of  a  personal 
creature  in  the  form  of  command.  Man  must  be  under  law  in 
the  beginning  and  progress  of  his  development :  Matth.  v. 
17-19  (law  is  here  the  essence  of  the  moral  law) ;  Q^n.  ii.  16, 
17.  When  man  has  realized  the  idea  of  the  law,  it  has  tor  him 
no  further  application  (1  Tim.  i.  9),  for  his  life  and  the  law  are 
one. 

SECOND    DIVISION. 
THE  DKPBAVTTY   OP   MAN. 

§  44.  Introduction.  The  possibility  ol  sin  is  given  in  man^ 
formal  freedom  ;  it  is  a  necessary  possibility.  But  the  actuaUty 
of  sin  is  in  its  very  nature  arbitrary,  and  can  not  be  rationally 
constructed  ;  for  sin  is  a  breaking  loose  from  all  rational  con- 
nexions. It  is  the  liberum  arbitriumy  formal  freedom,  sundered 
from  its  relation  to  real  freedom.  It  is  an  accident,  as  contrast- 
ed with  metaphysical  neccessity,  but  not  as  contrasted  with 
what  is  intentional. 

FIRST  HEAD  OF  DOafRINE. 

HUMAN   DEPRAVrry. 
FIRST  SUBDIVISION— Sm. 

§  45.  The  Essence  of  Sin.    Sin  is  not  a  negation,  a  want  of 
good,  but  enmity  against  God :  Rev.  v.  10 ;  viii.  7 ;  Ool.  i. 
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21  ;  1  John  iii.  8  ;  John  iii.  36  ;  Pa.  v.  6,  6.  Paul  does  indeed 
represent  the  flesh  {cfapS)  as  the  source  of  sin  ;  but  he  does 
not  mean  by  this  man's  corporeal  nature,  but  human  nature,  as 
living  in  and  for  itself,  sundered  from  God  and  opposed  to  him  : 
Bom.  vii.  14  ;  Gal.  v.  19  ;  Eph.  ii.  3.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
real  principle  of  moral  excellence  is  found  in  man's  giving  him- 
self wholly  to  God  :  Matth.  xix.  17  ;  Bom.  xiv.  7-8  ;  2  Cor.  v. 
16  ;  Gal.  ii.  20.  In  sin,  selfishness  is  seen  as  absolute,  in  place 
of  G<xl.  Sin  in  its  inmost  nature  is  self-seeking  {adhataucht) ; 
Luke  XV.  12,  13  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  2.  Holiness,  on  the  other  hand  is 
in  its  inmost  essence,  love :  Matth.  xxii.  37 1  Kom.  xiii.  10.  Sin 
manifests  itself  first  in  the  attempt  of  man,  in  his  own  strength, 
to  become  as  God  :  Gen.  iii.  3  ;  in  its  higher  evolution,  as  pos- 
itive opposition  and  hatred  to  God'  and  Christ :  John  xv.  23, 
24  ;  in  its  highest  Bta^e,  as  open  rebellion  of  man  (the  £go) 
deifying  himself:  2  Thess.  ii.  4.  When  the  mind  is  turned 
away  irom  God,  man  falls  into  a  slavish  dependence  on  the 
oatward  world :  1  John  ii.  15-17.  With  this  arise  disorder 
and  distraction  of  the  sensuous  nature  and  the  appetites,  and 
opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  spirit :  Rom.  vii.  21-23. 

§  46.  The  Univeraality  of  Sin  in  the  Human  Race.  Sin  is 
not  sporadic,  but  a  general  characteristic  of  the  race  :  Bom. 
iii.  9  (not  Jews  and  heathen  then  alone,  but  the  whole  of  man- 
kind) ;  iii,  20,  23  ;  v.  12  ^*  death  '*  here  means  moral  corruption 
aa  hereditary  ; "  in  that,  not  **  in  quo,'-  but  "  ideo  quod,"  **  adde 
quod  ") ;  Gal.  iii.  22  ;  Eph.  ii.  3  ;  1  John  i.  8  ;  Ps.  cxliii.  2  ; 
Prov.  XX.  9  ;  Eccl.  vii.  20.  The  New  Testament  represents 
redemption  as  made  for  the  whole  world,  and  so  implies  that 
the  whole  world  needs  it,  is  sinful :  John  iii.  16  ;  vi.  51 ;  xii. 
47.  It  knows  of  no  other  salvation  than  that  in  Christ,  and  no 
one  attains  this  without  repentance  and  regeneration  :  John 
i.  12  ;  xiv.  6  ;  Acts  iv.  12  ;  Mark  xvi.  16  ;  Matth.  iv.  17  ;  Mark 
i.  15  ;  vi.  12  ;  Luke  xxiv.  47  ;  John  iii.  3,  5.  Hence  those  who 
do  not  come  to  Christ  are  called  evil,  from  the  absolute  point 
of  view  :  Luke  xi.  13.  And  yet  even  among  those  who  are 
not  redeemed  there  are  elements  of  a  nobler  activity,  spring- 
ing from  reverence  for  the  claims  of  conscience  :  John  xviii. 
37  (but  Pilate  had  not  this  desire  for  the  truth) ;  Acts  x.  35 
(implies  reception  into  his  fellowship)  ;  Bom.  ii.  14 :  vii.  22  ; 
Luke  X.  30-37  (the  good  Samaritan) ;  1  Cor.  xi.  7  ;  James  iii. 
9  ;  Uen.  i.  6. 

§  47.  Sin  08  Found  in  the  Race,  It  does  not  originate  at 
any  one  moment  of  the  indvidual  life,  but  it  only  manifests  it- 
self and  comes  into  consciousness  :  Kom.  vii.  7-9  (**  dead  ''  is 
here  used  relatively,  of  the  slumbering  power  of  sin).    The 
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earliest  life  of  children  is  a  period  of  relative  innocence ;  the 
gems  of  sin  are  not  ^et  developed  :  Matth.xviii.  8  (that  is,  come 
to  Christ  as  confidingly  as  children) ;  Matth.  xix.  14  ;  1  Cor. 
xiv.  20.  With  the  awakened  knowledge  (conscionsness)  of  tha 
moral  law  is  always  connected  a  sense  of  antagonism  thereto : 
Bom.  iv.  15  ;  vii.  9-13.  Human  life  in  every  individiial  is  from 
the  beginning  attainted  with  a  propensi^  to  sin :  John  iii.  6 
('*  flesh/'  viz.  that  which  by  itself  is  not  ntted  to  have  part  in 
the  kingdom  of  God) ;  Rom.  v.  12,  19 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  14  ;  Ps.  IL 
7  (the  idea  of  guilt  is  not  here  essentially  predominant)  Gen. 
vui.  21 ;  Job  xiv.  4. 

§  48.  The  Different  Grades  of  Mond  Oorrupium.  States  of 
sin  produce  acts  of  sin  ;  acts  01  sin  react,  confirming  the  sin* 
ful  state.  The  first  stage  of  corruption  is  a  rude  moral  con- 
dition, with  no  full  consciousness  01  opposition  to  ilie  divine 
law.  (See  Rom.  vii,  7-9).  In  the  second  stage  there  is  a  con- 
scious conflict  of  conscience  with  the  sinful  desires.  In  the 
third  stage,  actual  sin,  by  constant  repetition,  attains  invinci- 
ble power.  (Matth.  vii,  17  :  xii,  38-35.)  It  is  the  state  of  ob- 
duracy :  Matth.  xiii,  15 ;  Isaiah  vi,  9-10 ;  Rom.  xi,  7  ;  Dent 
xxix,  3  ;  John  ix,  39  j  Luke  ii,  34.  This  obduracy  (hardeninj^ 
is  referred  to  the  divine  agency,  so  far  as  there  comes  a  crisis, 
in  the  divine  revelation,  m  which  those  that  offend  God  are 
impelled  onward  and  downward  in  their  course  of  moral  cor- 
ruption, are  not  left  as  they  are  found :  John  xii,  40  ;  Exod. 
iv,  21 ;  Deut.  ii,  20  ;  Rom.  ix,  18  ;  Pet.  ii,  8.  This  state  be- 
comes most  sinful,  when  preceded  by  some  experience  of  the 
inward  workings  of  divine  grace  :  Matth.  xii,  45  ;  1  John  v, 
16-17.    (Sin  unto  death  designates  total  apostacy  from  Christ). 

SECOND  SUBDIVISION — GUILT  AND   PUNISHMENT. 

§  49.  The  Essence  of  OuUt.  With  sin  is  connected  guilt ; 
and  this  has  its  foundation  in  the  free  self-decision  of  a  person 
bound  to  render  satisfaction  to  law :  Rom.  iii,  19  ;  Jas.  ii,  10 ; 
Matth.  vi,  12  ;  Luke  xiii,  4.    From  this  it  follows  that  the  last 

ground  of  sin  is  in  the  free  self-determination  of  the  subject, 
ruilt  is  personal.  There  is  also  a  common  guilt :  the  mdi* 
vidul  is  in  his  sin  closely  interlocked  with  the  development  of 
the  whole  race  ;  but  still  sin  makes  the  individual  guilty  be- 
cause it  is  based  in  his  personal  self-decision. 

§  50.  The  Universality  of  ChiUt.  This  follows  from  the  uni- 
versality of  sin  ;  but  it  is  also  expressly  taught  by  Scripture  : 
Rom  iii,  9  ;  John  iii,  3-6  ;  Ephes.  ii,  3  :  Rom .  v,  18  ;  2  tjor.  v, 
15-19 ;  1  Tim.  ii,  6  ;  1  John  ii,  2. 
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§  51.  The  D^erence  if  actwd  Sina  in  Ih^pect  to  OuxU.  The 
Scriptures  declare  that  intentional  sins,  sins  against  conscience, 
bave  a  greater  degree  of  guilt  than  unintentional — -peccata  in- 
vcluntaria:  John  xv,  22-24  ;  Luke  xii,  47-49  ;  xxiii,  34.  Sins 
of  malice  are  greater  than  sins  of  infirmity.  Sin  comes  to  its 
heieht,  and  its  greatest  degree  of  guilt,  in  the  sin  against  the 
Hofy  Ghost :  Matth.  xii,  30-31 ;  Luke  xii,  10.  (1  John  v,  16-18 
does  not  refer  to  this,  but  to  total  apostasy  from  Christ). 

§  52.  EvU  CM  the  Punishment  of  ISin,  Chastisement  differs 
from  punishment,  as  presupposing  the  relation  of  children  to 
a  Father:  1  Cor.  xi,  32  ;  Hebr.  xi,  6-10  (in  the  "father  of 
flpirits"  is  a  support  to  the  theories  of  pre-existence  and  crea- 
tionism).  Rev.  iii,  10  ;  Rom.  ii,  5-9  ;  Hebr.  x,  26.  In  chastise- 
ment Glod  appears  as  a  Father  ;  in  punishment  as  a  judge — 
the  one  comes  from  the  love  of  Goa,  the  other  from  his  noly 
wrath.  By  punishment  the  authority  of  the  law  is  upheld, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  this. 

§  53.  The  different  Kinds  of  Punishment,  Natural  punish- 
menta,  so  called,  taken  strictly,  are  also  positive.  We  must 
also  distinguish  between  punishments  in  tnis  world  and  in  the 
fbture  life.  Punishment,  like  sin,  is  common  to  all  mankind  ; 
but  a  higher  degree  of  suffering  is  not  always  evidence  of  a  high 
degree  of  guilt :  John  iv,  1 ;  Luke  xiii,  4-5.  Later  generations 
must  often  suffer  for  the  sins  of  earlier  :  Ex.  xx,  5  ;  Matth. 
zxiii,  32.    The  pangs  of  an  evil  conscience  are  the  height  of 

?unishment  internally.  Externally,  death  is  the  highest  degree. 
*o  consider  death  as  merely  natural  is  forbidden  by  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  :  Rom.  v.  12.  Comp. 
Gen.  ii,  17  ;  iii,  19.  That  God  punishes  sin  is  seen  in  the 
state  of  obduracy.  (See  §  48).  Sin  enslaves  him  who  com- 
mits it :  Rom.  i,  24 ;  1  Thess.  ii,  11. 

SECOND  HEAD  OF  DOCTRINE. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  HUMAN   CORRUPTION. 

FIRST  SUB-DIVISION.     THE  MYSTERY  OF  OUR  NATIVE 

PERSONAL  GUILT. 

§  54.  Sin  is  universal,  and  comes  by  descent ;  and  yet  it  im- 
plies guilt,  and  personal  self-determination.  This  contradiction 
can  only  be  solved  by  supposing  an  intelligible  self  decision 
in  a  timeless  pre^xistent  state.  The  church  doctrine  does 
not  meet  this  difficulty.  AusrU'^tino  derived  imputation  from 
Rom.  V,  12,  falsely  renrlering  it  "in  quo  ;"  while  it  means "ideo 
quod'' — seeing  that.    Hebr.  vii,  10  argumeTdum  ad  kominem. 
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SECOND  SUB-DIYISION.      OBIGINAL  BIN. 

§  55.  The  Original  Sin  of  the  Individual  as  hereditary.  Our 
native  moral  corruption  nas  other  sources  than  the  sin  com- 
mitted in  a  prefexistent  timeless.  This  is  proved  by  hereditiry 
forms  of  sin.  But  what  is  thus  transmitted  belongs  to  the 
soul  (psyche)  and  not  to  the  spirit  (pneunux).  This  hereditary 
sin  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  first  man.  Our  theory  medi- 
ates between  pre^'xistence,  traducianism,  and  creatianism.* 

§  56.  The  Primeval  State  of  Man  in  Time.  That  the  race 
is  descended  from  one  pair  can  not  be  disproved  by  science. 
The  narrative  in  Gen.  i.  26, 27  ;  ii,  15-23  is  referred  to  as  histo- 
rical in  the  New  Testament :  Matth.  xix,  4  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45 ; 
Rom.  V.  12.  The  previous  sin  of  man  (§54)  must  be  consid- 
ered (to  harmonize  with  the  narrative  in  Genesis)  as  at  first  hid- 
den and  unconscious.  Man's  original  state  in  the  earth  wa8 
one  of  unconscious  childlike  innocence,  not  knowing  good  and 
evil.  The  Scripture  represents  sin  and  its  consequences  as 
coming  into  the  world  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam  :  Rom.  v. 
15-19  (the  obedience  in  verso  19  in  Christ's  passive  obedience : 
the  "many"  means  all  who  believe);  John  viii.  44  ("your 
father  the  devil,"  in  contrast — not  with  Christ  as  Son  of  (Sod, 
for  then  it  might  imply  dualism — but  with  the  divine  sonship 
they  ascribed  to  themselves  ;  "  murderer  from  the  beginninp 
refers  not  to  Cain,  but  to  the  coming  of  death  into  the  world; 
the  "  beginning,"  not  absolute,  but  the  beginning  of  human  his- 
tory); 1  Cor.  XV.  21.22  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  3  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  14. 

§  57.  The  Temptation  and  Fall.  It  is  probable  even  on  inter- 
nal grounds  that  a  temptation  by  a  being  opposed  to  holiness 
preceded  the  fall.  The  serpent  in  Genesis  is  Satan  :  John 
viii.  44;  Rev.  xii.  9.  (See  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom 
of  Sol.  ii.  23-24.)  To  bring  man's  latent  perverse  will  into 
open  transgression,  the  tempter  appealed  to  his  pride — that 
he  should  bo  as  God.  After  the  fall  man's  moral  corruption 
penetrated  his  whole  psychical  nature,  and  is  so  transplanted. 
The  sinfulness  as  hereditary  does  not  involve  guilt ;  but  it  is 
the  medium  by  which  "  the  transcendent  self-perversion  of 
man's  spirituality  is  transmitted"  to  his  whole  temporal  mode 
of  being. 

§  58.  Death  a/i  tJie  Gonseqiienoe  of  Sin.  Scripture  declares 
that  the  possibility  of  the  dissolution  of  the  human  body  was 

*  A  candid  and  thorough  examinjition  of  MaUer's  theory  of  preexistenee  is 
ffiren  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Th.  L.  Ernesti,  General  Superintendent,  Wolfenbattel,  In 
his  work  Vom  Unprunf^e  der  Siinde.  Bd.  2, 1862,  pp.  1-274,  He  shows  that  it 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  Paul. 
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originally  grounded  in  man's  earthly  and  material  nature:  1  Cor. 
XV.  42,  44,  60,  53  ;  Gen.  ii.  7  ;  iii.  19.  Yet  the  actual  introduc- 
tion of  ein,  and  the  neceasity  of  being  subject  to  it,  are  repre- 
sented as  the  punishment  of  sin :  Roro.  vi.  23  ;  viii.  10 ;  2  Cor. 
V.  1-4  (this  makes  against  the  view  that  Adam  before  the  fall 
was  strictly  immortal).  This  enigma  is  resolved  by  what  is 
said  in  Gten.  iii.  22,  of  the  tree  of  life  ;  the  tninsitiou  to  a 
higher  state  was  conditioned  on  eating  its  fruit.  Christ's 
ascension,  too.  implies,  that  death  is  not  necessary  to  human 
nature  as  such  ;  else  he  must  have  died  again  after  his  resur- 
rection before  his  ascension.  The  original  destination  of  man 
was,  not  to  suffer  death,  but  to  be  transformed  into  a  glorious 
body. 

§59.  Chneral  BestiU.  The  human  race,  bound  by  guilt  and 
sin.  has  no  power  in  itself  to  attain  to  fellowship  with  God. 
The  need  of  redemption,  and  the  susceptibility  thereto,  are 
the  highest  capacities  that  remain  to  man. 

APPENDIX  TO  PART  IL 

OF  PERSONAL  CHEATED  BEINGS  OTHER  THAN  MAN  :    OF  GOOD  AND 

EVIL  ANGELS. 

§  60.  Oeneral  Statements,  Angels  are  not  the  constant 
organs  and  ministers  of  divine  providence.  They  appear  only 
at  remarkable  turning-points  of  history :  at  the  greatest  of 
these,  the  coming  of  Cnrist,  their  office  is  proclamation  and 
praise  :  Luke  i,  26  ;  Matth.  iv,  1 ;  Mark  xvi,  5  ;  John  xx,  12; 
Acts  i,  10  ;  1  Pet.  i,  12  ;  also,  1  Cor.  xv,46  ;  Gal.  iii,  19  ;  Matth. 
xiii,  39  :  Hebr.  i,  14  ;  (spirits,  not  corporeal  with  a  spiritual 
body ;  their  service  has  respect  to  the  eschatolojry) :  Hebr.  ii,  2. 
The  doctrine  respecting  good  and  evil  angels  is  important, 
since  the  evil  show  us  the  real  nature  and  results  of  sm  ;  the 
good,  that  sin  is  not  a  necessity  for  created  beings.  It  also 
proves  that  there  are  beines  among  whom  there  is  not  as  in 
man,  a  state  of  indecision  between  good  and  evil.  They  also 
are  to  appear  at  the  last  judgment :  Matth.  xiii,  39. 

§  61.  The  Holy  Angds.  In  this  order  of  creation  there  is 
revealed  a  manifold  variety  of  gifts  and  powers  :  Eph.  i,  21  ; 
iii,  10  ;  Col.  i,  16.  They  surpass  men  in  power  and  knowl- 
edge, and  proclaim  God's  messages  to  man  :  Gen.  xxii,  12  ; 
Luke  i,  11;  ii,  9  ;  are  free  from  sin  :  Matth.  xviii,  10  :  though 
as  creatures  not  absolutely  perfect :  Job  iv,  18.  They  have 
spiritual  bodies  ;  Luke  xx,  36  ;  1  Cor.  xv,  40.  Their  essential 
traits  are  given  in  the  early  books,  Gen.,  Ex.,  Isaiah,  Job, 
Psalms  :  special  names  (Gabriel,  Michael)  after  the  Babylonian 
exile. 
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§  62.  The  EvU  Angels.  There  is  nothing  cootradictorj  in 
the  idea  of  a  created  being,  whose  will  is  whcJly  merged  in  ein. 
The  dualistic  view,  that  Satan  was  originally  evilyie  refntedby 
Scripture,  which  represents  him  as  changed  from  a  holy  to  a 
sinful  state,  by  self-perversion  :  2  Pet.  li,  4 ;  Jade  6 ;  John 
xvi,  11  ;  Rom.  xvi,  20  ;  1  John  iii,  8  :  ("beginning"  that  is  of 
man's  history  :  see  John  viii,  44.)  The  fsiil  of  a  being  so 
much  higher  than  man  would  naturally  end  in  a  deeper  per- 
version and  blindness  :  John  viii,  44 ;  Eoh.  vi,  12*  The  mode 
of  the  devil's  agency  is  a  mystery  :  1  Pet.  v,  8.  The  work 
of  the  devil  are  to  be  destroyed  by  Christ :  1  John  iii,  8. 


Amp.  II.— THE  EARLY  UFE  OF  MILTON.* 
By  Rey.  a.  D.  Oridlbt,  CiJMTOif.  N.  Y., 

Nearly  all  the  biographies  of  Milton,  prior  to  that  of  Mas- 
son,  were  written  us  introductions  to  new  editions  of  the  poet's 
works.  Prepared  for  this  secondary  purpose,  they  became, 
almost  of  course,  mere  summaries  of  facts,  with  perhaps  some 
brief  critical  estimate  of  the  author's  writings,  and  did  not  rise 
to  the  dignity  and  value  of  independent  memoirs.  This  want 
in  English  literature  Prof.  Masson  undertakes  to  supply.  And 
he  proposes  to  give  us  not  only  a  full  biography  oi  the  poet, 
but  also  "  in  some  nort  a  continuous  History  of  his  time.''  He 
divides  Milton's  life  into  three  periods  :  "  the  first  extending 
from  1608  to  1640,  which  was  the  period  of  his  education  ana 
of  his  minor  poems  ;  the  second  extending  from  1640  to  1660, 
or  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars  to  the  Restoration, 
and  forming  the  middle  period  of  his  polemical  activity  as  a 
prose-writer  ;  and  the  third  extending  from  1660  to  1674,  which 
was  the  period  of  his  later  muse  and  of  the  publication  of  Para- 

*  1.  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton,  in  6  vols,  with  the  Principal  Notes  of  ▼»- 
nous  Commentators,  with  some  account  of  the  Life  of  Milton,  by  tnc  Ker.  Heniy 
John  Todd,  M.  A.     London,  ISOl. 

2.  The  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  interspersed  with 
Translations  and  Critical  Remarks,  by  Charies  Symons,  D.  D.  of  Jesus  CoUege, 
Oxford :  7  vols.    London,  1S06. 

3.  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton,  with  a  life  by  Dr.  Johnson,  8  nAB,, 
12  mo.     Chiswick:  1822. 

4.  The  Life  of  John  Milton,  narrated  in  connection  with  the  Political,  Ecclesias- 
tical, and  Literary  History  of  his  Time,  by  David  Masson,  M.  A.,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  UniTersity  College,  London.  Yol.  I,  1608—1639,  Boston: 
Gould  and  Lincoln,  1859. 
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dise  Lost."  It  is  the  aathor's  plan  to  devote  a  volume  to  each 
of  these  periods.  Only  the  nrst  part  of  this  extended  work 
has  yet  appeared,  and  this  is  a  royal  octavo  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  pages.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  rep- 
utation 01  the  writer,  it  is  copious  in  learning,  vigorous  j^'et 
ornate  in  style,  and  imbued  with  a  sj^irit  in  fine  harmony  with 
his  theme.  The  period  included  m  the  volume  before  us 
covers  the  youth  of  Milton,  a  portion  of  his  life  by  no  means 
unimportant,  since  during  it  he  had  shown  the  bent  of  his 
powers,  and  had  written  much  that  will  always  be  associated 
with  his  name.  It  is  this  that  we  propose  to  consider  in  the 
present  article.* 

John  Milton  was  bom  in  London,  December  9th  1608.  His 
father,  also  named  John,  was  by  profession  a  scrivener,  a  sort 
of  attorney  or  clerk  employed  in  drawing  up  le^al  papers  and 
records  of  various  commercial  transactions.  His  office  was  in 
Bread-street.  Houses  in  cities  then  were  not  designated,  as 
now,  by  numbers,  but  places  of  business  were  marked  by  some 
sien  or  emblem  over  the  door, — such  as  the  Dial,  Gross-Keys, 
Three  Pigeons,  the  Ship  and  Swan.  The  scrivener's  sign  was 
an  Eagle  with  outspread  win^s.  It  is  not  surmised  tnat  he 
chose  this  symbol  to  indicate  his  favorite  style  of  rhetoric,  but 
because  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  armorial  ensign  of  the  Milton 
family  for  several  generations.  The  poet  used  the  same  em- 
blem on  his  private  seal,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  document  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  containing  his  original  agreement  with 
the  publisher  Symons,  for  the  printing  of  raradise  Lost.  John 
Hilton  senior,  who  was  born  in  1563,  lived  cotemporaneously 
with  Shakspeare,  but  whether  their  lives  had  any  other  rela- 
tion than  this  of  time,  we  are  not  informed.  The  poet's  mother 
is  recorded  to  have  been  an  estimable  woman.  Only  one 
bodily  infirmity  is  mentioned  of  her,  viz.,  that  of  weak  eyes, 
whicFi  compelled  her  to  use  spectacles  in  earlv  womanhood. 
The  poet  seems  to  have  inherited  this  physical  ailment  from 
his  mother.  The  father's  eyesight  was  uncommonly  good, 
scorning  the  use  of  glasses  to  extreme  old  age. 

Bread-street  remains  to  this  day,  but  the  buildings  standing 
on  it  in  Milton's  time  were  swept  away  by  the  great  fire  of 
1666.  The  precise  locality  of  Spread  Eagle  can  not  now  be 
ascertained  ;  yet  this  much  is  known  that  Milton's  youth  was 
Sj^ent  in  the  very  heart  of  London, — a  circumstance  worthy  of 

*  And  while  we  have  aTailcd  ounelyes  of  all  the  sources  of  information  on  the 
fabject  within  reach,  we  acknowledge  special  indebtedness  to  Prot  Masson,  md 
ihidl  follow  his  general  track  of  thought  in  the  following  sketch  of  the  poet*s  life 
and  times. 
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note  when  we  consider  bow  much  a  child's  edncation  cODsistB 
in  the  impressionn  of  his  early  life.  Bread-street  contained 
Reveral  places  of  interest  for  the  curious  eyes  of  the  young 
poet.  There  was  the  famous  Gerrard's  Hall,  an  ancient  ntone 
building,  which  a  popular  myth  peopled  formerly  with  a 
family  of  giants ;  the  church  of  Allhallows,  where  he  went 
everv  Sunday  with  his  parents,  and  where  he  had  been  bap- 
tized ;  and  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  famous  as  the  resort  of  Shak- 
speare,  Ben  Johnson,  BcHumont  and  Fletcher,  and  other  wit« 
of  those  days.  Beaumont  has  commemorated  this  place  in  his 
lines  beginning  : 

**  What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid !  heard  words  that  hare  been 
So  nimble  and  so  fiill  of  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  fh>m  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  pat  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 
And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dulllife." 

Thi^'  club,  established  bv  the  efforts  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
near  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  composed  of  the  chief 
literary  celebrities  of  the  town  and  a  few  men  of  the  like  tasted 
from  the  country.  It  were  no  strange  thing  if  the  boy  Milton, 
led  along  the  street  at  evening,  sometimes  overheard  merry 
laughter  from  the  rooms  of  the  Mermaid,  and  wondered  whi^ 
the  noisv  men  could  be  about.  "Nav,"  savs  Masson,  "arid  if 
we  will  imagine  the  precise  amount  of  personal  contact  that 
there  was  or  could  have  been  between  Shakspeare  and  onr 
poet,  how  else  can  we  do  so  but  by  supposing  that,  in  that 
verv  year,  1614,  when  the  dramatist  paid  his  last  known  visit 
to  London,  he  may  have  spent  an  evening  with  his  old  com- 
rades at  the  Mermaid,  and,  going  down  Bread-street  with  Ben 
Johnson,  on  his  way  may  have  passed  a  fair-haird  child  of  six 
playing  at  his  father's  door,  and,  looking  down  at  him  kindly, 
have  thought  of  a  little  grave  in  Stratford  church-yard,  and 
the  face  of  his  own  dead  Hamnet?  Ah,  what  an  evening  in 
the  Mermaid  was  that ;  and  how  Shakspeare  and  Ben  be- 
tongued  each  other,  while  the  others  listened  and  wondered  ; 
and  how,  when  the  compmy  dispersed,  the  sleeping  street 
heard  their  departing  footsteps,  and  the  stars  shone  down  on 
the  old  roofs."* 

But  whatever  the  boy  may  have  seen  or  heard  in  the  bus^ 
ling  streets,  these  things  had  less  to  do  in  forming  his  charac- 
ter than  the  scenes  and  influences  of  his  own  home.  What 
kind  of  a  homo  was  that  ?    His  father,  though  not  a  graduate, 

*  Page  28. 
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had  spent  some  time  at  college,  and  was  in  many  respects  a 
ctiltiyated  man.  He  was  a  musician  of  no  mean  attainments, 
playing  skilfully  upon  the  organ,  and  writing  music  which  was 
published  and  attained  a  wide  popularity.  Various  musical 
instruments  composed  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  dwelling, 
and  gave  it  a  look  of  cheerfulness  and  home-like  enjoyment. 
Amateur  performers  often  dropped  in  of  an  evening,  making 
the  parlor  walls  ring  with  their  hearty  little  concerts.  Younff 
Milton  showed  himself  an  apt  scholar  in  this  art,  for  he  learned 
to  sing  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  and  to  play  upon  the 
organ  as  soon  as  he  could  stretch  his  fingers  over  the  Keys  of 
the  instrument.  So  happy  were  the  impressions  left  upon  his 
mind  by  these  home  influences,  that  when,  in  after  life,  he 
came  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  education  for  the  young,  he  gave 
a  high  place  to  music. 

But  the  elder  Milton  was  something  more  than  a  musician. 
A  man  of  education  and  reading,  not  uninterested  in  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  time,  he  was  well  fitted  to 
guide  the  thoughts  and  awaken  the  aspirations  of  his  gifted 
son.  Of  his  mother,  fewer  records  have  been  preserved  than 
we  could  desire.  One  biographer  says  :  "  She  was  a  woman 
of  incomparable  virtue  and  goodness."  The  poet  speaks 
of  her  as  "  a  most  excellent  mother,  and  particularly  known 
for  her  charities  in  the  neighborhood*"  And  this,  for  sub- 
stance, is  all  that  is  said  of  her,  which  does  not  seem  to  help 
the  claim  so  often  set  up  that  great  men  inherit  their  genius 
from  the  mother.  His  sister  Ann,  and  Christopher,  a  younger 
brother,  complete  the  household  circle.  The  Milton  family 
attracted  to  themselves  cultivated  society.  Among  their 
favorite  visitors,  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Stocke,  minister  of 
their  parish,  and  a  learned  man  ;  Humphrev  Lownes,  a  pub- 
lisher well  known  among  the  bookish  men  ol*  the  time ;  and 
John  Lane,  a  poet  of  some  account  in  his  day,  but  whose  works 
did  not  long  survive  him.  Whoever  may  have  composed  the 
social  circle  at  Milton's  bouse,  many  events  of  public  impor- 
tance transpired  during  the  poet's  boyhood,  to  give  zest  to 
their  conversation : — such  as  the  formal  adoption  of  King 
James'  version  of  the  Bible,  in  place  of  the  Bishop's  Bible  ; 
the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  much 
lamented,  leaving  the  succession  to  his  brother,  Prince  Charles ; 
the  death  of  Shakspeare  at  Stratford,  Milton  being  then  about 
eiirht  years  old  ;  the  visit  of  the  king  to  Scotland,  where,  after 
much  opposition,  he  succeeded  in  settling  a  modified  form  of 
Episcopacy  over  the  people ;  the  beheading  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  ;  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Dort;  the  beginning  of 
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a  war  which  proved  to  be  the  great  Thirty  TearB*  War. 
With  events  of  such  public  moment  occurring,  while  the  poet 
was  yet  under  twelve  years  of  age,  if  they  aid  not  give  life 
and  consequence  to  the  talk  at  the  fireside  of  the  Sf^read 
Eagle,  the  fault  must  have  been  in  the  family  and  its  visitors, 
not  in  the  events. 

As  to  the  early  education  of  Milton,  he  himself  thus  sum- 
marily speaks :  "  I  had,  from  my  first  years,  by  the  ceaseless 
diligence  and  care  of  my  father,  been  exercised  to  the  tongues 
and  some  sciences,  as  ray  age  would  suffer,  by  sundry  masters 
and  teachers  both  at  home  and  in  the  schools."  He  was  from 
the  first  a  child  of  unusual  promiee,  the  pride  of  his  parents 
and  the  object  q{  their  special  care.  His  orother  Christopher 
testifies  that  even  in  his  eleventh  year,  "he  was  a  prodigy  in 
the  household,  and  a  writer  of  verses."  That  the  scrivener 
had  the  portrait  of  his  son  taken  at  ten  years  of  age,  is  evi- 
dence of  his  fond  expectations  concerning  him.  This  portrait, 
an  engraved  copy  of  which  appears  in  Masson's  biography, 
represents  him  as  a  sedate,  yet  bright-eyed,  chubby  boy,  with 
closely  shaven  locks,  and  in  no  respect  different  from  the  ma- 
jority of  modern  boys,  except  in  the  peculiar  dress  of  the 
times.  The  only  private  tutor,  of  whom  mention  is  made,  was 
one  Thomas  Young,  a  Puritan  minister  who  afterwards  attained 
considerable  eminence.  After  enjoying  his  instructions  for  a 
time,  Milton  was  sent,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  to  a  public  school 
kT)own  as  St.  Paul's.  Here,  it  would  seem,  he  was  a  bard  stu- 
dent, for  80  young  a  lad.  Late  in  life,  he  refers  to  his  daily 
habits  at  this  time,  as  follows  :  "  My  father  destined  me,  while 
yet  a  little  boy,  for  the  study  of  humane  letters,  which  I  seized 
with  such  eagerness  that  from  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age,  I 
scarcely  ever  went  from  my  lessons  to  bed  before  midnight ; 
which  indeed  was  the  first  cause  of  injury  to  my  eyes,  to  whose 
natural  weakness  there  were  also  added  frequent  headaches. 
All  which  not  retarding  my  impetuosity  in  learning,  he  caused 
me  to  be  daily  instructea  both  at  the  grammar-school  and 
under  other  masters  at  home ;  and  then,  when  I  had  acquired 
various  tongues,  and  also  some  not  insignificant  taste  for  the 
sweetness  of  philosophy,  he  sent  me  to  Cambridge,  one  of  our 
two  national  universities."  At  St.  Paul's  he  spent  four  years. 
While  here,  he  not  only  underwent  a  thorough  drill  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  but  gave  nauch  time  to  English  literature,  both 
prose  and  poetry.  During  his  last  year  at  this  school,  being 
then  fifteen  years  old,  he  wrote  versifications  of  two  psalms, 
which  have  been  preserved.  One  was  the  136th,  and  thus 
begins : 
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"Let  m  witii  %  riadsome  mind. 
FnuM  the  Lora  for  ho  is  Una ; 
Pot  his  merdeB  aye  endoTeiy 
Erer  fiuthfnl.  erer  sure." 

This  paraphrase  has  been  adopted  by  the  compilers  of  seve* 
ral  modem  hymn-books.  Another  was  the  114th,  and  runs  thus  : 

« ■  When  the  UbSt  aeed  of  Torah  '0  tMiM  son, 
After  kmg  toil  their  liberty  had  won,"  6c 

He  was  admitted  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  Feb.  12tht 
1624,  being  then  sixteen  years  old.  This  college  was  distin- 
goished  as  the  place  where  Latimer  the  Reformer,  and  Leland, 
and  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  as  also  several  eminent  prelates  of  the 
16th  century  had  received  their  education.  And  the  officers 
of  the  university  now  presented  an  array  of  talent  and  learn* 
ing  which  must  have  been  inspiring  to  a  young  man  of  genius. 
Here  was  George  Herbert,  public  orator  of  the  university,  a 
man  of  noble  and  saintly  life,  though  not  yet  widely  known  as 
a  writer  of  verses.  Here  was  Dr.  Matthew  Wren,  afterward 
bishop  of  Heuford  and  Ely ;  Thomas  Fuller,  destined  to  become 
a  church  historian,  and  Edmund  Waller,  bonnd  to  eminence  as 
a  poet.  Ushered  into  this  little  academic  world,  Milton  dons 
the  scholastic  cap  and  gown,  and  for  a  time  abandons  himself 
to  the  spirit  of  the  place.  He  strolls  along  the  banks  of  the 
famous  Cam.  He  walks  past  the  various  college  halls,  meet- 
ing the  great  scholars  of  whom  he  had  heard  at  home  and  at 
school,  and,  fired  with  generous  emulation,  resolves  to  become 
a  scholar  worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  university.  Of  the  rou- 
tine of  his  life  at  college  we  can  not  speak  at  length.  A  few 
incidents  may  be  recited  : 

His  first  acquaintance,  outside  of  his  class,  was  one  Thomas 
Hobson,  theuuiversitycarrierandjob-msister  in  general.  Once 
a  week,  this  man  jogged  to  London  and  back,  carrying  letters 
and  parcels  and  sometimes  passengers.  He  had  driven  his 
team  all  through  Shckkspeare's  life,  and  now  kept  the  cart- 
bells  tinkling,  eight  years  after  the  dramatists  aeath.  Car- 
rier though  he  was,  he  had  accumulated  a  fortune.  He  kept 
a  large  stable  of  horses  for  hire  to  the  students,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  of  men  to  establish  the  livery  business 
Milton  conceived  a  great  fancy  for  him,  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
his  muse  took  his  name  in  charge  for  immortality. 

The  course  of  study  at  Cambridge,  in  Milton's  day,  was 
briefly  as  follows  :  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  it  extended  over 
seven  years,  and  was  also  divided  into  parts,  the  first  of  four 
years,  ending  with  the  attainment  of  the  B .  A .  degree,  the  second 
of  three,  and  ending  with  that  of  M.  A.    Originally  it  was  re- 
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quired  that  the  student  should  spend  the  whole  of  this  second 
period  at  the  university  as  regularly  as  he  had  the  first,  and 
that  whos^oever  aspired  to  either  of  the  learned  professions 
should  bind  himself  to  seven  years  more  of  study  ;  but  this 
rule  was  gradually  relaxed  in  ita  rigor,  and  in  effect  soon  done 
away.  The  Bachelor  was  allowed  the  Master's  degree  on  giv- 
ing proof  of  good  conduct,  and  of  having  pursued  somewhere 
a  reasonable  amount  of  study  during  three  years  ;  and  as  to  his 
qualifications  for  either  of  the  professions,  that  was  decided  by 
some  other  tribunal.  Milton  spent  seven  full  years  at  the 
university,  and  afterwards  pursued  liberal  studies  five  years 
at  his  father's  residence  in  Horton. 

During  his  first  year  at  Cambridge,  King  James  died,  and 
was  succeded  by  Charles.  It  was  no  easy  thing  for  professors 
and  pupils  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  formula  "  Jor 
odbum  regem,"  in  their  public  prayers  and  in  their  graces  at 
meat,  to  change  the  words  at  once  into  **  CarcHem  regem." 
Mention  is  made  of  one  college  officer  who  was  so  bent  on  mak- 
ing it  known  that  Jacobus  had  gone  out  and  Garolus  had  come 
in,  that  when  in  publicly  reading  the  Scriptures,  he  came  to 
the  phrase  "Deus  Jacobi,"  he  altered  it,  before  he  was  aware, 
into  "  Deus  Garoli,"  and  then  stood  horror-struck  at  his  mis- 
take I 

During  his  second  year  at  the  university,  it  would  seem  that 
Milton  fell  out  with  his  Tutor  Ghappel,  and  that  a  serious  altei^ 
cation  ensued  between  them,  which  led  to  the  poet's  rustifica- 
tion  for  a  few  months.  This  did  not  much  disconcert  his  muse, 
for  we  find  him,  soon  after,  writing  the  beautiful  poem  en  titled, 
"  On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant."  It  was  his  lament  over  the 
grave  of  his  sister's  first-born  child,  and  begins  thus  : 

"  O  fiurest  flower,  no  sooner  blown  than  blasted, 
Soft,  silken  primrose,  fiiding  tdmelosslj." 

At  the  opening  of  his  third  Academic  year,  among  the  new 
students  enrolled,  was  the  name  of  '*  Jeremy  Tailor,  son  of 
Nathaniel  Tailor,  a  barber  at  Cambridge,"  a  name  to  become 
hardly  less  famed  in  sacred  eloquence  than  Milton's  in  sacred 
song.  Latin  poetry  was  much  in  vogue  in  those  days,  and 
Milton  wrote  nis  share.  This  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  he  composed  two  sets  of  verses  which  are 
sufiiciently  patriotic  and  ferocious.  In  one  of  them  he  blames 
Guy  Fawkes  for  not  having  blown  the  priests  of  Rome  and 
other  "  cowled  gentry  "  themselves  to  heaven,  since  otherwise 
there  was  no  probability  of  their  ever  rising  far  in  that  direc- 
tion! 

The  monotony  of  university  life  in  his  fourth  year  was  broken 
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by  the  visit  of  King  Charles  to  Cambridge.  In  this  year,  also, 
that  parliament  was  held  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  first  took  his 
seat,  and  in  which  the  famous  "  Petition  of  Right "  was  present- 
ed by  the  discontented  people.  This  year  is  memorable,  too, 
so  far  as  Milton  is  concerned,  as  furnishing  the  first  known 
instance  of  his  being  touched  with  the  tender  passion.  Some 
of  his  biographers  make  a  very  romantic  story  out  of  it,  to 
wit :  that  a  young  Italian  lady  riding,  one  summer's  day,  with 
with  an  older  companion  through  the  suburbs  of  Cambridge, 
passed  the  spot  where  Milton  lay  asleep  under  a  tree  ;  and, 
being  struck  with  his  beauty,  alighted  from  her  carriage  and 
placed  some  lines  which  she  had  Written  in  pencil,  in  the  sleep- 
er's hand,  unperceived,  as  she  supposed,  (but  there  were  laugh- 
ing students  near,)  and  that  Milton,  when  he  awoke,  read  the 
lines,  and  learning  how  they  came  there  conceived  suc.h  a  pas- 
sion for  her  that  he  afterwards  went  to  Italy  in  search  of  the 
fair  unknown,  and  thought  of  her  tenderly  all  his  days.  There 
is  no  suflScient  ground  for  this  story,  but  it  is  certain  from  his 
own  confessions  that  during  the  year  he  was  captivated  by  the 
curls  and  glances  of  a  bewitching  maiden,  and  so  much  so  as  to 
interfere  a  little  with  his  studies. 

At  the  "  Commencement,"  this  year,  one  of  the  graduates 
who  had  been  appointed  to  discuss  with  another,  in  Latin,  the 
question,  **  Naturam  non  pati  senium,"  obtained  from  Milton 
some  Latin  versus  on  the  subject,  which  he  caused  to  be  prhit- 
ed  and  distributed  among  the  audience,  during  the  debate. 
Masson  gives  a  prose  version  of  these  lines  which  show  the 
vigor  and  highly  imaginative  style  of  his  thoughts  at  this  time. 

He  could  hardly  have  been  an  unconcerned  observer  of  the 
discussions  in  parliament,  next  year,  on  the  spread  of  errors  in 
the  church,  and  the  question  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  In  the 
little  world  of  Cambridge,  no  event  pleased  him  more  than  the 
besto\vment  of  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.,  upon  the  great  ar- 
tist Rubens,  then  fifty-two  years  old,  and  residing  in  England. 
This  year,  too,  he  received  in  regular  course  his  own  degree 
of  A.  B. 

After  the  Christmas  vacation  of  next  year,  he  addressed  a 
Latin  epistolary  elegy  to  his  Uterary  friend  Diodati,  in  which 
he  alluded  to  the  origin  of  a  poem  which  he  had  just  com- 
pleted. The  reference  is  this :  "  But  and  if  you  will  know 
what  I  myself  am  doing,  here  is  the  fact :  we  are  engaged  in 
singing  the  heavenly  birth  of  the  king  of  Peace,  and  the  happv 
age  promised  by  the  holy  book8,and  the  infant  cries  and  crad- 
ling in  a  manger  under  a  poor  roof  of  that  God  who  rules,  with 
his  Father,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  sky  with  the  new- 
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sprung  star  in  it,  and  the  ethereal  choirs  of  hymniD^  angels, 
and  the  gods  of  heathen  eld  suddenly  fleeing  to  their  endan- 
gered fanes.  This  is  the  gift  which  we  haye  presented  to 
Christ's  natal  day."  This  poem,  as  it  will  be  readilj  under- 
stood,  was  his  ode  "  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,"  and 
which,  after  a  suitable  preamble,  thus  begins : 

'*  It  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  heaven  born  child,'*  Ac 

This  ode,  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hallam  to  be  'perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  English  language,"  was  a  collie  exercise, 
handed  in,  with  others  by  his  classmates,  to  be  criticized  by  the 
Tutor.  We  wonder  if  this  teacher  showed  it  to  his  fellow- 
instructors  for  their  admiration  ;  or,  were  they  all  too  dull  to 
appreciate  it?  During  this  winter,  also,  he  composed  the 
"  Ode  upon  the  Circumcision,"  the  short  pieces  on  "  Time," 
and  "  As  a  Solemn  Music,"  which  last  contains  the  familiar 
lines : 

'*  When  the  bright  Beraphim  in  burning  row, 
Their  load,  uplifted,  angel-trompets  blow,"  &c. 

It  opens  a  window  into  the  social  history  of  the  times  t$ 
read,  as  we  do,  that  the  national  government  this  year  found 
it  necessary  to  reprimand  the  authorities  of  the  University  for 
laxity  in  discipline.  The  principal  matter  of  complaint  was 
'*  that,  of  late  years,  many  students,  forgetful  of  their  own 
birth  or  quality,  had  made  contracts  of  marriage  with  women 
of  mean  estate  and  no  good  fame  in  the  town  of  Cambridgei 
greatly  to  the  discontent  of  theirparents  and  friends,  and  to 
the  discredit  of  the  University.  To  prevent  such  occurrences 
in  future,  the  authorities  were  enjoined  to  be  more  strict  in 
their  supervision  of  flirtations."* 

The  r  lague,  which  was  wont  to  visit  London  and  vicinity 
every  ten  or  fifteen  years  now  appeared  in  Cambridge,  and 
spread  with  such  rapidity  and  violence  as  to  break  up  the 
exercises  of  the  University,  and  to  scatter  pupils  and  teachers 
in  all  directions  through  the  country.  During  Milton's  ab- 
sence, he  composed  the  well  known  epitaph  on  Shakspeare, 
running  thus  : 

*'  What  needs  my  Shakapeare  for  his  honored  booes, 
The  labor  of  an  age  in  piled  stones. 
Or  that  his  haUowed  relics  should  bo  hid 
Under  a  star-y  pointing  pyramid  ? 

These  lines  were  published  anonymously  two  years  afterward, 
in  connection  with  the  second  iolio  edition  of  Shakspeare's 
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work*,  and  were  probably  the  first  of  Milton's  verses  that  ap- 
peared publicly  in  print. 

Not  tne  least  noteworthy  event  of  the  succeed  in;^  year,  as 
connected  with  our  poet's  history',  was  the  deatli  of  the  carrier 
Hobson,  eighty-six  years  old.  The  town  authorities  hrid  for- 
bidden him  to  make  his  regular  trips  from  CHiiibridge  to  Lon- 
don daring  the  Plague,  and  this  enforced  idlenes-",  together 
with  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  accustomed  gains,  took  him  off. 
Milton  wrote  two  epitaphs  on  him,  full  of  kindly  humor ;  the 
better  of  the  two  opening  thus  : 

"  Here  lieth  one  who  did  most  truly  prore, 
That  he  oonld  never  die  while  he  could  move,  **  Ac, 

A  poem  of  a  different  sort  was  written  this  year,  "  On  the 
Death  of  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester,"  of  which  these  are 
the  first  two  lines  : 

*'  This  rich  marble  doth  inter, 
The  honored  wife  of  Winchester." 

No  one  can  examine  the  several  poems  without  admiring  the 
remarkable  facility  with  which  the  writer  passes  from  one 
theme  to  another,  grave  or  gay,  and  his  uiiitorm  success  in 
whatever  he  nndertHkes, 

His  last  year  at  Cambridge  witnessed  the  entrance  of  sev- 
eral names  which  afterwards  became  famous,  viz :  Richard 
Crawshaw,  as  a  poet ;  Ralph  Cudworth,  as  a  divine  ;  John 
Pearson,  as  a  bisnop  and  expositor  of  the  Greed  ;  and  Henry 
More,  the  platonist  and  mystic  phylosopher.  That  Milton 
himself  looked  out  with  serious  eyes  upon  the  world  he  was 
soon  to  enter,  appears  from  the  sonnet  which  he  now  com* 
posed,  "  On  being  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-three."  Some- 
what pensively  he  sings : 

**  How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  jroutii, 
Stol'n  on  his  wing  my  three  and  twentieth  year  !** 

We  have  now  reached  an  important  and  critical  epoch  in 
Milton's  history.  He  has  finished  his  studies  at  the  univer- 
sity, but  has  not  chosen  his  profession  or  course  of  life.  He 
had  been  designed  for  the  church  by  his  parents,  and  this  was 
his  own  choice,  early  in  life,  but  .during  the  few  last  years,  his 
purpose  has  undergone  a  gradual  change.  He  begins  to  feel 
that  he  is  better  fitted  for  a  literary  than  a  professional  career : 
and  moreover,  he  is  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  the  church  at  this  time.  His  familiar  correspondence 
reveals  this.  In  one  of  his  pamphlets  written  ten  years  after- 
ward he  says  :  "  I  speak  ot  the  church,  to  whose  service  by 
the  intentions  of  my  parents  and  friends  I  was  destined  of  a 
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child,  and  in  my  own  resolutions,  tilL  coming  to  some  matnritj 
of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyrranny  had  invaded  in  tiie 
cbnrch ; — that  he  who  wonld  take  orders  most  subscribe 
slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which  unless  he  took  with  a 
conscience  that  would  retch,  he  must  either  perjnre  or  split 
his  faith, — [  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence 
before  the  sacred  office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with 
servitude  and  foreswearing.'^ 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  more  closely.  What  was  there  in 
the  state  of  the  church  at  this  time  that  should  so  influence 
the  mind  of  Milton  ?  A  brief  survey  may  help  as  to  appreciate 
the  reasons  for  his  course.  The  entire  population  ofjSngland, 
numbering  nearly  five  million  souls,  was,  in  theory  and  in  law, 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  established  church.  Tet,  of 
these,  about  one-third  were  Papists,  and  a  small  numberi 
Separatists  or  Dissenters.  There  were  9,284  parish  churches 
well  endowed.  Of  these,  only  5,439  were  occupied  by  stated 
rectors.  The  others  were  appropriated  by  bishops  and  the 
officers  of  colleges  and  cathearals,  who  filled  them  with  dep- 
uties or  vicars  on  half  pay,  pocketing  the  rest  of  the  income 
themselves. 

Within  the  church  itself,  there  were  two  great  parties,  the 
Prelatical  and  the  Puritan  or  Non-conformist.  And  it  may 
be  noted  that  while  the  prelatists  were  largely  Armenian  in 
theological  sentiment,  the  non-conformists  were  mostly 
Calvinistic.  The  position  of  the  latter  may  be  inferred  some- 
what from  a  famous  petition  known  as  the  "  Millennial  Peti- 
tion," which  they  presented  to  king  James  in  the  year  1608, 
and  in  which  they  complained  of  certain  corrupt  n>rms  and 
usages  which  had  crept  into  the  church,  rather  than  of  anv 
change  in  its  essential  principles  of  belief.  But  they  gained 
nothing  by  their  prayer.  Tlie  king,  the  universities  and  the 
entire  prelatical  portion  of  the  clergy  combined  their  efibrts 
to  oppose  and  crush  out  the  malcontents.  Yet  the  latter  were 
not  to  be  subdued.  Men  of  true  grit,  they  kept  up  the  dis- 
cussion of  their  principles  year  after  year,  bating  not  a  jot 
for  the  bitterness  with  which  they  were  assailed.  At  length, 
fearing  that  henceforth  they  would  be  allowed  no  liberty  or 
peace  within  the  church,  they  broached  the  idea  of  separation 
and  independency.  Such  was  the  state  of  parties  during 
Milton's  boyhood.  . 

When  he  entered  the  university,  thoueh  there- w€is  less  dis- 
play of  ecclesiastical  authority,  any  careml  observer  could  see 
that  Arminianism  was  steadily  gaining  ground,  and  that  the 
Articles  of  the  church  were  held  more  and  more  with  a  semi- 
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Romish  interpretatioo.  Macaulay  tells  of  "  a  divine  of  that 
H^e  who,  being  asked  by  a  simple  country  gentleman  what 
the  Arminians  held  ;  answered,  with  as  mnch  truth  as  wit,  that 
they  held  all  the  best  bishoprics  and  deaneries  in  En^land.'^ 
As  the  non-conformists  could  not  keep  silence  amid  these 
abounding  corruptions  and  abuses,  king  James  forbade  the 
clergy  of  Doth  sides  to  preach  on  the  disputed  topics  and  en- 
joined it  upon  them  simply  to  teach  the  Catechism,  and  to 
preach  from  texts  taken^out  of  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

At  this  period  there  enters  upon  the  stage  a  personage 
destined  to  fill  an  important  place  in  church  and  state  for  twenty 
years  to  come.  This  was  William  Laud,  then  only  the  bishop 
of  an  obscure  Welsh  diocese,  but  a  man  of  firey  zeal  in  the 
prelitical  ciu^e,  and  ambitious  of  preferment.  Parva  Lau$^ 
•as  the  wits  of  the  university  styled  him  for  his  smallness  of 
stature,  he  lived  to  become  known  as  Magna  Laua.  In  his 
theological  sentiments,  he  was  ultra- Arminian.  As  he  rose  in 
office,  he  used  his  power  to  enforce  uniformity  in  belief  and 
in  outward  forms  of  worship.  He  attempted  to  revive  many 
of  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  It  was  among  his  favorite  dogmas,  often 
reiterated,  that  there  could  be  no  church  without  diocesan 
bishops ;  that  "  Presbyterians  were  as  bad  as  Papists,"  their 
churcnes  but  *'  conventicles ;"  and  that  the  Romish  church 
contained  much  that  he  admired,  and  was  the  true  church, 
only  it  needed  purifying. 

King  James  liked  him  not,  he  was  so  restless  and  fiery,  and 
kept  the  church  and  kingdom  in  such  a  continual  ferment* 
But  when  James  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles,  Laud 
became  the  favorite  prelate  at  court.  From  being  the  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  he  became  bishop  of  London  and  member 
of  the  Privy  Council.  He  obtained  the  issue  of  a  royal 
Declaration  forbiding  any  dissent  from  the  Thirty-Nine  Arti- 
cles, and  all  discussion  of  the  canons  and  polity  of  the  church. 
This  order  was  enforced  by  a  severe  penalty.  He  also  con- 
trived to  secure  the  promotion  of  the  prelatical  clergy,  and 
the  humiliation  and  debasement  of  the  puritan.  Who  can 
wonder  that  under  this  harsh  treatment  the  non-conformists 
became  restive,  and  showed  that  the  limits  of  their  forbear- 
ance were  nearly  reached  ?  This  was  quite  apparent  at  the 
opening  of  the  parliament  of  1628,  when  tonnaee  and  pound- 
age, Arminianism  and  Popery,  and  violations  oi  the  Petition 
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of  Right,  all  came  up  for  discussion.  Had  events  been  rife 
for  civil  war,  it  would  now  have  broken  out,  but  the  time  had 
not  yet  come.  Meanwhile,  and  for  eleven  years,  Charles  and 
hjs  ministers  hnd  matters  all  their  own  way.  Laud  was  in  his 
glory.  With*  the  cooperation  of  several  leading  bishops,  he 
formed  new  plans  for  regulating  the  church  and  controlling 
its  belief;  and,  the  king  endorsing  them,  they  had  the  force  of 
law. 

In  respect  to  these  plans,  Laud  afterwards  declared,  **  All 
that  I  labored  for  in  this  particular,  was  that  the  external 
worship  of  God  might  be  kept  npin  uniformity  and  decency, 
and  in  some  beauty  of  holiness.''  This  phrase,  "  beauty  of  holi- 
ness/' was  a  pet  one  with  Laud.  Its  meaning  as  used  in  the 
Scriptures  is  plain.  With  a  slight  touch  of  poetry,  Laud 
picked  it  out  and  used  it  to  denote  his  ideal  of  the  church  in 
all  its  appointments.  He  meant  it  to  include  uniformity  in 
the  observance  of  times  and  seasons,  of  fasts  and  festivals ;  in 
eating  fish  during  Lent  and  Saints'  Days  ;  he  used  it  to  involve 
the  restoration  of  church  buildings  to  the  ancient  style  ;  and 
he  would  have  such  buildings  and  all  pertaining  to  them  to 
be  regarded  as  holj^  objects  ;  and  not  to  be  approached  or 
touched  without  obeisance.  He  used  it  to  refer  to  sacerdotal 
vestments,  to  church  music,  formularies  of  worship,  paintings, 
stained  windows,  candlesticks,  consecrated  vessels  for  the 
Holy  Communion  and  for  Baptism,  consecrated  knives  and 
napkins.  The  older  clergy,  satisfied  with  simplicity,  shook 
their  heads  at  the  ambitious  London  bishop,  but  Young  Episco- 
pacy was  carried  away  with  the  new  notions.  Laud  seized 
upon  every  possible  expedient  to  advance  his  peculiar  senti- 
ments and  plans.  As  a  large  dispenser  of  patronage,  he  filled 
vacancies  m  the  clerical  ranks  with  men  after  his  own  heart. 
Having  the  great  and  conspicuous  diocese  of  London  under 
his  charge,  he  made  it  a  model  of  church  order  and  a  shining 
example  of  the  "  beauty  of  holiness."  Whenever  a  church 
edifice  was  to  be  consecrated,  he  performed  the  ceremony 
with  many  novel  and  brilliant  variations,  "  after  which,"  as 
Hume  observes,"  the  walls  and  floor  and  roof  of  the  fabric 
were  supposed  to  be  sufficient!}'  holy  !"*  He  kept  close  watch 
of  the  non-conformists  under  his  control,  and  whenever  they 
violated  any  canon,  old  or  new,  brought  them  to  punishment. 
The  Star  Chamber  and  the  Court  oi  High  Commission  were 
only  too  willing  to  aid  him.  Nor  did  he  deem  his  machinery 
of  influence  complete  until  he  had  obtained  some  control  of 
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the  Udiversities,  which  he  did  by  securing  his  own  election  to 
the  chancellorship  of  Oxford. 

Ruch  bein^  the  state  of  the  church  at  the  time  Milton  came 
to  his  majority,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  see  why  he  hesitated  to 
take  clerical  orders.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  in 
this  very  church,  many  excellent  and  learned  men  of  this 
period  found  a  congenial  home.  But  they  were  mostly  quiet, 
peace-loving  men,  who  felt  incompetent  to  cope  with  the 
powers  above  them,  and,  as  they  could  not  mend  matters,  gave 
up  '  all  responsibility  for  them,  and  cared  only  to  discharge 
their  private,  parochial  duties.  Such  a  parish  minister  Milton 
mi^ht  have  become,  submitting:  to  corruptions  and  abuses,  and 
waiting  in  hope  for  better  times.  But  he  was  unwilling  to 
countenance  wrong  doing  by  silence  ;  he  would  not  renounce 
his  liberty  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  comfortable  livelihood, 
ttather  than  this,  he  would  spend  his  davs  ai  a  simple  layman. 

It  would  be  interesting,  just  here,  to  inquire  what  sort  of  a 
dergyman  he  migJU  have  become,  had  he  entered  the  minis- 
try. Had  he  the  bodily  presence,  the  voice,  the  style  of  com- 
position fitting  him  to  excel  as  a  public  speaker  ?  Would  his 
commanding  talents  have  raised  him  to  a  bishopric,  even 
though  he  protested  against  hierarchial  tyranny  ?  Would  he 
have  become  the  poet  of  Paradise  Lost?  But  these  are  vain 
speculations.  "  Ten  years  hence,  indeed,^  savs  Masson,  "  Mil- 
ton will  throw  his  soul  into  the  question  of  church  reform ; 
will,  of  all  Englishmen,  make  that  question  his  own  ;  but  then 
it  will  be  as  a  layman.  For  the  present,  he  but  moves  to  the 
church  door,  ghiTices  from  that  statioti  into  the  interior  as  far 
as  he  can,  sees  through  the  glass  the  back  of  a  little  man  ges- 
ticulating brisklv  at  the  farther  end,  doed  not  like  the  look  of 
him  or  his  occupation,  and  so  turns  sadly  but  decidedly 
away."  *  For  a  time,  it  appears,  Milton  thought  of  entering 
the  profession  of  law,  but  soon  abandoned  the  idea,  and  re- 
solved on  a  life  of  retirement  and  continued  study,  with  the 
expectation  of  authorship  at  some  future  day.  It  deserves  to 
be  repeated  here,  that  his  disinclination  to  take  orders  was 
not  owing  wholly  to  his  disgust  of  church  politics,  but  partly 
also  to  a  growing  conviction  that  he  was  better  fitted  to  excel 
in  another  calling.  In  one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  refers  to 
bis  early  life,  he  says  :  "  It  was  found  that  whether  aught 
was  imposed  upon  me  by  them  that  had  the  overlooking,  in 
English  or  other  tongue,  prosing  or  versing,  but  chteAy  this 
latter,  the  style,  by  certain  vital  signs  it  had,  was  likely  to 
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live.'^  The  obvious  meaning  of  which  is  that  aa  he  approached 
the  end  of  his  university  course,  he  felt,  and  his  fnends  felt, 
that  he  had  a  manifest  vocation  to  authorship,  and  eapecialhr 
to  poetry.  His  father,  it  is  said,  demurred  at  his  choice.  He 
haa  given  his  son  a  complete  education,  and  hoped  to  see  him 
thine  in  the  pulpit.  But  his  objections  were  at  length  indul- 
gently withdrawn. 

At  about  the  time  of  Milton's  leaving  the  aniyersity,  his 
father  had  retired  from  business,  and  was  living  on  his  modest 
fortune,  in  the  village  of  Horton,  seventeen  miles  west  of  Lon- 
don. Here  Milton  repaired  to  pursue  in  seclusion  those 
studies  which  were  to  fit  him  for  acting  his  part  in  life,  and 
filling  his  place  in  the  walks  of  literature.  The  bustle  of  a 
great  city  is  exchanged  for  the  quiet  of  the  country.  He  now 
studies  trees,  plants,  birds,  brooKS,  hills  and  meadows ;  he  ob- 
serves the  phenomena  of  morning,  noon  and  night :  watches 
the  seasons,  as  the;|^  come  and  go  ;  and  so  lays  up  a  large  fund 
of  ideas  and  associations  connected  with  rural  life,  on  which 
his  memory  will  draw,  long  after  his  eyes  are  closed  to  the 
view  of  external  nature.  Much  of  his  time  is  devoted  also  to 
the  study  of  books,  especially  the  classics,  poetry  and  philoso- 
phy. He  visits  Lonaon  frequently,  to  keep  up  his  acquain- 
tance with  old  friends,  to  buy  books  and  to  take  lessons  m 
mathematics  and  music. 

During  his  first  two  years  at  Horton,  he  wrote  several  new 
English  poems.  Earliest  in  order,  stands  his  *' Sonnet  to  the 
Nightingale,''  which  begins  thus  : 

'*  O  Nightingale,  that  on  jon  bkxnmng  >praj, 
Warblest  at  eye,  when  all  the  woods  are  still. 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lorer^  heart  dost  fill. 
While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitioiis  Maj." 

After  this  comes  a  pair  of  short  poems,  the  "  L'  Allegro'^ 
and  "  II'  Penseroso,''  in  which  he  weaves  together  various  fects 
and  images  drawn  from  nature  and  human  experience,  sugges- 
tive, on  the  one  hand,  of  Cheerfulness,  and  on  the  other,  of  Md- 
anchol^^  The  familiar  criticism  on  these  poems  seems  to  be 
just,  viz :  that  they  display  more  beautiful  description  than 
genuine  sentiment ;  that  as  they  attempt  no  deep  reflection, 
they  produce  none.  Yet  in  the  delicate  fantasies,  the  fine 
feeling  and  nice  choice  of  language  which  they  severally  ex- 
hibit, one  can  see  why  they  went  so  far  to  establish  the  wri- 
ter's early  reputation.  Says  Macaulay,  in  commenting  on 
these  poems,  "  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  mechanism 
of  language  can  be  brought  to  a  more  exquisite  degree  of 
perfection.'' 
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'■  The  •*  Arcades'*  and  "  Conms'*  were  both  written  in  his 
twentjr-sixth  j'ear,  and  exhibit  his  powers  on  a  wider  scale 
than  anything  be  had  before  attempted.  They  are  a  form  of 
literary  romposition,  now  obsolete,  which  was  quite  common 
in  the  'l7th  century,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Masque."  In  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  it  furnished  favorite  material 
for  private  theatricals.  Some  popular  poet  furnished  the 
play,  while  the  pageant  was  ^''ot  up  dy  a  ciub  of  dramatic  per- 
formers. Milton  undertook  such  a  play  at  the  request  of  the 
friends  of  the  countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  to  be  exhibited  ofn 
her  birth-day.  Hence  came  his  "Arcaaes."  A  play  of  a 
higher  order  was  his  "  Comus,"  whose  ideal  conceptions,  mu- 
fiica!  flow,  and  artistic  finish  evince  th^  writer's  progress  in 
poetical  composition.  His  ^  Lycidas"  was  written  m  the  year 
1637,  in  memory  of  his  friend  Edward  King,  lost  at  sea.  Per- 
haps none  of  his  poems  of  the  same  length  contain  so  many 
lines  which  are  so  popular  as  this.  How  often  are  we  re- 
minded, in  the  literature  of  to-day,  that  idle  persons  love 


That 


**  To  sport  with  Amaryllis  m  the  ahade, 
Or  with  the  tan^es  of  Necorftls  hair.** 


"Fame  is  the  apnr  that  the  clear  ipirit  doth  rmiae, 
(That  last  iDfirmltj  of  noble  miAcIs) 
To  seoni  deHghts  and  five  bhorioos  di^** 


How  seldom  does  one  lose  a  friend  by  shipwreck,  ^vithout 
exclaiming : 

"  It  was  that  fiital  and  perfidious  bark. 
Built  in  the  ecKpse,  ajid  rigged  with  curses  dark, 
That  sank  ao  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine." 

As  we  read  over  these  several  youthful  poems,  so  tranquil 
and  happy  in  tone,  so  full  of  playful  allusions  and  airy  con- 
ceits, we  can  not  but  reflect  how  different  they  are  from  the 
austere  work  he  was  soon  to  do  in  church  and  state,  and  how 
different  also  from  those  grander  poems  which  he  was  to 
write  after  twenty  years  of  study  and  stem  experience  I 

In  our  brief  summary  of  public  events  thus  far,  we  left 
William  Laud  the  chief  minister  of  England,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical.  Kiiie  Charles  and  his  Privy  council  carry  on 
the  government  without  asking  the  help  of  parliaments.  The 
people  grow  restive  under  their  oppression,  yet  are  not  pre- 
pared to  make  armed  resistance.  The  archbishop  hunts  out 
the  Separatists  who  meet  for  worship  in  private  houses,  and  is 
greatly  enraged  because  "the  heretics  build  new  nests  as  fast 
as  he  oreaks  up  their  old  ones."  Distinct  from  these  persons, 
yet  non-conformists  within  the   church,  are  such  men  as  the 
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Cottons,  the  Mathers,  and  the  Davenports,  of  whom  American 
history  takes  some  account ;  who,  as  they  can  not  accept  the 
rigid  laws  imposed  upon  them,  are  suspended  from  office  and 
deprived  of  tneir  livings.  Not  a  few  of  these  free-thinking 
men  emigrate  to  Holland  and  to  America,  where  they  may 
enjoy  also  the  inestimable  right  of  free  speech. 

And  this  brings  us  again  to  the  year  16S8,  in  the  spring  of 
which  Milton  was  preparing  for  a  tour  in  southern  Europe,  a 
tour  he  had  long  desired  to  take.  With  a  Gk>ldsmithian  lack 
of  thrift,  he  had  not  yet  earned  a  penny  for  himself,  and  was 
compelled  to  ask  his  indulgent  father  for  an  outfit  and  traveling 
expenses.  He  kept  no  diary  of  his  journey,  and  wrote  but  few 
letters  ;  hence  the. record  of  his  tour  is  very  brief.  Of  his 
stay  in  Paris,  we  know  onlv  that  he  visited  the  learned  Hugo 
Orotius,the  Sweedish  ambassador,  who  recived  him  gracioua^r. 
At  Nice,  his  soul  was  stired  within  him  on  first  beholding  the 
Mediterranean,  on  whose  shores  so  much  that  is  memoraole  in 
history  had  transpired.  From  Nice,  he  passed  through  Genoa 
to  Leghorn  and  risa,  and  thence  to  Florence.  In  this  latter 
city  he  remained  two  months,  and  while  he  walked  the  streets 
in  quest  of  modern  objects  of  curiosity,  his  imagination  re- 
peopled  the  place  with  the  great  poets,  artists,  statesmen  and 
philosophers  of  the  past.  His  stay  was  made  pleasant,  also, 
Dy  the  hospitalities  of  the  learned  men  who  mvited  him  to 
their  clubs  and  their  household  tables.  Of  one  of  his  visits 
among  the  Florentine  celebrities,  he  afterward  made  this  nota- 
ble record  :  '*  There  it  was  that  I  found  the  famous  Galileo, 
grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,  for  'thinking  in  as- 
tronomy otherwise  than  Franciscan  and  Dominican  licensers 
thought." 

From  Florence  he  proceed  to  Rome.  Like  a  multitude  of 
travelers  before  ana  since,  he  went  the  rounds  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  then  sat  down  to  the  study  and  enjoyment  of  the 
modern  city.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  found  as  much  social 
entertainment  here  as  at  Florence  ;  yet  he  was  treated  with 
great  respect,  and  his  sojourn  of  two  months  was  made  quite 
agreeable.  He  was  delighted  with  the  superior  music  which 
he  beard  here.  It  so  happened  that  two  of  the  finest  living 
(lingers  were  then  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  his  enjoyment  on 
hearing  them  was  so  unbounded  that  it  could  find  relief  only 
in  the  composition  of  several  Latin  epigrams  to  the  fair  song- 
stresses. 

Two  months  in  the  eternal  city  sufficed  ;  and  from  thence 
he  passed  on  to  Naples.  He  had  intended  to  visit  Sicily  and 
Greece  also  ;  but  just  at  this  time,  reports  came  of  an  impend- 
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inff  raptare  betwean  the  king  and  people  of  England,  which 
indaced  him  to  turn  his  feet  homeward  ;  "  for,"  he  says,  "  I 
conaidered  it  disgracefal  that  while  my  fellow  countrymen 
were  fighting  at  home  for  liberty,  I  should  be  traveling  about 
at  ease  for  literary  purpot^es."  These  reports  proved  to  be 
exaggerated,  and  grew  out  of  the  excitements  produced  in 
Scotland  by  the  attempt  of  Laud  to  remodel  the  Scottish 
church  and  to  override  the  Presbyterians.  Before  Milton 
had  gone  far  on  his  return,  he  learned  the  true  state  of  affairs 
in  England^  and  so  proceeded  more  at  leisure.  He  spent  two 
months  again  in  Borne,  paused  awhile  in  his  favorite  Florence, 
and  then,  by  a  more  northerly  route,  passed  through  Bologna, 
Venice,  Verona,  Milan  and  Gteneva,  and  thence  to  England, 
which  he  reached  in  July,  1630,  after  an  absence  of  a  year  and 
three  months. 

This  tour  through  lands  so  hallowed  bv  poetry  and  art,  was 
by  no  means  made  in  vain.  It  quickened  his  literary  ambition, 
and  confirmed  him  in  his  long  cherished  purpose  to  attempt 
some  great  life-work  in  poetry.  He  had  not  yet  fixed  upon 
his  theme.  The  life  ot  Job  had  occurred  to  him  as  a  fit  sub- 
ject ;  he  had  also  revolved  the  legends  of  king  Arthur,  and  of 
other  early  Br i tilth  heroes  ;  but  whatever  his  theme  nliould  be, 
or  the  form  his  poem  should  take,  epic  or  dramatic,  he  had 
resolved  to  spend  his  strength  upon  it,  and,  if  possible,  make 
it  a  production  of  the  highest  order.  But  his  literary  pro- 
jects were  broken  up  by  the  civil  commotions  of  the  times 
and  he  was  compelled  to  "  lay  off  his  singing  robes,"  and  put 
on  the  armor  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  controversy.  That 
he  turned  aside  from  literary  pursuits  with  great  reluctance, 
his  letters  abundantly  show.  To  a  friend,  he  writes,  detiiiling 
his  plans  of  study  and  bis  hopes :  "  I  can  not  well  express 
to  you  with  what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  interrupt  the 
pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than  these,  and  leave  a  calm  and 
pleasing  solitarinesse,  fed  with  cheerful  and  confident  thoughts, 
to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes." 

The  inquiry  has  been  raised  whether  it  might  not  have  been 
better  for  Milton  and  for  the  world  if  he  had  wholly  abstained 
from  political  affairs,  and  spent  his  life  in  studious  retirement. 
.  We  think  not.  Thot^  nineteen  years  of  vigorous  combat  with 
men  knit  together  the  sinews  of  his  mind,  and  gave  it  a 
firmness  and  power  of  endurance  which  eminently  fitted  him 
for  the  grand  work  of  his  later  years.  And  as  for  the  world, 
notwithstanding  his  imperfections  and  errors,  no  friend  of  the 
race  can  doubt  that  the  cau3e  of  liberty  received  a  most  im- 
portant impulse  from  his  labors. 
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Bnt  we  nre  transcending  the  limits  of  our  subject.  A  sketch 
of  our  poet's  early  life  properly  terminates  at  ibis  point ; 
since  henceforward  he  leaves  his  father's  bonse  and  enterv 
upon  a  public  career.  It  now  remains  for  us  simply  to  review 
the  ground  we  have  eone  over,  and  to  gather  up  some  of  the 
more  marked  persond  traits  of  Milton.  In  doing  this,  we  de- 
sire to  shut  our  eyes  to  what  he  afterwards  became,  and  to 
consider  simply  what  he  already  is,  and  promises  to  be. 

His  physical  organization  was  delicate,  from  a  child.  He 
was  not  feeble  or  sickly,  but  only  less  rugged  and  stalwsrt 
than  most  of  his  companions.  While  at  the  university,  he 
was  styled  **  the  lady"  of  his  college,  in  reference  partly  to  hit 
slender  form,  fair  complexion,  and  light  brown  hair  parted  in 
the  middle  and  falling  in  ringlets  over  the  white  ruff  around 
his  neck.  Yet  there  was  nothing  effeminate  about  him.  His 
voice  was  sonorous,  his  eye  clear,  his  gait  erect  and  manly,  and 
his  whole  presence  indicative  of  firmness  and  courare.  He 
was  fond  or  gymnastic  sports,  and  excelled  in  them.  His  po^ 
trait,  taken  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  represents  t 
handsome  young  man,  and  one  not  wanting  in  physic^  stamina. 
''In  stature,"  he  himself  says,  when  driven  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject, *'  I  confess  I  am  not  tall,  but  still  of  what  is  nearer  to 
middle  height,  than  to  little ;  and  what  if  I  were  little,  of 
which  stature  have  often  been  very  great  men  both  in  peace 
and  war  ;  though  why  should  thai  be  called  little  which  is 
great  enough  for  virtue  ?"  A  writer  tells  us  that  in  his  youth 
he  *'  did  not  neglect  the  daily  practice  with  his  sword,  and 
that  he  wns  not  so  very  slight  but  that,  armed  wilh  it,  as  he 
generally  wa^^,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking  himself  quite  a 
match  for  any  one,  even  were  he  much  the  more  robust,  and 
of  being  perfectly  at  ease  as  to  any  injury  that  any  one  could 
offer  him,  man  to  man." 

"  In  this  beautiful  and  well-proportioned  body,"  says  one  of 
hid  earliest  biographers,  ^  there  lodged  a  harmonica]  and  ingen- 
ious soul."  His  parents  and  teachers  early  saw  that  nature  had 
been  opulent  in  her  gifts  to  him,  and  on  their  part  they  afforded 
him  every  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of^his  powers.  His 
superiority  was  apparent  to  his  associates  at  the  universitf, 
and  so  much  so  as  to  occasion  at  first  a  degree  of  envy,  though 
this  was  afterwards  turned  to  admiration.  His  compositions, 
both  in  Lntin  and  English,  in  prose  and  poetry,  showed  his 
great  abilities.  Such  poems  as  his  "  Ode  on  the  Morning  of 
Christ's  Nativity,"  and  his  disquisitions  on  the  "  Scholastic  Phi- 
losophy," and  on  the  **  Music  of  the  Spheres,"  and  his  "Speech 
in  Defense  of  Art,"  are  not  wont  to  oe  written  by  inferior  or 
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cominoD  minds*  Much  more  is  this  true  of  such  poems  as  the 
Arcades,  Comas,  L' Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso,  composed  a  little 
later.  The  respect  shown  him  during  his  continental  tour  was 
aomething  more  than  the  formal  courtesies  paid  to  a  stranger 
coming  well  introduced.  His  talents  were  recognized  as  of  a 
high  order,  and  were  honored  by  those  who  had  never  seen  or 
hterd  of  him  before.  We  do  not  assume  that  he  had  done  any- 
thing to  entitle  him  to  a  wide  reputation  if  he  had  then  died  ; 
he  had  not  yet  done  battle  for  the  Liberty  of  Speech,  nor  writ- 
ten Paradise  Lost ;  but  what  he  had  already  accomplished  was 
worthy  of  his  future  fame,  and  foreshadowed  much  that  he 
was  destined  to  do. 

In  regarding  the  peculiar  traits  of  his  mind,  we  notice,  first 
of  all,  its  vigor  and  wide  scope.  Even  his  early  compositions 
are  thus  marked.  They  are  not  indeed  lacking  in  ^race  or 
beauty,  nor  are  they  mere  prettinesses,  a  mere  toying  with  pue- 
rile conceits.  This  is  more  apparent  as  he  nows  older.  His 
style  is  sinewy,  his  thoughts  are  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed. 
He  chooses,  u>r  the  most  part,  important  subjects,  ana  grasps 
them  with  a  strong  hand.  Nor  does  he  touch  the  outside  of 
them  only  :  he  takes  them  to  pieces,  and  shows  their  parts  and 
contents,  and  turns  them  over  and  over  to  examine  them  on 
every  side.  Some  of  his  college  essays,  written  in  Latin,  as  the 
manner  then  was,  are  quite  profound,  for  a  young  man  ;  they 
are  certainly  very  long  ;  it  takes  more  than  an  hour  to  read  one 
of  them,  and  they  must  have  been  a  little  tedious  in  the  hear- 
ing, filled  as  they  are  with  metaphysics  and  with  classical  quo- 
tations. Yet  one  can  not  go  through  them  now,  without 
perceiving  that  the  writer  moved  with  a  sort  of  regal  tread,  a 
certain  grandeur  of  swing,  which  betokened  great  deeds  in  time 
to  come. 

Along  with  this  trait,  was  another  of  lofty  ideality.  His 
imagination  was  of  a  peculiar  stamp.  There  was  nothing  low, 
and  seldom  anything  commonplace  in  his  conceptions.  There 
was  a  certain  breadth  of  view,  and  a  power  to  perceive  remote 
analogies,  which  lifted  him  above  ordinary  versifiers.  As  he 
walks  alone  under  the  elms  at  Cambridge  and  at  Horton,  we 
see  that  he  aspires  to  something  great.  He  soars  naturally 
amone  the  st€trs,  the  gods,  time,  space  and  eternity.  In  one  of 
his  college  poems,  he  tells  us  in  what  view  he  loves  to  write : 

''  Sneh  where  the  deep  tnuuported  mind  mej  soar, 
Ahore  the  wheeling  poles,  and  at  Heareni  door 
Look  in,  and  see  each  blissAil  deity. 
How  he  before  the  thnnderoiis  throne  doth  lie, 
Listening  to  what  vnshom  Apoilo  nngs 
To  tha  touch  of  goMea  wings. " 
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Oonpled  with  this  boldness  and  grandeur  of  conception, 
there  is  a  certain  airy  gracefulness  of  fancy,  and  a  ntmble  deli- 
cacy of  thought  and  expression,  which  ijive  a  beuutiful  charm 
to  his  writings.  His  **  words,"  to  use  his  own  laitgui^^  diffeh 
ently  applied, "  trip  about  him  at  commaiid,  and  iti  well-order- 
ed isles,  as  he  would  wish,  fall  aptly  into  their  own  places.** 
How  sprightly  his  call  to  Euphrosyne  : 


<c 


Haste  thee,  iiTmpli,  end  bring  witfa^thee 
Jest  and  Toath  Au  jollity, 
Qnipe  ana  cmnki  and  wanton  tmilei^ 
Soicn  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  lore  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laoghter  holding  both  his  sldes| 
Come,  and  trip  it  as  yon  go^ 
On  the  light  fimtastic  toe." 


He  loves  to  hear 


'^Sweetest  Shakipean,  Fan«7%  diild. 
Warble  his  native  wood-noles  wikL  " 

He  delights 

"  in  soft  Lydian  ain| 
Married  to  immortal  terse ; 
Sooh  as  the  meeting  soul  mMf  pkiroe 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  boM 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  cmL 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cmlnuig; 
The  melting  voioe  throogh  mates  nmaiiig^ 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  sool  of  harmony. " 

No  summary  of  his  mental  traits,  in  which  also  his  charader 
appears,  should  omit  that  of  his  gravity  and  earnestness.  Not, 
indeed,  that  he  was  wanting  in  true  geniality.  His  letters  to 
intimate  friends  glow  with  animated  feeling,  detailing  his 
studies,  amusements,  hopes,  fears  and  ambitions.  His  verses 
and  prose  writings  are  lighted  up,  in  some  parts,  with  humor 
and  wit  and  rollicking  fun.  In  one  of  his  college  addresses, 
delivered  at  a  class-feast,  when  all  were  exuberant  with  mirth 
and  noise,  he  says :  ''  Now,  my  hearers,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
feast  of  Hilary  is  at  hand,  in  which  divine  homage  is  paid  to 
the  god  Laughter.  Laugh,  therefore,  and  raise  a  cachination 
from  your  saucy  spleens  ;  wear  a  cheerful  front ;  hook  jrour  nos- 
trils for  fun  ;  but  don't  turn  up  your  noses  :  let  all  things  ring 
with  most  abundant  laughter,  and  let  a  still  freer  laugh  shake 
out  tears  of  joy,  that,  these  being  all  exhausted  with  laughing, 
grief  may  not  have  a  single  drop  l6ft  witli  which  to  grace  her 
triumph."  In  others,  he  runs  on  from  grave  to  gay,  mingles  poet- 
ry ana  prose,  plays  the  buffoon  and  the  philosc^her,  and  dashes 
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along  from  one  thing  to  another,  fall  to  the  brim,  of  bojiali 
hi|fh  apirits.  His  Ij  Allegro  is  fidrly  ''dipped  in  sunshine." 
His  epitaphs  on  Hobson  the  Carrier,  abound  in  pans  and  other 
forms  of  wit.    He  declares  that  the  old  teamster  was 


That 


*'  Hade  of  spbere-meUl,  nerer  to  decaj 
Umtil  bis  revohttkni  was  at  itaj  I " 


*<  Too  much  breathing  pot  bim  out  of  bteatb ; 
Nor  wen  it  contnutictioD  to  affirm 

Too  long  Tacation  hastened  on  his  term. 

•  •         •         •         •         • 

Ease  was  chief  disease,  and  to  judge  right, 

He  died  for  heariness  that  his  cart  went  Ught,*' Ac.,  Iks. 


Yet,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  poet's  mind  did  not  partake 
as  largely  of  this  element  as  of  seriousness.  If  he  played,  for  the 
time,  it  was  in  rather  a  ponderous  wa^.  His  habitual  gravity 
was  noticeable  earl^  in  his  student  life.  He  had  little  relish 
for  the  usual  jocosities  and  frivolities  of  school  and  college. 
He  was  willing  that  others  should  play,  if  they  liked.  Many 
of  his  associates,  at  Cambridge,  fond  of  cards,  night-suppers 
and  jovial  songs,  endeavored  to  draw  him  into  their  circle,  but 
after  an  occasional  trial  of  the  sport,  he  gave  it  up,  declaring 
that  it  was  not  his  chosen  element.  His  own  words  are,  '^  In 
festivities  and  jests,  I  acknowledge  my  faculty  to  be  very 
slight.''  This  gravity  was  not  anything  put  on  for  effect,  nor 
was  it  the  result  of  any  peculiar  religious  sentiments,  or  of  dis- 
appointment or  secret  sorrow :  it  was,  rather,  a  constitutional 
trait,  strengthened  by  habits  of  stuchr  and  reflection.  At  the 
early  dawn  of  manhood,  he  came  to  feel  that  God  had  entrust- 
ed him  with  the  stewardship  of  many  talents,  which  he  was 
bound  to  use, 

**  Ab  ever  in  his  great  Taak-Ka8ter*s  eye.** 

His  earnestness  made  him  industrious.  From  his  boyhood, 
he  was  a  laborious  scholar.  One  of  his  biographers  testifies 
that  while  at  St.  Paul's  school,  '*  he  generally  sat  up  half  the 
night,  as  well  in  voluntary  improvements  of  his  own  choice,  as 
the  exact  perfecting  of  bis  school  exercises ;  so  that  at  tho  age 
of  fifteen,  he  was  full  ripe  for  academical  training."  So  it  was 
at  Cambridge.  In  Latin,  especially,  and  in  Logic,  Philosophy, 
and  in  Composition,  English  and  Latin,  he  ranked  among  the 
first  scholars.  Ho  acquired  also  much  general  learning,  as  his 
common-place  books,  hlled  with  extracts,  notes  and  digests  of 
a  wide  range  of  reading,  abundantly  show.  There  was  no  need 
for  some  one  to  chide  him  for  his  indolence,  as  a  classmate  did 
the  frivolous  Paley ,  and  so  save  hioi  to  British  literati^e.    He 
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was  not  uncoDsciotiB  of  hit  own  anperior  talents,  yet  be  seemi 
never  to  have  thought  that  genius  had, no  need  to  labor.  As 
illustrating  his  carelul  industry,  it  is  said  that  he  reviaed,  erased, 
interlined,  and  re- wrote  several  of  his  college  poems  with  great 
pains-taking,  seeming  never  fullv  satisfied  with  them. 

Not  least  worthy  of  note,  is  Milton's  purity  of  mind.  The 
idea  widely  prevails  that  the  poetical  cnaracter,  like  that  of 
the  artist,  is  essentially  based  upon  a  certain  mobility  of  na- 
ture, or  an  extreme  sensibility,  which  is  hardljr  consistent  with 
settled  principle.  He  is  hardly  held  responsible  to  the  laws 
of  morality  which  bind  ordinary  men.  But  Milton's  life  lends 
no  support  to  this  opinion.  EUs  university  nickname  of  "*  the 
lady  was  given  with  some  reference  to  his  moral  fastidioas- 
ness.  He  was  almost  stoical  in  his  scorn  of  low  pleasures  and 
of  those  who  indulged  in  them.  On  returning  from  his  conti- 
nental tour,  he  made  this  record  :  "  I  again  toke  Gk>d  to  wit* 
ness  that  in  all  those  places  where  so  many  things  are  consid* 
ered  lawful,  I  lived  sound  and  untouched  from  all  profligacy 
and  vice,  having  this  thought  perpetually  with  me  that  though 
I  might  escape  the  eyes  of  men,  I  certainly  could  not  the  eyes 
of  God." 

It  was  one  of  his  cardinal  ideas,  often  expressed,  that  a  man 
to  be  truly  ^reat,  must  also  be  good  ;  that  to  write  the  beat 
poetry,  his  life  must  be  a  true  poem.  Sensuality  in  any  of  its 
forms  he  held  as  not  only  polluting  to  the  soul,  but  also  as 
weakening  to  the  powers  of  thought  and  action.  In  speakipg 
once  of  the  great  life-poem  which  he  hoped  ere  long  to  begin, 
he  says :  It  is  a  work  **  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youthi 
or  the  vapors  of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the 
pen  of  some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  some 
rhvming  parasite,  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  dame 
Memory  and  her  syren  daughters,  but  oy  devout  prayer  to  that 
Eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  know- 
ledge, ana  sends  out  his  Seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of 
his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases."  So. 
the  "  wild  oats  "  theory  of  youthful  life,  of  which  we  ofteu 
hear,  gets  no  confirmation  from  Milton's  experience.  The 
poet,  above  all  others,  he  maintained,  should  live  in  an  atmos- 

Ehere  high  and  lifted  up  above  all  grossness  and  defilement ; 
is  fancy, 

'*chA8te  as  the  idde 
ThfttVi  corded  W  the  fttMt  finooi  pureit  now 
And  hangf  on  Dun's  temple." 

As  to  his  personal  religious  character  in  early  life  we  have 
little  definite  knowledge.    Bom  within  the  pale  of  the  estab- 
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islied  cliiircb,  baptized,  instmcied  and  confirmed,  according 
o  venerable  asa^e,  he  was  presumed  to  have  accepted  the 
loctrines  of  Ghnstianity  and  cooformed  to  its  precepts.  At 
;he  nniyersity,  the  Bible  was  his  daily  stady,  and  prayer  his 
laily  habit.  He  openly  defended  the  tmths  of  the  rrotestant 
Taith  in  the  city  ot  Home  itself.  His  letters  and  poems  indi- 
jBte  a  devout  spirit,  and  his  life  was  blameless.  He  had  not, 
indeed,  yet  written  Paradise  Lost  or  the  Treatise  on  Christian 
Doctrine — which,  we  believe,  learned  and  honest  critics  inter- 
pret -as  for  or  against  the  poet's  orthodoxy,  according  to  their 
own  tiieolo^cal  bias, — but  whatever  he  had  written  or  spoken 
was  in  the  int-erest  of  Christianity  and  the  highest  welmre  of 
men.  As  we  have  already  seen,  his  parents  had  designed  him 
for  the  clerical  profession,  and  this  was  his  own  early  choice  ; 
and  had  not  his  tastes  afterwards  become  so  decidedly  liter- 
ary t  and  had  not  the  established  church  become,  in  his  view, 
so  secularized  and  corrupt,  he  would  gladly  have  entered  the 
sacred  ministry. 

But,  not  to  pursue  our  analysis  too  far,  we  observe,  finally, 
that  Milton  was  characterized,  by  a  critical  and  dogmatic 
spirit.  How  early  in  life  this  developed  itself  we  do  not 
know  ;  only,  it  appears  that  while  at  Cambridge,  he  thought 
he  discovered  serious  defects  in  the  system  of  education  there 
in  voffue,  and  that  he  criticised  them  so  sharply  as  to  bring 

rQ  nimself  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities.  There  was 
at  this  time  a  certain  haughtiness  of  manner  and  obsti- 
nacy of  temper  which  made  him  somewhat  unpopular  with 
his  associates.  Dr.  Johnson  hints  at  bis  *'  lofty  and  steady 
confidence  in  himself,  perhaps  not  without  some  contempt  for 
others."  And  when  ne  looked  out  beyond  academic  walls, 
upon  afiairs  of  church  and  state,  he  saw  much  that,  to  his 
eye,  needed  reforming.  Many  a  wordy  war  did  he  have 
with  his  fellow  collegians,  on  the  great  questions  of  the  day, 
himself  always  taking  the  side  of  progress.  The  mere  fact 
that  such  and  such  things  had  long  existed,  and  that  other 
men  accepted  them  as  they  found  them,  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  his  judgment  and  conscience.  That  his  intellectual  in- 
dependence verged  into  intolerance,  first  and  last,  we  will  not 
deny,  any  more  than  we  will  question  that  he  had  some  good 
reason  for  his  opinions  and  his  course  of  life.  It  was  a  stir- 
ring and  tumultuous  time  when  he  came  upon  the  stage,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  his  character  was  influenced  by  it.  Yet 
it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  young  radical  does  not  become 
sour  and  crabbed  in  disposition.  There  is  even  much  of  the 
aroma  of  humanity  about  him.    He  was  tenderly  impressed 
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by  natore  in  all  her  aspeote.  Had  he  been  austere  and  ove^ 
preciBe,  he  would  not  have  enjoyed  his  European  journey  a» 
he  did,  nor  entered  with  ao  much  zest  into  the  study  of  muaic, 
poetry,  painting  and  sculpture.  There  was,  indeed,  much  oak 
and  many  nodosities  in  his  frame*work,  but  they  were  wreathed 
with  pleasant  verdure  and  dewy  flowers. 


Art.  m-THB  DIOTINOTIVB  NATURE  OP  HOMILBTICS,  AND  REA- 

SONS  FOR  ITS  CULTIVATION. 

By  WiLLUx  G.  T.  Sbsud^  D.D„  PioL  in  Union  Theological  Seminaiy. 

HoifiLETics  is  the  term  that  has  been  chosen  to  denote  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  to  preaching.  It  is 
synonymous,  consequently,  with  Sacred  Rhetoric.  Tne  deri- 
vation of  the  word  from  the  Greek  verb  opitXefv  proves,  con- 
clusively, that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  homily  or  sermon 
was  instruction.  The  first  sermons  were,  undoubtedly,  more 
didactic  than  rhetorical  in  their  form  and  substance.  This 
must  have  been  so  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the 
assemblies  to  which  the  sermon  was  first  addressed  were  mora 
private  and  social  in  their  character,  than  the  modern  congre- 
gation. Christianity  was  in  its  infancy,  and  had  not  become 
an  acknowledged  and  public  religion ;  and  hence  its  ordi- 
nancoH  and  instructions  were  isolated  from  those  of  society  at 
large.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  charges  brought  against 
Christianity  by  its  first  opponents,  that  it  was  unsocial,  exclu- 
sive, and  sectarian.  The  Koman  complained  that  the  Chris- 
tian, so  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  was  not  an  integral  part 
of  the  state,  but  was  a  morose,  solitary,  and  unpatriotic  man. 

The  first  Christian  congregation  being  thus  small,  thus 
isolated  and  private,  it  was  natural  that  the  style  of  address 
upon  the  part  of  the  preacher  should  be  more  familiar  than  it 
can  be  before  a  large  audience,  and  upon  a  strictly  public  oc- 
casion. Hence  the  sermon  in  the  early  history  of  the  church 
was  much  more  homUetical^  t.  c,  conversational^  than  rhetorical 
in  its  character.  Like  those  free  and  familiar  lectures  which 
the  modern  preacher  delivers  to  a  limited  audience  on  the 
evening  of  a  secular  day,  the  first  sermons  possessed  fewer  of 
those  oratorical  elements  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  dis- 
courses that  are  now  prepared  for  the  great  congregation  in 
the  house  of  public  worship,  and  on  the  Sabbath,  the  great 
public  day  of  Christendom. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  first  sermons  were  naturally  and 
properly  more  didactic  than  rhetorical,  because  the  principal 
work  to  which  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  were  sum- 
moned was  instruction.  The  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  not,  as  they  are  now,  matters  of  general  knowledge. 
The  public  mind  was  preoccupied  with  the  views  and  notions 
of  polytheism,  and  with  altogether  false  conceptions  of  the 
nature  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  hence 
there  was  unusual  need,  during  the  first  centuries  of  the 
church,  to  indoctrinate  the  Greek  and  Roman  world.  Ex- 
pository instruction  was,  consequently,  the  first  great  busi- 
ness of  the  Christian  herald,  coupled  with  an  effort  to  dis- 
abuse the  human  mind  of  those  errors  to  which  it  was  en- 
slaved by  a  false  religious  system.  Christianity  at  first  was 
compelled  to  address  itself  to  the  understandings  of  nxen, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  address  to  their  hearts 
and  wills  ;  and  hence  its  first  discourses  were  rather  didactic 
than  oratorial.  And  the  same  remark  holds  true  of  mission- 
ary preaching  in  the  modern  world.  The  missionary  repeats 
the  process  of  the  primitive  preacher.  His  audiences  are  not 
public,  but  private.  His  addresses  are  more  conversational 
than  oratorical ;  more  for  purposes  of  instruction  than  of  per- 
enasion.  From  these  two  causes,  the  sermon  was  originally  an 
instructive  conversation  {opLikia)  rather  than  an  oration. 

But  although  the  relations  of  the  modern  preacher  are  con- 
siderably different  from  those  of  the  ancient ;  although  the 
Christian  preacher  is  much  more  a  public  man  than  he  was  at 
first,  because  Christianity  is  the  public  religion  of  the  modern 
world,  and  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  its  public  holy  day.  and 
the  Christian  congregation  is  its  public  religious  assembly  ; 
although  Homiletics  has  necessarily  become  more  strictly  rhe- 
torical in  its  character  because  the  sermon  has  become  more 
oratorical  in  its  form  and  style,  we  must  recognize  and  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  Sacred  Rhetoric  is  in  its  own  nature 
more  didactic  than  Secular.  With  all  the  change  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Christianity  to  society  and  to  the  state  ;  with  all 
the  corresponding  change  in  the  circumstances  and  position 
of  the  preacher,  it  is  still  true  that  one  very  important  part 
of  his  duty  is  that  of  exegetical  instruction.  Though  the 
modern  world  is,  generally  speaking,  speculatively  ac(juainted 
with  the  Christian  system,  and  does  not  need  that  mmute  in- 
struction and  that  deliverance  from  the  errors  of  polytheism 
which  the  pagan  world  requires,  still  the  natural  man  every- 
where and  in  all  ages  needs  indoctrination.    The  sermon  must 
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be  an  instructive  discourse,  and  the  informatioQ  of  the  miikl 
must  be  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  Sacred  Eloquence. 

This  brings  us  to  the  principal  difference  oetween  Secular 
and  Sacred  Rhetoric.  The  latter  is  more  didactic  than  the 
former.  We  are  speaking  comparatively,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered. We  would  not  be  understood  as  granting  the  poeitioo 
of  some  writers  upon  Qomiletics,  that  there  is  a  distincticm  in 
kind  between  Secular  and  Sacred  Rhetoric, — that  the  didactic 
element  enters  so  largely  into  the  sermon  that  the  properly 
rhetorical  elements  are  expelled  from  it,  and  it  thus  loses  the 
oratorical  character  alto;^ether.  The  sermon  is  not  an  essay 
or  a  treatise.  It  is  an  address  to  an  audience,  like  a  secular 
oration.  Its  purpose,  like  that  of  the  secular  oration,  is  to  in- 
fluence the  will  and  conduct  of  the  auditor.  Like  the  secular 
oration,  it  is  a  product  of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  unity  of  their  action,  and  not  of  the  imagination  alone,  or 
of  the  understanding  alone  ;  and  like  the  secular  oration,  it 
addresses  all  the  faculties  of  the  hearer,  ending  with  a  move- 
ment of  his  will.  The  distinction  between  Secular  and  Sacred 
Rhetoric  is  not  one  of  kind  but  of  degree.  In  the  sermoD, 
there  is  less  of  the  purely  oratorical  element  than  in  secular 
orations,  because  of  the  greater  need  of  exposition  and  in- 
struction. The  sermon  calls  for  more  argumentation,  more 
narration,  more  doctrinal  information,  than  secular  discourses 
contain,  and  hence,  speiking  comparatively,  Secular  Rhetoric 
is  more  purely  and  highly  rhetorical  than  Homiletics. 

Hence,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  sermon  is  more  solid  and 
weighty  in  its  contents,  more  serious  and  earnest  in  its  tone, 
and  more  sober  in  its  coloring,  than  the  deliberative,  or 
judicial,  or  panegyrical  oration  oi'  Secular  Eloquence.  It  is  a 
graver  production,  less  dazzling  in  its  hues,  less  striking  in 
its  style,  less  oratorical  in  its  general  character.  Recurring 
to  the  distinction  between  the  formal  and  the  real  sciences,*  we 
might  say  that  Secular  Eloquence  partakes  more  of  tlie  former 
and  Sacred  Eloquence  more  of  the  latter. 

With  this  brief  elucidation  of  the  main  difference  between 
Secular  and  Sacred  Rhetoric,  we  proceed  now  to  consider  a 
few  reasons  for  cultivating  Homiletics,  or  the  art  of  Sermon- 
izing. 

1.  The  first  reason  is  derived  from  the  intrinsic  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  Sermon  as  a  species  of  literature. 

If  we  have  regard  to  the  subject  matter  and  the  end  in  view, 
the  sacred  oration  is  the  most  grave  and  weighty  of  all  intel- 

♦TiTKRKMTw's  Bhetoric  (Introductory  Essay.) 
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lectoal  productions.  The  eternal  salvation  of  the  human  soul, 
through  the  presentation  of  divine  truth,  is  the  end  of 
preaching.  The  created  mind  is  never  employed  so  loftily  and 
80  worthily,  as  when  it  is  bending  all  its  powers,  and  co-working 
with  Qtod  himself,  to  the  attainment  of  this  great  purpose.  A 
discourse  that  realizes  this  aim  is  second  to  no  species  of  au- 
thorship, in  intrinsic  dignity  and  importance.  Other  species 
of  literature  will  decline  in  interest  and  value  as  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  human  race  advances,  but  this  species  will  steadily 
tend  to  its  culmination.  As  the  human  mind  shall  come  more 
abd  more  under  the  influence  of  those  great  ideas  which  relate 
to  Qod  and  eternity,  public  religious  discourse  will  gain  in 
power  and  impressiveness,  because  of  the  immortal  ends 
which  it  has  in  view.  Like  the  christian  grace  of  charity, 
which  will  outlive  prophecies  and  tongues  and  knowledge, 
Sacred  Eloquence  will  outlive,  or  rather  transform  into  its 
own  likeness  all  other  forms  of  literature. 

Not  that  philosophy,  and  poetry,  and  history  will  cease  to 
exist  as  departments  of  intellectual  effort  so  long  as  the  human 
race  continue  in  this  mode  of  being,  but  they  will  all  take  on 
a  more  solemn  character,  and  assume  a  more  serious  and  loft^ 
end,  whereby  they  will  approximate  more  and  more  in  spirit 
and  influence,  to  the  literature  proper  of  the  Christian  Church, 
—to  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  the  epistles  of  his  apowtles, 
the  sermons  of  his  ministers.  "  For  it  is  written  :  I  will  de- 
stroy the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will  bring  to  nothing  the 
understanding  of  the  prudent."  In  this  way,  the  superior 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  sermon  will  appear,  inasmuch 
as  though  the  influence  which  it  will  have  exerted  upon  the 
thinking  of  the  race,  the  literature  of  the  world  will  have  be- 
come spiritualized  and  sanctifled.  Though  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  leavening  of  the  mind  with  divine  truth,  we 
may  expect  to  see  the  same  great  end,  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
eternal  well-being  of  man,  set  up  as  the  goal  of  universal 
letters.  Whether  then,  there  be  poetry  it  may  fail,  whether 
there  be  philosophy  it  may  cease,  whether  there  be  literature 
it  may  vanish  away  ;  but  the  word  of  God  liveth  and  abideth 
forever.  There  will  be  an  ever  enduring  dignity  and  value  in 
that  species  of  intellectual  productions  whose  great  end  is  the 
indoctrination  of  the  human  mind  in  the  truths  of  divine 
revelation. 

We  find,  therefore,  in  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the 
sacred  oration  a  strong  reason  why  the  homiletic  art  should  be 
most  assiduously  cultivated.  The  philosopher  is  urged  up  to 
deep  and  laborious  study,  by  the  weight  and  solidity  of  his  de- 
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partment.  He  feels  that  it  is  worthy  of  his  best  intellectual 
efforts,  and  he  is  willing  to  dedicate  his  whole  life  to  it.  The 
poet  adores  his  art  for  its  intrinsic  nobleness  and  beauty,  and 
like  Milton  is  ambitious  to  glorify  it  by  some  product  that 
shall  be  the  most  "  consummate  act  of  its  author's  fidelity  and 
ripeness  ;  the  result  of  all  his  considerate  diligence,  all  his 
midnight  watchings,  and  expense  of  palladian  oil."  The 
historian  spends  long  years  in  building  up  from  the  solid 
foundation  to  the  light  and  airy  pinnacle,  a  structure  that 
shall  render  his  own  name  historic,  and  associate  it  with 
the  dignity  of  history.  And  shall  the  sacred  orator  be  less 
influenced  than  these  intellectual  workmen,  by  the  nobleness 
and  wortli  of  his  vocation  ?  Ought  he  not,  like  the  greatest 
of  the  apostolic  preachers,  to  magnify  his  vocation,  and  feel 
all  the  importance  of  the  department,  in  which  he  has  been 
called  to  labor  with  his  brain  and  with  his  heart  ? 

2.  A  second  reason  for  cultivating  Homiletics  is  derived 
from  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  producing  an  excellent  sermon. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  difficulty  which  pertains 
to  the  department  of  Rhetoric  generally,  arising  from  the 
fact,  that  in  order  to  the  production  of  Eloquence  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  must  be  in  operation  together,  and  concurring 
to  an  outward  practical  end.  in  the  production  of  a  work  of  Art, 
the  imagination,  as  a  single  faculty,  is  allowed  to  do  its  per- 
fect work  unembarrassed  by  other  faculties.  The  idea  of  the 
Beautiful  is  not  confused  or  obscured  by  a  reference  to  other 
ideas,  such  as  the  True,  the  Useful,  and  the  Good.  The  pro- 
ductive agency  in  this  case  is  single,  uncomplex,  and  exerted 
in  one  straight  unembarrassed  course.  In  the  production  of  a 
purely  logical  or  speculative  product,  again,  the  theoretic  rea- 
son, as  a  single  faculty,  is  allowed  to  do  its  rigorous  work,  un- 
embarrassed by  either  the  imagination  or  the  moral  sense. 
The  philosophic  essay  is  a  product  which  contains  but  one 
element,  and  that  the  speculative;  and  hence  is  far  easier  to 

f)roduce,  than  one  in  which  many  dissimilar  elements, — specu- 
ative  and  practical,  imaginative  and  moral — are  mingled,  and 
which  must,  moreover,  be  made  to  amalgamate  with  each 
other. 

The  oration,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  secular  or  sacred, 
has  a  far  more  difficult  origin  than  either  of  the  above-men- 
tioned productions.  All  the  faculties  of  understanding,  imagin- 
ation, and  feeling,  must  be  in  exercise  together  :  while  above, 
and  beneath,  and  about,  and  through  them  all,  must  be  the 
agency  of  that  highest  and  most  important  of  all  the  hunaau 
faculties,  the  will,  the  character,  the  moral  force  of  tJie  man. 
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In  tbe  origination  of  tbe  oration,  there  mdst  be  not  only  the 
co-agencT  of  all  the  cognitive,  imaginative  and  pathetic 
powers,  but  the  presence  and  the  presidency  in  and  through 
them  all  of  that  deepest  and  most  central  power  in  which,  as 
the  seat  of  personality  and  of  character,  they  are  all  rooted 
and  grounded.  The  oration,  in  this  view,  is  not  so  much  a 
product  of  the  man,  as  it  is  the  man  himself — an  embodimerU 
of  all  his  faculties  and  all  his  processes.*  Prom  the  general 
character  of  the  department  of  Rhetoric,  then,  and  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  its  products,  the  origination  of  an  excellent 
sacred  oration  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  hence  the  need  of 
a  profound  and  philosophic  study  of  Homiletics,  or  the  art  of 
Sermonizing. 

In  the  second  place,  the  production  of  the  sermon  is  a 
difficult  work,  because  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influ- 
ence which  it  aims  to  exert.  The  sermon  is  designed  to  exert 
influence  upon  human  character ;  and  this,  not  upon  its  mere 
superficies,  but  its  inmost  principles.  Unlike  secular  discourse, 
the  sacred  oration  is  not  content  with  influencing  men  in  re- 
gard to  some  particular  or  particulars  of  conduct,  but  aims  at 
the  whole  character  of  the  man.  The  political  orator  is  con- 
tent if  by  his  effort  he  secures  an  individual  vote  for  a  single 
measure.  The  judicial  orator  is  content  if  he  can  obtain  a 
favorable  verdict  respecting  the  case  in  hand.  The  sacred 
orator,  on  the  other  hand,  aims  at  the  formation  of  a  whole 
character — at  laying  a  foundation  for  an  innumerable  series  of 

fjarticular  actions — or  else  he  endeavors  to  mould  and  develop 
rom  the  centre  a  character  which  is  already  in  existence,  as 
when  he  addresses  the  church  in  distinction  from  the  congre- 
gation. If  we  have  regard  to  the  renewal  of  human  nature, 
the  formation  within  the  human  soul  of  an  entirely  new  char- 
acter, it  is  plain  that  the  construction  of  a  discourse  adapted 
to  produce  this  great  effect  involves  many  and  great  difficul- 
ties. It  is  true,  that  the  first  and  efficient  cause  of  this  effect 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  special  and  direct  operation,  upon 
the  individual  soul,  of  a  higher  Being  than  man.  Yet  it  is 
equally  true,  that  the  secondary  instrumental  cause  of  this  re- 
newal is  divine  truth,  presentea  by  the  preacher.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  an  adaptation  between  the  cause  and  the  effect 
in  this  case  as  much  as  in  any  other.  Second  causes  must  be 
adapted  to  the  effect  as  much  as  first  causes.  There  is  a  mode 
of  presenting  divine  truth  which  is  suited  to  produce  conver- 
sion :  and  there  is  a  mode  which  is  not  suited  to  this  end. 


♦  Le  style,  c*cBt  rhomme. — Buffon. 
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There  is  a  method  6f  sermonizing  which  is  fitted  to  develop 
the  Christian  character,  and  there  is  a  method  which  is  not  at 
all  fitted  for  this.  Now,  to  produce  a  discourse  which,  in  all 
its  parts  and  properties,  shall  fall  in  with  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  human  spirit  when  under  divine  influ- 
ence— which  shall  not  blind  the  mind,  nor  impede  the  flow  of 
the  feelings,  but  shall  concur  with  all  that  nigher  influence 
which  is  bearing  upon  the  sinner  in  the  work  of  regeneration, 
or  upon  the  Christian  in  the  hour  and  process  of  sanctificatioQ 
— to  produce  an  excellent  sermon,  is  one  of  the  most  arduous 
attempts  of  the  human  intellect.  To  affirm  that  the  attempt 
can  be  a  successful  one  without  study  and  training  upon  the 
part  of  the  preacher,  is  to  deal  differently  with  the  depart- 
ment of  Sacred  Rhetoric  from  what  we  do  with  other  depart- 
ments of  intellectual  effort.  It  is  to  treat  the  higher  and 
eternal  interests  of  men  with  more  thoughtlessness  and  indif- 
ference than  we  do  their  lower  and  secular  interests.  None — 
unless  it  be  those  half-educated  persons  who  do  not  recognize 
the  distinction  between  science  and  practice,  between  a  pro- 
fession and  a  trade,  and  who  would  annihilate  all  professional 
study  and  training — none,  unless  it  be  such  as  these,  deny  the 
importance  of  a  thorough  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  jurist 
and  the  civilian.  It  is  acknowledged,  generally,  that  learning 
and  training  are  requisite  to  the  production  of  successfm 
pleading  in  court,  and  successful  debating  in  the  senate.  And 
no  one  who  seriously  considers  the  depth  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  tho  aim  of  a  sermon,  and  takes  into  account  that  ser- 
monizing is  not  an  intermittent  effort,  but  a  steady,  uniform 
process,  week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  will  be  disposed 
to  disparage  or  undervalue  homilctic  discipline  or  the  Homi- 
letic  Art.  Says  one  of  the  earliest  and  pithiest  English  wri- 
ters upon  Homiletics :  "  Preachers  have  enough  to  do,  and  it 
will  take  up  their  whole  time  to  do  it  well.  This  is  not  an  art 
that  is  soon  learnt,  this  is  not  an  accomplishment  that  is  easily 
gained.  He  that  thinks  otherwise,  is  as  weak  and  foolish  as 
the  man  that  married  Tully's  widow  (saith  Dio)  to  be  master 
of  his  eloquence.''* 

The  difficulty,  in  the  third  place,  of  constructing  an  ex- 
cellent sermon  is  clearly  apparent  when  we  consider  the  na- 
ture of  the  impression  which  is  sought  to  be  made.  Without 
taking  it) to  account  such  characteristics  as  distinctness  and 
depth  of  impression,  and  many  others  that  would  suggest 
themselves,  let  us  seize  upon  a  single  one — viz  :  pei'manence  of 

*  John  Edwjlbd's  Preadier,  Pt,  I,  p.  274. 
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impression — and,  by  a  close  examination,  perceive  the  need  of 
understanding,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  the  art  of 
Sermonizing. 

The  test  of  excellence  in  a  sermon  is  continuance  of  influ- 
ence. By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  an  excellent  sermon  pro- 
duces no  more  impression  at  the  time  of  its  first  delivery  than 
afterwards.  Often  the  vividness  of  a  discourse  is  most  appa- 
rent at  the  time  of  its  origin,  because  it  was  partly  the  fruit 
of  temporary  circumstjinces,  and  derived  something  of  its 
force  from  time  and  place.  Yet,  after  this  is  said,  it  is  still 
true  that  no  sermon  is  truly  excellent  which  does  not  contain 
something  of  permanent  value  for  the  human  head  and  heart. 
It  must  have  such  an  idea  or  proposition  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  be  arranged  on  such  a  methoa,  and  be  filled  up  with  such 
reflections,  and  inspired  with  such  a  spirit,  as  will  make  it  an 
object  of  interest  for  any  thoughtful  mind  in  all  time.  It  is 
true,  that  tried  by  this  test,  many  sermons  would  be  found 
wanting — and  far  more  of  such  sermons  as  draw  miscellaneous 
crowds,  than  of  such  as  are  preached  to  small  audiences,  and 
are  unknown  save  by  the  solid  christian  character  which  they 
help  to  originate,  or  to  cultivate — it  is  true,  that  tried  by  the 
test  of  permanency  of  impression,  the  sacred,  as  well  as  the 
secular,  oration  would  often  be  found  defective,  and  yet  every 
such  discourse  ought  to  be  subjected  to  it.  One  of  the  first 
questions  to  be  asked,  for  purposes  of  criticism,  is  this  ques- 
tion :  Is  there  in  this  discourse  a  solidity  and  though tfulness 
which  gives  it  more  or  less  of  permanent  value  for  the  human 
mind  ? 

Now  it  is  impossible  that  this  weighty  intellectual  character, 
conjoined  as  it  mu-t  be  in  the  oration  with  a  lively  and  rheto- 
rical tone,  should  be  attained  without  a  very  thorough  disci- 
pline on  the  part  of  the  preacher.  The  union  of  such  sterling 
and  yet  opposite  qualities  as  thoughtfulness  and  energy  is  the 
fruit  of  no  superficial  education,  the  result  of  no  mere  desultory 
eflForts.  The  sacred  orator  needs  not  only  a  general  culture,  but 
a  special  culture  in  his  own  art.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  be  ac- 
quainted with  those  leading  departments  in  which  every  edu- 
cated, and  especially  every  proiessional  man,  is  interested,  he 
must  also  be  master  of  that  specific  art  and  department,  upon 
which  the  clerical  profession  is  more  immediately  founded.  He 
must  be  well  versed  in  the  principles  and  in  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  Homiletics.  Otherwise,  his  sermonizing  will  be  destitute 
of  both  a  present  and  a  permanent  interest.  If  he  be  a  man 
of  learning  and  of  reflective  habits,  but  of  no  rhetorical  spirit, 
although  his  discourses  may  be  weighty  in  matter,  and  as  the- 
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ological  disquisitions  very  meritorious,  they  will  not  pro- 
duce the  proper  immediate  effects  of  sacred  eloquence,  neither 
will  they  exert  the  permanent  influence  of  theological  trea- 
tises. They  will  fail  altogether  as  intellectual  productions. 
The  studious  thoughtful  mind,  especially,  needs  the  influence 
of  homiletical  discipline,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  work  of 
actually  addressing  and  influencing  the  popular  mind.  There 
is  a  method  of  so  organizing  the  materials  in  the  mind,  of  so 
arranging  and  expanding  and  illustrating  truth,  as  to  exert  the 
immediate  impression  of  rhetoric,  united  with  the  permanent 
impression  of  logic  and  philosophy.  This  method  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  the  study  and  the  practice  of  the  art  of  Ser- 
monizing. 

A  third  reason  for  cultivating  Homiletics  is  found  in  the  in- 
creasingly higher  demands  made  by  the  popular  mind  upoa 
its  public  religious  teachers. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  make  a  permanent  imprecision  upon  the 
general  mind  now  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  The  public  mind 
is  more  distracted  than  it  was  then.  It  is  addressed  more  fre- 
quently, and  by  a  greater  variety,  both  of  subjects  and  of 
speakers.  It  is  more  critical  and  fastidious  than  formerly.  It 
is  possessed  (we  will  not  say  of  a  more  thorough  and  useful 
knowledge  on  a  few  subjects,  but)  of  a  more  extensive  and  va- 
rious information  on  many  subjects.  The  man  of  the  present 
day  knows  more  of  men  and  things  in  general  than  his  fore- 
fathers did,  though  probably  not  more  of  man  and  of  some 
things  in  particular. 

Tliere  is  more  call,  consequently,  in  the  present  age,  for  a 
sermonizing  that  shall  cover  the  whole  tield  of  human  nature 
and  huniMU  acquirements,  that  shall  contain  a  greater  variety 
and  exhibit  a  greater  compass,  and  that  shall  be  adapted  to 
more  grades  and  capacities.  The  preacher  of  the  present  day 
needs  to  be  a  man  of  wider  culture  than  his  predecessor,  be* 
cause  tlie  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  have  been  greatly 
enlarged,  and  because  his  auditors  have  come  to  be  acquaint- 
ed, some  of  them  thoroughly  and  some  of  them  superficially, 
but  all  of  them  in  some  degree,  with  this  new  and  constantly 
widening  field.  Consider  a  single  section  of  Rhetoric  like  that 
of  metaphor  and  illustration,  and  see  how  much  greater  is  the 
stock  of  materials  now  than  it  was  previous  to  the  modern  dia- 
coveries  in  natural  science,  and  how  even  the  popular  mind 
has  become  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge  in  these  depart- 
ments, not  merely  to  understand  the  orator's  allusions  and  re- 
presentations,  but  to  demand  them  of  him.  A  modern  audi- 
ence, though  it  may  not  possess  a  very  exact  knowledge  of 
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what  has  been  accompliahed  in  modern  science,  is  jet  possess- 
ed of  sufficient  imforraation  to  detect  any  such  ignorance  in  a 
public  speiiker,  and  especially  in  the  preacher,  as  shows  him 
to  be  inferior  to  the  educated  class  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
behind  the  present  condition  of  human  science  and  knowledge. 
It  WHS  urged  not  many  years  since  by  the  classes  of  a  teacher 
who  had  been  distinguished  in  his  day,  and  whose  instructions 
still  exliibited  a  solid  and  real  excellence  that  ought  to  have 
overruled  the  objection  in  this  instance,  that  he  had  not  kept 
up  with  the  literary  and  scientific  movement  of  the  modern 
mind,  that  his  style  of  presenting,  establishing,  and  illustrating 
truth  had  become  obsolete,  although  the  truth  itself  which  he 
presented  was  unobjectionable.  In  proofof  this,  it  was  affirmed 
that  certain  illustrations  which  were  taken  from  the  astronomy 
that  existed  a  century  ago,  but  which  had  been  rendered  not 
only  incorrect  but  absurd  by  more  recent  discoveries,  were  still 
allowed  to  stand.  It  was  complained  that  rhetoric,  in  this  in- 
stance, had  been  vitiated  by  the  telescope.  The  popular  mind, 
also,  is  nice  and  fastidious,  and  will  immediately  detect  any 
appearance  of  deficiency  in  literary  and  scientific  culture  in  the 
preacher,  especially  if  it  aifects  his  style  and  diction,  and  will 
give  it  far  more  weight  than  it  is  really  entitled  to. 

But  to  take  a  more  important  part  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  than 
style,  or  diction,  or  illustration,  consider  for  a  moment  the 
method  and  arrangement  of  a  sermon,  and  see  what  a  difficult 
task  the  popular  mind  of  the  present  day  imposes  upon  its 
public  religious  teachers. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  men  of  the  present  day 
and  their  forefathers?  consists  in  the  greater  distinctness  and 
rapidity  of  their  mental  processes.  They  are  not  more  serious 
and  thoughtful  than  their  ancestors,  but  they  are  more  vivid, 
animated,  and  direct  in  their  thinking  than  they  were.  They 
are  more  impatient  of  prolixity,  of  a  loose  method  of  arrange- 
ment, and  of  a  heavy  dragging  movement  in  the  exhibition  of 
truth.  Audiences  a  century  ago  would  patiently  Usten  to 
discourses  of  two  hours  in  len.ii:th,  and  would  follow  the  ser- 
monizer  through  a  series  of  divisions  and  subdivisions  that 
would  bo  intolerable  to  a  modern  audience.  The  human  mind 
seems  to  have  shared  in  that  increased  rapidity  of  motion 
which  has  been  imparted  to  matter,  by  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  machinery.  The  human  body  is  now  carried  through 
space  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  and  the  human  mind 
seems  to  have  learned  to  keep  pace  with  this  increase  of  speed. 
Mental  operations  are  on  straight  lines,  like  the  railroad  and 
telegraph,  and  are  far  more  rapid  than  they  once  were.    The 
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pnblic  mind  now  craves  a  short  method,  a  distinct  sharp  state- 
ment, and  a  rapid  and  accelerating  movement,  npon  the  part 
of  its  teachers. 

Now  the  preacher  can  meet  this  demand  successfully,  only 
by  and  through  a  strong  methodizing  poiver.  He  can  not  meet 
it  by  mere  brevity.  The  popular  ramd  still  needs  and  craves 
instruction,  and  impatient  as  it  is  of  dullness  will  listen  with 
more  pleasure  to  a  discourse  that  possesses  solid  excellency, 
though  it  be  tedious  in  its  method  and  somewhat  dull  in  style, 
than  to  Ji  discourse  which  has  no  merit  but  that  of  shortness. 
The  task,  therefore,  which  the  sacred  orator  of  the  present 
day  has  to  perform  is  to  compress  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  matter  into  the  smallest  po^^sible  form,  and  in  the  most  ene^ 
getic  possible  manner.  Multum  in  parvo  is  now  the  popular 
maxim.  Plurimum  in  minimo  must  now  be  the  preacher's  maxim. 
Hence  he  must  possess  the  power  of  seizing  instantaneously 
the  strong  points  of  a  subject,  of  fixing  them  immoveably  in  a 
rigorous  logical  order,  and  of  filling  them  up  into  a  full  rheto- 
rical form  by  such  subordinate  thoughts  and  trains  of 
reflection  as  will  carry  the  hearer's  mind  along  with  the 
greatest  possible  rapidity,  together  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible impression.*  This  power  of  organizing  united  with 
the  other  principal  power  of  the  orator,  that  of  amplifying  to 
the  due  extent,  is  imperatively  demanded  of  the  preacher  by 
the  active,  clear,  driving  mind  of  the  present  age  ;  and  whoever 
shall  acquire  it  will  wield  an  influence  over  the  public,  either 
for  good  or  for  evil,  greater  probably  than  could  bo  exerted 
by  an  individual  mind  in  an  age  characterized  by  slower  men- 
tal processes. 

But  is  such  an  ability  as  this  a  thing  of  spontaneous  origin  ? 
Will  it  be  likely  to  be  possessed  by  an  indolent,  or  an  unedu- 
cated mind  ?  Any  one  who  will  reflect  a  moment  will  perceive 
that  even  a  fine  poetic  or  artistic  ability  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  "  come  by  nature," — to  use  Dogberry's  phrase, — and 
without  culture,  than  this  fund  imental  abilitv  of  the  orator. 
In  these  litter  instances,  much  depends  upon  the  impulses  and 
gifts  of  genius.  There  is  much  of  spontaneity  in  the  poetic 
and  artistic  processes.  But  a  powerful  methodizing  ability 
implies  severe  tasking  of  the  intellect,  a  severe  exercise  of  its 


*  *'  Reason  and  argument  must  be  made  use  of  by  the  preacher,  and  the  more  of 
these  the  better.  But  the  closer  this  powder  is  ramnuid,  the  fjreater  erecntion  it  wiU 
do.  The  Hum  of  this  head  is  this :  that  a  preacher  is  to  take  care  that  he  always 
speak  good  sense,  and  argue  closely.  Nothing  that  comes  from  him  is  to  be  rov^ 
and  indigested,  but  all  must  be  well-ripened  by  judgment." 

— JoHir  £dwasd*8  Preacher,  Pt.  1,  p.  1S7, 
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facaltie^,  whereby  it  acquires  the  power  of  seizing  the  main 
paints  of  a  subject  with  the  certainty  of  an  instinct,  and  then 
of  holding  them  with  the  strength  of  a  vice, — and  all  this 
too,  while  thej  feelings  and  the  imagination,  the  rhetorical 
powers  of  the  soul,  are  filling  up,  and  clothing  the  structure 
with  the  vitality  and  warmth  and  beauty  of  a  living  thing. 
This  power  of  quickly  and  densely  methodizing  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  diligent  and  persevering  discipline  ;  and  hence 
it  should  be  kept  constantly  before  the  eye  of  the  preacher 
as  an  aim,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  educational 
and  professional  career.  He  can  not  meet  the  demands  which 
the  public  mind  will  make  upon  him  as  its  religious  teacher, 
unless  he  acquires  something  of  this  power  ;  and  he  may  be 
certain  that  m  proportion  as  he  does  acquire  and  employ  it,  he 
will  be  able  to  convey  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  shortest  possible  space,  and,  what  is  of  equal  im- 
portance for  the  orator's  purpose,  he  will  be  able  to  produce 
the  strongest  possible  impression  in  the  shortest  possible 
amount  ol  time. 


Art.  IV.—THE  MINISTRY  OF  BIUINERD. 
A  Letter  of  Fkaxcis  Watiaxd,  D.  D. 

Messrs.  Editors  : 

Op  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  modern  times,  there  is  no 
one  whose  history  I  remember,  whose  piety  and  success  re- 
mind one  more  oi  apostolic  tiroes,  than  the  missionary  David 
Brainerd.  The  special  field  of  his  labor  was  Crossweeki^ung, 
in  New  Jersey.  Here  he  labored  for  a  year,  alone,  far  from 
civilized  society,  in  feeble  health,  among  Indians,  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  coming,  were  sunk  in  the  deepest  degradation  ; 
drunkards,  murderers,  and  addicted  to  almost  every  vice. 
From  the  commencement  of  his  labors,  however,  he  found 
them,  in  an  unusual  degree,  disposed  to  listen.  Soon  some  of 
them  became  seriously  interested.  They  invited  the  Indians 
in  the  neighborhood  to  come  and  listen  to  his  preaching.  The 
interest  increased  until  it  resteduponevery  family,  and  almost 
upon  every  individual  in  the  vicinity.  Then  appeared  those 
remark>ible  manifestations  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  which 
resembled  that  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.  One  instance  of  this 
I  will  give  in  Brainerd's  own  words : 
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"  Aug.  8.  In  the  afternoon  I  preached  to  the  Indians  ;  their 
number  was  now  about  aixty-five  persons — ^men,  women  and 
children.  I  discoursed  upon  Luke  xiv  :  16-23,  (the  invitation 
to  tlie  supper,)  and  was  favored  with  uncommon  freedom  in  my 
discourse.  There  was  much  visible  concern  among  them  while 
I  was  discoursing  publicly  ;  but  afterwards,  when  I  spoke  to 
one  and  another  of  them  more  particularly,  whom  I  perceived 
under  much  concern,  the  power  of  God  seemed  to  descend 
upon  the  assembly  lilce  a  rushing  mighty  mndy  and  with  an  as- 
tonishing energy  bore  down  all  before  it.  I  stood  amazed  at 
the  influence  which  seized  the  audience,  almost  universally, 
and  could  compare  it  to  nothing  more  aptly  than  the  irresist- 
ible force  of  a  mighty  torrent,  or  swelling  deluge,  that  with 
its  insupportable  weight  and  pressure  bears  down  and  sweeps 
before  it  whatever  comes  in  its  way.  Almost  all  persons,  of 
all  ages,  were  bowed  down  with  concern  together,  and  scarcely 
one  was  able  to  withstand  the  shock  of  this  surprising  opera- 
tion. Old  men  and  women,  who  had  been  drunken  wretches 
for  many  years,  and  some  little  children  not  more  than  six  or 
seven  years  of  age.  appeared  in  distress  for  their  souls,  as  well 
as  persons  of  middle  age.  It  was  apparent  that  these  chil- 
dren— some  of  them,  at  least — were  not  merely  frightened 
with  seeing  the  general  concern,  but  were  made  sensible  of 
their  danofer,  the  badness  of  their  hearts,  and  their  misery 
without  Christ,  as  some  of  them  expressed  it.  The  most  stub- 
born hearts  were  now  obliged  to  bow.  A  principal  man  among 
the  Indians,  who  before  was  most  serious  and  self-righteous, and 
thought  liis  state  good  because  he  knew  more  than  the  gen- 
erality of  Indians  had  formerly  done,  and  who,  with  a  great 
degree  of  confidence,  the  day  before,  told  me  that  he  had  been 
a  Christian  more  than  ten  years,  was  now  brought  under  sol- 
emn concern  for  his  soul,  and  wept  bitterly.  Another  man, 
advanced  in  years,  who  had  been  a  murderer,  a  potooto  or  con- 
juror, and  a  notorious  drunkard,  was  likewise  brought  now  to 
cry  for  mercy  with  many  tears,  and  to  complain  much  that  he 
could  be  no  more  concerned,  when  he  saw  that  his  danger  was 
so  very  great. 

"  They  were  almost  universally  praying  and  crying  for  mercy 
in  every  part  of  the  house,  and  many  of  them,  out  of  doors, 
and  numbers  of  them  could  neither  go  nor  stand.  Their  con- 
cern was  so  great,  each  one  for  himself,  that  none  seemed  to 
take  any  notice  of  those  about  them,  but  each  prayed  freely 
for  himself.  I  am  led  to  think  they  were,  to  their  own  appre- 
hensions, as  much  retired  as  if  they  had  been  individually  by 
themselves  in  the  thickest  desert,  or  rather,  I  believe  that 
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the^  thought  nothing  about  anything  but  themflelves  and 
their  own  state,  and  so  were  every  one  praying  apart,  though 
all  together.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  now  an  exact 
fulfillment  of  that  prophecy,  Zech  xii :  10,  11,  12 ;  for  there 
was  now  a  great  mourning,  like  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon, 
and  each  seemed  to  mourn  apart. 

"There  was  one  remarkable  instance  of  awakening  this  day, 
that  I  can  not  fail  to  notice  here.  A  young  Indian  woman,  who, 
I  believe,  never  knew  before  that  she  had  a  soul,  nor  ever 
thought  of  any  such  thing,  hearing  that  there  was  something 
Btrange  among  the  Indians,  came,  it  seems,  to  see  wliat  was 
the  matter.  On  her  way  to  the  Indians,  she  called  at  my  lodg- 
ings, and,  when  I  told  her  that  I  designed  presently  to  preach 
to  the  Indians,  laughed  and  seemed  to  mock,  but  went,  how- 
ever, to  them.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  in  my  public  discourse, 
before  she  felt  effectually  that  she  had  a  soul,  and  before  I 
had  concluded  my  discourse  was  so  convinced  of  her  sin  and 
misery,  and  so  distressed  with  concern  for  her  soul's  salvation, 
that  she  seemed  like  one  pierced  through  with  a  dart,  and  cried 
out  incessantly.  She  could  neither  go  nor  stand,  nor  sit  on 
her  seat  without  being  held  up.  After  public  service  was 
over,  she  lay  flat  on  the  ground  praying  earnestly,  and  would 
take  no  notice,  nor  give  any  answer  to  any  who  spoke  to  her. 
I  hearkened  to  hear  what  she  said,  and  perceived  the  burden 
of  her  prayer  to  be,  (translated)  Have  mercy  on  me,  and  help 
me  to  give  you  my  heart.  Thus  she  continued  praying  inces- 
santly for  many  hours  together."  This  woman  shortly  received 
comfort  in  believing,  and  became  a  devout  and  consistent 
Christian. 

For  a  long  time  such  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
attended,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  almost  every  sermon  that 
Brainerd  delivered — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  observed,  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  that 
religion  was  declining  among  them.  This  work  of  grace  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  year,  and  the  result  was,  that  Brainerd  es- 
tablished a  church  among  them  of  as  pure,  meek,  humble,  self- 
denying,  zealous,  and  praying  Christians,  as  are  to  be  found  in 
the  most  favored  localities  in  this  or  any  other  country.  If 
space  allowed,  it  would  be  edifying  to  record  many  of  Brai- 
nerd's  experiences  among  them,  but  I  must  proceed. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  do  we  now  anywhere,  in  any 
denomination,  witness  such  displays  of  divine  power?  Does 
preaching  anywhere  awaken  men,  dead  in  sin,  to  cry  out, 
"  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  Does  the  Spirit  ever  come 
down  upon  us  as  a  rushing  mighty  wind  ?    Is  there  commonly 
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any  evidenco  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gk)spel  is  attended  by 
any  attestation  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  We  hear, 
occasionally,  that  a  seimoii  is  eloquent,  ofieuer  that  it  is  well 
written,  or  that  the  minister  is  a  smart  man,  but  no  one  ex- 
claims, in  alarm,  What  have  I  done  ?  or,  How  shall  I  escape 
the  wrath  to  come?  Does  preaching  at  present  bring  home 
to  men's  hearts  the  solemn  realities  of  eternity  ?  Are  men 
taught  ^ain?y  that  they  are  in  danger  of  everlasting  destruc- 
tion, and  that  unless  they  repent  they  must  all  inevitably  pe^ 
ish  ?  Is  a  Saviour  from  sin  manifestly  set  before  men,  able 
and  willing  to  redeem  to  the  uttermost,  and  are  they  besought, 
in  Christ's  stead,  to  believe  on  him,  and  accept  of  everlasting 
life  ?  I  ask  these  questions  in  all  simplicity  and  sincerity. 
Let  each  one  answer  them  for  himself. 

But  let  us  advance  a  step  farther.  The  preaching  of  Brai- 
nerd  evidently  was  attended  by  just  such  results  as  we  have 
mentioned.  The  most  ignorant  pagans,  besotted,  sensual,  pro- 
fane, murderous  men  were  awakened,  coovioted,  humbled  be- 
fore God  ;  they  believed  in  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  became  new  crea- 
tures in  Christ  Jesus,  and  in  one  year,  became  really  an  exam- 
ple to  civihzed  Christians.  Now  it  is  a  most  importaut 
inquirv,  whence  the  different  result  between  the  preaching 
of  Brainerd,  and  the  preaching  of  the  present  day?  This 
question  can  be  best  answered  m  the  words  of  Brainerd  him- 
,self.    To  these  we  will  then  refer  (Life,  chapter  9). 

He  observes,  "  on  the  Doctrines  preached  to  the  Indians :" 

''  I  can  not  but  take  notice,  that  I  have  in  general,  ever 
since  my  first  coming  among  the  Indians  in  New  Jersey,  been 
favored  with  that  assistance^  which  to  me  is  uncommon,^  in 
preaching  Christ  crucified^  and  making  him  the  centre  and 
mark^  to  which  all  my  discourses  among  them  were  directed." 

*'  It  was  the  principal  scope  and  drift  of  all  my  discourses 
to  this  people,  for  several  mouths  together,  (after  havincr 
taught  them  something  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  GocT, 
his  creation  of  man  in  a  state  of  rectitude  and  happiness,  and 
the  obligations  mankind  were  thence  under  to  love  and  honor 
him ;)  to  lead  them  into  an  acquaintance  with  their  deplora- 
ble state  by  nature  as  fallen,  creaJiures,  their  inahiUty  to  extri- 
cate and  deliver  themselves  from  it,  the  utter  insvffidency  of 
any  extreme  reformations  and  amendments  of  life,  or  of  any 
religious  performances  of  which  they  were  capable  whQe  in 
this  state,  to  bring  them  into  the  favor  of  God,  and  interest 
them  in  his  eternal  mercy  ;  thence  to  show  them  their  ab9(Auie 
need  of  Christ  to  redeem  and  save  them  from  the  misery  of 
their  fallen  state,  to  open  his  aU-s^ifiGiency  and  wiUingi^^aft  to 
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aave  the  chief  of  sinners  ;  the  freeness  and  riches  of  divine 
grace  proposed  without  money  and  without  price,  to  all  that 
will  accept  the  oflFer  ;  thereupon  to  press  them,  tvithout  delay i 
to  betake  themselves  to  him  under  a  sense  of  their  misery 
and  undone  state,  for  relief  and  everlasting  salvation  ;  and  to 
show  them  the  abundant  encouragement  the  gospel  proposes 
to  needy  perishing  and  helpless  sinners,  in  order  to  engage 
them  to  do  so.  These  things  I  largely  insisted  on  from 
time  to  time. 

**  I  have  oftentimes  remarked  with  admiration,  that  what- 
ever subject  I  have  been  treating  upon,  after  having  spent 
time  sufficient  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  truths  contained 
therein,  I  have  been  naturally  and  easily  led  to  Christ  as  the 
substance  of  every  subject.  If  I  treated  of  the  being  and  glori 
ous  perfections  of  God,  I  was  thence  naturally  led  to  discourse 
of  Christ  as  the  only  way  to  the  Father.  If  I  attempted  to 
open  the  deplorable  misery  of  our  fallen  state,  it  was  natural 
from  thende  to  show  the  necessity  of  Christ  to  undertake  for 
Q8,  to  atone  for  our  sins,  and  to  redeem  us  from  the  power  of 
them.  If  I  taught  them  the  commands  of  God,  and  showed 
our  violation  of  them,  this  brought  me,  in  the  most  easy  and 
fuUural  way,  to  speak  of  and  recommend  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  one  who  had  magnified  the,  law  which  we  had 
broken,  and  was  become  the  end  of  it  for  righteousness  to 
every  one  that  believeth.  Never  did  I  find  so  much  freedom 
and  assistance  in  making  all  the  various  lines  of  my  discourse 
meet  together  and  centre  in  Christ  as  I  have  frequently  done 
among  these  Indians. 

"  Sometimes,  when  I  had  thought  of  oflFering  but  a  few 
words  upon  some  particular  subject,  and  saw  no  occasion  nor 
indeed  much  room  for  any  particular  enlargement,  there  has 
appeared  unawares  such  a  fountain  of  gospel  grace  shining 
forth  in,  or  naturally  resulting  from,  a  just  explication  of  it, 
and  Christ  has  seemed  in  such  a  manner  to  be  pointed  out  as 
the  substance  of  what  I  was  considering  and  explaining,  that 
I  have  been  dratvn  in  a  way  not  only  easy  and  natural,  proper 
and  pertinent,  but  almost  unavoidable,  to  discourse  of  him 
either  in  regard  to  his  undertaking,  incarnation,  satisfaction, 
admirable  fitness  for  the  work  of  man's  redemption  ;  or  the 
infinite  need  that  sinners  stand  in  of  an  interest  in  him,  which 
has  opened  the  way  for  a  continued  strain  of  Gospel  invita- 
tion to  perishing  souls,  to  come  empty  and  naJced,  tveary  and 
heavy  laden,  and  cast  themselves  upon  him.'' 

This  was  the  mjatter  of  Brainerd's  preaching.  While  hold- 
ing forth  truths  to  the  minds  of  these  poor  pagans  he  seems 
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to  have  been  blessed  in  the  manner  of  his  preaching.     He 
adds: 

"  As  I  have  been  remarkably  influenced  and  assisted  to  dwell 
upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  way  of  salvation  by  him, 
in  the  general  current  of  my  discourses  here,  and  have  been 
at  times  surprisingly  furnished  with  pertinent  matter  relating 
to  him  and  the  design  of  his  incarnation,  so  I  have  been  no  less 
assisted  oftentimes  in  an  advantageous  manner  of  opening  the 
^  mysteries  of  divine  grace,  and  representing  the  infinite  excel- 
lencies and  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ;  as  well  as  of 
recommending  him  to  the  acceptance  of  perishing  sinners.  I 
have  frequently  been  enabled  to  represent  the  divine  glory, 
the  infinite  preciousness  and  transcendent  loveliness  of  the 
great  Redeemer,  the  suitableness  of  his  person  and  purchase 
to  supply  the  wants  and  answer  the  utmost  desires  of  immor- 
tal souls,  to  open  the  infinite  riches  of  his  grace  and  the 
wonderful  encouragement  proposed  in  the  Gospel  to  unworthy 
helpless  sinners  ;  to  call,  invite  and  beseech  them  to  come  and 
give  up  themselves  to  him  and  be  reconciled  to  God  through 
him  ;  to  expostulate  with  them  respecting  their  neglect  of 
one  so  infinitely  lovely  and  so  freely  offered,  and  this  in  such  a 
manner  and  with  such  freedom,  pertinency,  pathos  and  applicar 
Hon  to  the  conscience,  as  I  am  sure  I  never  could  have  made 
myself  master  of  by  the  m^ost  arduous  application  of  mind. 
Frequently,  on  such  occasions,  I  have  been  surprisingly  hdped 
ill  adapting  my  discourses  to  the  capacities  of  my  people,  and 
bringing  them  down  into  such  easy  and  familiar  mett^ods  of 
expression  as  has  rendered  them  intelligible  even  to  Pagans." 

I  have  indicated  that  the  apathy  which  at  present  prevails 
in  the  various  denominations  among  us,  may  have  some  con- 
nection with  the  character  of  the  addresses  which  we  hear 
from  the  pulpit ;  and  that  a  different  style  of  preaching,  both 
in  matter  and  manner,  might  lead  to  a  diflferent  result.  This 
impression  is  confirmed  by  the  following  remark  of  Brainerd : 

"  This  was  the  preaching  God  made  use  of  for  the  awaken- 
ing of  sinners,  and  the  propagation  of  this  work  of  grace 
among  the  Indians.  It  was  remarkable  from  time  to  time, 
that  when  I  was  favored  with  any  special  freedom  in  discoursing 
(f  the  ability  and  willingness  of  Christ  to  save  sinners  and  the 
need  in  which  they  stood  of  such  a  Saviour,  there  was  there 
the  greatest  appearance  of  divine  power  in  awakening  num- 
bers of  secure  souls,  promoting  convictions  begun,  and  com- 
forting the  distressed." 

The  briefness  of  the  time  also  in  which  this  work  of  reforma- 
tion was  carried  on,  was  not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  fea- 
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tures  which  distinguished  it.  In  reference  to  the  first  com- 
munion with  his  Indians  he  observes  :  *'  I  likewise  administered 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  a  number  of  persons,  who,  as  1  have 
abundant  reason  to  think,  were  proper  subjects  of  that  ordin- 
ance, within  the  space  of  ten  montlis  and  ten  days  after  my 
first  coming  among  these  Indians  in  New  Jerse3%  From  tlie 
time  when,  as  I  am  informed,  some  of  them  were  attending  an 
idolatrous  feast  and  sacrifice  in  honor  of  devils,  to  the  time 
when  they  sat  down  at  the  Lord's  table,  I  trust,  to  the  honor 
of  God,  was  not  more  than  a  full  year.  Surely  Christ's  little 
flock  here,  so  suddenly  gathered  from  among  Pagans;  may 
justly  say  in  the  language  of  the  church  of  old,  The  Lord 
hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad." 

From  these  brief  extracts,  taken  in  the  words  of  Brainerd, 
from  his  narrative  of  the  work  of  grace  among  the  Indians 
at  Crossweeksung,  a  few  reflections  naturally  arise. 

I  think  it  must  have  occurred  to  every  reader  that  this 
awakening  which  took  place  under  the  preaching  of  Brainerd 
was,  in  many  respects,  analogous  to  that  of  which  we  read  as 
occurring  at  the  day  of  Pentecost*  In  both  cases  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  divine  influence  resting  upon  the  disciples. 
They  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  spake  with  other 
tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.*  So  Brainerd  says, 
when  I  was  favored  loith  any  special  freedom  in  discoursing  of 
the  ability  and  willingness  of  Christ  to  save  sinners  and  the 
need  in  which  they  stood  of  such  a  Saviour,  there  was  there  the 
greatest  appearance  of  divine  power  in  awakening  numbers 
of  secure  souls. 

The  same  doctrines  were  preached  in  both  cases.  Peter 
charged  home  upon  his  hearers  their  guilt  in  rejecting  and 
crucifying  the  Messiah,  and  he  called  upon  them  to  repent  and 
believe  the  Gospel.  So  the  burden  oi  Brainerd^s  preachin<j 
was  an  earnest  endeavor  to  show  his  hearers  their  guilt  and 
helplessness,  and  to  urge  them  to  come  and  accept  of  the  full 
and  free  salvation  ofl'ered  to  them  by  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 

The  efl'ects  were  the  same.  In  Jerusalem,  when  they  heard 
these  things,  they  were  pricked  in  their  hearty  and  said  to  Peter 
and  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
do?  This  impression  must  have  been  universal,  for  the  same 
day  there  were  added  to  the  church  about  three  thousand 
souls.  So  among  the  Indians,  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  was 
as  a  rushing   mighty  wind,  the  whole   assembly  was   over- 

*  The  influence  rested  on  the  whole  companj.    It  was  a  fulfiUment  of  the  predic- 
tion **  Upon  mj  servants  and  my  handmaidens,**  etc. 
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whelmed  with  a  consciousness  of  sin  deserving  the  righteous 
condemnation  of  God,  and  each  one  was  mourning  apart,  like 
the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon,  and  the  Spirit  from  time  to 
time  was  present,  to  grant  unto  them  repentence  and  renewal 
of  soul,  and  an  exultant  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Neither  were  such  scenes  confined  exchisively  to  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  apostles  Peter  and 
John  had  been  straitly  threatened,  and  forbidden  to  speak  any 
more  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  they  went  to  their  own  company 
and  rehearsed  the  facts  to  the  brethren.  The  assembly  was 
at  once  turned  into  a  prayer  meeting,  and  they  laid  the  whole 
matter  before  the  Lord.  They  toM  him  of  tho  threatenings 
of  which  they  had  heard,  and  in  holy  simplicity  cast  them- 
selves upon  the  protection  of  God,  while  they  went  forth  to 
do  his  will.  And  when  they  had  prayed  the  place  was  shaken 
where  they  were  assembled  together,  and  they  were  also  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  spake  the  word  of  God  with  bold- 
ness. 

So  again  when  Peter  was  preaching  to  Cornelius  and  his 
friends  of  the  character  and  atonement  of  Christ,  and  assur- 
ing them,  that  through  his  name  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
shall  receive  remission  of  sins,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  that 
heard  the  word.  So  that  Peter's  companions  were  astonished 
because  that  on  the  Gentiles  was  poured  out  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  for  they  spake  with  tongues  and  magnified  God. 
From  facts  like  these  then  it  would  seem  that  a  special  super- 
natural influence  was  frequently,  in  apostolic  times,  poured  out 
upon  a  company  when,  either  in  prayer  or  preaching,  the 
disciples  were  enabled  to  draw  near  to  God  with  holy  boldness, 
or  to  preach  Christ  crucified  with  the  true  earnestness  of  men 
who  feel  that  they  were  ambassadors  for  Christ. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Brainerd.  His  journals  inform  ua 
that  these  visitations  of  the  Spirit  were  matters  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. When  he  himself  was  dull  and  lifeless,  nothing  of 
this  kind  was  observable.  When  he  was  enableil  to  declare 
the  truth  of  God  with  a  lieart  overflowing  with  love,  something 
of  this  sort  was  almost  always  visible,  so  long  as  he  preached 
among  the  Indians.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  confined 
to  them  alone.  He  occasionally  preached  for  churches  in  the 
vicinity,  and  specially  assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  He  frequently  mentions  on  such  occasions  a  similar 
effect,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  visible  on  the  congregations 
to  which  he  ministered. 

Nor  wore  these  eflfusions  of  the  Spirit  confined  to  Brainerd's 
ministry.    The  same  manifestations  attended  the  labors  of 
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President  Edwards.  In  his  narrative  of  the  revivals  in 
Northampton  we  perceive  that  the  same  effects  attended  hie 
preaching,  though  he  does  not  bring  them  prominently  to 
notice,  from  his  dislike  to  external  indications  of  internal  ex- 
periences. His  preaching  was  also  attended  with  great  effect 
in  other  places.  Such  especially  was  the  case  in  the  delivery 
of  the  sermon  at  Enfield,  entitled  **  Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  un 
Angry  God/'  which  was  said  to  be  "attended  with  remarkable 
impressions  on  many  who  heard  it."  This  was  also  frequently 
the  effect  of  the  preaching  of  Whitefield,  Tennant,  and  others 
at  that  period. 

Nor  are  we  without  indications  of  a  similar  character  in 
more  modern  times.  I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any 
doubt  among  those  who  have  candidly  attended  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  frequently  poured  out  in  a  re- 
markable maimer  upon  congregations  and  particular  localities. 
When  a  minister  has  laid  aside  forever  all  desire  of  ecclesias*- 
ticaL  distinction,  local  position,  reputation  for  learning,  or  elo- 
quence, increase  of  salary,  or  any  of  the  temptations  that  now 
so  thickly  encompass  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  devotes  himself 
at  all  hazards  to  the  simple  preaching  of  Christ  crucified,  in 
such  way  that  his  whole  audience  can  understand  him,  when 
he  asks  of  God  for  himself  nothing  but  holiness,  and  for  hie 
hearers  nothing  but  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  whether  of 
the  old  or  young,  the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  most  abandoned  as 
much  as  the  devout  and  respectable,  then  though  the  vision 
may  tarry  and  he  have  to  wait,  yet  if  he  wait^  it  will  surely 
come  and  not  tarry.  When  the  truth  of  God  is  thus  preached 
with  a  yearning  desire  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  snlvation 
of  souls,  and  with  childlike  faith  in  the  promise  of  the  Saviour, 
in  due  time,  without  the  use  of  any  other  means,  people  be- 
gin, nobody  can  tell  why,  to  come  to  the  house  of  God,  one 
and  another  is  inquiring  what  he  shall  do  to  be  saved  ;  then,  as 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  multitude  come  together,  a  silent 
awe  pervades  the  assembly,  so  that  a  passing  stranger,  coming 
in  by  accident,  feels  that  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  religious 
thoughtfulness  such  as  he  never  witnessed  before.  The  wliole 
congregation  becomes  sensible  that  each  one  is  transacting 
business  for  eternity.  Every  one  feels  himself  to  be  a  sinner 
against  God,  and  in  danger  of  eternal  death.  But  one  inquiry 
pervades  the  whole  people,  **  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
do?"  Then  the  servant  of  Christ  points  them  to  the  Lamb  of 
God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  One  and  another 
bows  in  prostration  of  soul  before  God,  and  accepts  the  offered 
salvatioa.    Scores  and  hundreds  are  added  to  the  church,  and 
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a  thoughtless,  destitute  and  godless  neighborhood  becomes 
devout,  sober,  honest — a  people  fearing  God  and  livhig  for 
eternity. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  this  peculiar  influence  is  fre- 
quently not  confined  to  those  who  hear  a  particular  preacher.  It 
sometimes  seems  to  pervade  a  given  locality.  Men  in  the  fields 
at  their  labor,  or  in  the  workshop,  or  by  the  fireside,  are  at 
once  arrested,  they  know  not  w^hy  or  how,  but  they  are  at  once 
conscious  that  they  have  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost,  and  with- 
out having  listened  to  a  conversation  with  any  one,  are  under 
the  most  solemn  convictions,  and  know  that  they  must  be 
saved,  and  saved  now,  or  they  must  perish  for  ever.  Facts 
like  these  were  abundant  during  the  great  revivals  in  this 
country  in  the  time  of  President  Edwards,  in  Scotland  a  few 
years  later,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  among  the  Nestorians, 
and  in  the  great  revival  of  religion  in  the  north  of  Ireland  a 
few  years  smce,  and  during  the  revivals  Avhich  have  frequent- 
ly been  granted  to  many  parts  of  this  country. 

It  is  however  worthy  of  remark  that  these  manifestations  of 
the  Spirit  do  not  occur  under  all  circumstances.  They  have 
to  do  specially  with  the  conversion  of  men  and  in  answ^er  to 
fervent  and  believing  prayer.  Hence  where  preaching  aims  at 
another  object  we  may  not  expect  them.  When  we  preach  to 
establish  or  promote  our  literary  reputation,  to  display  our 
skill  in  logic  or  rhetoric,  to  gain  the  praise  of  eloquence,  to 
build  up  the  respectability  of  our  denomination,  to  attract  to 
our  place  of  worship  the  wealthy,  men  of  rank  or  station,  who 
will  build  for  us  handsome  churches,  carry  on  expensive  forms 
of  worship,  and  enable  us  to  live  in  luxury,  we  need  not  expect 
the  visitations  of  the  Spirit.  Verily  we  shall  have  our  reward, 
but  it  is  not  the  reward  of  those  who  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness, who  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

Perhaps  wo  might  go  farther.  The  son  of  God  came  to 
seek  and  save  those  that  are  lost.  The  Holy  Spirt  is  sent  to 
turn  men  from  sin  to  righteousness,  to  make  those  who  are 
heirs  of  eternal  death,  children  of  God,  heirs  of  that  inherit- 
ance that  is  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away. 
This  was  the  object  for  which  the  son  of  God  emptied  himself 
of  his  glory,  and  became  obedient  unto  death  even  the  death 
of  the  cross.  We  are  co-workers  with  him,  just  in  so  far  as 
with  all  simplicity  of  heart,  being  dead  to  every  thing  else,  we 
labor  for  the  same  result  If  we  labor  for  anything  else  we  do  not 
secure  him  but  something  else.  Nay,  more.  If,  when  the  Spirit  of 
God  awakens  sinners  to  think  seriously  of  the  things  of  eternity, 
they  hear  from  the  pulpit  nothing  more  than  some  general 
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truth  which  a  deist  might  JivS  well  preach  as  the  minister,  and 
hear  nothing  of  sin,  its  guilt  or  danger,  nor  any  thing  of  the 
way  of  salvation  by  Christ,  and  are  never  urged  noio  at  once  to 
be  reconciled  to  God,  and  they  sink  back  into  confirmed  stu- 
pidity and  are  lost  for  ever,  are  not  our  skirts  stained  with  the 
sin  of  blood  guiltiness  ?  It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  be  an  ambas- 
sador of  Christ. 

But  this  subject  has  at  the  present  time  a  more  intense  sig- 
nificance. Our  country  has  just  completed  the  fourth  year  of 
a  most  afl[lictive  war.  Treasure  by  hundreds  of  millions  has 
been  spent,  and  tlie  best  blood  of  every  part  of  our  country 
has  flowed  like  water.  We  have  been  suffering  intensely  un- 
der the  chastening  hand  of  God.  We  humbly  and  penitently 
accept  it.  We  have  deserved  it.  Our  cause  was  just.  To 
our  enemies  we  had  done  no  wrong.  There  was  no  hope  for  a 
righteous  peace  from  the  beginning,  and  yet  God  did  not  go 
forth  with  our  armies.  Within  the  past  year,  however,  it  has 
been  otherwise.  Ever  since  the  taking  of  Vicksburg,  God 
has  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  our  hosts.  The  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  on  the  8th  of  November,  seems  like  a  miracle.  Twen- 
ty millions  of  people  declared  their  choice,  and  made  known 
their  will,  without  so  much  disorder  as  commonly  occurs  in  the 
election  of  a  single  member  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
And  since  that  time  what  victories  has  God  given  us.  Cities 
and  fortresses  on  whose  defence  the  skill  of  military  engineer- 
ing had  been  exhausted,  have  been  taken  w^ithout  the  loss  of  a 
life.  Our  victories  have  been  bloodless  victories,  until  now 
we  seem  to  see  the  indications  that  the  war  is  coming  to  a 
close,  that  Slavery,  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief,  is  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  this  is  to  be  once  more  a  happy,  united  and  prosper- 
ous people.* 

But  will  this  satisfy  us?  Shall  we  be  content  to  receive 
from  the  hand  of  God  nothing  but  temporal  blessings?  Men 
of  this  world  may  hoj^e  for  nothing  more  than  the  rewards  of 
this  world,  hut  a  disciple  of  Christ  looks  far  beyond  all  this. 
Vie  can  not  be  satisfie«l  unless  God  manifest  his  saving  power 
over  this  whole  nation  as  he  did  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  in  a 
single  chamber.  We  pray  that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  be 
poured  out  from  the  east  to  the  west,  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  as  it  was  on  the  little  assembly  at  Jerusalem.  We  can 
give  the  Lord  no  rest  until  he  shall  cause  this  nation  to  come 
out  of  this  furnace  purified,  sanctified,  transformed,  a  holy  God- 
fearing people,  so  that  the  civilized  world  shall  be  forced  to 

*It  is  but  just  to  the  author  to  state  that  this  article  was  Mrritten  and  in  our  hands 
before  the  filial  collapse  of  the  rebellion. — ^Ex>8. 
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exclaim,  the  Lord  he  is  God,  the  Lord  he  is  God  ;  so  that  this 
shall  be  the  first  people  of  whom  it  shall  be  sung  in  heaven, 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ  and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever ; 
and  the  answering  peal  from  earth  shall  be,  Alleluiah !  for  the 
Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth. 

This  is  a  work  that  no  being  but  God  can  accomplish.  But 
it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  shed  abroad  his  Spirit  over  this  whole 
nation,  as  it  was  to  fill  the  house  at  Jerusalem,  when  his  peo- 
ple were  praying,  with  the  evidence  of  his  presence  and  in 
one  day  to  convert  three  thousand  souls.  And  he  will  do  it,  if  his 
people  with  one  accord,  in  humble,  earnest,  believing  prayer^ 
draw  near  to  him  with  clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart,  for  he  is 
faithful  who  hath  promised.  If  ye  abide  in  me,  saith  he,  and 
my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall 
be  done  unto  you.  Let  the  people  of  God  then  arise  from 
their  lethargy,  let  them  cast  off  with  shame,  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  let  them  take 
off  their  eyes  from  beholding  vanity,  and  approach  the  throne 
of  the  Most  High,  by  the  new  and  living  way  that  he  hath 
consecrated  for  us,  and  we  may  with  confidence  believe  that 
he  will  grant  us  all  that  we  ask. 

But  suppose  that  he  should  do  this,  that  he  should  pour  out 
4iis  Spirit  over  this  whole  nation  and  turn  men  by  millions  to 
himself,  in  what  manner  shall  this  great  work  be  carried  on  ? 
In  the  first  place,  we  ask,  shall  the  ministry  have  their  part  in 
it?  I  hope  1  do  not  speak  unadvisedly  when  I  say,  that  in  or- 
der  to  take  part  in  such  a  work  there  must  be  a  great  change 
in  a  large  part  of  our  so-called  proceedings.  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel  who  would  convert  inen  must  make  conversion  the  great 
end  of  their  ministry.  Men  must  be  taught  their  danger,  their 
need  of  a  Saviour,  the  awful  consequences  of  neglect  or  delay  ; 
the  Saviour  in  all  his  fullness  and  love  must  be  presented  be^ 
fore  them,  and  they  must  be  urged  as  men  dying  and  shortly 
to  appear  before  the  judgment  seat,  to  come  to  Christ  and  as 
perishing  sinners  receive  the  ofi'ered  salvation.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Ministers  must  preach  this  out  of  a  full  heart,  a  heart 
melted  with  love  for  souls,  willing  to  do  any  thing,  to  bear 
any  thing,  to  be  cast  out  as  evil  by  all  men,  to  endure  the  con» 
tradiciion  of  professing  saints  as  well  as  of  sinners,  if  they  may 
only  s  ive  dying  men  from  everlasting  death.  Does  any  one 
doubt  tiiat  if  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  every  denomination 
were  thus  to  arise  and  shake  from  themselves  the  dust  of 
worldliness,  and  stand  forth  simply  as  ambassadors  of  Christ, 
crying  mightily  unto  God,  that  such  a  blessing  as  we  have 
spoken  of  would  descend  upon  our  whole  country  ? 
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But  should  it  not  be  so  ;  if  ministers  heed  not  the  call  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  indications  of  his  providence,  and  preach 
for  everything  but  the  direct  and  immediate  conversion  of 
souls,  the  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened  that  he  can  not  save.  If 
thou  altogether  boldest  thy  peace  at  this  time,  then  shall  en- 
largement and  deliverance  come  from  another  place,but  thou  and 
thy  father's  house  shall  be  destroyed.  If  God  designs  to  glorify 
himself  by  a  universal  outpouring  of  his  Spirit  upon  this  peo- 
ple, and  the  ministry  decline  to  labor  in  this  work,  he  will  carry 
it  on  without  them.  He  will  call  men  from  every  department 
of  life,  and  endow  them  with  special  grace  to  do  his  work,  and 
the  ministry  will  be  cast  out  as  an  unprofitable  branch.  Who 
of  us  will  stand  when  the  Lord  doeth  this? 

There  are  indications  already  that  God  is  preparing  for  such 
a  work  as  this.  We  hear  from  various  parts  of  our  country 
that  laymen  and  men  not  formally  introduced  into  the  min- 
istry are  laboring  with  special  succcess  in  the  conver- 
sion of  souls.  But  the  most  signal  illustration  of  this  has  been 
witnessed  in  the  heavenly  work  of  the  Christian  Commission. 
Here  hundreds  of  pious  men,  laymen  and  clerg3^men,  without 
distinction,  animated  by  the  love  of  souls,  have  gone  among 
our  camps  and  hospitals,  preaching  Christ  to  every  one  who  will 
hear.  The  Lord  nas  attended  their  labors  with  his  blessing. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  during  the  past  year  the  num- 
ber of  those  who,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  have  turned  to  Go3 
in  our  army  will  be  found  to  form  a  very  large  portion  of  all 
those  who  have  experienced  this  blessed  change  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  These  men,  with  the  love 
of  Clirist  in  their  hearts^  and  with  the  fearless  decision  of 
soldiers  will,  we  hope,  go  home  to  their  several  neighborhoods 
and  telling  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  their  souls  will  awaken 
multitudes  to  ask  in  earnestness,  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved. 
If  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  accompany  their  labor,  the  work  will 
be  done,  and  this  whole  nation  will  be  aroused  to  a  new  spirit- 
ual life. 

Let  us  then  all,  both  laymen  and  clergymen,  awaken  and 
cry  mightily  unto  God.  He  has  already  glorified  himself  in 
our  country  so  that  the  most  thoughtless  acknowledge  his  hand. 
Let  us  pray  that  He  will  glorify  himself  again  in  a  way  that 
this  world  has  never  yet  seen.  God  be  merciful  to  us  and 
bless  U8^  and  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us,  that  thy  way  may 
be  known  upon  earth  and  thy  saving  health  among  oil  nations. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Francis  Wayland. 
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Abt.  v.— the  GOVERX>rENT  OF  THE  PRIMITIVir  CHURCH. 

By  Gkokgb  Sidney  Camp,  Esq. 
[Concluded  from  page  200.']. 

Already,  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  even  so  early  as  the  period 
of  I^natiu«,  if  the  epistles  ascribed  to  him  are- genuine,  the 
primitive  type  of  church  government  had  undergone  some 
modification,  and,  at  least,  one  promrneiit  feature  disclosed 
itself  that  had  no  counterpart  in  the  Scriptures  ,-  but,  the  new 
official  thus  broup:ht  into  view  was  not,  as  has  been  so  often 
taken  for  granted,  an  Episcopal  l>ishopybut  a  Presbyterian 
pastor  with  the  title  of  bishop.  The  age  of  these  epistles  ia 
very  far  from  being  of  vital  moment ;  since,  irrespective  of 
their  testimony,  we  find  in  Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  not 
much  more  than  twenty  years  later,  pretty  decisive  evidence, 
that  a  change  had  already  been  effected,  in  his  time,  by  which 
one  presbyter  in  each  congregation  was  assigned  to  a  peculiar 
preeminence*  He  describes  the  public  worship  of  Christians 
at  this  period  as  led,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  by  one 
whom  he  designates  as  ''the  president,''^  {o  Tcpoecrrcj^,} 
who,  after  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures^  was  in  the  habit  of 
^eliveririu:  an  exhortation  ta  the  people,  and  who  likewise 
became  the  depositary  of  their  alms."*^  In  the  view  of  Nean- 
der,  this  change  grew  out  of  the  necessity  that  must  have  been 
early  felt^  in  a  deliberative  body  like  the  elders,  of  choosing 
one  of  their  number  to  preside  over  tlyc'ir  common  delibera- 
tions.f  Such  a  change,  as  it  was  clearly  subsequent  to  the 
tim«3  of  Clement  of  Rome,  must  have  been  introduced  at  some 
time  between  tlie  commencement  and  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  When  its  real  nature  and  just  limits  are  truly 
appreciated,  it  wmII  be  found  that  it  but  reduced  the  apostolic 
economy  to  the  present  presbyterian  form. 

The  essential  characteristic,  however,  of  a  purely  presbyte- 


*  Jnstin  Apol.  I.  c.  07. 

t  Neandcr's  Church  History,  Vol.  I.  p.  190.  It  is  not  ea8y  to  see,  if  there  wa» 
any  j>releuce,  at  this  time,  that  this  leader  was  a  primitive  official,  why  he  was  not 
called  by  a  primitive  title;  nor  how  the  title  of  6  eTttdKOTCoi  came  so  eariy  to  be 
exdianged  for  that  of  o  TTfjoF^rcJ?,  But  all  seems  plain,  if  this  leader  was  not 
yet  recognized  as  au  official  of  a  distinct  gnide,  bat  simply  as  the  president  of  the 
primitive  council  of  elders  or  bishoi^  and  hence,  also,  of  the  congregjition.  Inr 
this  way,  we  canuc^count  for  the  title  of  president,  (prajsidens,  praesides,  TtpofdrcSi 
7r(j6e6fj<t^  Tertullian.  Apol.  ed.  Oehler  note  k  to  ch.  31),)  so  often  used  during  thft 
second  and  tliird  centuries,  but  disused  altefwards. 
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rian  church,  is  the  governraent  of  each  conj2:re^tion  by  a 
council  of  pre.sbyters,  or  elders,  as  distinguished  from  the 
government  by  a  single  presbyter,  or  priest.  To  this  may  be 
added,  the  absence  of  a  diocesan  bishop.  Tested  by  these 
criteria,  the  ancient  church  continued  to  be,  fronrv  its  origin^ 
fundamentally  and  essentially  a  presbyterian  church,  for  the 
period  of  nearly  three  centuries. 

Whilst  the  fimctions  thus,  so  anciently  assigned  to  the  pas- 
tor, did  not  impair  a  presbyterian  organization,  yet,  if  even 
Buch  a  modification  could  be,  as  it  was,  introduced  so  early  as 
Ignatius,  or  Justii?  Martyr,  and  if  it  must  be,  as  it  is,  univer- 
sally conceded,  that  even  the  church  of  these  writers  could 
not  safely  be  cited  as  exhibiting  a  purdy  primitive  form,  in 
vain,  if  we  have  consistency  or  discretion,  will  every  effort  be 
to  delude  us  into  taking,  as  a  model  of  the  institutions  of  the 
apostles,  the  church  of  any  subsequent  age.  One  could  have 
decided,  a  priori,  that  the  human  motives  which  were  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  have  already  produce<l  a  departure  from 
primitive  usage,  whilst  the  memory  of  apostles  and  apostolic 
men  was  yet  fresh,  must,  afterwards,  as  they  operated  con- 
tinuously, increase  that  divergence  ;  just  as  surely  as  it  could 
be  predicted,  that  the  force  of  the  current  which  had  pro- 
duced a  leak  in  the  levee,  would  eventually  determine  in  a 
crevasse. 

And,  yet,  when  we  come  to  the  next  author  that  discloses 
much  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  we  are  made  conscious,  not 
so  much  of  a  change  of  government,  as  of  a  greater  prominence 
given  to  the  modification  which  we  have  already  characterized 
as  being  of  an  earlier  origin  ;  and  it  is  rather  from  the  greater 
force  given  to  the  unity  of  the  churches,  and  to  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal power,  than  from  any  organic  changes  in  the  government 
of  the  separate  communities,  that  we  seem  to  be  already  on 
our  way  to  Rome.  It  is  certain,  that  we  may  derive  from 
Irenajus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  wrote  about  A.  D.  170,  a 
stronger  argument  for  the  papacy  than  for  episcopacy. 
What  greater  force,  for  example,  as  a  precedent  of  antiquity, 
has  the  fict,  that  each  church  had  at  this  time  its  single 
bishop,  a  fact,  of  itself,  testifying  as  much  against^  as  for,  the 
episcopacy  of  our  day,  than  the  other  fact,  of  the  claim  at  the 
same  time,  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  to  be  a  bishop 
of  bishops? — a  claim  then  fitfully  asserted,  it  is  true,  but 
already  more  or  less  generally  allowed.  It  is  an  undeniable 
matter  of  history,  that  he  already  assumed  the  prerogative  of 
excommunicating  the  distant  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  More 
than  this.    There  is  distinctly  y\ii  forth,  in  Irenseus,a  preten- 
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tioi)^  on  the  part  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  at  least,  some 
species  of  pre-eminence  or  supremacy,  on  account  of  which, 
every  other  church  must  necessarily  agree  with  it.*    This 
supremacy  has  as  much  to  recommend  it,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
institution  of  the  age,  as  the  ever  so  slight  traces  to  be  found 
in  him  in  favor  of  episcopjicy.     Whatever  the  proper  inte^ 
pretation  of  the  words  of  Irenaeus,  and  the  nature  of  this  pre- 
tention may  have  been,  it  is  certain,  that  an  executive  power, 
and   ideas   of   relative    precedence   and   subordination,   bad 
already   begun   to   intrude   themselves    into    the    churches, 
wholly  at  variance  with  their  primitive  organization  ;   and, 
hence,  that  the  form  of  church   government  in  use  at  that 
time,  wliatever  it  was,  ceases  to  be  authoritative  evidence  of 
its  primitive  form.     To  show  how  alien  any  such  claim  to 
supremacy  was  to  primitivia  idea^  and  usages,  we  need  not  go 
back  so  far  as  the  times  of  the  apostles.     The  bishops  of 
Ignatius  had  no  ecclesiastical  superior.     The  churches  ad- 
dressed  by  him  were  entirely  independent.     His  epistle  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  which,  of  all  that  remains   under  hia 
name,  bears  the  best  intrinsic  marks  of  authenticity,  and  hai 
the  best  external   evidence  in   its  support,  yet  exhibits  no 
sign  of  a  supremacy  that,  if  it  existed,  would  have  been  so 
likely  to  have  been  there  disclosed  ;  nor  does  it  even  so  much 
as  betray  any  sign  of  the  existence  of  a  bishop  of  Rome.    But, 
whoever  would  urge  the  testimony  of  Irena3us  to  the  episcopal 
constitution  of  the  church,  and  the  apostolic  succession,  must, 
also,  if  logically  consistent,  allow  at  least  a  qunlified  supremacy 
of  Rome.     He  should,  moreover,  be  prepared  to  abandon  en- 
tirely the  peculiar  ground  of  protestants.  For  Irenaeus  appeals 
to  tradition,  as  of  an  authority  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that 
of  the  written  word,  and  as  furnishing  the  only  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  written  word  ;  to  that  tradition  "  which  is 
from  the  apostles,  and  is  preserved  in  the  churches  by  the 
succession  of  presbyters  ;^'t  and,  especially,  to  that  traditiou 

*  Sed  (iiioniam  valde  longnm  est  in  hoc  tali  volumine  omnium  ecclesiarum  ena- 
mcrarc  sticcessioncs  ;  maximie  et  anti(]uissimaB  et  omnibus  cognitce  a  gloriosijtsimii 
duobus  upostolirt  Pctro  et  Paulo  liomaj  fuudatvc  et  constitutnj  ecclesiie,  eam  quam 
hftbct  ab  aj>ostolis  traditioncm  et  annuntiatam  hominibus  fidem,  per  succcsRiones 
episcojiorum  i>ervenientem  usque  ad  iios  indicantes,  confundimus  omnes  eos,  qui 
quoquu  nioilo,  vel  per  sibiplaeientiam  vel  vanam  gloriam  vel  per  cascitatem  et  m*- 
lam  gententiain  pnetcnpiam  op]>ortet  coUigimt.  Ad  banc  enim  ecctlesiam  propter 
potentiort'iu  ])niicipalitatem  necossc  est  omnem  convenire  ecclesiam,  hoc  est,  eosqni 
nndique  fidoles,  in  qua  senijjer  ab  his  qui  sunt  undiquc  consei-vata  est  ea  quae  est  ab 
apostolis  tratlitio  Contra  Omnes  Hjer.  Lib.  III.  c.  8  §2.  For  Gieseler's  version  of 
this  passage,  see  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith's  edition  of  Gieseler's  History,  Vol.  1.  pp. 
160-1  Note  10. 

t  Ad  eam  traditionem,  quie  est  ab  apostolis,  qus  per  snccessioiics  presbyterorum 
in  ecclesiis  custoditor  Cont  H»r.  Lib.  IIL  ch.  2  §2« 
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preserved  in  the  Roman  church,  the  p^reatest,  the  most  ancient, 
and  best  known  to  all,  founded  by  the  two  most  glorious 
apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  and  which  had  been  continued, 
by  an  unfailing  succession  of  bishops,  down  to  his  time.*  *'  By 
this  succession,  he  says,  that  tradition  which  is  from  the 
apostles  in  the  church,  and  the  preaching  of  the  truth,  have 
reached  down  to  us."t  "For  the  truth  ought  not  to  be 
Bought  elsewhere,  which  it  is  so  easy  to  get  from  the  church  ; 
since  the  apostles  have  deposited,  most  amply,  in  the  church, 
as  in  a  rich  store  house,  all  things  that  are  of  the  truth  ;  so 
that  every  one  who  wishes  may  draw  from  it  the  draught  of 
Kfe.'^t  "Those  presbyters  should  be  obeyed  who  hold  the 
succession  from  the  apostles;  who  have  received,  with  the 
succession  to  the  episcopate,  the  sure  gift  of  truth,  accord- 
ing to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father."§  '^The  truth 
should  be  learned  where  the  gifts  of  the  Lord  are  placed  ;  from 
those  with  whom  is  preserved  the  succession  of  the  church 
which  is  from  the  apostles.ll 

Here  we  have  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  succession,  pure 
and  simple,  in  its  first  conception  ;  for  earlier  links  in  the 
chain  of  title  are  totally  wanting.  No  earlier  author  speaks 
of  it.  No  evidence  exists,  in  its  favor,  nearer  to  the  times  of 
the  apostles,  where,  if  they  really  had  any  successors,  the  evi- 
dence ought  most  to  abound. 

The  apostolic  succession,  as  it  appears  in  Irena3us,  is  not  so 
much  an  inheritance  of  the  right  to  exercise  what  are  now 
considered  exclusively  clerical  functions,  and  to  constUute 
a  church,  as  an  inheritance  of  the  truth,  amounting  to  a 
miraculous  and  infallible  gilt,  accompanied  by  a  right  to  an 
authoritative  and  exclusive  teaching  of  it.  In  brief,  the  episco- 
pal or  apostolical  succession,  according  to  Irenaeus,  was  but  a 
security  for  the  tradition  of  the  truth  ;  so  that,  whoever  rejects 
his  doctrine  of  tradition,  rejects,  in  like  manner,  his  doctrine 
of  the  succession.  Both  culminate  in  Rome  ;  and  the  church 
of  Rome  holds  all  these  claims  by  tis  good  a  title,  at  this  day. 


*  See  extract  at  foot  of  previoua  page. 

t  Hoc  ordinatione  et  successione  ca  qnie  est  ab  apostolis  in  ecclcsia  traditio  et 
yeritaxis  praBConutio  pcrvenit  usque  ad  nos.  Lib.  III.  eh.  3  §3. 

X  Non  opportet  adhnc  quaerere  apud  alios  ventatem,  qnam  facile  est  ab  ecclesia 
imnere;  quum  apostoli,  qunn  in  depositorium  dives  plenissime  in  earn  contulerint 
omnia  quas  sunt  veritatis;  uti  omnis  qnicunque  velit,  sumat  ex  ea  potum  vitaa.  Lib. 
XIL  ch.  4,  §L 

§  Quapropter  eis  qui  in  ccclesia  sunt,  presbyteris  obaudire  opportet  bis  qui  succes- 
sVmem  ab  apostolis,  sicat  ostendinuis ;  qui  cum  episeopatus  suceessiono  chariiima 
yeritatis  certum  secundum  placitum  Patris  accepcrunt.     Lib.  IV.  ch.  26,  §2. 

I  Ubi  igitur  charismata  Domini  (josita  sunt,  ibi  discere  oportet  veritatem,  apud 
qnos  est  ea  quae  ab  apostolis  eccle4ie  est  saccessio.  Coot,  U«er.  Lib.  lY .  ch.  4^6,  §  5, 
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as  in  the  times  of  Irenaens.  For,  agreeably  to  him,  we  need 
only  an  undisputed  succession  of  bishops  at  Rome,  which,  at 
least,  from  his  day  to  ours,  no  one  would  pretend  to  question. 
The  miraculous  <rift  of  an  infallible  tradition  follows,  as  an  in- 
herent quality  of  an  unimpeachable  succession  ;  and.  having 
settled  the  point  of  the  succession,  we  are  not  allowed  to  look 
elsewhere  than  to  Rome,  for  the  truth.  The  same  author 
exemplifies  the  correctness  of  his  own  theory,  by  scttin<^  forth, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.* 

If  Irenjeus,  therefore,  could  be  found  to  testify  in  favor  of 
episcopa<*v,  we  should  regard  that  testimony  simply  as  little, 
or  no  evidence,  of  its  apostolic  origin  ;  since  he  testifies,  also, 
to  other  things  as  concurrently  existing,  that  we  know  to  be 
alike  at  variance  with  primitive  practice,  and  scriptural  au- 
thority. He,  even,  with  apparent  unconsciousness,  perverts 
the  scriptures  themselves,  to  make  them  support  the  church 
organization  of  his  own  time  ;  for,  in  alluding  to  the  ev^nt 
related  in  Acts  xx.  17,  instead  of  conforming  to  the  account 
there  given,  he  smvs.  that  Paul  sent  and  summoned  the  '*  bishops 
and  ehlers  from  Ephesus,  and  the  other  neighboring  dtiesy^ 
Upon  which,  Alford  remarks  :  "  So  early  did  interested  and 
disingenuous  interpretations  begin  to  cloud  the  light  which 
Scripture  might  have  thrown  on  ecclesiastical  questions." 

5I(^re  than  a  century  had  now  elapsed  since  St.  Paul  founded 
the  principal  churches  of  the  world,  and  authors  of  this  and 
subsequent  periods,  in  endeavoring  to  trace  back  a  succession 
of  individual  bishops  to  him»  and  other  apostles,  are  greatly 
at  variance  among  themselves,  and  eeem  to  be  embarrassed 
by  a  superabundance  of  presbyters,  or  bishops,  of  apostolic 
ordination,  at  the  commencement  of  the  series  ;  just  as  we 
should  anticipate,  if  a  plurality,  a  council  of  presbyters,  were 
ordained  by  the  apostles,  for  each  church,  at  the  commence- 


*  Qui  a  terra  oat  panis,  percipientem  inrocationera  Dei  jam  non  commanem 
panein  e??(*.  set!  eucharistiam.  «*x  duabu^  robus  constantera.  terrena.  et  caclesii. 
Iron.  Lib.  iv,  c.  18,  §  5.  Ouando  c-go  et  mixtus  calix  et  factus  panis  percipit 
verbum  Dei  ot  fit  eucbaristia  ^aniijuinis  et  corporis  Christi  ex  qaibns  augetar 
et  C()n«»'stit  carnia  nostrae  substantia :  quomodo  carnem  ncgant  capacem  esse 
donationis  Dei.  quae  est  vita  aet«»rna  quae  sanguine  et  corpora  Christi  nutritur 
et  inembnira  ejus  est.    Lib.  v.  ch.  2.  §:5. 

Tertulliin,  however,  allows  that  all  churches  in  which  the  genuine  doctrines 
of  the  apostles  are  tiught  miy  justly  claim  to  be  the  successors  af  the  apostles: 
Ad  banc  itaqne  formam  probabuntur  ab  ill  is  ecclesiis,  quae  licet  nullum  ex 
apostolis  vel  apostolicis  auctorem  suum  proferant.  ut  multo  posteriores.  quae 
deu'qu'  cottidie  instituuntur,  tamen  in  e.idem  fide  con.'pirantes  non  minus 
apostolicae  depntantur  pro  consanguinitate  doctrinae.  Tertul.  de  Praescrip. 
Haer.  ch  xxxii. 

t  In  miloto,  enira  convocatis  epi?copifi  et  pre^byteris  qui  ab  Epheso  et  areli- 
quis  proximis  civltatibus,  etc.    Ireu.    Lib  iii,  c.  14,  §  2. 
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ment,  instead  of  a  single  one.  Irena3us  makes  Linns  the  first 
bishop  of  Rome,  to  whom  succeeds  Anacletus  ;  after  him,  ha 
makes  Clement  bishop,  and  Evaristus  his  successor.  Whib 
other  accounts  make  Clement  the  first ;  others,  Clement  the 
second,  and  Cletus  his  successor  ;  and  still  others,  Linus  the 
first,  Cletus  the  second,  and  Clement  the  third.  The  succes- 
sion of  the  church  of  Antioch  is  in  the  like  case  ;  and  so  it  is 
indeed,  with  nearly,  or  quite  all,  of  the  ancient  churches.  No 
one  disputes,  that  the  apostles  ordained  bishops,  otherwise 
called  eiders,  in  all  of  the  early  churches.  We  do  not  need 
the  evidence  of  tradition  for  that :  for  we  have  the  testimony 
of  the  Scriptures.  Episcopal  authors  refer  to  tradition,  to 
show  that  one  such  was  ordained  ;  but,  when  tradition  is  inter- 
rogated as  to  what  one,  several  names,  supported  by  various 
aothorities,  contend  for  that  honor  ;  a  phenomenon  which  is 
exactly  in  conformity  to,  and  supports,  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  opposition  to  a  corrupted  and  withered  tradi- 
tion, and  to  episcopacy,  that  b. plurality  of  bishops  were  ordained 
in  every  church.* 

The  principal  testimony  of  Irenaeus  to  episcopacy  is  derived 
solel}',  or  mainly,  by  inference,  from  the  prominence  thus  as- 
signed by  him  to  individual  bishops,  in  tracing  the  apostolic 
succession.  We  still  find  no  traces  of  a  diocesan  or  metropolitan 
organization,  except  so  far  as  the  claim  then  arrogated  by  the 
bishop  of  Rome  may  be  so  considered.  For  aught  that  ap- 
pears, the  ordinary  bishop  is  still,  as  in  the  so-called  epistles  of 
Ignatius,  the  principal  official  of  a  congregation  merely,  or  of 
a  single  local  community  ;  but  he  is  no  longer  seen  in  that  in- 
variable and  intimate  association  with  his  presbyters  in  which 
he  is  exhibited  in  the  Ignatian  epistles.  We  are  left  in  doubt 
as  to  what  were,  at  this  time,  the  specific  functions  of  the 
presbytery.  Although  the  distinctive  significance  of  the  title 
of  presbyter,  as  used  in  modern  times,  to  indicate  an  order  in- 
ferior to  the  bishop,  is  by  no  means  invariably  observed,  yet 
the  occasionally  indiscriminate  use  of  these  terms  seems  to  be 
the  relic  and  reminiscence  of  an  age  already  then  passed. 
As  we  should  naturally  expect,  when  we  proceed  to  the  third 

*  Even  Cardinal  Porrone  is  driven  to  a  kind  of  half  way  concession,  that  cer- 
tainly  does  not  aid  the  pre-eminence  which  episcopacy  strives  to  assign,  on 
apostolic  uathority,  to  its  single  bishop  :  "'  Certe  nihil  prohibet,  quominus  dica- 
mus  plures  per  id  temporis,  vigente  persecutione  et  postuiantibus  ecclesiae  ad- 
junctis  consecrates  in  episcopoa  hiisse/'  De  £c.  Not.,  Part  I,  ch.  3,  ob.  2,  note 
L  If  nothing  prohibits  us  from  saying,  that,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  the 
government  of  the  church  was  adminiittered  by  a  plurality  of  bishops,  or  elders, 
where  \a  the  apostolic  precedent,  or  authority,  for  the  substitution  of  a  single 
one  in  place  of  tiie  council  ? 
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century,  tliia  distinction  of  bishop  and  presbyter  is  both  well  de- 
fined and  steadily  observed  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  total  de- 
partUre  of  the  former  official  from  all  likeness  to  any  prototype  in 
the  scriptures,  is  sincerely  deplored.  Origen,  who  wrote  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  characterizes  the  bishops  of  his  time 
as  more  properly  princes  than  disciples  ;  as  proud  and  haughty ; 
inaccessible  to  poor,  but  exemplary  disciples  ;  intent  on  making 
money  out  of  their  official  position,  and  wholly  alienated  from 
the  spirit  and  practice  of  Christianity  ;*  all  must  allow,  but 
indifferent  testimony  to  the  claims  of  the  order,  to  be  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles.  This  was  not  much  more  than  a  century 
after  Saint  John,  the  last  of  the  apostles,  had  gone  to  his  rest. 
Cyprian  says,  likewise,  of  the  bishops  of  half  a  century  later : 
"  Very  many  bishops  who  ought  to  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  exhortation  of,  and  shown  themselves  an  example  to, 
others,  despising  their  holy  trust,  became  curators  of  secular 
things  ;  leaving  their  church,  deserting  their  people,  and  wan* 
dering  abroad,  thev  watched  eagerly  the  markets  where  money 
was  to  be  made  oy  traffic ;  and,  whilst  the  brethren  in  the 
church  were  suffering  from  hunger,  they  sought  to  accumulate 
large  fortunes  ;  to  wrest  lands  from  others  by  fraud,  and  to  in- 
crease their  property  by  multiplying  the  rates  of  iuterest."t 

Although  the  church  had  thus  acquired  a  form  in  the  time 
of  Tertullian,  (a.  d.  200,)  in  which  the  distinction  of  bishop 
and  presbyter  was  perfectly  well  marked,  its  organization  is 
best  disclosed  in  the  epistles  of  Cyprian,  the  author  just  cited, 
who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  In  the 
African  churches,  to  which  those  epistles  principally  relate, 
each  separate  congregation  had  still  its  own  bishop,  who  was 
as  yet  hardly,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  in  his  relative  position 
and  functions,  from  the  modern  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  ;  having  but  a  little  more  power,  and  not  a  whit  more 
extended  local  jurisdiction.  Of  course,  he  bore  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  a  modern  prelate.  The  distinction  between  the 
bishop  and  his  presbyters  seems  not  to  have  been  generically 
different  from  that  which  existed  in  the  former  century,  only 
somewhat  more  prominent.  Thus,  in  the  passage  just  cited,  the 
bishops  referred  to  had  but  one  church,  and  one  congregation, 

•  Commentary  on  Matt  xx.  17  ;  xxi.  12  ;  Orgenis  Comm.  ed  Huetius,  VoL  I, 
p.  420,  441,  442  and  '3. 

t  Episcopi  plurimi,  quos  et  hortamento  esse  oportet  ceteris  et  exeraplo,  dlTi- 
na  procuratione  contemta  procuratores  renim  saecularium  fieri,  derelicta  cathe- 
dra, plebe  deserta,  per  alienas  proyincias  oberrantes  negotiationis  quaestaoMe 
niundinas  aiicupari,  esurientibus  in  ecclesia  fratribus  habere  argentam  largiter 
veUe,  fundoB  insidiosis  fraudibus  rapere,  usaris  multiplioantibas  foeaiia  aiigere 
Cyprian  de  Lapaia.  oIl  yi. 
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to  look  after  ;  and  when  we  read  the  names  of  the  localities 
from  which  came  the  bishops  of  the  councils  of  this  period,  we 
find  that  the  places  were  too  inconsiderable,  and  the  bishops 
themselves,  in  the  different  provinces,  too  nnmerqivs,  to  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  at  least,  other  than  the  pastors  of  sin-- 
gle  congregations.  The  bishop  was  the  sole  preacher  of  the 
congregation,  and  the  presbyter  never  preached  except  by 
special  delegation.*  This  shows  how  clearly  the  bishop  wa» 
a  merely  local  oflScial,  and  how  precisely  he  filled  the  place  of 
a  local  pastor,  as  well  as  how  far  the  priest  of  this  day  is  from 
representing  the  presbyter  of  that*  If  there  was  any  excep- 
tion, (which  is  doubtful),  it  was  in  the  instance  of  the  very  few 
large  cities,  like  Carthage  ;  as  the  rule  seems  to  have  been,  to 
have  but  one  bishop  in  each  place,  since  the  church  in  each 
place  was  regarded  as  but  one.t 

Cyprian  himself  had  no  jurisdiction,  as  bishop,  beyond  the 
limits  of  Carthage.  He  writes  of  those  over  whom  lie  presid- 
ed as  a  single  church,  not  as  a  plurality  of  churches  ;  of  his 
charge  as  consisting  not  of  priests,  nor  of  clergy,  but  of  people — ' 
plebs — dwelling  in  his  immediate  locality,  with  whom  he  is  in 
constant  communication,  and  irom  whom  he  could  not  well  be 
separated. t  That  the  bishops  even  of  the  principal  cities  of 
provinces  had  as  yet  acquired  no  jurisdiction  over  the  pastor* 
or  bishops  of  otlier  localities,  conclusively  appears,  in  his  ad" 
dress,  on  occasion  of  the  opening  of  an  important  council  of 
African  bishops,  from  the  different  towns  of  the  province, 
where  he  says  :§  *'No  one  of  us  has  constituted  himself  a 
bishop  of  bishops,  or  compels  his  colleagues  by  a  tyrannical  ter- 
ror to  an  enforced  obedience  ;  since  every  bishop  has  no  other 

*  Bingham's  Antiq.  c.  c.  Book  II.  ch.  iv,  §  4. 

t  Monet  ipse  in  evan^^elio  suo  et  docet,  dicens :  Et  erit  nnus  grex  et  unus 
pastor  (John  x.  16),  et  esso  po^^se  urio  in  loco  aliqais  existimat  aut  maltos  pasto- 
res  ant  plures  gi  eges  ?  Cyprian  de  UDitate  Re.  §  8.  Unns  in  ecclesia  ad  tern- 
pas  sacerdos  et  ad  tempus  judex  vice  Christi.    £pist.  lix.  §  7. 

X  De  plebe  ista  nostra  qua}  apnd  nos  est  et  nobis  de  dignatione  Dei  commissa 
est.  Epist.  Ixvi.  §  7.  So  ho  writes  of  himself  as  collegis  omnibus  fideliter 
janctuSy  plebi  snsB  in  episcopatu  quadriennio  jam  probatus.  Epist.  lix.  §8. 
Longe  istinc  excnrrere  et  diu  a  plebe  cui  de  divina  iodulgentia  praesamus 
abesse  oon  datur  facultas  Epist.  Ixviii. 

§  Neque  erim  qulsquam  nostrum  episcopum  se  esse  episcopomm  constituit 
ant  tyrannico  terrore  ad  obsequendi  neccssitatem  collegas  suos  adigit,  quanda 
habeat  omnis  epiecopus  pro  licentia  libertatis  et  potestatis  sue  arbitrium  pro-' 
prium  tamque  judiciiri  ab  alio  non  possit,  quam  nee  ipse  potest  alterum  jndi- 
eare.  Sed  expectemas  universi  judicium  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  qui  unns 
et  Bohis  habet  potestatem  ct  prseponendi  nos  in  ecclesia  sua:  gubematione  et  de 
aotu  nostro  jndicandi. 

See,  also,  Epist.  Ixxii.  Qna  in  re  nee  nos  vim  euiqnam  facimus,  ant  legem 
damns  habeat  in  ecclesias  administratiofte  Tolnntatis  suae  arbitrium  Hbenmi/ 
quando  anusquisque  praepositus. 
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restraint  upon  his  power  and  liis  liberty,  than  what  is  imposed 
by  his  own  will ;  and,  as  one  of  us  can  not  judge  another,  so  nei- 
ther can  he  be  judged  by  another.  But  let  us  all  look  forward 
to  the  judgment  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  solely  and  alone 
has  the  power  of  setting  us  up  over  the  government  of  his 
church,  or  of  passing  judgment  on  our  acts." 

The  church,  however,  was  divided  into  certain  provinces, 
the  exact  limits  of  which  were  so  imperfectly  defined,  and  so 
little  known,  that  Cyprian  had  to  inform  the  bishop  of  Rome 
of  the  extent  of  that  in  which  he  resided,  and  which  comprised 
as  well  Africa  Propria,  as  Numidia,  and  Mauritania.*  This 
province  he  calls  his,  in  the  same  sense  that  we  call  the  coun- 
ty, state,  or  country  in  which  we  reside,  and  in  whose  organi- 
zation we  participate,  ours.  The  bishops,  or  pastors,  of  this 
province,  with  the  presbyters  or  elders  assembled  together  in 
council,  were  the  only  authority  that  assumed  any  jurisdiction 
over  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  province.  This  council 
alone  governed  and  controlled,  as  the  only  superior  power,  the 
church  of  each  locality  within  it.t  The  only  prerogative  which 
Cyprian,  as  bishop  of  the  metropolitan,  or  chief  city  of  the 
province,  seemed  to  enjoy,  was  that  of  opening  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  provincial  synod,  by  an  address,  and  the  far  more 
important  one,  of  being  the  organ  of  its  correspondence — all 
its  decrees  being  promulgated,  apparently,  through  him.  One 
radical  fault  of  this  provincial  synod,  or  council,  as  thus  organ- 
ized, at  this  period,  and  which  led,  by  the  easiest  possible  gra- 
dations, to  the  usurpation  of  all  its  powers  by  the  bishop  of  the 
metropolitan  city,  was,  that  nothing  seems  to  have  been  defined 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  could  be  lawfully  convoked,  or  as 
to  the  numbers  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum.^  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  we  find  Cyprian  addressing  letters,  as  hav- 
ing the  authority  of  the  council,  sometimes,  in  the  name  of 
himself,  and  three  or  four  bishops,  with  a  number  of  presby- 
ters ;  sometimes,  with  utter  indefiniteness,  in  the  name  of  Cyp- 
rian and  his  colleagues  ;  and,  sometimes,  a  letter  is  addressed, 
in  his  own  name,  which  assumes  to  speak  by  authority  of  some 
unspecified  council.  The  ultimate  result  of  so  well  recognized 
an  organ  of  so  indefinite  a  council,  it  ought  not  to  havo.been 
diflicult  to  foresee  ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  through  this  gap, 
that  modern  episcopacy  entered,  and  took  possession. 


•  Epist.  xlviil 

t  That  the  like  government  prevailed  elsewhere  is  shown  hj  the  EplsUe  of 
Firmilianus.    Epist.  Cypr.  Ixxv. 

X  This  defect  we  find  carefnllj  remedied,  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  epis- 
copacy was  once  firmly  established. 
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There  is,  yet,  this  further  fundamental  difference  between 
the  episcopacy  of  tlie  time  of  Cyprian  and  its  modern  re- 
presentative ;  that  the  primitive  council  of  eldens  was  still 
retained  ;  while  all  trace  of  this  indispensable  feature  of  a 
primitive  organization,  and  which  rendered  the  primitive  form 
essentially  presbyterian,  has  long  since  been  obliterated 
from  the  church  that  now  claims  to  be  derived,  by  succession, 
from  the  apostles.  In  the  time  of  Cyprian,  as  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  each  congregation  was  still  provided  with  its  own 
elders  and  deacons,  as  well  as  with  its  own  bishop.  "As 
late  as  the  third  century,"  says  Neander,  "  the  presbyters 
still  maintained  their  footing,  as  a  college  of  counsellors, 
at  the  side  of  the  bishops ;  and  the  latter  could  undertake 
nothing  of  importance  w^ithout  calling  to  their  assistance  the 
deliberative  assembly  of  presbyters.  When  Cyprinn,  bishop 
of  the  church  in  Carthage,  was  separated  from  his  community 
by  his  flight  from  persecution,  if  he  had  business  to  transact 
relating  to  the  interests  of  tlie  church,  he  immediately  com- 
municated it  to  his  presbyters  remaining  behind  in  Carthage, 
and  excused  himself,  when  he  was  obliged  to  decide  any  mat- 
ter without  their  assistance.  He  declares  it  to  be  his  invaria- 
ble principle,  to  do  nothing  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
without  their  advice.  Alluding  to  the  original  relation  of  the 
bishops  to  the  presbyters,  he  call  them  his '  compresbyteros,'  '^* 
(co-presbyters). 

It  is  idle,  to  liken  this  form  of  episcopacy  to  that  of  the 
resent  day.  Whatever  ground  there  may  be  for  referring 
ack  the  original  change  in  the  government  of  the  church,  by 
which  a  peculiar  prominence  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  elders, 
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•  Neander's  Church  History,  vol.  f.,  p.  192.  Aprimoidio  cpiscopatus  mci 
statueritn  nihil  sine  concilio  vestro  ct  counensu  ple1()is  iiu>a  privatiin  fe^cnlentia 
gerere.  Sicut  honor  matutiB  poHcit,  in  commune  tractabimus  EpiHt.  1-i.  See 
alBO,  Bingham-s  Antiq.  C.  C.  Book  II.  ch.  ID.  §  S. 

How  easily,  however,  could  u  bishop  who  was  the  mouth-piece  of  the  provin- 
cial council,  U8urp  aU  authority  within  his  own  church  ?  At  first,  Cyprian 
apologized,  that,  in  an  absence  from  his  people  enforced  by  persecution  he  as- 
sumed of  hiH  own  authority  to  appoint  even  a  reader  ; — but,  aa  this  provoked 
no  dissent,  he  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  a  pre>bvter  ;  all  of  which  was 
contrary  to  the  general  rule  most  distinctly  recognized  by  himself  (Kpist.  xxix, 
xzzviii,  xxxix  xl.)  But.  in  the.«<e  cases,  the  appointees  were  capable  men,  who 
had  endured  as  martyrs,  the  extreme  rigoiii  of  tlie  persecution  of  the  heathen 
emperors,  and  had  survived  a.s  by  miracie  ;  so  that,  he  insisted,  they  were  more 
properly  designated  to  office  by  Cod,  than  by  himself.  Who  cuiiid  have  the 
courage  to  object,  against  preferment  so  well  and  worthily  bestowed,  the  bare 
infringement  of  an  abstract  rule  of  government,  the  Hole  object  of  which  was, 
alter  all,  but  to  secure  competent  and  suitable  appointments?  When,  still  la- 
ter, Cyprian  assumed  to  dispose  by  his  own  absolute  authority  of  the  charitable 
fands  of  the  church,  this  further  usurpation  provoked  the  schism  of  Feliciasim- 
UB  Neander'8  Ch.  Hist  vol.  i.  232,  3. 
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under  the  title  of  bishop,  to  a  period  so  early  that  this  change 
may  have  received  the  sniiction  of  Saint  John,  there  is  no  pre- 
tence of  authority  whatever,  either  in  scripture,  or  tradition, 
for  saying  that  the  other  and  far  more  import*int  change,  by 
whicli  the  church  cast  off  its  local  presbyters,  or  elders,  ancl 
deacons,  and  assumed  the  present  episcopal  form, had  any  apos- 
tolic sanction,  or  was  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  longest-lived  npostle.  So  long  as  the  bishop  was  left, 
with  his  primitive  presbytery,  in  charge  of  a  single  congrega- 
tion, church  government  remained  essentially  presbyterian.  It 
was  a  large  usurpation,  not  effected  without  much  strennpus  op- 
position, and  which  essentially  and  radically  chunged  the  whole 
organization  and  government  of  the  church,  when  the  functions 
of  this  presbytery  were  nearly  or  entirely  superceded,  and, 
in  lieu  of  a  college  of  presbyters  to  each  church,  a  single  pres- 
byter usurped  the  functions  of  all,  under  the  name  of  bishop 
first,  and  then  of  priest ;  and  when  the  only  representative  of 
a  presbytery  thus  left,  was  a  convention  to  deliberate  on  the 
affairs  of  the  churches  at  large,  composed  of  those  presbytenj 
who  had,  each  in  his  own  person,  usurped  the  functions  of  the 

{primitive  presbytery.*  It  is  by  this  latter  revolution  which 
lad  but  commenced  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  that  the  present 
Episcopal  church  acquired  its  distinctive  form.  And,  thus,  pre* 
latic  episcopacy,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  Episcopal  and  Catho- 
lic churches,  is,  as  a  form  of  government,  a  purely  human  in- 
stitution, in  every  one  of  its  features. 

*  So  marked  was  the  departure  of  the  ihurch  in  the  fourth  century  when  h 
uUimatelj  assumed  the  leading  charucleristics  of  modern  episcopacy,  from  the 
po-^t-apostoUc  form  of  government  disclosed  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  and  to 
which  episco[)aleans  are  bo  fond  of  appealing,  that  Bishop  Pearson  bases  one  of 
his  most  cogent  argument  in  lavor  of  the  genuineness  of  those  epistles  apon 
this  great  revolution  by  which  the  presbytery  was  sacrificed  to  prelacy.  "All 
his  epistles."  says  Bingham  '*aro  so  full  of  great  eulogiums  of  the  presbytery 
as  acting  in  the  nature  of  an  ecclesiastical  senate  togeuier  with  the  bishop,  that 
our  late  learned  defender  of  those  epistles  thence  concludes,  Uiat  the  power 
and  privileges  of  presbyteries  was  greater  in  the  second  century,  when  Igna- 


had  most  of  all  flourished.  And  this  he  makes  an  argument  of  the  antiquity  of 
those  epistles,  that  they  were  the  genuine  product  ot  Ignatius,  because  no  one 
of  the  fourth  as:e  would  have  given  such  enconiums  of  the  presbytery,  or  armed 
thom  with  so  great  authority  and  power."  Antiq.  of  the  Church.  Book  II.  ch. 
xix.,  §  9.  Nemo  tarn  sen's  ecclesiae  temporibus,  presbyterium  tot  laadibns 
cumuias^et,  tanta  auctoritate  armassct,  cu^jus  postatus  ea  tempestate  etiam  Alex- 
andriae  ubi  maxime  floruerat  tantoperr  imrninuata  est.  Pearson  Vindic  Ignai 
Par.  2.  c.  16,  p.  428.  What  more  distinct  acknowledgement  could  be  made  by 
a  most  learned  Prelate,  that  the  episcopal  form  is  not  the  most  ancient  form  oL 
the  church  t 
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This  por^ition  is  fully  supported  by  the  authority  of  St. 
Jerome,  the  most  learned  of  all  the  church  fathers,  who  wrote 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century^  and  who  had  access 
to  raaby  sources  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  church  which 
have  now  perished.  He  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  author  of 
the  vulgate  translation  of  tlie  Scriptures,  now  universally  used 
by  the  Catholic  church,  and  is  continually  cited,  by  all  the 
lertrned  authorities  of  that  church,  as  one  of  its  four  greatest 
and  most  reliable  saints  and  teachers.  No  episcopalean  ought 
to  cavil,  in  a  matter  relating  to  church  government,  at  testi- 
mony which  is  so  largely  referred  to,  and  highly  esteemed, 
both  by  catholic  and  anglican*  His  words,  in  commenting  on 
Titus  i.  5,  are  as  follows^  **  Presbyter,  therefore,  is  the  same 
us  bishop  ;  and,  before  rivalries  had  sprung  up  in  religious 
matters,  due  to  the  promptings  of  the  devil,  so  that  people 
began  to  say  *  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  but  I  of  Cephas,' 
the  churches  tcere  governed  by  a  common  council  of  Presln/fera. 
But,  when  it  came  to  pass,  that  every  one  thought  those  he 
baptized  belonged  to  him,  and  not  to  Christ,  it  was  universally 
determined,  that  a  single  person  chosen  fi*om  among  the 
presbyters,  should  be  placed  over  the  rest,  and  that  he  should 
nave  the  care  of  the  church,  in  order  that  the  causes  of  schism 
might  bo  taken  away."  The  same  author,  after  citing  numer- 
ous proofs  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  original  equality  of 
bishops  and  elders,  concludes  as  follows  :  '*  We  have  adduced 
these  things,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  originally,  bish- 
ops and  presbyters  were  the  same,  but  that,  by  degrees,  and 
in  order  that  the  germs  of  strife  might  be  removed,  the  whole 
charge  was  devolved  on  one.  As  the  presbyters,  therefore, 
know,  that  tlicy  are  subjected  to  a  suf)erior  by  ecclesiaMical 
usage  cdojie,  so  let  bishops  understand,  that  they  hold  a  rank 
superior  to  presbyters  more  from  established  custom,  than 
because  it  was  so  determined  by  the  infallible  direction  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  they  ought  to  govern  the  church  in  common 
with  the  presbyters.* 

*  Idem  est  ergo  presbyter  qui  et  episcopos ;  et  antequnm  diaboli  instinctu  stadia 
in  religione  fierent  et  diccretur  in  popnlis,  Ego  snm  Fauli,  ego  ApoUo,  ego  aiitem 
Cephae  (I  Cor.  I.  12,)  commtmi /trexbytttrortun  o&nsi£o Eccksue  gubemabantur :  Post- 
qniim  vcro  imnsquisque  eos  (juos  baptisnverut  suos  pntaliat  esse,  non  Christi,  in  toto 
orbc  decretum  est,  ut  nnus  dc  presbyteris  clectus  supcrponeretur  esteris,  ad  quein 
tminis  EcclesiuB  cnra  pertinerct  et  sc'hisraatnm  senrina  toUercntar. 

Hcec  proptcrca,  at  ostendci-cnius  apud  vetcres  eosdeni  fuisse  prosbyteros  qaos  et 
episoopos :  paalatim  vero  ut  dissensionum  plantaria  evellenmtur,  ad  unnm  solicitn 
^jnem  ease  delatam.  Sicut  ergo  presbjrtcri  sciunt,  se  ex  Ecclesie  consuetudine 
ei  sibi  prapositus  fuerit,  esse  subjectos ;  ita  episcopi  noverimt,  se  magis  consuetii- 
^ne  qnam  dispodtioms  DominicsB  reritate,  presbyteris  esse  majores  et  in  oommane 
<iebere  Bodedam  regere.    8ee  alio^  Epiftle  146,  ad  ETangelum. 
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When,  in  the  course  of  the  half  centurv  that  followed  Cv- 
prian,  it  suited  the  clergy  to  annihilate  the  remains  of  the 
presbyterian  form  of  government  bequeathed  to  the  church 
by  the  apostles,  the  title  of  presbyter  was  allowed  to  Burvive 
the  extinction  of  the  order,  and  the  official  on  w^hom  the  title 
was  devolved,  was  elevated  to  all  the  functions  of  the  post- 
apostolic  bishoj) ;  whilst  it  was  found  neces8;»ry,  in  order  to 
secure  the  present  ibrm  of  episcopacy,  which  thus  rose  upon 
the  ruin  of  apostolic  institutioiis,  that  councils  should  forbid 
the  creation  of  any  more  of  such  primitive  bishops  aR  we  read 
of  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius.* 

If  the  testimonv  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  could  be  invoked 
to  sustain  an  episcopal  rather  than  a  presbyterian  organiza- 
tion, we  might  well  except  to  their  evidence  ;  though,  as  it  is, 
this  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  our  argu- 
ment.t  Their  testimony,  in  all  its  latitude,  would  carry  us 
beyond  episcopacy,  to  a  form  of  government  as  distasteful  to 
the  episcopilean,  as  to  the  presbyterean.  It  would  carry  us. 
by  the  most  irresistible  logical  consistency,  to  Rome.  Whether 
the  weight  of  that  testimony  depend  upon  the  actual  practice, 
and  the  current  ideas  and  usages  of  the  church  of  their  times, 
or,  upon  their  personal  evidence  to  tradition  and  antiquity, 
their  writings  would  avail  as  much  to  sustain  a  pope  as  a 
bishop.  If  we  follow  these  authors,  implicitly,  we  must  recog- 
nize with  them,  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  bishop  of  bishop8,J 
and  the  R(Mnan  church  as  the  mother  of  churches,§  as  the 
chair  of  Saint  Pt.4er,  the  principal  church  from  which  sacerdotal 
unity  has  proceeded.il     We  must  preserve  unbroken  the  unity 

•  Binghiim's  Antiq.  of  the  church  Vol  I.  p.  15-4. 

f  A  sufficient  reason  why  we  sliould  not  accept  of  the  church  of  their  day  as 
conforinihic  to  ajwstolic  usage  and  of  the  primitive  type,  is  found  in  the  nnmcroof 
churcli  officers,  known  as  su])dcaconiS  readers,  acolytes,  and  ostarii,  who  are 
}>rought  to  view  in  their  writings,  and  all  dignified  with  the  title  of  **cleri,"  or 
clergy,  but  the  nature  of  whose  functions  one  ever  so  familiar  >>ith  Scriptural,  or 
post -apostolic  literature,  must  learn  from  other  sources.  With  painful  cMjnsistency, 
the  council  of  Triut  averred  all  these  offices  to  have  been  in  the  church  from  the 
very  Iwginning.     8ess.  XXIll.  c.  2. 

I  Memento  claves  hie  Dominum  Petro  et  per  cum  Kcclcsiae  reliquissc  Tcrtidlian. 
Scorp.  c.  10.  Audio  edictum  esse  propositmn  ct  quidem  peremptorium  :  pontifex 
K'ilicct  maximus,  quod  est  episcopus  episcoporum  cxlicit.  Tertullian  de  Pudicitia 
eh.  1.  fcjtephanus,  (hi>hop  of  lionie,)  qui  sic  de  episcopatus  sui  loco  gloriatur  et  se 
successionem  Petri  tenere  conteudit  Ku|>er  queni  fundamenta  ecclesia?  coUocata  sunt 
etc  iStej)hanus  (jui  per  successionem  cathedram  Petri  habere  se  pracdicat.  Cyprian 
Epist.  Go,  §17. 

§  Infiexibilis  (Hirtinaciae  non  tantum  radicis  et  matris  sinum  atquc  complexum 
recusiivit  Epist.  XLV^.  Nos  hortatos  eos  esse*,  ut  ecclcsiae  catholicae  radiccmet 
matricem  agnoscerent  ac  tcncrent  Epist.  XL VIII. 

I  Navigare  audent  et  ad  Petri  Cathedram  atque  ad  ecclesiam  principalem  unde 
unitas  saccrdoralis  exorta  eaL     Epist.  LIX.  LXXI.  and  LXKIIL 
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of  that  church,  and  admit  that  salvation  is  impossible  outside 
of  its  limits.*  The  most  that  can  be  said,  to  abate  from  thi« 
testimony  to  the  primacy  of  Siint  Peter,  and  the  succession  to 
it  is,  that  Cyprian  himself  did  not  adhere  very  consistenly  to 
his  own  teachinp; ;  for  his  doctrine,  on  this  head,  was  quite 
explicit,  whilst  his  conduct  and  example  were  very  contuma- 
ciou?4.  But  protestants  employ  the  same  casui-^try.  to 
obviate  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  to  the  antiquity  of  ^the 
errors  of  the  Catholic  church,  that  the  C  ^tholics  themselves 
use.  to  pervert  the  Scriptures  to  the  support  of  them. 

Cyprian,  moreover,  would  bo  as  good  an  authority  for  the 
practice  of  priestly  absolution,  as  he  could  be  for  the  episco- 
pacy .t  He  irt  just  as  good  an  authority  for  the  primitive  and 
apostolic  teacliing  of  one,  as  he  could  be  for  the  primitive  and 
apostolic  institution  of  the  other.  To  say  nothing  of  another 
established  practice  of  the  church  of  his  time,  and  of  the  wit- 
ness he  also  bears  to  the  fact,  that  prayers  for  the  dead  were 
already  inaugurated. J  The  opinions  of  the  fathers,  even  the 
earliest  of  them,  must  thus  be  received  with  grains  of  allow- 
ance ;  and  the  organization  and  institutions  of  the  church  of 
the  third  century,  are  very  far  from  being  undoubted  and 
exact  models  of  those  of  the  first. 

As  we  descend  towards  modern  times,  with  the  addition  of 
every  half  a  century,  we  unearth  more  and  more  of  the  abomina- 
tions of  popery.  The  moment  we  leave  the  divine  original,  hu- 
man impurities  begin  to  mingle  with  the  stream  of  tradition. 
The  corruption  commences  at  the  very  departure  from  the  foun- 
tain ;  and,  if  we  sliouli  come  still  half  a  century,  or  a  century, 
further  down  the  current  of  time,  from  the  writers  where  we 
have  now  stopped,  we  >hoald  find  more  specific  authorities  in 
fiivor  of  episfropacv,  a>i  it  now  exists,  and  scarcely  any  Roman 
superstition  and  error  unsupported  by  the  same  authorities, 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  all  manner  of  angels,  saints, 
and  relics  included. 

The  usual  habit  of  those  who  argue  in  fivor  of  episcopacy 
is,  to  confound  all  dates,  and  to  cite,  indiscriminately,  the  tes- 

*  Ncmini  sjiliw  esse  nwi  in  ecclesia  |>Oi8it.     Epist.  IV. 

f  Unde  intelli;^imiis-non  nisi  in  ecclesia  prsepositis  et  in  cvangelica  lege  acilomi- 
nica  ordinatione  fun:latis  liccre  baptizare  et  remissam  p?ccatorum  daire  £{ii8t.  LXIL 

X  OvLod  episcopi  antecessores  nostri  religiose  considerantes  et  salnbriter  provi- 
dentes  censtierunt  ne  qnis  frater  excodens  ad  tntelam  vel  ctiram  clericum  norainft> 
ret.  ac  siqiiis  hoc  fecisstft,  non  offjrretar  pro  eo  nee  sacrificium  pro  donnitione  ejiB 
celebraretiir.  Neque enini  apud  almre  D^i m»retiir nominari in  sacerdotum preee qui 
ab  altari  sacerdotes  et  ministros  voluit  ayocare.  Et  ideo  Victor  cum  contra  formam 
niiper  in  concilio  a  Hacc'rdotibus  datam  Geininium  Faustinum  prosbyterum  ansm 
fdt  tntorem  constituere,  non  est  qnod  pro  dormitione  ejus  apud  vos  fiat  oblatio,  aut 
deprecatio  aliqua  nomine  ejus  in  ecclesia  frequentetnr.     Epist.  I. 
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timonj  of  councils  and  fathers  which  are  spread  apart>  ofteu, 
by  several  centuries,  and  without  regard  to  their  several  pe- 
riods, as  being  all  alike  the  voice  of  primitive  antiquit}'.*  And, 
while  the  period  to  which  tliey  testify,  is  thus  kept  out  of 
view,  the  ecclesiastical  usages  of  that  period  are  but  partially 
revealed,  and  all  allusion  to  certain  other  church  institutions, 
as  well  established  as  the  episcopacy,  is  carefully  avoided, lest 
it  might  greatly  impair,  or  entirely  destroy,  the  weight  of  the 
authority.  We  cheerfully  allow  these  councils  and  fathers,  a» 
witnesses  to  the  facts  of  their  own  age  ;  but  we  will  not  allow 
one  age  to  have  been,  in  every  case,  an  exact  representative 
and  counterpart  of  a  preceding  age.  Nor  is  it  consistent  to 
adopt  this  species  of  testimony,  as  conclusive,  on  one  point  of 
church  practice,  and  reject  it  arbitrarily  on  other  points;  to 
carve  out,  from  tlie  practice  of  a  period,  what  suits  precon- 
ceived notions  and  prejudices,  for  njodern  conformit}',  and  ar- 
bitrarily to  insist,  that  all  else  is  a  corruption  of  primitive  us- 
age. If  the  church  organization  of  any  period  is  adopted  as  a 
type,  let  all  the  church  usages  and  institutions  of  tiiat  period 
be,  in  like  manner,  accepted,  as  consistency  demands,  on  the 
game  evidence  ;  but,  if  the  usages  and  institutions  of  no  other 
period  than  that  of  tlie  scriptures  can  thus  be  safely  followed 
out,  then  away  with  all  other  ecclesiastical  precedents  of  an- 
tiquity. 


Art.  VI.— household  BAPTISM.f 
By  Rkv.  W.  R.  Powkbs,  WUton,  Conn. 

If  baptism,  unlike  circumcision,  required  conscious  faith  in 
every  subject  of  it ;  that  is,  required  individual  respon.^^ibility 
and  choice,  it  would  seem  unreasonable,  that  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  its  administration,  in  many  instances,  a  peculiar 
term  should  have  been  employed  that  implies  the  contrary. 
The  terms  oixos,  and  o/^/rr,  are  employed  undeniably,  in  a  col- 
lective sense,  to  include  all  the  members  of  a  family,  or  house- 


*()ne  is  confounded  in  Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Church,  when  he  reads 
of  **  bishops."  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  great  modern  pre- 
lates, when,  for  the  most  part,  at  least,  prior  to  the  council  of  Nice,  these  so- 
called  bishops  were,  in  reality,  nothing  but  country,  or  village  parsons. — the 
preachers  of  a  single  congregation,  bearing  no  similarity  nor  relation  whatever 
in  their  position,  functions,  powers  or  duties  to  the  modern  bUhop  ;  the  whole 
parallel  ending  with  the  name. 

t  Dr.  Boshnell's  .\rguments  for  Infant  Baptism.  [By  Rev.  Irah  Chase,  D.  D., 
Newton,  XIuss.]     Christian  Review^  October  1S&3. 
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hold,  having  no  reference  whatever  to  their  age  or  capacity. 
To  speak  of  baptizing  a  Household,  ia  to  apeak  of  baptizing 
the  infant  children  that  may  be  included  under  8uch  a  designa- 
tion. It  is  a  Jewish  word,  conveying  a  Jewish  idea,  and  is  the 
first  and  simplest  organic  unity  of  God's  ancient  church.  This 

Seculiarity  was  perpetuated,  and  carried  forward  into  the  new 
ispensation  of  the  Gospel  as  one  of  its  fittest  and  most  ap- 
propriate agencies  for  establishing  the  kingdom  of  Ciirist  m 
the  world. 

When  our  Lord  was  about  sending  out  his  chosen  disciples,  he 
said  :  **And  into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter,  first  say,  Peace  be 
to  this  house  "  [rcf.  ohixco  rovcp].  "  And  if  the  son  of  peace 
be  there  your  peace  shall  rest  upon  it :  if  not,  it  shall  turn  to 
you  again."*  Here,  peculiar  blessings  were  to  come  upon  a 
whole  household,  infants  not  excepted,  "  unconscious  babes," 
as  they  might  some  of  them  be,  on  account  of  the  disposition 
of  its  head.  If  he  were  a  "  son  of  peace,"  God's  peace  was  to 
visit  each  one  of  the  family,  infants  included,  if  any  belonged 
to  it.  And  in  the  case  of  Ziccheus,  Jesus  said  to  him  :  *' This  » 
day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house,  for  as  much  as  he  is  a  son 
of  Abraham."t  In  these  instances,  the  benefit  bestowed  upon 
the  head  of  the  household,  flows  to  each  individual  member  of 
it,  whether  infant,  or  adult.  Ani  the  language  of  Jesus  ex- 
emplifies the  Jewish  usage  of  the  word. 

But  our  Baptist  critics  have  their  own  method  with  this 
subject,  and  Dr.  Chase  ha*^  done  much  to  develop  and  give  it 
force.  We  propose  to  notice  the  arguments  adduced  by  him, 
in  his  long  and  exhaustive  article,  reviewing  Dr.  Bushnell,  in 
the  Christian  Bevieiv, 

In  order  to  show,  that  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  upon  the 
heads  oi  families  or  households,  descends  to  each  member  of 
them  respectively,  and  that  the  children  are  partakers  of 
whatever  good  things  fall  to  their  parents,  or  guardians,  Dr. 
Bushnell  has  observed:  "  Do  we  not  all  know  that  what  is 
given  to  the  father  includes  the  children,  and  that  his  faith  is 
tlie  faith  of  the  houj^e  ?"  Dr.  Chase  does  not  *'know  "  this,  or, 
at  lejist  does  not  view  it  in  the  same  light.  To  the  first  ques- 
tion he  responds :  "  That  is,  what  is  giv-en  to  the  father  is 
p:iven  to  the  children."  This  is  not  quite  a  fair  statement. 
The  words  are  plain  enough-  The  writer  means  that  blessings 
of  spiritual  birth  and  everlasting  life  conferred  upon  the  par- 
ents, embrace  the  offspring  also,  as  by  a  natural  law.  Such 
we  believe  is,  according  to  the  promise,  the  design  of  God ; 

*  Luke,  X  :  5.  t  Lnke,  zlx :  9. 
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and  these  blessinjrs  are  made  operative  through  the  organic 
unity  of  the  family.  Our  author,  in  opposing  Dr.  Bushncll, 
further  says  :  "  We  can  not  answer  in  the  affirmative  without 
limitation.''*  We  here  give  his  '*  limitation/'  ab  ovo  iisqiie  ad 
mala.  Thus  :  *'  The  pastorate  of  a  church,  or  membership  in  8 
scientific  society,  or  in  some  association  of  artists,  or  of  me- 
chanics, or  of  merchants,  may  be  given  to  a  father,  while  it  is 
not  given  to  his  children."  If  this  were  true,  which  it  is  not, 
nothing  is  gained  by  the  writer.  A  benelit  conferred  an  the 
parents  of  a  family,  even  in  a  temporal  matter,  may  be  of  great 
influence  upon  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  offspring. 
Much  more,  however,  may  be  justly  cilculated  on  spirtnal  fa- 
vors in  this  relation.  It  can  not  be  that  so  excellent  a  man  as 
Dr.  Chase  will  deny  this.  To  the  second  question,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  reply  :  **  If  his  faith  is  to  be  accounted  the  faith  of 
the  house,  so  that  they  are  to  be  baptized  in  virtue  of  it,  why 
did  not  the  apostle  Paul  think  of  this  great  principle,  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  ^If  anv  brother  hath  a  wife  that  be- 
Uievetli  not,  and  she  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  him,  let  him  not 
put  her  away.'  Why  did  he  not  add,  but  let  her  without  de- 
lay be  baptized  ?  for,  though  unbelieving,  t^he  is  sanctified  by 
her  husband  ;  she  is  kindly  disposed  toward  him,  and,  do  we 
not  all  know  that  his  faith  is  the  faith  of  the  house  ?^'t  Dr. 
Chas;e  frequently  appeals  to*' common  sense,"  and  to  "com- 
mon candor,'*  why  should  he  so  forget  both  here?  The  prin- 
ciple spoken  of  in  Corinthians  has  another  reference,  and  a 
different  ground  to  rest  upon,  than  the  one  for  whicfi  we  are 
contending  in  the  present  instance.  The  relation  of  the  mother 
to  the  husband  and  father  of  the  children,  is  far  unlike  that  of 
the  cliildren  to  the  parent.  Our  author  must  liave  very  con- 
fused views  of  these  things,  as  well  as  of  infant  baptism,  to  in- 
dulge in  such  strange  language.  The  principle  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand. The  head,  or  heads  of  a  household,  being  blessed 
by  faith  and  repentance  towards  God,  the  children  are  entitled 
to  be  blessed  with  them,  in  all  the  mercies  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant, the  same  as  were  the  children  of  the  faithful  under  the 
dispensjition  of  Moses.  The  fiiith  of  Abraham,  was  the  faith 
of  his  household,  and  so  was  the  faith  of  Crispus  and  Stephanas. 
God  cstablislied  tlie  connection  between  the  faith  of  the  head 
of  the  family,  or  lionsehold,  and  the  sign  and  seal  of  it,  to  be 
applied  t')  the  offspring,  when  he  gave  circumcision  as  the 
seal  of  Abraham's  "righteousness  of  faith."  For,  on  what 
principle  can  its  application  to  the  infant  child  be  explained,  if 


♦  airUtian  Review,  Oct.  1863.  p.  533.  f  Ibid.    p.  533» 
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not  on  that  for  winch  we  contend  ?  If  baptism  is  too  sacred  to 
be  applied  to  those  whom  Christ  pronomiced  types  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  will  Dr.  Chase  tell  lis  why  the  "seal  of 
the  righteousness  of  fiitli"  was  administered  to  Abraham^s  in- 
fant seed  ?  Ij('t  there  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  nature  of  cir- 
cumcision and  baptism  ;  that  is  unnecessary.  The  former  w»a8 
a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  Abraham's  faith.  Now,  on  the 
principles  on  which  baptism  is  denied  to  children  of  Christian 
parents,  how  is  it,  that  so  sacred  a  thing  was  enjoined  by  Je- 
nov/di  to  be  applied  to  infants  ?  Was  it  not  precisely  on  the 
principle  of  extending  the  condition  and  blessing  of  the  pa- 
rental head  to  the  seed  ?  In  the  present  case,  the  argument 
is,  that  the  apostles  continue  tlic  same  ideas  and  terms  appli- 
cable to  Israel  under  the  law  of  circumcision,  to  Christian  ex- 
periences, rites  and  duties.  The  faith  of  the  hou<ehold  se- 
cured the  covenant  blessings  to  the  offspring  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  ;  and  the  langmige,  modes  of  thought  and  expres- 
sions in  the  apostolic  records,  show  us  that  the  same  law  of 
influence  and  blessing  continues,  and  ever  must  continue,  as 
long  as  the  race  shall  need  Christianity.  Circumcision  was 
administered  to  households — baptism  was  administered  to 
households.  The  faith  of  Jacob  was  the  faith  of  his  house- 
hold, as  well  when  there  were  infiints,  and  children  in  it,  as  at 
other  times,  when  tliere  were  none;  nor  were  these  ever  except- 
ed, any  more  than  was  Rachel,  when  her  behavior  appeared  some- 
what exceptionable.*  The  faith  of  Cornelius,  of  Zaccheus  and 
of  Crispus,  was  the  faith  of  their  households,  the  same  as  that 
of  Moses,  of  Jacob,  and  of  Joshua.  Surely  Dr.  Chase,  who  has 
thought  and  written  so  much  on  these  subjects,  ought  to  un- 
derstand this  principle,  even  if  his  school  does  not. 

EXAMPLES   OF   HOUSEHOLD   BAPTISM. 

I.  Household  of  the  Jailor, \ 

(a)  When  the  keeper  of  the  prison  asked, — "  What  must  I 
do  to  be  saved  ?"  The  reply  was  :  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  thou  shalt  bg  saved,  and  thy  home:"  x^^ 
(T(jD^r,<yt;i  av  x^"^  ^  oixoi  <yov.  Here  wo  have  the  very  ideas 
for  which  we  are  contending,  brought  out  prominently.  The 
house  of  this  lloman  Jailor  was  to  be  blessed  with  life  and  sal- 
vation, on  hisownfiith.  Could  not  the  seal  of  the  rigliteou^ness 
of  his  faith  be  given  to  his  children,  as  well  as  to  the  children 
of  Abraham  ?     The  organic  unity  and  covenant  relation  of  the 

•  Gen.  xxxi :  19-33.  f  Acts,  xvi :  29-33, 
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family  are  clearly  laid  down.  The  apostle,  by  this  declara- 
tion, silences  every  argument  of  Dr.  Chase.  On  his  principles, 
it  is  incapable  of  explanation.  *'  The  faith  of  the  parent  is  the 
faith  of  the  house." 

(b)  The  announcement  in  the  33d  verse,  that  the  Jailor  "wag 
baptized,  he  and  all  his  ^^  (jal  oi  avrov  ndvre^y)  "straight- 
way," is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  promise  of  the  apostle. 
The  phrase, "  all  his,"  comprehends  the  household,  whether  in- 
fant children  existed  in  it  or  otherwise.  A  circumstance  which 
shows  this  only  more  plainly,  is,  that  the  Syriac  version,  which 
deserves  especial  consideration,  both  for  its  great  antiquity, 
and  the  accordance  of  its  idiom  with  that  spoken  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  emphatically  proclaims  the  nature  of  the 
household.  The  usual  phrase  is, — kulhiin  V  nay  byt/ieh,  *^  eH 
the  sons  of  his  house."  It  is  not  contended,  that  this  version 
implies  the  existence  of  children  in  these  families,  any  more 
explicitly  than  the  Greek  original,  only  that  the  Jewish  idea 
is  more  graphically  brought  out.  The  proposition,  therefore, 
is,  that  the  use  of  this  term,  household,  in  such  a  connection, 
is  equivalent  to  a  declaration,  that  children  of  the  family  were 
baptized  with  their  parents.  Would  any  one  deny,  if  circum- 
cision had  been  preuicted  of  a  heathen  household  converted 
to  Judaism,  that  the  rite  was  administered  to  the  children  by 
virtue  of  the  faith  of  the  parents  ?  Why,  then,  deny  baptism? 
Do  you  say,  circumcision  was  known  to  apply  to  infants,  but 
we  liave  no  evidence  in  regard  to  baptism  ?  But  this  family- 
baptism  is  introduced  to  prove  that  very  thinfj.  A  family  is 
baptized.  The  Antipedobaptist  begs  the  pomt  in  dispute, 
and  then  calls  for  other  proof!  He  assumes  that  there  is 
no  baf)tizing  of  children,  and  immediately  undertakes  the  im- 
possible tnsk  of  eliminating  them  from  these  households.  Suc- 
cess will  crown  his  efforts  when  he  can  show,  that  the  word 
family  hos  the  force  to  include  only  the  parents,  and  to  exclude 
the  children. 

(c)  Dr.  Chase  argues  thus :     "  We  have  only  to  read  the 

E receding  verse, — '  They  spake  unto  him  the  word  of  the 
Old,  and  to  all  that  were  in  his  houseJ  '  All  his,^  who,  as  stated 
in  the  thirty-third  verse,  were  baptized,  are  manifestly  the 
same  ns  *  all  that  were  in  his  house,  to  whom,  as  stated  in  the 
thirty-second,  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  spoken.  Besides,  in 
the  thirty-fourth  verse,  we  are  informed,  that  "he  rejoiced, 
with  all  his  house,  having  believed  in  God.  He,  with  his,  or, 
with  all  that  were  in  his  house,  having  believed  the  word  of 
the  Lord  spoken  to  them,  rejoiced.  They  all  rejoiced,  having 
believed."* 

*  CkriMHoM  Review,  1863,  p.  6,388. 
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But  this  criticism,  and  the  argument  with  it,  must  fail.  For, 
1.  The  criticism,  as  we  Khail  soon  see,  is  unsound ;  and,  2. 
Qranting  the  whole  household  is  included  in  th^  rejoicing,  it 
will  not  follow,  that  every  person  in  it,  was  old  enough  to  have 
actual  belief  as  the  cause  of  his  rejoicing.  A  few  facts,  to 
which  Antipedobaptist  writers  never  refer,  ns  we  can  find,  are 
necessary  to  be  brought  to  their  attention. 

The  apostles  were  illiterate  Jews,  and  they  thougiit  in  Ar- 
amean  phraseology,  and  what  they  thought  they  wrote  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  directed.  All  these  modes  of  thinking  and  writ- 
ing, are  indebted,  in  a  very  great  decree,  to  their  Sacred 
Books,  their  ancient  religion  and  habits  of  life.  Let  us  see, 
then,  how  their  fathers  thought  and  spoke.  In  2  Kings,  xxiii: 
1,  2,  3,  we  find,  that  king  Josiah  having  gathered  *'  all  the 
elders  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  ;"  "  all  the  men  of  Jndah  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  with  him,  and  the  priests  and 
the  prophets,  and  all  the  people,  both  small  and  great,"  and 
"  read  in  their  ears  all  the  words  of  the  books  of  the  Covenant," 
etc.  "And  the  king  made  a  covenant  before  the  Lord,  to 
walk  after  the  Lord,  and  to  keep  his  commandments,  and  his 
testimonies,  and  his  statutes,  with  all  their  heart,  and  all  their 
iM>ul,"  etc.  This  gathering  for  entering  into  a  covenant,  in- 
cluded the  children,  in  whose  ears  the  law  was  read.  In  the 
book  of  Joshua,  viii:  35,  all  the  words  of  the  law  are  said  to 
have  been  '*read  before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  with 
the  women,  and  the  little  one^"  (9pn).  If,  then,  covenants 
were  made  with  the  people  of  Israel,  with  the  "little  ones" ; 
if  the  "  law  was  read  in  their  ears,"  there  is  a  large  preccder.t 
for  the  language  here  in  Acts,  xvi.  With  this  fact  evident  in 
history,  this  mode  of  speech  everywhere  appearing  in  the  an- 
cient sacred  books,  will  Dr.  Chnse's  negation  prove  that  there 
were  no  children  in  the  family  of  the  Jailor  ? 

But  we  are  told  that  the  rejoicing  was  on  the  part  of  those 
who  believed,  and  all  were  believers,  or  must,  in  consequence, 
have  been  believers.  And  here  comes  in  the  point  of  criticism. 
Dr.  Bushnell  had  said,  in  order  to  show,  that  no  evidence  ex- 
isted on  the  face  of  the  language,  of  any  believing,  but  the 
Jailor  ;  "  But  the  participle  believing,  is  singular  and  not  plural 
in  the  original,  and  the  phrase,  *  witli  all  his  house/  phiinly  be- 
longs to  the  verb,  and  not  to  the  participle.  Rigidly  translated, 
the  passage  would  read,  *  he  rejoiced  with  ^all  his  house, 
himself  believing.'  The  original  is,  x^\  f/  yotWldcraro 
navoix^  7t€7ti(rT€vxco9  too  fJecp,  The  original  undeniably 
sustains  Dr.  Bushnell,  for  naniareDxcc^  is  certainly  sin- 
gular.     Dr.     Chase    argues   thus :    "  If   he    and    they    re- 
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joiced  top;ether  (and  this  is  the  obviona  and  undeniable  mf?an- 
in'T),  surely  we  must  admit,  that  not  only  he  but  they  also  could 
and  did  believe.  The  rejoicintr  was  a^consequence  of  believ- 
ing^ ;  and  how  could  they  participate  in  the  joy  of  believinjr,  if 
they  had  not  believed?''*  Thus  far.  then,  the  argument 
is  ag-ainst  the  text  of  the  oriirinal,  and  on  an  assnmption  that  the 
househould  could  not  have  rejoiced,  or  could  not  have  been  said 
to  have  rejoiced,  without  every  individual  of  it  being  a  believer, 
wdiich  it  is  easy  to  show,  is  an  entire  mistake.  Dr.  Chase  has 
lost  his  labor,  as  we  will  soon  prove.  Before  that,  however, 
let  us  for  the  sake  of  exhibitinjr  the  peculiar  spirit  of  Baptist 
writers  (and  Dr.  Cliase  is,  indeed,  amonj?  the  most  amiable  of 
them  all),  look  at  this  lan^uajj;e  a  little  further.  He  continues  the 
above,  tlius  :  "  The  effort  to  make  it  supposed  that  thetf  did  not 
believe  by  inserting;  the  word  himself  before  the  word  believ- 
ing— himself  believing  is  a  very  grave  error.  We  are  sorry  to 
see  it ;  especially  in  so  excellent  a  man  as  Dr.  Bushnell."  The 
impression  is  now  thorou.rhly  made  upon  hia  readers,  that  his 
author  was  so  zealous  as  to  become  unscrupulous  in  order  to 
carry  his  argument  through.  Now  let  all  scholars  and 
critics  worthy  of  the  name  judge,  wdiether  the  text  here  does 
indicate,  that  all  the  household  became  believers.  Dr.  Chase 
strives,  by  special  and  specious  statements  of  this  passage,  to 
make  it  speak  what  it  can  not,  and,  at  the  close,  turns  on  his 
opponent  with  a  reproach  I 

But  let  us  further  notice  the  argument,  that  the  household 
could  not  have  been  said  to  have  rejoiced,  unless  thev  had 
been  believers.  In  the  verv  nature  of  the  Jewish  familv,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  the  happiness  of  the  pious  and  godly 
parents  is  transferred  to  the  little  ones,  to  the  children  who 
may  well  be  said  to  rejoice  in  the  blessedness  of  their  state.  It 
will  not  be  pretended,  that  the  children  who  shouted  hosannahs 
to  Jesus,  in  the  teini)le,  were  believers,  although  we  may  fair- 
ly as-:umo  that  their  parents  were.  Dr.  Chase  ou>rht  to  inform 
us,  whether  it  were  necessarv  that  those  "babes"  .and  "suck- 
lings," out  of  wdiose  mouths  God  perfects  praise,  should  be  be- 
lievers. It  becomes  an  interesting  question,  whether  the  parents 
of  those  young  infants  that  received  the  blessing  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  whom  it  was  athrmed,  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
could  not  be  said  to  rejoice  with  their  whole  houseliold.  If 
a  familv,  whose  heads  and  adult  members  have  been  convert- 
ed, and  whose  little  ones  have  been  blessed  and  consecrated  to 
Christ  in  baptism,  may  not  rejoice  in  God,  with  united  voices, 


•  Christ,  Review,  18G3,  p.  538. 
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where  shall  we  look  for  praise?  And  do  we  not,  in  the  fami- 
liar language  of  life,  often  speak  of  happy  families,  Christian 
familieSjBi^ptist  families,Methodist  and  Congregational  families, 
Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian  families,  without  once  supposing 
it  necessary  to  except  the  infant  children,  the  *'  unconscious 
babes,"  in  such  de^^ignations  ?  When  Joshua  said:  '*But  as 
for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord,"*  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  without  anv  reference  to  infant  members 
of  his  household.  He  would  have  said  the  same  had  there  been 
many  "little  ones"  in  his  family.  And  we  do  not  believe  that 
Dr.  Chase  will  deny  this.  But  he  must  deny  all  these  plain  and 
ptilpable  considerations,  or  his  argumentation  falls  to  the 
ground. 

IT.     Baptism  of  the  Household  of  Steplianas, 

Paul  to.  the  Corinthians  says  :  "  And  I  baptized  also  the 
household  of  Stephanas."  Dr.  Chase,  in  noticing  the  argument 
on  this  passage,  which  of  course  is  common  to  this  class  of 
cases,  says  :  "The  argument  is  easily  answered.  In  the  first  case, 
that  of  Stephanas  in  1  Cor.  i.  16  (i  baptized  also  the  household 
of  Stephanas),  we  need  only  compare  this  with  what  is  said 
near  the  close  of  the  epistle  (xvi.  15) :  "  Ye  know  the  house 
of  Stephanas,  that  it  is  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia,  and  that  they 
have  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints.  Here 
the  household  is  described  as  converts,  who  exerted  themselves 
to  supply  the  wants  of  their  poor  and  afflicted  fellow-disci- 
ples."t  This  expresses  the  argument  common  to  all  Antipe- 
dobaptists,  and  occasionally  some  German  commentator  sides 
with  them.J  But  if  there  be  any  weight  in  what  has  already 
been  said,  the  "  ministering  "  of  this  family  will  not  be  consid- 
ered satisfactory,  as  proof  that  the  household  of  Stephanas 
were  all  adult  believers.  If  we  observe  our  own  mode  of 
speech,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  such  language  is  continual- 
ly applied  to  families  in  our  own  day.  We  often  hear  it  said 
of  such  a  family,  that  it  docs  much  by  way  of  benevolent  en- 
terprise ;  that  such  a  family  contributes  to  the  Sunday-school 
cause  ;  to  the  missionary  cause  ;  that  such  a  family  is  noted  for 
its  kindness  to  the  poor.  In  all  these  cases,  no  thought  arises 
in  the  mind  that  we  exclude  infants  from  them  by  the  appli- 
cation of  these  qualities.  But  there  are  examples  capable  of 
settling  this  question.  Jacob  said  to  his  household,  when  God 
'commanded  him  to  go  up  to  Bethel,  "  Put  away  the  strange 

•  Joshua  xxiv.  15.  f  Christ.  RevieWj  1863,  p.  537. 
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gods  that  are  among  you,  and  be  clean  and  change  your  gar* 
menttfk"*  Such  an  injunction  impHes  adult  persons  full  as 
much  as  the  **  ministry  "  of  Stephanas  ;  yet,  we  learn  by  the 
narrative  a  little  previous  t  that  there  were  many  children  in 
his  household,  and  that  they  were  "  tender,^'  There  appears  to 
be  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Bjiptist  writers  to  meet  the 
facts  in  relation  to  these  instances.  They  do  not  appear  in 
their  books  on  baptism.  Dr.  Chase  does  not  attempt  to  meet 
the  argument  from  the  use  of  this  term  *'  honsehcld^*  baptizing 
by  the  whole /amiYy,  and  not  naming  individuals^  Nor  doe« 
he  intimate  that  there  are  any  facts  or  circumstances  show* 
ing  that  his  own  objections  are,  or  m:iy  be,  invalidated. 
He  does  not  seem  to  feel  conscious  that  the  old  church  of 
Israel  affords  some  light  on  the  language  and  ordinances  of  the 
new  dispensation.  Let  us  take  an  instance.  Moses  was  com- 
manded of  God  to  make  a  covenant  with  the  people.  He  ac- 
cordingly "  called  unto  all  Israel,"  and  recounted  in  their  hear* 
ing  all  God's  blessings  on  them,  and  says  :  "Ye  stand  this  day 
all  of  you  before  the  Lord  your  God  ;  your  captains  of  your 
tribeS)  your  elders,  and  your  officers,  with  the  men  of  Israel, 
your  little  ones^  your  wives,"  <fec.,  **  that  thou  shouldest  enter  in* 
to  covenant  with  the  Ls^rd  thy  God,  and  into  his  oath,  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  maketh  with  thee  this  day.  That  he  may 
establish  thee  to-day  for  a  people  unto  himself,  and  that  he 
may  be  unto  thee  a  God  as  he  hath  said  unto  thee,  and  as  he 
hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to 
Jacob. "J  Here  was  a  spiritual  covenant  made  with  all  Israel, 
with  the  men,  women  and  children— "  little  ones."  And  in  this 
very  transaction  we  are  reminded  of  this  "family  organic  unt 
tVk"  "Lest  there  should  be  among  you  man,  or  woman,  or  family, 
or  tribe,  whose  heart  turneth  away  this  day  from  the  Lord  our 
God."  It  sounds  Very  strange  to  hear  Dr.  Chase  so  often  in* 
troduce,  with  something  kindred  to  sneering,  the  phrase  tm- 
vomcioics  hcdma^  after  reading  God's  manner  of  carrying  forward 
his  plan  of  blessing  men,  in  the  writings  of  Moses.  Our  author 
is,  in  one  place  of  his  extended  article,  obliged  to  admit,  in  or» 
der  to  save  his  theory,  of  no  baptism  without  conscious  belief, 
that  some  children  not  more  than  two  years  and  a  quarter  old 
"  have  begun  to  think  and  to  speak  "  so  as  to  "  touch  the  heart 
of  the  parent ;"  that  "  the  dear  little  one  says  he  loves  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  died  for  him,  and  he  can  repeat  thei 
creed  and  make  the  responses  required  of  the  candidate  for 


*  Gen.  zuT.  2.  t  Gen.  xziii.  2,  5,  6,  13.  ^Deut  zzix.  10,  18. 
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baptism."*     All  this  is  admitted  to  save  bis  cause,  and  his 
brethren    must  see    that  it  is  a   remarkable  ^*  let(i7ig  donmJ^ 
When,  however,  our  author  desires  to  show  that  Cyprian  and 
the   North-African  church  introduced  '"Infant  Communion'' 
with  Infant  Baptism,  the  case  appears  slightly  changed.     He 
cites  the  well  known  passage  in  Cyprian's  book,  De  Lapsis,"t 
to  show  that  infants  in  his  jurisdiction  as  pastor  and  bishop 
Were  given  the  communion.  When  it  is  evident  from  the  facte 
in  the  case  that  tlie  little  girl,  in  this  only  case  on  record,  up- 
on which^le  builds  so  startling  an  argument,  must  have  been, 
as  Dr.  AVall  observes,^  some  four  or  five  years  old  when  the 
bread  and  wine  were  offered  to  her  I     But  this  is  not  all.   The 
words  which  Cyprian  employs  in  the:^e  places  are-^-parvuIam 
filiam  ;§   puella,    twice  ;    parvula  /   and   infantem  :  Rendered 
•'  infant  daughter  f  "  the  infant  f  "  the  child  ;"  the  little  child  ;" 
••  an  infant ;"  respectively.     In  one  sentence,  the  words  annis 
rndiranima,  are  rendered-— "  and  thebibe's  soul, yet  in  tendef 
days."!!    Tertullian   uses  parvuhis,  but  in  the   course  of  his 
thought  develops  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  understood  ; 
for   he  uses  the  modifying  words,  *'  innocens  a?tas,"  innocent 
age.     Yet  Dr.  Chase  says  of  the  pjissage  :  **  Here  let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly noted   that  Tertullian  was  speaking  not  of  infants  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  of  little  one^^  (parvuli)  who  had  sufficient 
maturity  to  be  taught  lessons  of  Christianity,  truth  and  duty."ir 
But  wo  must  return  after  this  digression.     Dr.  Chase  accuses 
Dr.  Bushnell  of  **dreaming.''     Here  is  something  worse  than 
dreaming.     As  an   addition  to  the  facts   above,   concerning 
"  little  ones  "  entering  into  covenant  with  God,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  Moses  under  the  direct  guidance  of  Jehovah,  entertained 
widely  different  views  in  respect  to  the  "  unconscious  babes  " 
of  fanjilies  in  covenant  with  God  from  those  of  Dr.  Chase.     In 
the    Wilderness  of  Sinai  Moses  was  required  to  number  the 
children  of  Le^vi  "  by  families."  **  every  male  from  a  month  old 
and  upward."     And   the  whole  number  of  such  was  *'  eight 
thousand  and  six  hundred  keeping  charge  of  the  sanctuary."** 
A  little  study  into  the  divine  legation  of  Moses,  and  the  con- 
nection between  the  old  and  new  di;^pensation  of  God's  church 
on  earth,  would  not  be  out  of  place  with  Antipedobaptists. 
The  "  easy  explanation  "  of  Dr.  Chase  entirely  fails.     He  can 
not  show  that  *'  household  "  does  in  any  instance,  and  much  less 
in  these  cases  of  baptism,  exclude  infant  children.  The  house- 

*  Chrint,  Review,  1863,  p.  550.  §  Infans,  cap.  xxvi.  at  the  beginniiig. 

X  See  Wall,  pt.  II,  ch.  9,  near  the  cloee.  ^  Christ.  Review,  1863,  p.  646; 
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hold  of  the  poor  widow  of  Z  irepliath  had  only  one  little  sou, 
yet  he  is  called  her  "house,"  unless  we  axn  suppose  others, not 
at  all  named  in  the  narrative.^  Cornelius^  household  had  many 
servants  and  soldiers  in  it,  and  yet  we  must  siqypose  to  accom- 
modate Antipedobaptists  that  they  were  all  childless. 

III.     Baptism  of  LycJio^s  Household. 

Paul  found  this  woman  *'  which  wortdiipped  God,"  at  the 
city  of  Tliyatira.  It  is  stated  simply,  that  she  w^  "a  seller 
of  purple,"  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,  that  sfcte  attended 
unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  by  Paul.  "  And  when 
8he  was  baptized  and  her  hour^ehold,  she  besought  us,  etc. 
[a?*  6i  aftanria^i)^  ^ar  6  oixoi  air/)?.]  The  Syriac  version 
here,  has  the  expression — "  and  the  sons  of  her  house  ;"  which 
means,  **  and  the  members  of  her  family." 

Dr.  Chase  says  :  "  Wo  have  only  to  look  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  where  it  is  stated,  respecting  Paul  and  Silas,  when 
about  to  leave  the  city,  after  being  released  from  prison,  that 
they  entered  into  the  house  of  Lydia  ;  and  when  they  had  seen 
the  brethren,  they  comforted  them  and  departed.  The 
"  brethren,"  ho  supposes,  were  Lydia's  hou>ehold.  He  imag- 
ines her  to  have  maintained  a  "  mercantile  establishment ;" 
and,  '■  of  course,  she  would  need  persons  to  assist  her ;  and 
who  can  doubt  that  lier  household  who  had  been  baptized 
were,  in  part  at  least,  the  brethren  who  were  seen  and  com- 
forted ?*'* 

But  the  writer  does  not  touch  the  very  pith  of  the  whole 
matter.  Why  does  the  Holy  Spirit  employ  this  phrase  in  so 
peculiar  a  case  ?  Why  does  he  not  idividualize  here,  and  give 
us  the  names  of  these  brethren  who  were  baptized  ?  Lydia, 
indeed,  is  named,  why  not  the  others,  if  they  were  all  indepen- 
dent adults?  Why  this  collective  term?  Dr.  Chase  does  not 
touch  this  consideration.  Ho  does  the  best  he  can  ;  he  supposes^ 
with  a  confident  inj^enuity.  that  might  be  applauded,  if  it  were 
not  calculated  to  subvert  truth.  He  seems  willing  to  take 
almost  any  belief  on  inference,  on  *'  a  doubtless,"  on  supposi- 
tions ;  but  not  that  infant  children  were  baptized  in  these 
families,  although  he  must  acknowledge  that  some  persons 
were  baptized,  w^hose  identification  was  a  subordinate  con- 
sideration, and  so  were  named  collectively — ^'  liousehold.'' 

IV.  But  there  are  certain  difficulties  in  our  way.  There  are 
instances  of  "  believing^^  households,  it  is  alleged.     There  are 

*  1  Kiagf,  xvu.  12,  16,  19.  f  Christ.  Review,  1868^  p.688. 
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some  five  cases ;  we  will  give  them  :  1.  Crispus,  the  chief 
ruler  of  the  Synagogue,  believed  on  the  Lord  with  all  his 
house,"  [(Tvv  oXco  rco  oixco  avrov].  Syriac  version  the 
same  as  in  the  Jailor's  case**  2.  Cornelius  "  a  devout  man, 
and  one  who  feared  God  with  all  his  house."  Syr.  "  he  ^nd  all 
his  hou3e."t  3.  It  is  said  of  a  nobleman  in  John — ^**  and  him- 
self believed  and  his  whole  hou8e."J  Syr.  "  And  he  believed 
and  all  his  house."  The  other  cases  are  that  of  the  rejoicing 
household  of  the  Jailor,  and  the  "ministry"  of  Stephanas' 
household* 

These  passages,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  have  been 
understood  to  very  essentially  weaken  the  argument  for  hous^ 
hold  baptism.  Dr*  Macknight  observes  "that  the  family 
of  Stephanas  seem  all  to  have  been  adults  when  they  were 
baptized^ — and  then  refers  to  the  language  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  15. 
These  objections  do  not  reach  the  point,  at  all.  The  thing 
predicated  of  a  family  is  always  more  or  less  figuratively  ap- 
plied. Thus,  in  the  case  of  Jacob.  The  injunction  could  ap- 
ply UteraUyj  only  to  adults.  We  should  reason  wildly  to  say, 
that  the  mere  fact,  that  such  a  command,  capable  of  being 
obeyed  only  by  adults,  proves  that  no  children  existed  in  his 
family*  We  do  not  deny,  that  there  were,  and  might  be 
everywhere,  households  without  any  child  in  them  ;  nor  do  we 
deny,  that  modifications  may  be  applied  to  show  this.  But 
we  ao  affirm,  that  the  alleged  circumstances  are  not  sufficient 
to  certify  us,  in  these  cases,  that  there  were  none  but  adults 
in  these  families.  The  principle  of  explanation  has  been 
abundant,  to  satisfy  any  unbiased  mind.  After  all,  the  main 
argument  remains  untouched.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  employed 
a  generic,  cdledive  term,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  indiviaudlr 
Urn,  contended  for  by  our  opponents.  If  baptism  requires 
conscious  belief,  understanding  and  choice,  in  every  subject, 
unlike  circumcision,  we  can  but  repeat,  why  has  such  an  ex- 
pression been  employed  ? 

In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  remember  a  thing  which 
serves  to  explain  this  usage.  As  baptism  was  in  many  re- 
spects like  circumcision,  it  applied  individually  to  all  in  the 
household  but  with  the  same  modification,  viz:  Belief  and 
choice,  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  capable  of  them,  to  infant 
children,  as  the  seed  of  the  faithful,  believing  parent,  in  the 
New  Kingdom.  The  Jewish  church  had  been  accustomed  to 
wash  the  convert  from  the  heathen  nations,  and  circumcise 
them,  the  children  with  the  parent,  or  sponsor.    This  is  as 
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well  established  as  any  other  fact  of  ecclesiasticnl  history. 
Subsequently,  however,  nothing  wns  necessary,  for  the  descen- 
dents  of  proselytes  but  circumcision^  In  the  New  dispensa^ 
tion,  our  Lord,  in  his  sovereign  condescension,  adopted  for  his 
supper,  in  place  of  the  Passover,  the  bread,  and  the  heathen 
adenda,  the  cup  of  blessing  ;  rejecting  the  lamb,  and  the  bittef 
herbs.  So  for  his  initiation  with  the  same  sovereignty,  he 
rejected  the  bloody  and  onerons  rite  of  circnmcision,  and 
adopted  the  simple,  symboliwil  washing,  denoting  the  desire 
and  effort  of  every  true  convert  for  inward  purit}'.  To  these 
simple  principles  attest  the  language  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
every  where.  They  demonstrate  that  Jewish  ideas  of  the 
family  relations— the  organic  unity  of  the  hoHsehold,  which 
has  been  ably,  and,^  for  the  most  part,  correctly  developed  by 
Dr.  Bushnell — was  to  be  continued,  cherished,  and  acted  upon 
by  Christians  under  the  gospel  dispensation.  Hence,  we  have 
it  said — households  were  baptized ;  i.e.,  whole  families  were 
baptized  in  the  same  way  as  proselytes  to  Juadit*m  had  been 
received.  Baptism  airrees  to  circumcision  far  more  closely 
than  does  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  Passover.  And  that  they 
both  come  to  us  in  tl>c  place  of  those  ancient  institutions,  is 
the  language  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  the  teachings  of  Gtod-% 
word. 


Art.  VIL— AUGUSTINE  ON  '*THE  CITY  OF  GO0.*'» 
By  K  H.  GiLi^TT,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

"  Op  all  Christian  writers  since  the  apostles,"  says  MiK 
man,  **  Augustine  has  maintained  the  most  extensive  and 
permanent  influence."  "  To  remarkable  acuteness  and  depth 
of  intellect,"  adds  Neander,  "  he  united  a  lieart  filled  and 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  Christianity,  and  a  life  of  the  most 
manifold  Christian  experience."  His  peculiar  experience 
fitted  him  especially  for  the  task  which,  in  the  providence  of 
God  he  was  called  to  discharge.  That  experience  is  recorded 
in  his  ever  memorable  "  confessions,"  valuable  as  well  as  in- 
structive in  themselves,  but  valuable  also  for  the  light  which 
they  throw  on  the  training  of  one  who  occupies  so  prominent 
a  place  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  history. 

But  while  his  name  is  associated  with  the  system  of  doctrine 

*  S.  Aurelii  Aaguatiiie,  HippoaensiB  Episcopi,  D.  Civitato  Del  Libri  y^», 
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which  ho  taught,  his  merits  as  a  Christian  Apologist  must  not 
be  overlooked*  His  rare  acquaintance  with  Roninn  learning, 
his  devotion  for  many  years  to  the  study  of  the  Platonic  phr^ 
losophy,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  more  common  as  welt  as 
the  more  subtle  objections  to  Christianity^,  by  which  for  a  time> 
he  had  himself  been  perplexed,  all  combined  with  his  religious 
experience,  his  glowing  faith,  and  his  vigor  of  thought  and 
style,  to  designate  him  as  the  champion  of  Christian  truth,  and 
the  exponent  of  its  claims. 

The  age  in  which  he  lived  demanded  such  a  tnan.  The 
Roman  Empire  was  crumbling  to  decay.  The  adherents  of 
the  old  paganism  charged  the  bitter  calamities  of  the  times  to 
the  anger  of  the  forsaken  gods.  Incited  by  their  hostility, 
the  enemies  of  the  gospel  were  ever  devising  plausible  and 
Bubtle  objections  against  it,  and  it  was  to  refute  these,  and 
•confound  the  project  from  which  they  sprang,  that  Augustine 
•devoted  thirteen  years  (A.  D.  413--26)  of  his  life  to  the  pro- 
duction of  his  able,  learned,  and  eloquent  treatise, "  De  Civitat^ 
Dei." 

"  The  City  of  God"  is  the  kingdom  of  grace  on  earth*— the 
tshurch  sojourning  here  now,  amid  hardships  and  struggles,  but 
ultimately  destined  to  a  glorious  triumph.  It  consists  of  all 
tJod's  elect,  and  is  preserved  and  guarded  amid  all  dangers 
and  vicissitudes  by  his  watchful  providence.  Through  all 
time  its  history  runs  parallel  to  that  of  the  world,  **  the  city" 
with  which  it  is  in  constant  and  inevitable  antagonism.  It  is 
governed  by  God  himself;  its  laws  are  of  his  ordaining:;  it* 
ceremonies  are  of  his  appointment ;  and  its  ultimate  triumph 
is  assured  by  his  covenant  promise. 

In  order  properly  to  set  forth  the  nature,  principles  and 
progress  of  the  **  City  of  God,"  Augustine  found  it  necessary  to 
meet  certain  objections  at  the  outset.  Rome  had  just  been 
•overwhelmed  by  the  Gothic  invasion,  and  this  misfortune  was 
'Charged  to  the  indignation  of  the  old  Roman  gods,  who  thus 
inflicted  vengeance  for  their  neglected  temples  and  deserted 
tiltars.  Augustine  devotes  five  out  of  the  twenty-two  books 
to  the  refutation  of  this  charge.  He  shows  that  in  no  war 
ever  waged,  had  the  victors  spared  the  vanquished  on  account 
of  their  gods,  that  it  was  but  a  vain  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans,  that  the  Trojan  Penates,  who  could  not  rescue 
Troy  from  her  doom,  would  preserve  their  capital — ^}'et  that 
fugitives  had  found  an  asylum  even  from  the  Goths  in  Chris- 
tian churches  while  the  temple  of  Juno  furnished  no  refuge  for 
the  Trojans. 

In  the  vicisitudes  of  war  moreover^  he  who  makes  his  sun 
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to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  for  wise  reasons  some- 
times overwhelms  both  by  a  common  calamity.  Bat  the  real 
treasure  of  the  saints,  though  all  earthly  good  be  lost,  can  not 
perish.  Their  calamities  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  weak* 
ness  or  neglect  of  the  God  they  worship.  The  argument  of 
the  worshiper  of  Roman  deities  is  refuted  by  the  experience 
of  Regulus,  who  faithful  to  his  oath  returned  to  Carthage, yet 
was  suffered  by  the  gods  he  worshiped,  to  be  put  to  death 
with  cruel  tortures. 

Roman  virtue,  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Cato,  approved  of 
suicide  in  order  to  escape  the  bitterness  of  calamity.  Augus- 
tine shows  that  this  indicated  cowardice,  rather  than  great- 
ness of  mind.  Regulus  should  hold  a  moral  rank  far  above 
Cato,  but  even  in  that  kind  of  virtue  which  he  displayed,  the 
Christians,  patient  to  the  end,  were  far  more  eminent.  One 
sin  ought  not  to  be  avoided  by  the  commission  of  another.  Fear 
of  violence  to  the  person  could  not  justify  one  in  violence 
toward  himself.  God's  providence  in  allowing  holy  women  to 
be  given  up  to  the  lusts  of  licentious  soldiery  was  mysterious, 
but  where  there  was  no  consent  to  the  sin,  the  violation  of  the 
body  could  not  stain  the  soul,  and  the  grace  of  God  might 
sanctify  the  humiliation  and  thereby  mortify  pride.  Let  the 
heathen  say  then  if  they  chose,  "Where  is  thy  Godf 
The  Christian  can  reply — Where  are  the  gods  of  those  who 
worship  them  in  order  to  avoid  such  calamities,  and  yet  meet 
the  fate  they  had  hoped  to  avoid  ? 

But  the  very  prosperity  which  many  accounted  due  to  the 
favor  of  God,  was,  even  by  the  testimony  of  the  old  Romans, 
like  Scipio,  a  grievous  calamity.  It  introduced  luxury,  profli- 
gacy, vice,  and  moral  corruption  ;  moreover  the  very  worship  of 
heathen  gods  was  debasing.  Scipio  was  morally  their  superior, 
and  more  worthy  of  divine  honors,  and  in  his  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  would  have  suppressed  theatrical  shoMTS 
which  familiarized  the  minds  of  the  spectators  with  the  infamy 
of  their  gods. 

In  his  second  book,  Augustine  examines  the  moral  character 
of  the  old  Roman  worship.  He  cites  the  scenes  which  he  had 
himself  witnessed  in  his  youth,  scenes  characterized  by  obscenity 
and  lust,  and  necessarily  exerting  a  most  deleterious  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  The  worship  of  Juno,  mother  erf 
the  gods,  was  scandalous.  Heathen  deities  never  had  prohibited 
wickedness,  or  lent  sanction  to  holy  living.  Their  deeds,  more 
effective  by  example  than  the  precepts  of  the  philosophers, 
were  utterly  disgraceful.  Their  worshipers  would  be  more 
moved  by  what  «^piter  did,  than  what  Puito  taught^  or  Oato 
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thous;ht.    The  more  sober  thinkers  amon^  the  old  Romans, 
men  like  Scipio  and  Cicero,  condemned  sncn  exhibitions. 

But  wonid  any  one  say  that  the  base  deeds  ascribed  to  the 
gods  were  fictitious  ?  This  only  made  the  matter  worse.  De- 
moniacal malice  was  thus  more  effective  to  deceive  and  mis- 
lead. But  surely  gods  of  such  a  character  were  utterly  un- 
worthy of  divine  honors.  The  Greeks  said,  "  if  such  gods  are 
to  be  worshiped,  men  like  them  are  to  be  honored.  The  Bo- 
mans  maintain  that  men  like  them  are  not  to  be  honored  : 
Christians  cons^equently  infer  that  in  no  way  are  such  gods  to 
be  worshiped." 

Plato's  morality  would  not  allow  poets  with  their  licentious 
representations  of  the  gods  in  his  republic.  How  much  su- 
perior was  he  in  goodness  to  the  gods  themselves  that  are 
worshiped  with  such  obscenity!  The  very  fact  that  laws 
which  Lycurgus  feigned  to  have  instituted  by  the  authority 
of  Apollo,  were  changed  and  improved  by  men,  shows  how  lit- 
tle regard  the  gods  had  for  the  cause  of  a  perfected  justice. 

Augustine  then  proceeds  to  examine  into  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  Rome  under  its  heathen  religion,  fle  instances  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  and  other  crimes  which  were  committed 
in  the  early  and  much  praised  periods  of  Roman  history.  He 
quoted  the  testimony  of  Sallust  concerning  the  discord,  avarice 
and  ambition  which  spmng  up  after  the  fall  of  Carthage.  Re* 
faring  to  the  denunciations  of  luxury  and  corruption  in  the 
sacred  writings,  uttered  by  prophets  and  apostles,  he  notes 
that  these  very  vices  had  culminated  in  the  Roman  empire 
before  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  yet  these  were  not  ascribea,  as 
they  should  be,  to  their  gods.  Roman  aspiration  was  for  domin- 
ion and  strength,  not  purity  and  virtue.  It  demanded  selfish 
and  licentious  indulgence,  splendid  palaces,  rich  feasts,  incen- 
tives to  appetite,  lascivious  exhibitions,  base  and  cruel  pleas- 
ares.  A  republic,  according  to  its  taste,  would  be  like  the 
palace  of  Sardanapalus.     The  poet  Ennuis  said  : 

"  Moribos  antiqais  res  stat  Romana  viriaqae, " 

yet  the   Roman  gods  bad  taken  no  care  that  the  republic 
mi^ht  not  perish  by  corrupt  morals. 

While  recognizing  the  great  fact  that  the  vicissitudes  of 
earthly  affairs  are  ordained  by  God's  providence,  Augustine 
notes  the  lamentable  influence  of  heathen  rites  on  the  minds 
of  wicked  men.  Sylla's  cruel  purposes  of  proscription  were 
sanctioned  by  the  divinations  or  the  haruspices.  In  poetic  fic- 
tions of  the  gods  one  might  find  debasing  examples  for  almost 
every  vicious  affection.    Long  before  Christ's  advent  the  Bo- 
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man  republic  was  rotten  to  the  core,  and  the  worship  of  its 
false  deities  had  eaten  out  manliness  and  virtue.  Augustine 
closes  the  book  with  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  descendents  of 
the  Reguluses,  Scipios,  etc.,  to  distinguish  between  the  debas- 
ing character  of  their  old  religion,  and  the  beautiful  influence 
of  Christianity,  and  avoiding  their  former  worship,  seek  the 
citizenship  of  the  saints  and  the  treasures  of  Christian  purity. 
The  third  book  is  devoted  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  misfor- 
tunes which  befel  the  Roman  Empire  under  the  old  religion 
during  the  centuries  that  preceded  the  coming  of  Christ. 
Why  was  Troy  overthrown  ?  Was  the  adultery  of  Paris  more 
criminal  than  what  is  storied  of  the  gods  themselves  ?  But 
we  reject  these  fables.  Still  it  is  said  that  it  is  well  that  brave 
men  should  think  themselves  descended  from  the  gods.  What 
a  field  for  inventive  falsehood  is  here  opened  I   But  if  Paris  was 

f)unished,  why  was  Romulus,  though  he  slew  his  brother,  suf- 
ere<l  to  escape  ?  Did  Rome  enjoy  peace  under  Numa,  who 
instituted  the  worship  of  gods,  and  for  the  centuries  that  fol- 
lowed, was  the  observance  of  that  worship  of  no  avail  ?  Was 
the  large  multiplication  of  divinities  and  temples  equally  in 
vain  ?  Look  at  the  iniquity  of  the  Roman  wars,  the  life  and 
death  of  the  Roman  kings  1  The  first  consuls  were  unable  to 
agree.  The  Brutus  who  ordered  the  execution  of  bis  sons*, 
drove  out  bis  colleague.  History  recounts  the  seditions  that 
followed  for  a  long  period — the  altercations  and  strifes  which 
the  gods  did  not  interpose  to  quiet.  Famine,  fire,  slaughter, 
pestilence,  invasion,  conspiracy,  repeated  defeats — all  came  up- 
on the  nation,  and  no  gods  hastened  to  the  rescue.  Supplications 
and  sacrifices  were  of  no  avail.  The  national  strength  was 
exhausted  in  the  conflict  with  Carthage.  The  Saguntines, 
though  true  to  their  vows  of  loyalty,  were  left  to  perish. 
Scipio's  merits  were  repaid  by  ingratitude.  An  edict  of  Mith- 
ridates  doomed  every  Roman  found  in  his  kingdom  to 
slaughter. 

Meanwhile  civil  discord  prevailed  at  home.  Sedition  fol- 
lowed sedition,  and  could  be  appeased  by  no  piety  that  erect- 
ed a  temple  to  Concord.  The  civil  war  of  Sylla  and  Marius 
rent  the  nation  and  cost  it  its  noblest  blood ;  cruelty  and  vio- 
lence prevailed.  The  invasion  of  the  Gauls  and  their  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Roman  senators,  could  not  be  averted  by  any  wo^ 
ship  of  the  gods.  How  senseless  then  to  impute  later  calam- 
ities to  the  prevalence  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  the  desertion 
of  the  heathen  shrines ! 

After  considering  the  question  whether  large  imperial  do- 
main, if  it  can  only  be  acquired  by  war,  is  desirable,  and  bow 
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essential  iustice  is  to  preserve  a  nation  from  being  merely  an 
organized  band  of  robbers,  Augustine  proceeds  in  his  fourth 
book  to  consider  the  connection  between  the  prosperity  of 
empire  and  the  favor  of  the  gods.  The  ambition  of  Ninus  led 
him  first  to  establish,  by  means  of  war  and  invasion,  a  powerful 
kingdom  which  continued  for  more  than  twelve  hundred  years. 
His  success  by  historians  is  ascribed  to  no  aid  from  the  gods. 
Why  then  must  Rome-,  which  had  not  yet  endured  so  long, 
ascribe  its  dominion  to  their  favor?  Nineveh  perished  long 
before  the  name  of  Christ  was  preached.  Did  it  perish  because 
it  deserted  its  own  religion  ? 

But  by  the  aid  of  lohat  gods  do  the  Romans  suppose  that  the 
empire  was  augmented  and  established  ?  Was  it  by  that  of 
any  one  of  their  great  crowd  of  deities  ?  But  each  of  these 
has  his  own  distinct  and  subordinate  s^phere.  Must  it  then  be 
ascribed  to  Jupiter  as  supreme?  Why  then  is  Juno  conjoin- 
ed with  him  as  his  spouse?  If  "all  things  are  full  of  Jove," 
why  does  Juno  have  domain  of  the  air,  Neptune  of  the  sea, 
and  Pluto  of  the  earth  ?  What  sphere  will  be  left  for  Miner- 
va ?  Why,  as  springing  from  tlie  head  of  Jove,  is  nhe  not 
above  him?  Is  it  because  the  daughter  must  not  be  preferred 
to  the  father  ?  Wiiy  then  did  not  Jove  regard  this  relation 
to  his  father  Saturn  ?  Was  it  because  the  latter  was  overcome 
by  him  ?  They  fought  then  I  No,  they  say,  that  is  fabulous 
nonsense.  Better  ideas  then  are  cherished  of  the  gods.  Why 
therefore  does  not  S.iturn  havo  his  proper  precedence  ?  Be- 
cause^ they  siy,  Saturn  is  simply  duration.  They  worship  him 
then  who  worship  Saturn,  and  the  king  of  gods  is  born  of 
time. 

But  some  make  Jupiter  the  soul  of  the  world.  He  is  Juno 
in  the  air,  Neptune  in  the  ^ea,  Pluto  in  the  earth,  Saturn  in 
time,  Mars  in  war,  etc.  But  if  so,  what  would  they  lose  who 
by  more  prudent  husbanding  of  their  resources,  worshiped 
the  one  God  only  ?  What  part  of  him  would  be  contemned, 
if  he  himself  was  adored  ?  Or  if  there  is  danger  that  his  dif- 
ferent parts  be  provoked,  and  every  stiir  or  animal  is  a  part^ 
how  many  must  remain  unworshiped  and  without  temples^ 
altars  or  sacrifice  I 

Or,  if  God  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  the  world  is  his 
body,  what  indignity  is  offered  him,  when  the  world  is  trampled 
npon  by  the  foot,  or  when  any  anim  d  is  slain  !  Will  it  bo  said 
that  only  rational  creatures  are  parts  of  God  ?  Then  the  whole 
world  is  not  God,  aiwi  the  Imman  parts  of  him  are  stained  with  all 
kinds  of  vice  and  depravity.  And  how  can  he  be  angry  at  his 
own  parts,  by  which  he  is  not  worshiped  ?    Nothing  remains 
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but  to  fall  back  od  the  individuality  of  the  different  god:^,  and 
to  worship  those  of  them  who  can  be  known,  for  to  know  all 
is  impossible.  But  of  them  all,  who  hi>t  Jupiter  coald  have 
established  and  prospered  the  Roman  Empire  ?  Yet  if  he  did 
it,  what  place  is  there  for  the  goddess  Victory?  And  if  his 
power  is  supreme,  why  should  she  be  accounted  a  goddess?  But 
what  does  it  mean  that  Felicity  and  Fortune  are  deified  ?  Are 
both  the  same?  Then  why  diverse  altars?  Why  again  are 
Virtue  and  Faith  deified?  Why  does  the  last  have  temple 
and  altar,  when  every  one  should  make  himself  her  dwelling? 
Why  then  should  not  Temperance,  Courage  and  Prudence  be 
deified  ?  Are  they  included  in  virtue  ?  And  are  not  faith 
and  chastity  as  well? 

But  these  goddesses  are  the  creations  not  of  truth  (veriUu) 
but  vanity  (vanitas).  They  are  gifts  of  God,  not  deities.  If 
virtue  and  happiness  is  secured,  what  more  are  wanted  ?  If 
Jupiter  is  worshiped  for  these,  why  are  they  not  understood 
to  be  his  irifts  ?  If  they  are  counted  goddesses,  what  need  of 
more  ?    What  can  be  wanted  of  the  great  crowd  of  Olympus? 

Varro  presumes  to  teach  the  science  of  worshiping  the  di- 
vinitie.^.  He  would  have  men  avoid  the  blunder  of  misdirect- 
ing their  supplications.  A  useful  aim  indeed  I  Who  would 
not  thank  him  if  he  pointed  out  the  truth,  and  taught  men  to 
worship  the  Source  of  all  Good  I  But  if  Felicity  is  a  godde^ 
why  is  it  not  enough  to  apply  to  her  as  the  source  of  all  hap- 
piness? Why  did  not  Romulus,  anxious  to  found  a  pro.^per- 
ous  city,  roar  her  a  temple?  Withou*;  her,  he  had  not  become 
a  king,  much  less  a  god.  Wfiy  then  did  he  give  his  people 
such  gods  as  Janus,  Jupiter,  Mars  an- 1  Hercules,  and  why  were 
such  as  S  iturn,  Ops,  Diana,  afterwa  •!  added,  and  why  even 
Cloacina  included  when  Felicity  was  omitted?  Was  she  invis- 
ible in  the  great  crowd  ? 

Or  how  came  it  about  that  the  R  'man  Bmpire  prospered 
while  Felicity  was  not  worshiped?  How,  that  civil  wars  in- 
tervened, after  her  worship  was  introduced  ?  Was  she  angry 
that  homage  to  her  had  been  so  tardily  offered  ?  If  Felicity 
is  a  goddess,  what  need  of  any  other  ;  if  a  gift  of  God,  the  God 
that  besto.ws  her  is  alone  to  be  worshiped. 

The  Pontifex  Scoevola  is  said  to  have  ranked  the  gods  in 
three  classes — those  devided  by  the  poets,  those  reasoned  out 
by  the  philo:«opher8,  and  those  recognized  by  the  princes  of 
the  state.  Tlio  first  he  calls  fictitious  ;  the  second  are  not 
suited  to  state  policy,  while  of  the  others,  Hercules,  iEsculapi- 
us,  and  others  are  merely  deified  men.  But  he  would  not  have 
the  people  know  this.  He  condemns  the  scandals  of  the  poets; 
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be  has  no  faith  in  the  fabler  of  their  mythology.    Why  does 
be  not  end  the  scenic  worship  of  Buch  divinities? 

What  Cicero  thought  of  Auguries  is  manifest  from  his  writ- 
ings. Vurro's  opinion  is  no  le^s  unequivocal.  The  utility  of 
tbe  state  has  otten,  especially  among  subject  nations,  deter- 
mined the  policy  of  the  victor  with  respect  to  religion.  But 
the  true  God  above  is  the  author  of  felicity  and  the  disposer 
of  national  fortunes.  The  history  of  his  own  chosen  people 
reveals  what  his  Providence  could  effect  without  any  aid  from 
tbe  crowd  of  heathen  deities. 

Thus  keenly  and  unspairingly  does  Augustine  expose  the  old 
Roman  \vor>ihip,  the  scandals  of  its  mythology,  the  obscenity 
of  its  rites  and  their  deleterious  influence.  Master  of  his  theme^ 
be  holds  up  to  contempt  and  derision  the  already  senile  and 
decrepit  antagonist  of  the  Christian  religion.  Its  champions 
must  have  blushed,  as  they  traced  its  features  under  the  lim- 
ning of  his  pencil.  Their  arguments  were  all  anticipated  and 
annihilated,  and  nothing  was  left  them  bat  the  hideous  naked- 
ness and  vice  of  a  system  which  heathen  philosophers  them- 
selves renounced  and  condemned. 

In  his  fifth  book,  Augustine  directs  his  arguments  against 
Astrology  and  Pate.  He  sliows  the  absurdity  of  vaticinations 
founded  on  the  position  of  the  stars,  and  how  little  they  could 
have  had  to  do  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  emf>ire.  He 
objects  to  Cicero's  refutation  of  fate  as  denying  the  forekowl- 
edge  and  providence  of  God.  Nothing  happens.  Nothing  left 
nnordained  by  him  "from  whom  are  all  the  powers,  though  not 
the  volitions  of  all."  We  are  free  to  act,  and  yet  God  knows 
beforehand  all  that  will  come  to  pass.  Our  will  is  not  annihi- 
lated because  God  knows  what  it  will  be.  His  laws  and  re- 
proofs, designed  to  influence  us,  are  not  vain,  for  thev  will  ac- 
complish all  that  he  designed  they  should  accomfilish. 

But  all  things  are  subject  to  his  providence.  In  his  sovereign 
wit^dom  and  for  wise  reasons,  he  gave  the  Romans  empire.  It 
was  not  by  arms  alone  that  they  triumphed.  Their  love  of 
glory  drove  out  m»aner  passions.  "They  received  their  re- 
ward.*' It  was  not  the  reward  of  the  saints,  hut  that  due  to 
valor.  The  subject  nations  also  might  receive  benefits  from 
the  supremacy  of  Roman  law  and  administration.  The  valor 
and  endurance  of  tiio  Romans  moreover  present  a  lesson  to 
the  disciples  of  Christ,  who  without  vain  glory  should  be  willing 
to  suffer  for  their  better  country.  The  acts  of  Torquatus, 
Gamillus,  Mutiu^,  Curtius,  Kegulus  and  others,  are  cited  as 
illustrating  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  country  which  was  worthy 
of  emulation  on  the  part  of  tbo^e  who  love  the  Christian  name. 
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Yet  their  motive  should  be  neither  lust  of  dominioD,  the  loTe 

of  human  glory,  or  sensual  delight. 

Augustine's  sixth  book  is  designed  to  refute  those  who 
pleaded  for  the  worship  of  the  Kom  m  gods  under  the  pre* 
tence  of  securing  future  and  eternal  blessedness.  He  takesup 
the  voluminous  work  of  Varro,  the  ablest  authority  on  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  and  the  most  elaborate  production  of  the 
kind  then  extant.  He  dissects  with  a  merciless  severity  his 
three  kinds  of  theology,  the  fabulous  or  poetic,  the  philoso- 
phical, and  the  civil.  Ho  notes  Varro's  inconsistency  in  in* 
veighing  against  the  first,  and  out  of  timidity  sparing  the  last. 
The  two  were  by  no  means  dissimilar,  for  that  which  from  the 
poets  had  been  introduced  to  the  theatres,  had  met  popular 
acceptance  and  wis  recognized  by  the  State.  The  infamy 
and  obscenity  of  it  were  patent  to  every  spectator.  Augus- 
tine pisses  in  review  the  crimes  as  well  as  the  separate  offices 
ascribed  to  each  of  the  deities,  and  made  familiar  to  the  people. 
In  depicting  the  grotesque  hideousness  of  the  prevalent  my- 
thology, he  quotes  the  lani^uage  of  Seneca,  and  intim  ites  that 
Varro,  had  he  dared,  would  have  spoken  with  a  similar  freedom. 
How  absurd  to  seek  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  at  such  a 
source  I 

The  seventh  book  commences  with  an  inquiry  into  the  num- 
ber and  offices  of  the  select  gods,  and  the  reasons  for  their 
selection.  Their  infamy  was  in  some  cases  far  greater  than 
that  of  others  who  were  less  known,  while  their  offices  were 
less  important.  Tho  interpretation  of  those  who  would  veil 
deeper  doctrines  uqder  the  fibles  of  mythology,  but  who  even 
thus  did  not  como  to  the  apprehension  of  the  true  God,  is  next 
considered.  The  incongruity  of  having  two  gods  with  similar 
offices-^ v^  Janus  and  Terminus — is  adverted  to,  and  the  pow- 
er of  Jupiter  is  compared  with  that  of  Janus.  Properly  con- 
sidered, there  is  no  place  for  both.  If— as  they  understand — 
Janus  is  the  worLi,  and  Jupiter  is  the  world,  why  do  they 
have  diverse  temples  and  altars?  If  the  other  deities  have 
their  distinct  spheres,  why  are  titles  given  to  Jupiter  which 
show  that  he  intrudes  upon  them?  Is  he  called Pecunia,  that 
the  lover  of  money  may  seem  to  love,  not  some  one  God, 
but  the  Supreme  ?  Why  is  there  need  of  the  God  Genius, 
when  his  attributes  are  ascribed  to  Jupiter?  Is  Mercury 
speech,  anri  Mars  war?  If  Felicity  could  give  lasting  peace, 
what  would  Mars  have  to  do  ? 

In  his  eighth  book,  Augustine,  dismissing  the  further  con- 
sideration  of  the  Roman  mythology  enters  upon  the  subject 
of  natural  theology,  and  examines  the  opinions  of  the  old 
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philosophers.  He  notices  briefly  the  views  of  the  earliest 
Greek  philosophers,  and  at  length  takes  up  the  sentiments  of 
Socrates  and  Plato.  The  first  of  these,  he  suggests,  perceived 
that  men  were  unfitted  for  the  contemplation  of  truth  pertain* 
ing  to  the  one  true  and  supreme  God,  till  their  minds  were 
purged  from  lusts,  and  prepared  clearly  to  discern  the  matters 
on  which  they  reasoned,  and  hence  his  philosophy  was  devel* 
oped  in  an  ethical  direction,  to  the  provocation  oi  his  country- 
men, who,  after  putting  him  to  death,  repented  of  their  wrong, 
and  revered  his  memory.  But  among  his  successors,  Plato 
was  most  eminent,  and  the  followers  of  Plato  come  nearest 
to  the  standard  of  Christianity.  They  not  only  held  to  the 
nnity  of  God.  but  that  he  is  incorporeal  and  immutable,  that 
all  things  are  made  by  him,  while  he  is  himself  uncreated,  and 
that  the  visible  things  of  his  creation  declare  his  invisible 
power  and  divinity.  So  also  in  intellectual  and  moral  philoso- 
phy the  Platonists  held  the  foremost  rank,  and  on  mnny  points 
they  approximated  to  Christian  truth.  Whether  Plato  was 
indebted  to  revelation,  Augustine  hesitates  to  decide.  If  he 
visited  Egypt,  it  was  after  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  and  before 
the  translation  of  the  Septuagint.  Yet  in  his  TimcenSj  he 
speaks  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Moses  in  Genesis. 

In  his  tenth  book,  Augustine  comes  in  more  direct  collision 
with  the  latter  Platonists.  They  admitted  that  true  happi* 
ness,  whether  in  men  or  angels,  was  from  the  one  God,  and 
yet  held— yielding  perhaps  to  popular  error — that  many  Gods 
were  to  be  worshipped.  They  held,  like  us,  that  the  created 
soul  must  be  illuminated  by  the  Creator.  We  maintain, 
therefore,  that  God  is  to  be  loved  supremely  ;  that  he  alone  is 
to  be  worshiped,  and  that  the  true  good  is  to  adhere  to  him. 
To  him  alone  sacrifice  is  to  be  offered,  and  this  sacrifice  is  not 
to  be  of  animals  or  victims,  but  the  sacrifice  of  service,  to  do 
justice,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  before  God.  Each  holy 
deed,  done  with  reference  to  God  is  sacrifice,  and  is  directly 
related  to  that  end  of  God,  by  attaining  which  we  are  blessed, 
and  which  the  Platonists  professed  to  seek.  Angels  in  their 
seats  of  blessedness  desire  not  their  own  worship,  but  that  of 
their  God  and  ours.  For  together  with  them  we  are  that  one 
"  city  of  God"  of  which  **  glorious  things  are  spoken." 

And  this  worship  of  the  one  God  has  been  sanctioned  by 
miracles  and  by  anjrelic  ministries.  The  history  of  the  people 
of  Israel  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to  Moses  shows  how  this 
worship  has  been  enforced  by  warnings  and  by  judjrments. 
And  here  Augustine  notes  the  vacillation  of  the  Platonist 
Porphyry,  undecided  what  to  approve  or  what  to  condemn, 
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yet  presenting  views  which  seem  to  intimate  the  benefit 
accruing  to  the  soul  from  tlie  invocation  of  demons,  and  writr 
ing  to  Anebo  the  Egyptian,  to  be  informed  of  the  diverse 
classes  of  demons,  and  what  way  to  blessedness  was  prescribed 
by  the  wisdom  of  Egypt. 

Augustine  holds  that  all  miracles  are  wrought  by  God,  for 
all  miracles  are  less  than  the  creation  of  the  world,  as  man  is 
a  greater  miracle  than  all  his  works.  They  are  wrought 
sometimes  by  the  ministry  of  holy  angels,  for  God  is  himself 
invisible,  or  when  manifesting  himself,  shows  himself  not 
according  to  what  he  is,  but  according  to  what  those  who  be- 
hold him  can  bear.  He  then  alone  is  to  be  worshiped,  not 
merely  for  eternal  but  for  temporal  blessings,  for  all  thin^ 
are  subject  to  the  control  of  his  providence.  Besides,  should 
we  give  credence  to  angels  who  seek  divine  homage  for  them- 
selves ;  or  rather  to  those  who  disclaim  it  in  behalf  of  the  one 
true  God  ?  And  here  the  contrast  between  the  miracles 
which  the  heathen  related,  and  those  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures is  not  overlooked.  The  former  are  rightly  ascribed  to 
beings  whom  we  dare  not  trust. 

But  will  any  one  question  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  ?  He  may  then  as  well  say  that  we  can  trust  no 
letters,  or  that  there  are  no  gods  to  care  for  mortal  interests. 
For  only  by  miracle  shall  they  satisfy  us  that  they  are  to  be 
worshiped. 

Or  will  any  one  say  that  visible  sacrifices  to  an  invisible 
God  are  incongruous  ?  They  are  the  symbols  of  inward  offer- 
ings. In  these,  angels  worship  with  us,  rejecting,  as  did  Paid 
and  Barnabas,  all  divine  worship  for  themselves.  So  Christ 
chose  himself  to  be,  rather  than  to  receive,  a  sacrifice,  assum- 
ing as  m-in  the  form  of  a  servant,  lest  any  one  should  suppose 
that  sacrifice  might  be  offered  to  any  creature.  Thus  he  is 
both  priest  and  oblation,  and  with  this  true  and  highest  sacri- 
fice all  false  sacrifices  have  ceased. 

Porphyry  admits  the  necessitv  of  purgation,  the  attainment 
of  which, — in  accordance  with  the  responses  of  the  oracles — 
he  denies  to  be  through  religious  rites  paid  to  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  consequently  to  any  of  the  gods.  He  was  not  at  liberty, 
and  therefore  was  unwilling,  to  admit,  that  it  is  through 
Christ's  incarnation  that  we  are  purged.  For  Christ  thus 
showed  that  sin,  and  not  the  substance  or  nature  of  the  flesh, 
or  death  itself,  thouj:h  the  penalty  of  sin,  is  evil.  By  his 
mediation,  he  reached  forth  his  hand  to  the  fallen  and  help- 
less, and  through  him,  all  the  saints  of  the  Old  Test  tment  were 
justified.    How  senseless  the  notion  that  demons,  who  may 
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rather  be  supposed  to  contaminate  than  purify,  should  take 
the  place  of  Christ  I  But  pride  forbids  the  Platonists  to  dis- 
cern the  infinite  grace  of  the  incarnation. 

The  Christian  religion  reveals  then  the  catholic  way  of 
freeing  the  soul  from  bondltge,  the  way  to  that  eternal  king- 
dom which  shall  never  be  shaken.  Porphyry  denies  that  there 
18  such  a  way.  No  sect,  he  says,  possesses  it.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  ethics  and  teaching  of  India,  or  the  method  of 
the  Chaldeans,  or  in  anything  else  that  ever  came  to  his 
knowledge.  He  thus  admits  either  that  his  own  philosophy 
i«  not  the  most  reliable,  or  that  this  way  is  not  revealed  in  it. 
Yet  we  can  not  believe  that  Providence  would  leave  the  hu- 
man race  without  this  way  of  deliverance.  So  says  Porphyry; 
but  he  holds  that  the  help  has  not  yet  been  received  ;  it  has 
not  yet  come  to  his  knowledge.  He  saw  the  Christian  religion 
appeared,  through  the  acts  of  demon-worshipers  and  earthly 
kings,  multiplying  the  number  of  the  martyrs,  who  testify  that 
all  bodily  evils  are  to  be  endured  ibr  the  faith  of  piety  and 
the  commendation  of  the  truth,  and  he  thought  therefore  that 
it  must  soon  perish,  not  conscious  that  his  own  fears  kept  him 
from  apprehending  and  embracing  it.  But  this  way  of  deliv- 
erance is  revealed  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  mir- 
acle and  prophecy  is  commended  to  us.  Christ  was  to  come  in 
the  flesh,  ana  of  the  great  things  connected  with  his  work — ^re- 
pentance of  men,  conversion  to  God,  remission  of  sin,  grace 
of  justification,  faith  of  believers,  overthrow  of  ima^e  worship, 
trials  and  discipline,  sanctification,  resurrection  and  final  judg- 
ment— so  much  of  what  has  been  foretold  has  been  fulfilled 
that  we  are  warranted  to  believe  that  all  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  concerning  this  "  way,"  will  be. 

In  his  eleventh  book,  Augustine  takes  up  the  work  of  crea- 
tion. Of  this,  we  can  know  only  what  is  revealed  W  those 
who  witnessed  it,  or  have  been  inspired  of  God  to  inform  us. 
Aa  through  Christ  only,  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  so 
through  the  Canonical  Scriptures  only,  framed  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  do  we  know  the  original  work  of  creation.  This  had  a 
"  Deginning."  The  objector  who  asks  why  the  work  of  creation 
was  delayed  so  long,  might  as  appropriately  ask  the  question  if 
it  had  taken  place  uncounted  ages  earlier.  Of  the  creation 
days,  the  three  first  were  without  the  limits  afterward  fixed  by 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  God's  rest  from  his  work 
signifies  not  previous  weariness,  but  the  rest  of  those  who  rest 
in  him. 

Nothing  was  originally  created  evil.  This  point  is  empha- 
aized  bjAugastine,  who  seeks  to  reconcile  it  with  what  is 
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of  SataTij  that  he  '*  sinned  from  the  beginning."  Evil  is  not  ih 
any  created  nature,  but  in  the  corruption  of  that  nature  by 
perversity  of  will.  God  was  pleased,  but  not  surprised  at  bis 
own  woiic*  He  saw  it  good,  but  foreknew  it  also>  and  this 
was  the  reason  of  creation^  a  reason  which  Plato  pronouncea 
wise  and  best* 

Here  Augustine  comes  in  conflict  with  the  error  of  Origen, 
maintaining  that  souls,  previously  apostate,  were  doomed  to 
reside  in  their  present  bodies.  This  lie  conceives  to  be  op» 
posed  to  Scripture,  while  he  exposes  the  absurdity  which  it 
involves. 

Symbols  or  hints  of  the  Trinity  Augtlstine  discovers  in  the 
works  of  God,  and  especially  in  man.  God  utters  his  Fiat^ 
and  here  the  Father  is  understood*  The  operation  is  through 
the  Word,  while  the  goodness  made  visible  in  creation  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  Spirit.  Here  we  have  the  origin,  arrangement 
and  blessedness  of  the  Holy  City  which  is  above,  constituted 
of  the  holy  angels.  For  if  it  be  asked,  whence  is  it?  God 
made  it ;  if  whence  its  wisdom?  it  is  illuminated  by  God ;  if 
whence  its  happiness  ?  it  enjoys  God.  In  God's  eternity,  it 
flourishes  ;  in  God's  truth  it  shines ;  in  God's  goodness  it  re- 
joices. So  philosophy  has  its  three  parts  t  physics^  logic* 
ethics,  although  it  is  not  a  trinity  analogous  to  that  of  the  God- 
head. So  in  regard  to  us,  we  are  ;  we  know  we  are  ;  we  love 
to  be  and  know\  The  arguments  of  the  Academies  have  no 
weight  here,  urging  that  I  may  be  deceived  as  to  these  thing8» 
For,  if  /  am  deceived,  I  am.  He  who  is  not,  can  not  be  ae- 
ceived.  Then,  as  to  knoNving  that  /  am,  I  can  not  be  deceived 
in  this.  I  knoiv.  And  while  I  love  to  be  and  to  know,  love  is 
added  to  my  being  and  to  my  knowledge.  This  love  of  being 
manifests  itself  in  all  animate  nature.  The  brute  and  even 
the  plant  cling  as  it  were  to  existence.  But  man  is  created  iti 
the  image  of  God,  and  to  return  to  him»  like  the  prodigal,  is 
our  highest  end* 

The  twelfth  book  is  intended  mainly  to  refute  certain  ob- 
jections which  might  be  made  by  the  heathen  caviler.  It 
might  be  said  that  as  there  are  good  and  bad  angels,  as  well  as 
good  and  bad  men,  there  must  be  four  States  or  "Cities"  in- 
stead of  twoi  In  replying  to  this,  Augustine  enters  upon  a 
wider  range  of  discussion  than  the  matter  might  seem  to  de- 
mand. The  sin  of  evil  men  and  of  evil  angels  is  the  same — 
departing  from  the  living  God.  No  nature  is  of  itself  evil.  It 
is  vice  that  depraves  it.  Else  God  would,  as  the  creator  of  the 
fallen  angels,  be  the  creator  of  evil.  But  all  things  glorify  him. 
All  in  timr  nature  are  good»    The  difference  between  good  and 
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evil  angels  is  that  the  former  cleave  to  God,  their  highest  good/ 
while  the  others  depart  from  him.  But  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  corrupt  or  evil  will  is  not  to  be  sought  out.  There  is  no 
efficient  but  rather  a  deficient  cause.  Thus  the  distinction  is 
seen  between  good  and  evil  angels.  They  were  alike  created 
goodtf  If  the  good  made  themselves  what  they  are,  or  better 
than  what  they  were,  by  what  will  did  thev  do  it?  If  by  an 
evil  willj  evil  is  made  to  produce  good  ;  if  by  a  good  will,  the 
will  already  existed  in  them*  Thus  angels  and  men  belong  to 
the  same  "  clt}^"  subject  to  the  same  Lord,  as  mai). 

And  as  to  man,  Augustine  asserts  the  unity  of  the  race^  All 
sprang  from  one,  for  the  woman  Was  formed  from  the  man^ 

But  another  objection  called  in  question  the  age  of  the  world- 
Some  contended  that  it  was  incredible  that  it  should  have  been 
60  recently  created,  Egypt  claimed  for  her  history  tens  of 
thousands  of  years.  Augustine  offsets  this  assumption  by  the 
more  sober  computators  of  Greek  histov,  and  the  higher  au* 
thority  of  the  Sacred  writings.  He  asks  moreover  whether 
the  same  objection  might  not  be  urged  if  the  world  had  ac- 
tually existed  for  a  much  longer  period.  What  are  60,000  or 
even  600,000  years  to  eternity?  If  this  period  had  elapsed, 
it  would  be,  compared  with  infinite  ages,ab  diminutive  as  6000 
years. 

But  some  urged  the  doctrine  of  successive  cycles  or  revolu- 
tions of  things.  But  if  any  one  admits  that  man  is  destined 
to  continue  to  exist  and  progress  in  blessedness,  why  not  ad- 
mit that  the  world  need  not  return  to  a  new  beginning  ?  God's 
plan  is  changeless  and  eternal.  We  may  say  that  there  was 
never  a  time  when  God  was  not  Lord,  or  that  without  the 
mutable  state  of  man  by  which  duration  can  be  measured,  time 
could  not  be.  But  we  must  beware  of  the  difficulties  into 
which  we  shall  thus  be  plunged.  God's  promises  and  pur- 
poses are  eternaL  The  argument  so  much  vaunted,  that 
nothing  infinite  can  be  comprehended  by  any  knowledge, 
Augustine  declares  does  not  affect  him.  Faith  may  smile  at 
what  reason  can  not  refute* 

God  is  unchangeable-  There  is  no  sloth  in  his  rest,  no 
weariness  in  his  labor,  and  the  repentance  predicated  of  him, 
is  no  unexpected  change.  He  is  also  omniscient.  All  things 
to  come  are  apprehended  by  him-  Cycle  does  not  succeed 
cycle,  traversing  the  same  round,  like  the  wheel  of  fate.  Plato 
thought  that  the  souls  of  wicked  men  were  punished  by  being 
made  to  inhabit  brutes.  Porphyry  rejected  this  notion,  but 
supposed  that  they  might  be  sent  back  to  be  tortured  in  hu- 
man bodies.    If  he  would  not  follow  bis  master  on  that  track, 
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much  more  may  we  scout  the  notion  that  by  cycles  there  is  a 
return  of  the  high  to  the  low,  of  the  excellent  to  the  base. 

In  the  creation  of  man,  his  nature  was  known,  his  fail  fore- 
seen, and  grace  for  his  salvation  fore-ordained.  ^VIl  things 
are  created  by  God,  not  by  angels,  and  all  are  controlled  by 
him.  From  his  hands  is  matter  itself  and  all  the  powers  and 
agencies  by  which  it  is  fashioned.  If  Plato  employs  his  angel- 
gods  in  fashioning  bodies  for  men,  he  sets  them  to  making 
Erisons  and  shackles  for  the  soul,  since  to  these  it  is  broughl 
ack. 

In  his  thirteenth  book,  Augustine  treats  of  death  as  the 
penalty  of  transgression.  Death  came  by  sin.  But  there  is 
a  twofold  death,  that  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  soul.  The 
curse  of  the  first  is  transmitted  in  the  propogation  of  the  race. 
But  if  infants  are  saved  by  the  grace  of  Christy  then,  though 
they  suffer  the  first,  they  are  saved  from  the  second  deato. 
That  the  first  death  is  an  evil  is  not  to  be  questioned.  It  is 
the  penalty  of  sin.  Yet  under  God's  gracious  dispensation  it 
is  robbed  of  its  sting.  Once  it  was  said,  ''  sin  and  you  shall 
die."  Now  to  the  martyr  it  is  said,  "  die  that  you  may  not 
sin."  Death  is  to  him  a  door  of  escape.  He  aoes  not  Bin 
because  he  died.  The  very  penalty  of  vice  is  transformed, 
and  becomes  the  defence  of  virtue.  As  wicked  men  made  a 
bad  use  of  the  law  which  is  good,  and  are  incited  to  lust,  so 
good  men  make  a  good  use  of  death  which  is  evil,  and  triumph 
over  it. 

But  the  penalty  of  sin  includes  all  kinds  of  death,  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  soul  from  God  who  is  its  life,  and  the  death  ete^ 
nal,  from  which  by  grace  we  may  be  saved*  Death  began 
with  transgression,  not  from  the  nature  which  God  created, 
but  from  the  wicked  use  of  free-will.  Our  first  parents  might 
have  partaken  of  the  tree  of  life  and  been  made  thus  immor- 
tal. Some  indeed,  but  unwarrantably,  had  allegorized  the 
story  of  Paradise,  and  we  might  indeed  admit  its  figurative 
and  spiritual  significance,  but  not  to  the  prejudice  of  its  historic 
truth.  In  the  resurrection,  bodies  will  not  be  transformed  to 
spirits,  but  spirits  will  be  provided  with  bodies  incorruptible. 

In  his  fourteenth  book,  Augustine  takes  up  the  nature  of 
the  two  different  civitatea  into  which  the  world  is  divided. 
There  would  have  been  no  distinction  between  them — since 
all  alike  would  h&ve  been  lost  by  Adam's  sin — but  for  the 
grace  of  Christ.  But  now  there  are  two  classes,  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  diversities  of  the  human  race,  there  are  two  only ; 
those  who  walk  according  to  the  fiesh,  and  those  who  live 
according  to  the  spirit.     But  the   carnal  life  sprioga  not 
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from  any  sin  that  is  in  the  flesh  itself.  It  is  the  spirit  that 
lasteth,  and  the  corruption  that  springs  from  sin  is  a  penalty 
of  sin.  To  live  after  the  flesh  is  to  yield  to  its  lustn,  but  to 
live  to  God  is  to  do  that  which  is  pleasing  in  his  sight.  All  moral 
acts  depend  on  the  will,  and  are  right  or  wrong  according  as 
that  is  right  or  wrong.  The  Stoics  disputing  about  the  affec- 
tions^ of  the  soul  may  cavil  about  words,  but  all  the  motives 
of  unfallen  man  in  raradise  were  pure.  His  will  was  right, 
but  he  fell  through  having  that  perverted.  The  perverse  will 
precedes  the  evil  deed. 

The  guilty  pair  were  conscious  of  their  nakedness.  Before 
this,  all  their  mtercourse  was  without  lust.  But  with  sin,  this 
came.  Of  all  passions  this  is  the  most  corrupting.  The  Cynics, 
in  the  open  indulgence  of  it,  only  blazoned  their  own  shame 
and  sank  into  contempt.  Men  do  not  hide  their  anger  as  they 
do  their  lust.  In  Paradise,  the  command,  increase  and  multi- 
ply, was  obeyed  with  the  holy  control  of  all  the  members  of 
the  body,  and  with  no  unbecoming  or  lawless  affection. 

But  tne  sin  of  man  did  not  derange  the  counsels  of  God. 
He  knew  that  man  would  fall,  that  he  would  be  overcome  by 
Satan,  but  he  knew  also  that  by  his  grace  Satan  would  be 
subdued.  No  one  can  question  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
keep  angels  and  men  from  falling,  but  he  chose  not  to  take 
from  them  the  power,  and  thus  to  show  at  once  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  pride  and  the  grace  of  his  goodness. 

Thus  the  two  diverse  affections  give  occasion  for  the  two 
States — the  earthly,  from  love  of  self  even  to  contempt  of  God  ; 
and  the  heavenly,  from  love  of  God  even  to  contempt  of  self. 
The  first  glories  in  itself,  the  last  in  God.  That  exults  in  its  own 
glory,  this  declares  **  Thou  art  my  glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of  my 
head.^' 

In  his  three  following  books,  Augustine  traces  the  parallel 
progress  of  the  "  earthly  and  of  the  heavenly  city"  from  the 
time  of  Adam  to  the  advent  of  Christ.  The  type  of  one  is  the 
son  of  the  bondwoman,  Ishmael ;  that  of  the  other,  the  son  of 
the  freewoman,  Isaac.  A  survey  of  the  one  shows  it  continually 
a2;itated  by  wars  and  strifes.  The  founder  of  Rome  was  a 
fratricide,  and  so  was  Cain,  the  first  builder  of  a  city  in  the 
world.  From  him  we  trace  onward  the  progress  of  "the  earthly 
city."  Here  Augustine  takes  up  several  collateral  questions 
more  particularly  relating  to  the  Scripture  record. 

The  subject  of  Hebrew  chronolc^y  is  then  considered,  and 
its  divergence  from  that  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  noted. 
Augustine  compares  the  two,  and  shows  the  art  with  which 
the  change  must  have  been  made  from  the  original  to  answer 
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certain  ends  which  he  points  out.  This  he  thinks  was  done 
by  some  copyist,  who  wished  to  render  the  plausibility  of  the 
writings  more  credible  on  the  supposition  that  ten  anti- 
diluvian  years  were  equivalent  to  only  one  of  ours.  The  age 
of  the  patriarchs  before  they  begat  children  is  consequently 
increased  in  several  instances  where  it  seemed  necessary,  one 
hundred  years  each.  The  other  changes  made,  are  shown  to 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  theory,  which  Augustine, 
nevertheless,  rejects  as  altogether  unfounded.  The  period  of 
the  flood,  he  remarks,  can  not  be  reduced  to  the  measure 
which  the  theory  would  require.  Nor  is  there  any  other 
reduction  of  the  time  specified  in  the  Scripture  record  which 
is  admissible. 

In  Seth  and  the  line  of  his  descendants  we  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  **  City  of  God."  In  Cain  and  his  line  we  have 
the  parallel  progress  of  the  earthly  city  or  state.  After  dwell- 
ing on  some  genealogical  difficulties,  Augustine  explains  the 
intermarriage  of  the  "sons  of  God"  and  the  "daughters  of 
men,"  as  the  commingling  by  wedlock  of  the  two  lines,  and  of 
this,  the  result  was  the  rapid  corruption  of  the  race.  Here  he 
expresses  his  view  of  the  apocryphal  scriptures  as  distin- 
guished from  the  canonical.  He  regards  them  as  fabulous,  in- 
asmuch as  the  fathers  on  whose  authority  we  receive  the  true 
Scriptures,  were  in  darkness  as  to  their  origin.  Yet  though 
not  canonical,  some  truth  might  exist  in  them,  intermingled 
with  fable,  nor  could  we  reasonably  doubt  the  statements 
which  they  give  of  giants  before  the  flood,  and  the  intermar- 
riage of  the  descendants  of  Cain  and  Seth. 

In  the  story  of  the  ark,  which  is  also  to  be  accepted  as 
history,  Augustine  finds  an  allegory  of  Christ  and  of  the 
church.  It  was  indeed  a  type  of  the  "City  of  God."  The 
capacity  of  the  ark  for  the  uses  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed is  then  considered,  and  the  cavils  of  objectors  are  re- 
futed. God  was  not  fickle,  nor  moved  by  passion,  in  bringing 
the  flood  upon  the  earth.  His  "  repentance"  was  not  like  that 
of  men.     His  thought  is  that  of  immutable  reason. 

After  the  flood  till  the  days  of  Abraham,  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  was  preserved,  and  the  progress  of  the  "  City  of 
God"  may  still  be  traced.  In  the  sentence  of  Noah,  we  note 
the  lino  of  the  blessing.  In  the  line  of  Shem  those  only  are 
noted  in  Scripture,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  Abraham.  In 
the  days  of  one  of  this  line,  Peleg,  "the  earth  was  divided," 
that  is,  by  the  confusion  of  languages,  for  the  plan  of  the 
Scripture  record  is,  after  having  pointed  out  the  "  earthly 
city"  of  Babylon,  to  return  to  the  line  of  Shem.    As  the  world 
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is  divided  into  the  seventy  nations^  the  patriarchs  of  which 
^re  named,  it  ftiay  be  asked  where  we  are  to  seek  for  the 
'**  City  of  God."  But  there  was  nevertheless,  although  perhaps 
hidden,  all  through  this  period,  a  people  of  God.  We  may 
suppose  that  the  Hebrew  was  the  original  language^  and  thaft 
^t  was  still  retained  in  the  line  x)f  Heber. 

The  calling  of  Abraham  is  next  considered.  He  and  his 
household  are  "  the  City  of  God,"  while  Assyria  is  the  "earth- 
ly city,"  The  family  of  Terah,  we  may  infer  from  what  is 
narrated  in  the  book  of  Judith,  sufferea  persecution  from  the 
•Chaldeans  on  account  of  their  piety,  and  because  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  one  only  and  true  God.  After  his  deatli,  Abraham 
was  called  of  God  to  leave  his  country,  yet  according  to  Ste- 
phen, there  was  a  previous  call  given  to  him  while  he  was  yet 
in  Mesopotamia^  and  before  he  dwelt  in  Charran.  In  the 
promise  made  him,  two  blessings,  an  earthly  and  a  spiritual, 
were  combined.  The  last  wa^  the  greatest  and  most  excel- 
lent. It  was  that  in  him  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed.  In  his  seed,  Ishraael  and  Isaac,  the  two  **  cities" 
'are  again  contrasted,  although  Assyria  was  a  mighty  empire 
when  Abraham  was  born.  The  rite  of  circumcision  is  ap- 
pointed. It  indicates  that  infants  need  the  grace  of  remission 
"of  sins,  and  it  is  itself  a  sign  of  regeneration,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  that  soul  which  is  not  regenerated  shall  perish  from  my 
people,  for  he  hath  broken  my  covenant,  since  he  also,  sinned 
>¥ith  all  in  Adam."  It  signifies  the  renewal  of  the  oid  nature, 
Bs  the  eighth  day  on  which  it  is  to  be  performed,  is  a  type  of 
KJhrist's  resurrection.  So  also  the  proposed  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
*wa8  a  type  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

In  Jacob  and  Esau,  the  contrast  between  the  two** cities" 
is  again  visible.  The  experience  of  Jacob  is  instructive,  and 
the  allegorical  significance  of  the  ladder  which  he  saw  in  his 
"Vision  is  noted.  The  change  of  his  name,  his  migration  to 
Egypt,  and  his  benediction  pronounced  upon  Judah^  in  which 
^  prophecy  of  Christ  is  embodied,  are  next  considered. 

God's  people  in  Egypt  were  protected  by  him,  and  brought 
ibrth  under  Moses,  according  to  his  promise.  The  sacrifices 
•of  the  tabernacle,  as  well  as  the  passoVer,  prefigured  the  great 
^sacrifice,  the  Paschal  Lamb.  Joshua,  who  suceeds  Moses, 
bears  the  name  and  is  a  type  of  Jesus. 

Passing  hastily  over  the  period  of  the  Judges,  Augustine 
tsommences  his  seventeenth  book  with  the  time  of  the  proph- 
ets. The  part  of  the  covenant  promise  which  had  respect  to 
the  temporal  blessing,  the  possession  of  Canaan,  had  been 
fulfilled.    The  language  of  the  prophets  also  may  be  supposed 
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to  refer,  at  one  time  to  the  earthly,  at  another  to  the  heaTenly 
Jerusalem,  and  again  to  both  I  The  rejection  of  Eli  from  the 
priesthood,  and  the  rejefction  of  Saul  from  being  king,  were 
alike  figurative.  The  language  of  Hannah  has  a  deeper  sig- 
Bificance  than  is  due  to  her  joy  over  the  prospective  birth  of 
a  son.  The  Aaronic  priesthood  was  to  be  done  away.  A 
greater  king  than  David  is  to  succeed  to  his  throne.  The 
eternal  stability  promised  by  the  prophets  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  can  not  otnerwise  have  been  securedr  The  disruption 
of  the  people  into  two  kingdoms  prefigured  the  separation  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  carnal  Israel.  The  promises  made 
to  David,  though  not  fulfilled  in  Solomon,  are  fvlfilled  in 
Christ,  his  greater  Son. 

In  his  eighteenth  book,  Augustine  turns  back  to  trace  the 
parallel  progress  of  the  "  earthly  city/'  He  finds  two  great 
successive  empires,  engaged  in  wars  and  invasions,  aggran-^ 
dized  by  victories  or  weakened  by  defeats^  which  extend  over 
the  whole  period  under  review.  These  are  the  empires  of 
Assyria  and  of  Rome.  Greece,  far  more  limited  in  extent  and 
grandeur,  had  acquired  fame  mainly  through  the  genius  of  her 
historians.  We  have  therefore  a  synchronic  view  of  the  Jew- 
ish state  and  the  heathen  world,  in  which  the  fact»  of  profane 
history  are  chronologically  arranged^  and  placed  alongside 
events  contemporaneous  in  Jewish  history.  This  extended 
parallel  is  drawn,  not  merely  for  historical  purposes,  but  to 
show  the  superior  credibility  of  the  Scripture  narrative.  The 
rest  of  the  world  was  almost  unknown  ;  much  of  its  history 
was  enveloped  in  legend  and  fable,  while  the  Bible  reconl 
moves  along  in  a  line  of  definite  and  reliable  facts*  And  bc^ 
side  all  this,  the  utterances  of  the  prophets  antedate  all  gen- 
tile  philosophy.  Some  indeed  of  the  ancient  writings  of  the 
Jews  have  not  been  received  into  the  canon,  not  because  they 
are  historically  fal8e,  but  perhaps  because  they  were  not 
written  by  inspiration  for  the  purposes  of  religion. 

In  gentile  philosophy,  moreover,  the  greatest  discord  pre- 
vailed. Teacher  was  ranged  against  teacher  and  sect  agamst 
sect.  But  among  the  prophets  of  the  "  City  of  God"  who 
were  never  confounded  with  falne  prophets,  the  most  perfect 
concord  prevailed.  They  taught  only  that  which  was  true 
and  good.  Their  writings  also,  in  the  dispensation  of  God's 
providence  were  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  that  thus 
they  might  become  known  to  all  nations.  Under  the  patron- 
age of  rtolemy,  and  by  seventy-two  men — at  his  request 
deputed  for  this  purpose — the  translation  was  made — a  trans- 
lation which,  with  no  disrespect  to  the  Hebrew  original,  it  to 
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be  preferred  to  all  others,  since  the  very  spirit  of  the  prophets 
'which  was  in  them  while  they  spoke^  was  in  the  seventy  when 
:they  interpreted. 

After  the  line  of  prophets  ceased,  the  people  degenerated, 
and  were  subjected  to  adversity  and  calamity,  that  they  might 
Ije  led  more  ardently  to  desire  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
of  a  temple  more  glorious  than  the  first.  This  glory  pertained 
to  it  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  after  his  death,  the  Jews 
^were  aispersed,  as  had  been  foretold,  among  all  nations. 

Yet  with  the  people  of  Gk)d,  false  disciples  were  also  com- 
mingled. The  net  drew  together  the  good  and  bad.  Christ 
'Called  out  of  the  people  those  who  were  to  preach  his  word. 
Their  testimony  was  not  more  effective  by  the  persecution 
which  they  endured.  Yet  to  defeat  the  truth  Satan  incited 
«rrori«ts  and  heretics  to  trouble  the  church.  In  spite  of 
these  however^  it  continued  to  advance,  and  its  strength  was 
indeed  increased  through  their  dissensions.  The  ten  perse- 
.cutions  have  already  passed  by,  but  we  can  not  doubt  that 
:anti-Chri8t  and  his  persecutions  are  yet  to  come. 
•  In  his  nineteenth  book,  Augustine  discusses  the  ends  re- 
pectively  of  the  **  earthly"  and  of  the  "  heavenly  city."  Ac- 
cording to  Tarro,  tl>e  views  of  Philosophers  were  so  diverse 
concerning  the  chief  good  or  chief  evil,  that  they  might  be 
distinguished  into  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  sects.  Not 
ithat  this  number  actually  existed.  But  by  dissent  from  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  difierent  systems,  or  by  a  combination 
of  different  parts,  it  could  he  inferred  that  this  number  was 
possible. 

But  reducing  all  to  three  generic  classes,  as  Varro  does,  it 
is  asked,  what  is  man's  chief  good.  But  here  the  inquiry 
rises — is  man  to  be  considered  in  respect  to  his  body,  or  his 
«oul,  or  both?  While  gentile  philosophy  gives  diverse  an- 
swers, the  "  City  of  God"  answers  that  eternal  life  is  the  chief 
-good,  and  eternal  death  the  chief  evil.  Not  that  there  are 
not  ills  from  which  in  this  life  nature  shrinks.  Every  excel- 
lence, every  felicity  has  its  opposite.  Virtue  moreover  must 
maintain  a  perpetual  war  with  vice.  It  is  in  vain  that  phi- 
losophers assert  a  happy  life.  Why  then  does  Cato  commit 
suicide  ?  Could  he  not  endure  Caesar's  victory t  Where  then 
was  his  fortitude?  Was  his  life  wretched  then?  There 
must  be  evils  therefore  which  m^ke  life  wretched  and  to  be 
avoided — evils  which  are  in  fact  intolerable  according  to  the 
confession  of  their  own  acts.  It  is  piety  alone  that  can  endure 
and  triumph  in  hope  of  final  blessedness, — a  blessedness  in 
which  these  philosophers,  because  they  can  not  see  it,  will  not 
belieFeu 
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Peace  indeed  is  the  object  of  the  soul's  iDcessaBt  longiDgs. 
Peice  is  the  object  for  which  wars  are  waged.  At  borne  we 
seek  peace,  and  labor  itself  is  toil  for  peace.  But  the  evil  heart 
desires  its  own  perverse  peace,  not  the  peace  of  God,  while 
all  true  peace,  wl>ether  of  body  or  soul,  is  referable  only  to  the 
peace  wiiich  God  gives. 

There  is  no  peace  except  in  the  freedom  of  the  sonl,.  yet  sia 
is  servitude.  It  brings  the  will  of  man,  made  after  God'» 
image,  into  bondage.  Every  one  who  doeth  sin,  is  the  servant 
of  sin.  But  in  the  City  of  God,  all  are  equaL  There  is  no 
desire  for  a  peace  which  consists  in  subjecting  others  toour  will.. 
Among  the  '"earthly,"  sensible  things  and  comforts  are  sought^ 
but  they  who  live  by  faith  look  forward  to eternalpossessionB^ 
using  the  seen  and  temporal  only  as  sojourners.  They  desire, 
indeed,  while  on  earth,^  the  peace  of  the  earthly  city,  and  here 
is  the  point  of  concord  now  between  them  and  those  who  are 
**  earthly."  The  "  City  of  God  "  calls  into  itself  from  all  class- 
es those  who  are  engaged  in  lawful  pure^uits,  however  diverse,, 
only  requiring  of  them  the  worjjhip  of  the  one  and  only  true 
God.  It  makes  this  earthly  peace  subservient  to  the  attain; 
ment  of  the  heavenlv. 

How  diverse  from  the  steadfastness  and  unity  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  is  the  anibiguitv  of  the  new  academy  I  We  abide 
by  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  we 
call  canonical,  whence  that  faith  is  derived  by  which  the  just 
lives,  and  by  which  we  walk  while  pilgrims  here.  We  are  not 
to  seek  elevated  station,  but  occupy  it,  if  called,  through  the  ne- 
cessity of  love.  The  love  of  truth  leads  us  to  desire  holy  rest, 
but  the  necessity  ol  love  compels  us  to  honest  employ.  Thus, 
although  the  end  of  final  blessedness  is  not  now  attained,  we 
may  be  blessed  in  hope. 

lioturning  now  to  the  teachings  of  the  philosophers  in  re- 
gard to  the  gods,  Augustine  maintains  that  according  ta 
Scipio's  definition,  laid  down  by  Cicero,  there  never  was  a  Ro- 
man republic.  Justice  is  essential  to  its  existence.  But  jus- 
tice requires  that  God  should  rule  his  creatures,  and  that  the 
reason  of  man  should  govern  his  lusts.  But  the  Gentiles  did 
not  obey  God.  They  did  not  sacrifice  to  him.  Varro  spoke 
of  him,  as  it  were  unwittingly,  when  he,  the  most  learned  of  the 
Romans,  accounted  Jove  supreme.  Porphyry  represented  the 
heathen  oracles  as  giving  preference  to  the  Jews  above  the 
Christians  because  as  the  rather  receiving  God.  But  the  God 
of  the  Jews  said  "  the  soul  that  sacrifices  to  other  gods,  save  to 
Jehovah  only,  shall  be  destroyed  from  among  his  people,"  thua 
condemning  heatbeu  worship^    Yet  Porphyry  speaks  eulogi&- 
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tically  of  ChriBt,  as  if  waking  from  his  dream,  he  had  forgotten 
what  he  said  before.  How  inconsistent  with  his  representing 
Christ  as  giving  himself  to  his  people  to  be  worshiped  that 
he  might  lead  them  into  fatal  error  I  Such  oracles  as  he  pro- 
duces we  may  well  regard  as  false.  But  w-e  say  on  the  other 
hand  that  where  there  is  no  true  religion,  there  can  be  no  true 
virtue,  and  where  justice  is  wanting  there  can  bo  no  res-pub- 
Uca.  Peace  can  be  only  when — as  in  the  "  City  of  God  " — God 
rules  man,  and  the  soul  rules  the  body.  Otherwise  alt  must 
tend  to  ruin. 

In  his  twentieth  book,  Augustine  discusses  the  subject  of 
the  final  judgment.  It  is  true  that  God  judges  the  world  now, 
meting  out  to  men  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure  his 
awards.  But  his  judgments  are  inscrutable.  There  is  a  mani- 
fest incongruity  when,  as  now,  the  guilty  sometimes  escape, 
and  the  innocent  are  condemned,  the  wicked  exult  and  the 
righteous  are  oppressed.  It  shows  indeed  how  lightly  world- 
ly blessings  are  to  be  regarded,  when  God  sees  fit  thus  to  lav- 
ish or  withhold  them.  It  accords  with  the  estperience  of  Solo- 
mon who  pronounced  over  them,  **  Vanity  of  vanities  ;  all  is 
vanity."  But  the  Scriptures  explicitly  teach  a  final  judgment 
at  the  end  of  the  world.  The  New  Testament  revelations  with 
respect  to  this  truth,  as  latest  and  most  definite,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Christ's  language  on  the  subject,  in  his  parables,  etc., 
is  then  cited,  and  the  kindred  theme  of  the  resurrection,  in- 
vites remark.  Augustine  holds  that  the  first  resurrection  is 
that  spoken  of  in  John  v.  25.  It  is  a  spiritual  resurrection. 
"They  that  hear  shall  live."  The  second  is  that  subsequent- 
ly mentioned,  John  v.  28,  "all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  his  voice."  With  the  two  resurrections,  the  "  thousand 
years  "  of  the  Apocalypse  are  next  consideredj  and  Augustine 
takes  occasion  to  object  to  that  theory,  which  he  confesses 
that  he  once  held,  that  the  first  resurrection  was  corporeal. 
This  might  be  entertained  if  such  a  resurrection  was  to  be  ac- 
companied with  spiritual  delights  for  the  saints  in  the  person- 
al presence  of  their  Lord,  but  when  the  Chiliast,  or  Millena- 
rian,  rejecting  this,  taught  that  the  time  would  be  spent  in 
banquetings  and  carnal  pleasures,  his  views  were  to  be  utter- 
ly reprobated.  The  thousand  vears  may  be  intended  to  be 
understood  simply  as  a  long  and  indefinite  period,  extending 
on  to  the  end  of  the  world,  or  as  "  the  sixth  day"  which  is  to 
be  followed  by  the  perpetual  Sabbath.  During  this  period, 
Satan  is  to  be  cast  into  the  pit.  He  shall  not  seduce  the  na- 
tions as  before.  Nor  should  we  be  moved,  that  now  the 
Devil  does  seduce  those,  who,  regenerated  in  Christ,  enter 
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the  ways  of  God.  For  God  "knoweth  those  that  are  his." 
The  binding  and  loosing  of  Satan  are  then  conaidered,  and 
the  distinction  is  next  drawn  between  Christ's  kingdom  now, 
and  his  reign  dnring  the  niillenial  period. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  resurrection,  Augustine 
refutes  tho>«e  who  say  there  can  be  none  but  that  of  the  body. 
He  cites  the  language  of  Paul,  "  If  ye  then  be  risen  with 
Christ,"  etc.  As  to  "  Gog  and  Magog,"  he  thinks  they  design 
nate  no  worldly  powers  in  particular,  but  the  nations  gener- 
ally. By  the  beast  is  to  be  understood  "  the  impious  city." 
" Death  and  hell"  giving  up  their  dead,  and  "cast  in  the  lake 
of  fire"  signify  the  yielding  up  by  the  infernal  powers  of  the 
souls  held  by  them,  and  their  own  doom  to  final  penalty. 
"  The  book  of  life"  is  God's  prescience,  in  which  those  fore- 
ordained to  life  are  written.  At  the  same  time,  there  will  be 
new  heavens  and  new  earth,  and  the  church  will  enter  upon 
its  stMte  of  unending  glory. 

In  his  twenty-first  book,  Augustine  considers  the  awards  of 
the  final  judgment.  Some  curious  questions  are  discussed ; 
as  whether  bodies  can  endure  forever  fiery  burnings,  whether 
it  follows  that  the  flesh  must  perish  at  last  through  corporeal 
pain  :  and  his  positions,  taken  with  reference  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  finally  impenitent,  are  sustained  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  wonderful  fact«  of  natural  history  or  philoso* 
phy,  some  of  which  he  had  himself  witnessed.  Who  could 
exphnn  how  fire,  light  in  itself,  could  turn  what  it  burned 
black  ?  and  yet  whiten  the  dark  stones  cast  into  it  ?  Why 
should  charcoal  be  so  brittle  as  to  be  crushed  by  a  blow,  and 
vet  60  enduring  that  no  time  could  crumble  it?  Why  should 
lime  burn  when  water  is  poured  upon  it?  He  confesses  that 
when  he  first  paw  the  magnet  attract  the  iron  he  was  horrified. 
Other  things  like  those,  there  were,  which  he  had  seen  or 
heard  of,  which  would  have  appeared  incredible,  if  they  had 
not  been  established  beyond  all  dispute.  Some  of  these — and 
he  gives  an  extended  list  of  such  as  had  come  to  his  knowl- 
edge— may  have  been  brought  about  by  demoniacal  art,  or 
modified  by  human  ingenuity,  but  they  could  not  all  be  ex- 
plained, and  w^ho  then  would  limit  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Creator,  or  say  what  it  could  not  accomplish?  New  phe- 
nomena may  supersede  those  to  which  we  were  accustomed ; 
nor  is  it  impossible  for  God  to  change  the  very  natures  of 
things. 

The  way  is  thus  prepared  to  consider  the  methods  and  du- 
ration of  future  punishment.  Perhaps  the  "fire"  and  the 
"  worm"  refer  to  the  respective  pains  of  soul  and  body.     Nor, 
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if  the  fire  of  hell  la  corporeal,  must  we  suppose  that  wicked 
spirits,  that  18,  incorporeal  demons,  will  necessarily  be  insensi- 
ble to  it.  Like  the  rich  man  in  the  parable,  whose  body  had 
been  buried,  they  may  say,  **  I  am  tormented  in  this  flame." 
Augustine  then  proceeds  to  meet  objections  :  as  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  inflict  lasting  penalties  for  sins  committed  in  a 
point  of  time  ;  or  that  the  suffering  to  be  inflicted  after  death 
were  simply  purgatorial.  He  shows  the  vast  and  calamitous 
results  that  have  followed  from  the  primal  sin,  and  what  lavish 
munificence  of  grace  has  been  manifested  to  save  us  from  the 
curse.  He  reproves  Origen  for  his  views  against  the  eternity 
of  future  punishment,  and  the  final  restoration  of  the  Devil 
and  his  angels.  He  replies  to  those  who  think  that  the  inter- 
cessions of  the  saints  will  suffice  to  save  all  from  final  condem- 
nation ;  to  such  as  promised  even  to  heretics  impunity  for  all 
theirsinsjif  they  had  but  partakenof  the  body  of  Christ  ;'to  those 
who  had  maintained  that  indulgence  would  be  extended  to  those 
who  had  once  been  regenerated  in  the  Catholic  church,  though 
they  should  fall  into  manv  crimes  and  errors,  or  who,  abiding 
in  the  church,  should  indulge  in  a  wicked  course.  He  would 
not  allow  that  works  of  charity  could  offset  wickednej's  and 
aave  from  condemnation.  The  punishment  of  the  Devil  and 
of  wicked  men  would  be  endless.  The  prayers  of  the  saints 
would  be  of  no  avail  for  them.  Even  now,  we  do  not  pray  for 
wicked  angels,  and  though  we  pray  for  wicked  men,  it  living, 
we  do  not  pray  for  the  dead,  if  impious  and  unbelieving.  Not  that 
we  deny  that  sin  may  be  forgiven  in  the  world  to  come,  as  in- 
timated when  Christ  speaks  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  when  the  sentence  "Depart,"  has  been  pronounced,  it 
would  be  excessive  presumption  to  say  that  the  punishment 
of  those  who  are  thus  sent  awajr,  will  not  be  eternal.  No  par- 
ticipation in  the  Sacraments  will  of  itself  secure  remission  to 
the  guilty. 

Yet  there  is  a  fire — not  penal  but  purgatorial — which  shall 
try  those  who  have  built  upon  the  foundation,  that  is,  Christ. 
This  may  be  between  death  and  the  final  judgment,  or  it  mav 
refer  to  death  itself,  or  to  the  persecutions — *'  the  fiery  trial" 
which  the  martyrs  endured,  and  which  other  Christians 
suffer. 

Aujj^ustine  devotes  his  closing  book  to  a  consideration  of  the 
proper  end  of  the  '*  City  of  God,"  the  full  and  final  triumph 
of  the  kingom  which  shall  never  end.  God's  changeless  and 
eternal  purposes  shall  be  fulfilled,  in  accordance  with  his 
promises,  in  the  eternal  blessedness  of  saints  and  the  endless 
punishment  of  wicked  men.    The  wisdom  of  the  world  may 
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discredit  the  idea  that  the  earthly  bodies  of  men  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  celestial  habitations.     Yet  the  world  has  believed 
that  the  earthly  body  of  Christ  has  been  raised  from  the 
grave,  and  has  ascended  to  the  upper  seats.     It  has  believed 
what  was  incredible.     It  was  incredible  that  it  should  thus 
have  believed.     To  the  two  incredible  things  we  add  the 
third,  that  unlettered  men  should  persuade  the  world,  and 
even  learned  men,  to  believe  the  resurrection  and  ascen^^ion. 
What  is  there  more  incredible  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body? 
The  fables  in  regard  to  the  founder  of  Rome,  were  believed, 
we  are  tauglit  by  Cicero,  because  the  age  that  produced  them 
had   then   become   more   enlightened   than  in   the  days  of 
Homeric  fictions  ;  but  Christ  came  many  hundreds  of  years 
later,  when  the  light  had  vastly  increased,  and  for  his  sake 
manv  and  emminent  martvrs  have  suffered,  while  none  was 
found  to  attest  the  deity  of  Romulus.     Only  by  minicls,  and 
through  a  divine  power,  could  the  world  have  been  brought 
to  believe  in  Christ.    These  miracles  have  not  ceased.     Au- 
gustine himself  testiGes  to  some  which  had  come  under  his 
own  eye,  and  adding  to  the  list,  such  as  he  had  been  credibly 
assured  of,  he  extends  it  through  a  chapter  of  ten  pages. 
Several  of  them  were  intended  to  show  the  healing  power  of 
relics  or  the  shrines  of  the  martyrs.    All  those  wero  to  the 
end  that  men  might  be  brought  to  accept  that  faith  in  Christ 
for  which  the  martyrs  suffered. 

But  the  Platonists  also  urged  that  from  the  natural  weight 
of  the  elements  an  earthly  body  could  not  be  in  heaven.  Au- 
gustine replies  to  them  by  citing  indisputable  tacts  of  the 
natural  world.  Why,  if  fire  is  the  lightest  of  all  things,  is  it 
not  only  beneath  the  air,  but  beneath  the  earth  ;  and  why  is 
water,  while  beneath,  also  above  the  air  ?  But  why  should 
man  prescribe  limits  to  God's  omnipotence  ? 

After  noting  the  abuse  heaped  on  Christians  for  believing 
in  the  resurrection,  Augustine  considers  certain  questions 
with  respect  to  the  future  body,  probably  not  unlike  those 
which  Paul  had  in  mii)d  when  he  replied,  **  Thou  fool,"  etc. 
Infants  will  have  such  bodies  as  the  great  Maker,  who  can 
add  as  he  pleases  to  what  he  has  made,  shall  provide.  If 
raised  in  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ,  wo  shall  be 
constituted  in  eternal  youth.  But  if  any  one  contends  that 
we  shall  rise  with  that  form  of  body  in  which  we  die,  we 
shall  not  sharply  contend  with  him.  Each  sex  will  still  exist, 
for  sex  is  not  a  vice,  but  a  nature,  and  yet  it  will  not  exist  for 
the  purposes  of  lust.  The  spiritual  body  will  be  perfected  in 
every  p  irt.  Nothing  essential  to  its  integrity  shall  be  want- 
ing.   *•  Not  a  hair  of  your  head  shall  perish." 
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After  Doticing  the  miseries  and  evils  of  this  life,  the  results 
of  the  primal  sin,  from  which  we  are  delivered  only  by  the 
grace  ot  Christ,  Augustine  sets  forth  the  blessings  of  the  di- 
vine bounty  showered  upon  man  by  a  constant  Providence. 
What  may  we  then  infer  with  regard  to  that  life  to  come^ 
when  misery  and  evil  shall  be  no  more,  and  where  every 
spiritual  want  shall  be  supplied  ? 

After  replying  to  some  objections  of  Porphyry,  and  showing 
their  incongruity,  with  the  views  of  Plato,  Augustine  proceed* 
to  consider  the  kind  of  vision  by  which  saints  in  the  world  to 
come  shall  behold  God.  Here  he  says  that  he  states  not  what 
be  sees,  but  what  he  believes,  and  his  ideas  are  in  the  main 
derived  directly  from  the  Scriptures,  which  he  largely  cites^ 
although  he  indulges  somewhat  in  speculation.  He  closes  his 
work  with  the  consideration  of  the  everhisting  happiness  of 
the  "  City  of  Cftd"  and  the  eternal  Sabbath. 

But  no  summary — though  far  more  extended  than  we  have 
given — can  do  justice  to  the  learning,  eloauence,  or  contro- 
versial power  of  this  great  work  of  the  African  bishop.  It 
glows  throughout  with  the  ardor  of  Christian  devotion.  It 
contains  many  a  passage  which  may  truly  be  characterized  as 
^  sublime.  We  trace  in  some  places  views  which  seem,  as  read 
in  the  light  of  history,  to  foreshadow  the  errors  of  a  later 
period,  but  we  discern  throughout  a  deep  reverence  for  the 
authority  of  the  word  of  God,  and  a  vivid  apprehension  of  the 
leading  truths  of  revelation,  which  command  our  respect,  and 
invite  our  confidence.  The  work  itself  has  a  history  which  ia 
of  deepening  interest,  the  more  clearly  it  is  traced.  We  find 
it,  to  a  great  extent,  the  text  book  of  later  ages,  a  volume 
which  carries  with  it,  all  along  the  line  of  the  centuries,  to 
the  times  of  the  reformers,  the  great  fundamental  truths  of 
the  Gospel.  It  was  read  in  scliooh  and  monasteries,  by 
priests  and  students.  Alcuin  introduced  it  at  the  court  of 
Gharlemagi  e  and  it  was  read  aloud  at  the  emperor's  table. 
Such  a  work,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  value,  has  no  little  his- 
torical importance. 
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Art.  VIIL— toe  COLLEGE  AND  THE  NEW  COUNTRY. 
Bj  Joseph  F.  Tuttlb,  D.  D.,  President  of  WaUsh  CoUejce. 

The  simple  point  we  wish  to  discuss  in  this  article  is  theBe- 
lation  of  the  Christian  College  to  the  institutions  of  a  new 
Country. 

As  compared  with  England  or  Prance,  our  country  is  new. 
They  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  ;  we  are 
in  the  comparison  but  of  yesterday.  We  do  not  use  the  term 
^*  new  country"  in  this  sense,  but  rather  as  signifying  that  dis- 
tinction by  which  we  call  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  an  old 
country,  Indiana  and  Iowa  a  now  country.  All  these  states 
and  territories  organized  since  the  formation  of  the  constitutioi^ 
whether  at  the  South  or  West,  are  new,  but  in  these  remarks 
we  refer  to  the  Western  country,  including,  not  merel}'  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  those  commonwealths  which  lie 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Civilization  is  the  opposite  of  barbarism.  The  people  who 
aided  Romulus  in  founding  Rome,  were  barbarians  ;  those  who 
owned  the  spell  cast  bv  Virgil  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero, 
were  civilized.  The  Egyptians,  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  all 
rose  out  of  barbarism  as  the  antecedent  into  civilization  as 
the  consequent.  In  this  discussion  we  do  not  use  the  term 
civilization  in  this  sense,  since  it  would  bo  untrue  and  unreas- 
onable. What  is  the  fact?  The  Germ m,  the  Frenchman, the 
Holliinder,  the  Swiss,  the  Bn^lishm  m,  the  Scotchmin,  the 
Irishra:in,  each  comes  to  the  West  from  some  form  of  civiliza* 
tion  prevalent  iti  tlie  Old  world.  The  Now  Englander,  the  Jer- 
seyman,  the  Pennsylvanian,the  New  Yorker,  the  Carolinian,  the 
Virginian,  the  Kentuckian,  comes  to  the  Great  Valley  from  those 
forms  of  civilization  which  are  prevalent  in  thor^e  states,  and 
which  are  marked  by  many  characteristic  differences.  Society 
in  the  United  States  is  very  different  from  society  in  older  coun- 
trie.^,  and  to  make  the  statement  more  discriminating,  society  at 
the  West  is,  in  some  respects,  very  different  from  society  in  the 
older  rtt^ite:^,  especially  the  Eistern.  This  is  not  owing  to  the 
absence  of  civilization  in  the  races  and  individuals  who  com- 
pose society  here,  but  to  the  want  of  homogeneousness.  A  new 
form  of  civilization  is  here  to  spring  up  from  the  elements 
which  have  been  drawn  together  from  such  widelv  distant  cen- 
ters,  a  civilization  which  we  trust  will  include  in  itself  all  that 
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18  worthy  and  noble  in  each  of  those  from  which  it  grows,  and 
rejecting  all  the  rest. 

In  brief,  our  social  relations  to  the  arts,  including  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  sciences,  to  morals  and  religion,  to  law  and  gov- 
ernment^ to  popular  education  and  the  higher  mental  culture, 
in  fact,  the  arrangements  and  facilities  for  the  social  and  per- 
sonal well-being  of  the  people,  who  now  dwell  here  and  the 
generations  to  follow  them,  constitute  the  civilization  and  the 
institutions  of  which  we  speak.  It  is  impossible  to  exagger- 
ate their  importance,  since  their  form  and  power  shall  deter- 
mine whether  our  new  country  with  its  magnificent  possibilities 
shall  be  another  Mexico,  built  on  the  sand  and  rocked  with 
earthquakes,  or  a  New  England,  vastly  magnified,  and  as  abid- 
ing as  the  everlasting  hills. 

But  what  shall  be  the  prevalent  element  in  this  new  civiliza- 
tion? the  controlling  power  in  these  institutions  of  the  future? 

It  we  examine  the  civilization  of  ancient  E^ypt  as  described 
by  Herodotus  and  Moses,  we  must  admit  itis  superiority  to 
any  that  preceded  it.  As  the  outgrowth  of  it  there  were 
some  arts  in  which  our  own  boasted  genius  is  compelled  to 
admit  its  inferiority.  The  Egyptians  made  great  progress  in 
learning,  and  attained  to  very  considerable  excellence  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  refinement  of  manners.  But  as  a  civiliza- 
tion for  mankind  it  was  utterly  deficient,  because  its  predomi- 
nant idea  was  the  happiness  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  Even  its  refinement  was  superficial,  afiecting  the 
manners  without  rectifying  the  heart.  It  undoubtedly  con- 
ferred important  benefits,  but  even  these  were  partial  and 
temporary.  Like  her  pyramids  the  civilization  of  Egypt  was 
imposing,  even  sublime,  but  futile  ;  a  civilizatiou  which  no  one 
desires  to  be  reproduced  here  or  anywhere  else  in  these  days. 

In  a  more  emphatic  sense  the  last  remark  holds  good  of  the 
civilization  which  had  its  centre  successively  in  Nineveh, 
Babjlon,  and  Susa.  The  less  we  have  of  the  civilization  which 
ministered  so  successfully  to  the  enormous  selfishness  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Ahasuerus,  or  even  that  which  attended 
the  more  refined  despotism  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  better 
will  humanity  be  pleased. 

There  is  a  sort  of  sentimentalism  prevalent  among  certain 
scholarly  recluses  which  delights  in  celebrating  the  glories  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  as  the  most  desirable, 
beautiful  and  vigorous  the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  are  not 
alow  to  admit  the  glories  which  blossomed  and  matured  on 
this  stock.  If  we  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  those  works  which 
it  produced  in  these  &moQS  cities,  we  see  that  Atheus  had  her 
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templos  of  nnoqnaled  beauty,  Rome  her  temples  of  nneqaaled 
grandeur  ;  Athens  had  her  peerless  stataes  and  paintings^ 
Korae  her  peerless  Justinian  code  and  armies ;  Athens  had 
her  Miltiadex*,  iier  Homer,  her  Socrates^  her  Demosthenes,  her 
Praxitetes,  and  Rome  her  Fabius,  her  Virgil,  her  Cicerov 
Athens  excelled  in  the  beautiful.  Rome  in  the  strong  ;  the  re- 
finement of  Athens  was  displayed  in  the  exquisite  taste  of  her 
people  for  the  highest  beauty  of  art  and  the  highest  display 
of  genius  in  the  structure  and  use  of  language,  the  rugged 
energy  and  the  refinement  of  Rome  were  displayed  in  her 
matchless  legions,  and  also  the  matchless  melodies  of  her  lam 
guago  as  it  flowed  from  the  pen  of  Virgil  and  dropped  from 
the  tongue  of  Cicero ;  Athens  was  the  mistress  or  ancient 
civilization,  Rome  its  chamoion ;  Athens  defined  it  by  her 
artists,  her  authors,  and  philosophers,  Rome  gave  to  the 
nations  she  subjugated  and  enforced  its  claims  by  her  sword. 
The  dignity  of  this  civilization  is  illustrated  in  its  architectare^ 
literature  and  social  refinement,  and  perhaps  its  glories  would 
nevBr  have  waved  and  paled  but  for  another  and  higher 
civilization,  which,  having  eclipsed  it,  aspires  to  universal, 
dominion. 

Like  the  civilization  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  this  of  Athens 
and  Rome  was  ho^tilo  to  man  as  man,  and  mainly  busied  itself 
in  providing  for  the  titled  man.  The  masses,  the  common  pe(^ 
pie,  were  regarded  chiefly  as  the  means  of  forwarding  the  sel- 
fish schemes  of  those  in  power.  Its  art  was  peerless  but  it« 
morality  degrading;  its  literature  has  become  the  wonder  of 
all  ages,  but  as  a  power  to  regenerate  and  elevate  peoples  and 
races  it  was  not  merely  a  failure  but  an  active  agency  in  pIuDg^ 
ing  them  into  the  lowest  depths  of  vileness. 

The  chief  defects  in  these  forms  of  civilization  are  to  be 
found  in  their  false  estimate  of  the  individual  man,  its  failure 
to  recognize  man's  chief  end  as  a  subject  of  the  Qreat  King) 
in  its  want  of  etornal  verities  as  its  central  motive  force,  even 
the  power  of  the  world  to  come.  Hence,  while  it  did  much  for 
society,  and  while  as  an  experiment  of  what  a  civilization 
purely  human  in  its  origin  and  agencies  can  do,  we  can  never 
regard  it  with  too  much  interest,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it 
is  not  what  mankind  in  general  or  our  new  countries  at  the 
West  in  particular  need. 

The  Christian  civilization  comes  from  a  very  dilBTerent  oririni 
It  names  no  Cadmus,  or  Aristotle,  or  Lycurgus  as  the  father 
of  letters,  philosophy  or  law.  It  goes  back  of  these  compara- 
tively recent  men  to  the  days  of  Job,  nay  farther,  to  the  time 
when  of  Wisdom^ "  Destruction  and  Death  said  we  have  heard 
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tiie  fame  thereof."  In  Eden  Gk>d  laid  the  corner-stone  of  thia 
civilization.  The  ages  rolled  slowly  away  while  Enoch  and 
Noah  added  each  well  polished  stones  to  the  foundations. 
Abraham,  Joseph,  and  Moses,  laid  other  massive  blocks  on  the 
walls  which  were  rising  too  slowly  for  the  impatient  haste  of 
man.  David,  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  Rings,  martyrs  and  saints, 
toiled  each  in  his  town  and  place  to  breaK  out  of  God's  truth- 
quarry  the  stones  for  the  advancing  temple ;  each  one  wrought 
his  work  and  died.  Law,  sacrifice,  atonement  typical,  atone- 
inent  real,  love,  prophecy,  reward,  penaltj^  the  growth  of  na- 
tions, the  decay  of  nations,  life,  death,  thmgs  present,  things 
to  come,  all  things  did  but  add  the  lively  stones  to  this  temple 
which  God  was  building  ;  and  at  last  it  stood  before  the  world 
like  Solomon's  temple  at  sunset, 

"  A  momit  of  snow  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles.  '* 

From  its  comer-stone  to  its  head-stone  this  civilization  was 
worthy  of  God.  Yet  glorious  to  behold  as  it  was,  it  waited 
the  advent  of  Jesus  to  people  it  with  all  the  graces  and  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  purity,  love,  gentleness,  goodness,  mercy, 
forp:ivenes8,  charity,  humanity. 

Here  man  is  great,  for  he  is  the  immortal  subject  of  God's 
government,  and  here  all  things  are  designed  to  work  out  the 
highest  glory  of  God  and  the  greatest  good  of  man.  Time 
and  eternity,  all  the  tremendous  motives  drawn  from  the  world 
of  probation,  the  world  of  perdition,  and  the  world  of  glory 
Rre  concentrated  to  effect  the  elevation  of  man,  and  by  the 
Almighty  Spirit  to  restore  him  to  that  Divine  image  which  he 
had  lost  in  the  fall. 

This  is  the  civilizition  which  man  needs,  and  this  especially 
18  what  we  need  for  this  new  country.  Let  such  a  civilization 
brood  like  an  atmosphere  over  this  great  valley,  and  all  its 
forms  of  life,  its  civil  and  religious  institutions,  its  social  laws 
and  manners  will  combine  to  advance  and  secure  the  well- 
being  of  the  millions  who  are  in  due  time  to  dwell  here. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  as  speaking  of  the  Christian 
college  as  the  only  power  which  is  to  produce  the  happy  result 
just  referred  to,  but  as  a  grand  power  which  we  may  not  safely 
neglect.  That  the  college  is  a  mighty  power  is  aboundantly 
verified  by  history.  The  scholars  of  the  Reformation  were 
trained  at  the  university  ;  Luther  at  Erfurth,  Melancthon  at 
Heidelberg,  Calvin  at  Paris,  Zwingle  at  Basle,  WickliflF  at 
Oxford,  Knox  at  St.  Andrews.  They  who  translated  the  origi- 
nal Scriptures  into  English,  German,  French,  Latin  and  other 
languages,  were  trained  at  the.college.  'The  controlling  minds 
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of  the  difierent  ages  and  lands  have  been  for  the  most  part 
trained  iu  the  same  place.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  universities  of  Germany  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
baleful  revolutions  in  religious  sentiment  which  have  of  late 
years  swept  over  the  land  of  Luther,  and  that  at  this  mch 
ment  the  university  of  Oxford  is  the  chief  power  which  is 
seeking  to  destroy  faith  in  the  Bible  amon^  the  masses  of 
England.  It  is  well  known  that  the  accession  of  the  small 
Unitarian  faction  to  the  control  of  Harvard  college  in  the  time 
of  the  Mathers  was  the  beginning  of  a  religious  defection 
which  at  one  time  threatened  the  extinction  of  evangelical  re- 
ligon  in  Massachusetts.  On  the  other  hand  Tholiick,  Heng- 
stenberg  and  their  pious  co-workers  in  the  enterprise  of  re- 
storing a  pure  gospel  to  Germany,  were  trained  at  the  unive^ 
sity.  On  the  orthodoxy  of  those  who  had  Williams,  Yale  and 
Princeton  colleges  in  their  keeeping  depended  the  regligous 
operati(ms  of  the  churches  in  a  large  part  of  New  England  and 
the  whole  country  besides.  The  college  has  not  always  been 
a  beneficent  power,  but  a  multitude  of  facts  proves  it  to  be  a 
great  power,  which  may  be  like  the  waters  of  Mara,  or  like  the 
river  the  streams  whereof  make  glad  the  city  of  God — a  power 
which,  bad  or  good,  bitter  or  sweet,  they  who  pray  for  the 
peace  of  zion  may  not  willingly  surrender  to  the  enemy. 

That  such  a  power  as  the  college  must  have  very  important 
relations  to  the  civilization  and  institutions  of  a  new  country 
is  evident  from  two  considerations. 

Iu  the  first  place  it  educates  the  minds  which  educate  the 
people.  The  assertion  is  not  that  all  social  educators  are  ac- 
tually trained  in  the  college.  Many  a  man  of  power  was  never 
a  member  of  college.  In  the  conventions  which  framed  the 
constitutions  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  some  men  of  great  in- 
telligence and  force  who  were  never  favored  with  liberal  cul- 
ture in  the  university.  Where  then  were  sucn  men  trained? 
Perhaps  you  point  to  tho  Common  SchooL  But  whence  the 
common  school?  Does  it  exist  in  countries  which  have  no 
college  ?  If  not,  which  is  the  order  of  production  ?  did  the 
college  produce  the  common  school,  or  the  common  school  the 
college  ?  What  was  the  order  in  Scotland  7  How  came  to 
pass  the  grand  fact,  that  Parochial  schools  were  founded  so 
extensively  as  to  train  every  Scotch  child  to  read  the  Bible, 
David's  Psalms,  and  the  Scot's  Worthies  by  Howie  ?  The  an- 
fiw^er  is  not  difficult.  The  universities  trained  Elnox,  Hamiltcm, 
Henderson,  Rutherford,  and  the  other  mighty  spirits  who 
WTought  out  the  destiny  of  Scotland,  and  these  men  devised 
and  executed  the  plan  for  the.Parochial  schools.    The  com- 
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mon  8chool  is  traced  by  Bancroft  to  Calvin  ;  but  in  no  country 
has  it  taken  such  root  as  in  these  United  States,  especially  those 
States  not  cursed  with  African  slaverv.  Who  founded  the^e 
schools  in  every  neighborhood,  providing  for  the  education  of 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  ?  How  did  this  sublime  idea  work 
itself  through  institutions  of  the  Free  States  ?  The  learned 
laymen  and  clergymen  of  New  England,  educated  at  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Old  World,  founded  Harvard  and  Yale,  and 
these  colleges  trained  men  who  wrought  out  the  idea  of  the 
common  school,  destined  to  exert  its  power  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  And  thus  it  is  that  all  those  influential  social 
leaders,  who  were  educated  mainlv  in  the  common  school,  owe 
their  training  to  the  college,  whicli  is  the  parent  of  the  com- 
mon school.  In  fact  there  is  not  a  popular  school,  from  Port- 
land to  the  Golden  Gate,  which  is  not  a  conclusive  argument 
to  show  how  vitally  the  college  is  connected  with  popular  ed- 
ucation. 

But  occasionally  we  meet  with  men  of  rare  genius  who 
were  educated  not  in  the  common  schools,  but  in  the  chimney 
corner.  Certainly  the  college  had  no  agency  in  their  educa- 
tion! Are  you  sure  of  this?  Suppose  your  graduate  from 
this  very  humble  school  is  a  preacher  ;  was  he  educated  with- 
out the  English  Bible?  Oh,  no.  Will  you  state  who  trans- 
lated the  Scriptures  into  English  ?  Were  they  graduates  of  the 
lowly  school  in  question?  By  no  means.  The  college  trained 
the  translators,  so  that  the  plainest  preacher  after  all  is  in- 
debted to  the  college  for  the  one  Book  of  power  which  is  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  influence.  Or,  suppose  these  self- 
educated  men,  as  we  sometimes  call  them,  become  lawyers,  or 
physicians,  or  editors,  or  statesman  ;  were  they  trained  with- 
out books?  By  no  means.  They  must  have  had  at  least  two 
books,  a  spelling  book  and  a  dictionary.  Who  wrote  the  spell- 
ing book  that  has  been  studied  more  extensively  than  any  other 
text  book  ever  published  in  this  country  ?  Wns  he  a  graduate 
of  the  common  school  or  the  chimney  corner  ?  Noah  Webster 
was  educated  at  Yale  college.  Who  prepared  the  dictiotiary 
that  is  found  in  most  of  the  houses  in  this  land  ?  Noah  Web- 
ster. Who  are  John  Walker,  and  Samuel  Johnson,  and  Joseph 
B,  Worcester,  whose  labors  have  given  to  common  people  the 
key  to  their  own  language  ?  They  are  graduates  of  the  college ; 
so  that  in  fact  no  man  can  get  an  education  in  any  place  or 
way  which  does  not  lay  him  under  a  debt  of  obligation  to  the 
college.   All  popular  education  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  college. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  learned  professors  exert  a 
vast  influence  on  society.     Leaving  the  ministry  to  be  consid- 
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ercd  separately^  we  may  speak  of  such  professions  as  the 
law,  medicine,  teaching,  war,  book-making,  civil  engineering, 
tlie  fine  arts,  and  all  these  pursuits  connected  with  practical 
and  theoretic  science.  Aggregate  the  persons  who  follow 
these  professions  and  you  have  one  of  the  most  sublime  con- 
ceptions of  power  possible,  and  these  men  owe  their  power 
mainly  to  tlie  college. 

The  hook  had  much  to  do  in  educating  these  professional 
men  ;  who  furnished  the  book  ?  Brains  trained  in  college.  It 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  power  of  the  college  in  pro- 
ducing and  sustaining  the  institutons  of  a  new  country, 

But  there  is  a  special  view  which  illustrates  that  just  named. 
Take  any  period  of  our  own  history  as  a  nation,  and  it  will 
be  evident  at  a  glance  that  to  suppose  these  great  actors  in 
that  period  who  were  trained  in  college  to  be  abntracted  from 
that  period  is  to  conceive  of  its  history  as  entirely  changed* 
What  would  the  period  of  our  revolution  be  without  Jetferson, 
Adams,  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  other  educated  men  who  were 
their  cotemporaries  ?  Take  the  period  from  the  war  of  1812 
to  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  what  would  it  be 
without  Webster,  Clay,  Jackson,  Calhoun,  Southard,  Silas 
Wright,  and  that  class  of  men  ?  Or  looking  at  the  great  Re- 
bellion, what  would  it  have  been  without  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Robert  G.  Hayne,  Jefferson  Davis,  Doctors  Thornwell  and 
Palmer,  and  that  class  of  men  whose  mental  powers  had  been 
thoroughly  disciplined  in  college? 

And  the  same  is  true  of  every  department  of  learning.  Oar 
lawyers,  physicians,  inventors,  book-makers,  discoverers,  ed- 
itors, engineers,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  constitute  ao 
argument  proving  both  the  intimacy  and  potency  of  the  relar 
tion  of  the  college  to  civilization.  The  rule  is  this,  where 
there  is  no  college  there  is  no  vision,  for  by  a  thousand  direct 
and  indirect  means  it  floods  a  people  with  light  and  imparts 
to  them  life.  Add  to  this  the  element  of  Christianity  and  we 
have  in  the  Christain  college  one  of  the  most  sublime  instru- 
mentalities, both  producing  and  sustaining  such  a  civlilization 
as  will  make  our  new  country  a  truly  regal  gift  for  Christ, 
whose  it  is  by  covenant,  and  whose  it  shall  be  by  conquest. 

The  greatest  of  preachers  was  not  afraid  to  magnify  his 
office  by  a  frank  and  truthful  statement  of  its  actual  elBTect  on 
individuals  and  society,  and  we  can  see  no  good  reason  for  the 
display  of  any  false  modesty  in  regard  to  another  fact  which 
illastrates  the  power  of  the  Christian  college  to  prduce  vast 
changes  in  the  civilizaton  of  anew  country;  we  refer  to  the 
fact  tluit  the  college  educates  the  Christian  ministry. 
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There  are  communities  in  which  the  advocate  of  the  college 
might  awaken  prejudice  by  such  an  argument  as  this  which 
alleges  the  education  of  the  ministry  as  one  of  the  chief  re- 
sults of  the  college.  There  are  many  who  talk  not  merely 
flippantly  but  malignantly  about  priests  and  priestcraft  as  the 
most  dreaded  and  almost  the  only  enemies  of  liberty.  An  un- 
principled and  licentiou:^  priesthood,  like  that  of  Rome  before 
the  Reformation,  is  admitted  to  be  the  deadliest  enemy  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom  ;  but  We  bohlly  a^er  that  history  his  no 
proof  that  a  refined,  intelligent,  and  truly  piops  ministry,  such 
as  the  Lord  Jesas  sent  to  nreach  the  gospel  to  every  ere  iture, 
is  the  enemy  of  popalar  liberty.  So  far  from  this,  history  de- 
clares that  such  a  ministry  exerts  a  regenerating  power  in  old 
•and  corrupt  nations,  and  a  power  in  tue  highest  degree  be- 
neficent dn  nations  jti?*t  springing  into  life,  the  happy  effects 
t)f  which  grow  more  and  more  apparent  as  time  develops  the 
•experiment.  Why  is  England  among  the  first  as  a  commercial, 
fliterary  and  commercial  nation  ?  Is  it  owing  mainly  to  her 
insular  position?  Why  then  is  not  Ireland  her  rival  instead 
of  her  vassal  ?  Is  it  owing  to  the  superior  blood  of  those  who 
«ettled  England?  No  nation  can  name  an  ancestry  of  fiercer, 
bolder,  wilder,  more  reckless  barbarians  than  the  English  ? 
W^hat  is  the  great  fact  which  accounts  philosophically  tor  the 
'Supremacy  of  England  among  the  nations?  The  Bible  in 
English  and  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Strike  that  fact  out  of 
Efjgland's  history  and  you  take  from  her  the  lock  of  her  strength. 
And  who  gave  her  this  power?  Did  kings  and  cabinet  minis- 
ters ?  She  never  had  a  king  or  a  politician  capable  of  rising 
to  such  a  conception.  Did  her  men  of  science  make  her  the 
gift  ?  Did  finghsh  merchants  and  millionaires  put  this  regal  gift 
in  the  hands  of  the  common  people  ?  History  makes  no  such 
statement.  Who  then  ?  Wyckliffe  and  Tyndale,  both  preach- 
•ers  of  the  gospel  made  the  gift,  in  full  view  of  the  suspended 
€word,  and  the  lighted  fires  of  martydom.  How  affecting  the 
labors  of  Wyckliffe,  and  how  every  generous  heart  swells  with 
•emotion  to  record  the  work,  the  success,  and  the  martrydom 
of  Tyndale,  the  price  at  which  he  won  for  England  that  which 
tias  done  more  for  her  than  any  other  instrumentality  !  In  one 
word,  the  glory,  the  wealth,  the  learning,  the  power,  and  the 
-civilization  of  the  British  empire  must  be  tra'^ed  back  miinly 
to  the  Protestant  ministry  who  translated,  circulated  and  ex- 
pounded God's  word  for  their  countrymen.  They  put  new  life 
into  the  nation's  blood,  which  had  been  thinned  and  corrupted 
by  the  Romish  churchk 

The  history  of  New  England  is  a  brighter  illustration  of  the 
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»ame  principle.  It  has  been  fai^hionable  in  some  circles  and 
sections  to  sneer  at  New  England.  We  are  not  ot  the  number. 
No  doubt  New  England  has  sent  out  many  dishonest  peddlers, 
more  intent  on  profit  than  honesty,  but  it  will  require  the 
perversion  of  a  thousand  brilliant  facts  to  prove  that  knavery 
18  more  common  in  Connecticut  than  in  Virginia,  or  in  Massa- 
chusetts than  in  Mississippi.  No  doubt  New  England  keels 
fitted  out  by  New  England  capital  for  the  slave  trade,  and 
commanded  by  New  England  men,  have  brought  millions  of 
gold  into  New  England  at  the  expense  of  honor  which  no 
words  can  adequately  describe.  We  do  not  pretend  that  she 
is  guiltless  of  the  slave  trade,  but  what  nation  has  not  the 
same  stain  ?  Yet  these  men,  though  they  be  ten,  or  ten  thou- 
sand, are  not  New  England.  Where  in  the  world  are  more 
princely  men  tlian  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  New 
England  as  a  class?  Where  as  if  in  spite  of  nature  do  we  find 
so  large  a  share  of  home  comfort  and  honorable  wealth  ? 
Where  so  many  churches  crowning  evergreen  hills  and  nest- 
ling as  their  most  comely  ornament  in  sequestered  vales? 
Where  so  many  schools  for  the  common  peo})le,  and  sa  many 
and  such  noble  seminaries  and  colleges  ?  Where  so  few  ab- 
jectly ignorant  and  vicious  ?  What  equal  section  of  our  own 
or  any  other  land  has  poured  out  such  deep  and  broad  streams 
of  beneficence  upon  our  newer  sections  and  upon  heathen 
lands?  We  mean  no  disparagement  of  the  Dutch  or  the 
Scotch-Irish.  They  were  noble  races,  and  did  a  work  of 
incalculable  importance  for  the  civilization  of  this  Western 
continent.  But  the  Yankees,  the  Dutch  and  the  Scotch-Irish 
became  what  they  are  in  every  noble  characteristic  by  agen- 
cies devised  and  executed  by  a  godly  ministry.  No  fact  shines 
forth  more  illustriously  on  the  pages  of  Bancroft  than  this, 
that  our  nation  is  what  it  is  in  all  that  is  noble,  chiefly  by  the 
quiet,  mighty,  and  widely  pervasive  influences  of  the  ministers, 
who  indirectly,  but  none  the  less  actually,  settled  those  policies 
in  church  and  state,  which  at  this  hour  make  the  Northern 
states  of  the  Union  the  unsolved  wonder  of  the  world.  The 
beneficent  and  great  power  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  during 
the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods  of  our  history,  is  fully 
recognized.  It  was  the  clear  sound  of  the  trumpet  which 
these  men  gave  that  united  and  inspirited  the  colonies  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom  against  overwhelming  odds.  Even  Mr. 
Jeff'erson  declares  that  they  could  not  arouse  our  people  from 
the  lethargy  into  which  they  had  fallen  as  to  passing  events, 
until  the  clergy  were  asked  to  meet  assemblies  of  the  people 
to  address  to  them  discourses  suited  to  the  occasion.* 

*  Jeffeitjoi's  Com.  Works  1. 6,  7. 
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But  whence  came  these  men  ?  How  came  they  to  be  what 
they  were?  Where  were  they  educated?  What  infitrumen- 
tahty  chiefly  trained  them  for  such  immortal  deeds?  We  have 
only  to  examine  "  the  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,"  and 
the  Triennials  of  the  older  American  colleges,  to  answer  the 

Question.  The  first  ministers  of  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
le  states,  were  educated  at  the  universities  of  the  Old  World- 
These  men  founded  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Nassau  Hall,  and  in 
-due  time.  Brown,  Dartmouth,  JeflFerson,  and  the  illustrioua 
sisterhood  of  colleges  north  and  south,  east  and  west  These 
colleges  have  felt  the  breath  of  God's  Spirit,  sanctifying  their 
learning  and  converting  their  sons,  who  in  their  or<ler  have 
gone  forth  as  light-bearers  to  all  parts  of  the  natioru  to  shed 
abroad  the  light  which  God  had  entrusted  to  their  keeping- 
The  Christian  college  is  the  fountain-head  of  our  civilization, 
And  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  force  which  our  Lord  organ- 
ized when  he  chose  certain  men  and  commissioned  them  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  Abstract  from  Ameri- 
can civilization  and  institutions  .those  parts  which  were  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  contributed  by  the  Christian  ministry  trained 
in  the  Christian  college  and  very  little  worth  retaining  would 
remain.  And  thus  the  one  grand  fact  rises  up  to  our  view  as 
<x)nspieuous  as  the  sun  in  heaven,  that  the  Christian  ministry 
biiilt  the  Christian  college,  and  it  in  turn  educates  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  and  together  thev  constitute  one  of  the  most 
potential  elements  in  that  civilization  which  has  wrought  so 
gloriously  in  some  of  the  older  parts  of  the  nation,  and  which 
we  desire  to  see  exerting  a  similar  influence  on  those  young 
commonwealths  which  are  now  springing  up  with  such  im- 
mense vitality  in  the  Great  West. 

Such  then  is  the  relation  of  the  Christian  college  to  the 
civilization  and  the  institutions  in  oiir  new  country,  a  relation, 
the  importance  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate^  as  it 
educates  in  ji:eneral  the  minds  who  are  to  educate  the  m  isses, 
aj:id  especially  that  potential  class,  the  Christian  ministry. 

And  were  we  able  to  address  a  general  assembly  of  those 
good  men  who  have  wrou;;ht  as  pioneers  in  this  valley  or 
along  the  Pacific  slopes,  we  would  appeal  to  them  whether 
their  observation  does  not  confirm  this  argument  They  have 
known  t!ie  history  of  society  in  this  goodly  land  with  its  va^it 
•areas  of  fertility  ;  they  have  seen  its  population  increasing  at 
a  fearful  ratio,  and  society  organized  after  every  conceivable 
pattern  ;  and  also  society  in  some  cases  growing  with  no  more 
restraint  than  the  herds  of  buffiilo  which  once  fed  on  the 
prairies.    Let  these  intelligent  witnesses  inform  us  where  are 
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the  Efjypfs  and  where  the  GoshenSy  the  land  of  "darkneew  that 
can  be  felt/'  and  the  land  "full  of  lijrhtJ'  Is  it  not  trne  that 
when  a  society,  or  community,  or  region  is  planted  without 
the  intellierent  and  pious  ministry,  there  we  have  moral  Egypt^ 
and  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  even  the  ^ener.il  morality 
and  intelligence  of  the  origiiwl  pioneers,  can  not  prevent  the^ 
inevitable  result,  except  by  correcting  the  cause  ?  And  is  it 
not  true  that  the  d  irkness  deepens  and  the  degredation  waxes 
worse  the  older  such  a  community  grows  without  this  essen- 
tial element  of  Christian  civilization  ?  Vice  is  rampant,  igno- 
rance popular,  schools  dead,  and  society  barbarous.  The  very 
words  Texas y  Sfxhm  and  Egypt  are  proverbs  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  and  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

On  the  other  hand,  manv  a  wasto  place  has  been  redeemed,, 
many  a  solitary  place  made  glad,  many  a  wilderness  made  tq 
blossom,  many  a  dark  place  niade  light  by  the  presence  of  the- 
faithful,  earnest^  intelligent  Christian  minister,  brine:ing  with 
him  the  institutions  of  religion^  the  refinements  and  the  ener- 
gies of  civilization.  Some  of  the  most  benighted  and  hopeless 
localities  have  thus  been  blessed  with  religious  awakenings^ 
and  social  reformations  of  the  most  astonishing  character, 
through  this  divinely  appointed  agency,  compelling  beholders 
to  exclaim,  "  How  beautiful  upon  the  moim tains  are  the  feet  of 
him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  salvatiottj 
that  saith  unto  Zion,  thy  God  rcigneth. 

Could  the  intelligent  men  who  saw  the  social  transforma- 
tions wrought  in  New  England,  tho  Middle  States  and  at  the 
West  testity,  they  would  declare  in  the  most  emphatic  terms 
that  this  is  God's  method  of  regenerating  society,  and  that 
every  oasis  of  moral  beauty  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  moral 
deserts,  is  a  new  testimony,  not  only  to  the  necessity  of  an 
evangelical  ministry,  but  also  of  the  Christian  college.  The 
history  of  the  church  affirme<l  in  a  voice  of  thunder  this  fact, 
and  pointing  to  the  pist,  declares  that  the  relations,  the  force, 
the  influence  of  tlie  Christian  college,,  the  education  of  those 
who  educate  the  masses  and  educate  the  Christian  ministry,, 
will  mainly  determine  the  destiny  of  this  glorious  new  coun- 
try. It  is  a  vastly  important  matter  to  secure  the  soundness 
of  our  currency,  to  develop  our  mineral  wealth,  to  husband 
our  agricultural  resources,  to  band  our  domain  with  railways^ 
to  stimulate  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  people  in  every 
laudable  occupation  ;  but  not  one  of  these  is,  for  a  moment,  to 
be  compared  with  an  instrumentality,  which  is  like  the  Nile, 
fertilizing  broad  expanses  into  the  incalculable  wealth  of  a 
great  people,  indoctrinated  into  the  truths  of  reiigioiiy  eda- 
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cated  into  high  intelligence,  trained  into  an  exalted  morality, 
grown  up  into  a  civilization  and  institutions  which  mark  the 
nation  as  one  which  has  God's  favor,  and  the  most  enduring 
felicity. 


Art.  IX— criticisms  ON  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGY. 

Commentaire  sur  VA'angile  de  ISaint  Jean^  par  F.  Godbt,  Pasteur.     2 
Tomes.  Paris:  LibrairieFraiKjaiBeetEtrangfere.  1864.  1865.  pp.  522, 779. 
M.  Godet  is  pastor  of  a  church  at  Nciichatol,  and  also  a  lecturer  in  the 
academy  of  that  place.     He  was  formerly  the  tutor  of  the  pres!  nt  crown- 
pi^ce   of  Prussia.     His  theological  studies  were  pursued  to  a  large 
extent  in  Germany,  though  he  ever  retained  that  warm  piety  and  simple 
faith,  which  characterize  so  many  of  the  best  and  most  cultivated  of  the 
evangelical  parts  of  Switzerland.     But  his  faith  has  not  kept  him  from  a 
thorough   study  of  exegesis,  nor  from  grappling   with  the  main  ques- 
tions and  difficulties  raised  by  modern  criticism.     And  some  of  the  fruits 
of  this  study  are  given  us  in  this  extended  and  critical  commentary  on 
the  Gospel  of  John,  the  present  central  point  of  criticism  in  respect  to 
the  New  Testament.     We  were  attracted  to  portions  of  this  work,  as 
published  two  or  three  years  since  in  the  Revue  Chritienne^  thoujch  we 
did  not  then  know  their  author^     In  fact,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
who,  among  the  French  Protestant  clergy,  was  able  to  produce  such  a 
work.     It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  work  in  exegetical  theology 
which  the  French  evangelical  church  has  yet  given  to  the  world;  and  it 
will  also  take  its  place  among  the  standard  and  most  valuable  expositions 
of  the  sublime  gospel  of  John.  The  author  modestly  disclaims  any  unusual 
learning  or  originality  ;  yet  he  is  fully  on  a  line  with  the  most  recent  in- 
vestigations and  criticisms,  and  often  brings  forward  new  and   striking 
points  of  view,  not  only  for  particular  passages,  but  in  respect  to  the 
general  character,  plan  and  aim  of  the  gospel  itself.     All  the  recent  dif- 
ficulties and  criticisms,  suggested  by  Baur  and  his  followers  are  fairly 
met,  and  the  authenticity  and  authority  of  the  gospel  are  fully  vhidica- 
ted.     He  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Lucke,  Meier  and  Lange  ; 
but  he  is  still  an  independent  investigator.     His  style  is  clear  and  simple, 
and  his  arrangement  of  the  exposition  is  both  novel  and  instructive.     It 
is  not  a  mere  philological  and  critical  exposition,  though  it  is  sufficiently 
so ;  nor  does  it  aim  directly  at  editication  alone  ;  but  its  object  is  to  bring 
out  the  heart  and   life   of  the  gos|)el,  especiaUy  as  seen  in  the  person 
and  word  of  our  Ix)rd,  and  make  these  seem  more  real  and  vivid.     And 
there  is  very  much  in  the  author's  own  mind  and  heart,  which  fits  him 
in  a  high  degree  for  this  work.  His  studies  have  also  fitted  him  for  it.  In 
his  dedication,  he  says  :  **  Theology  has  no  more  faithful  friend ,  no  surer 
aUy,  than  a  strong  and  solid  exegesis,  by  which  the  finest  shades  of  ex- 
pression become  at  every  word,  the  revelation  of  the  heart  of  the  matter,** 
**  The  })ook  which  I  undertake  to  explain,'*  he  says  in  the  introduction, 
^*  is  in  my  eyes  the  most  precious  jewel  which  humanity  has.     It  is  the 
portrait  of  a  unique  being  traced  by  a  unique  painter/'     '*  If  this  short 
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document  had  not  existed,  the  course  of  history  would  have  been  pro- 
f  jundly  modified.'* 

In  the  introduction,  after  some  proliminarj  remarks,  M.  Godet  dis- 
cusses the  authenticity  of  the  gospel,  the  life  and  character  of  John,  the 
conijiosition  of  the  j^ospel  including  its  plan  and  integrity,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  text.  Then  he  passes  to  its  title  and  to  tlie  Prcjloguo, 
of  which  he  gives  a  full  and  excellent  account.  The  <livision  of  the  ex- 
position is  into  five  parts  :  1.  The  first  part  is  entitled.  The  First  Mani- 
festiition  of  the  Word  :  Birth  and  first  developments  of  faith ;  first 
symptoms  of  Increduhty.  This  part  extends  from  ch.  i,  19,  to  iv,  54,  and 
fills  up  the  first  volume,  pp.  266  to  520.  2.  Tlie  second  part  is  entitled, 
The  Incredulity  of  Israel,  from  ch.  v,  1  to  xii,  50,  pp.  1  to  424  of  the 
second  volume.  3.  The  third  part,  xiii,  1  to  xvii,  26,  is  headed,  the 
Develoi)ment  of  Faith  among  the  Disciples,  pp.  425  to  568.  4.  The  fourth 
part  is  on  the  Passion,  ch.  xviii,  1  to  xix,  42.  5.  The  fifth  part,  the 
llesurrection,  ch.  xx,  1  to  29.  Then  comes  the  Epilogue,  ch.xx,  30,31, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Epistle  (xxi,  I  to  25)  in  an  appendix.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  second  volnme,  pp.  697-776,  sums  up  results  about  (1) 
The  facts  established  ;  (2)  the  authenticity ;  (3)  the  credibility  of  the 
discourses  ;  (4)  the  circumstances  of  the  composition  ;  (5)  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  text.  The  heart  of  the  gospel  he  finds  in  three  main  themes ; 
Jesus,  faith,  unbelief;  or  more  precisely,  the  manifestations  of  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  and  the  Bon  of  God  ;  the  growth  and  consummation  of  faith 
in  the  disciples ;  and  the  parallel  development  of  the  national  unbelief 
(i.  119.) 

The  most  important  part  of  his  work,  for  immediate  interest  and  use, 
is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  his  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  authorship 
and  authenticity  of  the  gospel  in  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  Baur,  Strauss, 
Ronan,  Nicolas  (in  the  Beime  Germanique)  and  others.  He  agrees  with  the 
conviction  expressed  by  Liicke,  '*  that  this  gospel  is  a  work  that  will  wear 
out  the  hammer  of  criticism  before  it  crumbles  under  its  blows."  He 
puts  to  Kenan  this  dilemma  :  *'  E.ther  you  write  the  life  of  Jesus  without 
haviui:  any  perception  of  his  sanctity — tliat  sanctity  which  is  the  very 
essein.'c  of  Jesus — and  you  are  like  a  man  standing  before  a  }»icture  of 
iUiphael  witli  no  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  your  book  can  only  bo  a  parody : 
Or,  you  have  the  or^an  by  which  sanctity  is  discerned,  and  you  are  forced 
to  see  in  Jesus  a  being  who  is  something  else  than  *"  flesh  born  of  tiesh,' 
and  to  break  the  iron  circle  of  naturalism." 

The  last  (Aj)ril)  number  of  the  Westfrtinster  Retriew  has  an  elaborate 
attack  on  tlie  authenticity  of  John,  repeating  the  arguments  of  Baur  and 
Strauss,  but  adding  nothing  new  or  important  to  them.  Godet  in  the 
concluding  chapters  of  his  work  tiikes  up  all  these  objections  in  order 
and  detail,  and  shows  th.at  they  wholly  fail  in  shaking  the  convincing 
evidence  as  to  the  authorship,  time  and  aim  of  the  fourth  gospe'.  One 
of  his  strong  points  is,  that  the  Gospel  is  not  congruous  with  the  time, 
A.  D.  140  to  150,  in  which  these  critics  suppose  it  to  have  been  com- 
pose«l.  The  stress  of  the  sohition  of  the  difficulty  raised  by  Baur  about 
the  E  istcrn  celebration  of  the  paschal  supper,  he  puts  upon  the  fact,  that 
the  Asiatic  churches  commemorated,  on  the  14th  Nisan,  the  death  of  the 
Lord,  and  not  the  institution  of  the  supper.  He  also  vindicates  in  a 
satisfactory  way  the  authenticity  of  the  discourses  of  Christ,  as  given 
by  John,  and  shows  that  only  an  eye-witness  could  have  written  the 
fourth  gospel. 

Trad  Number  Ninety.    Remarks  on  Certain  Postages  in  the  Thirty^Nine 
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Articles,  Bv  John  Henry  Nkwm.vn,  D.  D.  New  York  :  H.  F.  Darand. 
1865.  pp.  134.  A  fresh  interest  has  been  awakened  in  th's  noted  Tract 
by  Dr.  Newman's  recent  Arologlapro  Vita  Sua,  and  by  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Arches  in  the  case  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews.  The  Tract 
itself  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  show  how  a  man  with  Romanizing:  ten- 
dencies might  still  subscribe  the  Thirty-Ninth  Articles.  Tlie  latitude 
which  he  then  claimed  for  Romanists  is  now  claimed  for  Rationalists  : 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  incontestible,  that  the  Articles  were  meant  to 
exclude  both. 

TTie  Oriental  Church  and  tJie  Latin.  By  Joxas  Kino.  pp.  134.  Terms 
of  Unimi  with  the  Greek  Church.  Translated  by  William  C.  Kino.  pp.  110. 
New  York  :  18G5.  These  two  works  have  now  a  special  interest  in  con- 
Bequence  of  the  projects  of  union  between  the  Greek  and  Anglican 
churches.  They  are  important  as  exhibiting  the  spirit  and  temper,  as 
well  as  the  faith  of  the  Greek  communion.  The  former  contains  Dr. 
King's  Farewell  Letter ;  his  answer  to  Bishop  Karystia,  and  the  decrees 
against  him.  The  latter  has  a  translation  of  the  Letter  of  Peter  I.  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Constiuitinople,  and  of  the  Exiiosition  of  the  Orthodox 
Faith. 

Our  Companions  in  Glory  :  or^  Society  in  Heaven  Contemplated.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  KiLLEN,  M.  A.  New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  pp.  354.  This 
work  discusses,  in  five  parts,  the  Vision  of  God  ;  Personal  Intercourse 
with  Christ  forever  ;  tlio  Society  of  the  Redeemed  in  Heaven  ;  Our  Chil- 
dren who  are  in  Heaven  ;  the  Companionship  of  Angels  ;  the  Cherubim  ; 
the  ministry  of  Heaven.  The  spirit  of  the  author  is  devout  and  rever- 
ential ;  nor  does  he  seek  too  eagerly,  on  themes  where  the  Scriptures  main- 
tain a  wise  reserve,  to  substitute  fictions  for  facts.  While  not  agreeing 
witli  all  his  speculations  and  arguments,  we  have  been  interested  and 
profited  by  his  meditations.  The  chapters  on  the  Cherubim  exhibit  the 
results  of  much  study  and  investigation.  The  sense  of  the  realities  and 
glories  of  the  future  world  will  be  made  more  vivid  and  impressive  by 
the  perusal  of  these  thoughtful  pages. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

History  of  Julius  CcBsar.  Vol.  I.  New  York  :  Harper  and  Hr others. 
1865.  pp.  XV.  4()3.  With  an  Atlas.  From  the  character  and  position 
of  its  imperial  author,  this  work  is  the  chief  literary  product  of  the 
year.  Apart  from  its  being  the  work  of  the  most  remarkable  ruler  in 
Europe,  it  wouM  at  once  take  high  rank  among  the  leading  historical 
productions  of  the  times.  It  is  elaborately  composed  ;  the  details  are 
wrought  out  with  care.  Its  account  of  the  Roman  history  before  Caesar 
(pp.  1  to  281),  occupying  more  than  half  of  the  volume,  is  clear  and 
able,  such  as  only  a  good  thinker  and  statesman  could  have  produ-ed. 
Its  estimate  of  the  character  and  inliuence  of  Caesar  is  not  exaggerated  ; 
many  eulogists  have  written  loftier  panegyrics  upon  him.  Merivale's 
account  of  the  main  points  in  his  position  and  career  is  very  nearly  the 
same.  The  tone  of  the  work  is  moderate,  impartial,  objective.  Few 
traces  of  the  author's  bias  or  aim  occur  in  the  actual  narrative.  Thor- 
ough study  has  evidently  ])resided  over  the  preparation  of  all  the  de- 
tails ;  all  the  facts  and  ])oint8  of  interest  have  been  critically  weighed. 
It  is  on  the  face  of  it  a  lucid,  temperate  and  fair  history. 

And  yet  no  historical  work  was  ever  written  with  a  more  conscious 
and  avowed  aim.    It  is  all  controlled  by  the  general  theory  which  Napo- 
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leon  III.  announced  in  his  earlier  and  striking  work,  Napoleonic  Ideas,  and 
which  he  reiterates  in  tlio  preface  to  this  volume,  and  in  several  occa- 
sional summaries.  His  aim,  he  says,  is  to  '*  prove  that,  when  Providence 
raises  up  such  men  as  Caasar,  Charlemagne,  and  Napoleon,  it  is  to  trace 
out  to  peoples  the  path  they  ought  to  follow  ;  to  stamp  with  the  seal  of 
their  genius  a  new  era  ;  and  to  accomplish  in  a  few  years  the  labor  of 
many  centnriis.  Happy  the  peoples  who  comprehend  and  follow  them! 
Woe  to  those  who  misunderstand  and  combat  them  I  They  do  as  the 
Jews  did,  they  crucify  their  Messiah;  they  are  blind  and  culpable; 
blind,  for  they  do  not  see  the  impotence  of  their  efforts  to  suspend  the 
definitive  trium]>h  of  good  ;  culpable,  for  they  only  retard  progress  by 
impeding  its  prompt  and  fruitful  application."  **  Certainly,**  he  says  at 
the  close,  '*  Caesar  had  faith  in  his  destiny,  and  confidence  in  his  genius; 
but  faith  is  an  instinct,  not  a  calculation,  and  genius  foresees  the  future 
without  understanding  its  mysterious  progress.** 

The  general  theory  is,  that  su  h  sagacity  as  Caesar  possessed,  and  such 
power  as  ho  usurped,  were  necessary  to  rescue  Rome  from  the  evils  of 
faction  and  anarchy ;  that  a  republic  must  needs  be  exchanged  for  an 
empire  ;  that  the  mere  form  of  legality  must  yield  to  the  higher  law  of 
necessity  :  and  that  subsequent  success  and  prosperity  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  and  rightfulness  of  such  arbitrary  methods  of  obtaining  power. 
This  theory,  evidently,  is  to  justify  the  present  as  well  as  the  ]>ast  Na- 
poleon. There  is  something  of  truth  in  it,  too ;  it  is  a  fair  induction 
from  maiy  of  the  facts.  But  it  seems  to  be  represented  as  a  final  and 
absolute  tlieory  ;  and  so  it  might  be  used  by  any  usurper  or  dictator  to 
justify  his  course.  It  neglects  the  moral  element,  and  makes  succesfl 
the  criterion.     I;  is  a  very  limited  view  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 

The  volume  is  brought  out  in  admirable  style.  The  Emi)eror  has  not 
been  fortunate  in  his  English  translator. 

History  of  England  from  th^  Fidl  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  (f  Elizabeth, 
By  Jamks  Anthony  Froude,  M.  A.  Vols.  I  and  II.  New  lork  :  IScrib- 
ner.  IHG').  p]).  447,  501.  Mr.  Fronde's  remarkable  work,  of  which 
we  have  here  tlie  first  instahnent,  is  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  how 
much  still  remains  to  be  done,  ere  we  have  a  complete  record  of  even 
the  most  noted  and  best  ransacked  periods  of  English  history.  The  char- 
acter of  Henry  VIII  is  here  presented  in  many  new  lights  ;  and  we  must 
confess  that  some  of  o\ir  prejudices  against  him  have  been  idiaken, 
tliough  he  never  can  receive  uncpialilied  praise.  But  the  chief  charm  of 
the  book  is  in  its  minute,  authentic  and  vivid  representation  of  eventa 
and  de8cri]itions  of  men.  Some  of  the  short  biographical  sketches,  u 
of  Latimer  and  More,  are  exceedingly  well  done.  The  course  and  pro- 
gress of  evfutH  are  skillfully  exhibited,  as  also  their  influence.  The  style 
is  brilliant,  full  of  effect,  yet  never  affected.  The  coloring  of  the  times 
and  scenes  is  [>reserved.  The  whole  narrative  rests  upon  laborious 
study,  ami  the  author  has  been  successful  in  gathering  many  new  mate- 
rials and  incorporating  tliem  with  his  history.  Every  library  should  have 
these  volumes,  which  are  brought  out  in  Unished  style  from  the  River- 
side press.     Tliis  eilition  is  superior  to  the  English. 

Life  of  Marcws  Tidlius  Cicero,  By  William  Forsyth,  M.  A.,  Q.  C.  2 
vols.  With  Illustrations.  New  York  ;  t:?cribnor.  1865.  pp.  304,  341. 
These  elegant  volumes  are  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  greatest  of  Uoman 
orators,  and  the  most  finished  of  Roman  philosophers.  Excelling  as  he 
did  in  elot^uence,  he  yet  composed  a  dialogue,  the  Hortensius^  now  lost, 
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in  which  he  vindicated  the  claims  of  philosophy  and  literatnro  in  con- 
trast with  those  of  oratory.  This  work  led  Augustine  to  devote  himself 
to  philosophy.  Uis  Letters,  too,  are  the  most  graceful  specimens  of  this 
Bpecies  of  literature  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity ;  while 
his  Dialogues  are  models  of  a  kind  of  composition  in  which  excel- 
lence is  most  rare.  The  fortunes  and  circumstances  of  his  1  fe,  the  con- 
flicts of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his  relations  to  Catiline,  Anthony  and 
CsBsar,  his  great  success,  his  apparent  indecision,  his  tragic  death,  all 
ctfmhine  to  made  his  career  remarkable. 

Mr.  Forsvth  has  done  well  to  attempt  the  writing  of  his  life  anew ;  for 
the  "standard''  work  of  Middle  ton  is  diffuse  in  style,  uncritical  in 
method,  and  fulsome  in  eulogy.  Mr.  Forsyth  happily  avoids  this  excess 
of  panegyric  on  the  one  hand,  and  also  such  unjust  depreciation  of 
Cicero's  character  as  is  found  in  Drumann's  History  of  Home,  and  in 
Napoleon's  recent  lii'e  of  Julius  CsBsar.  Uis  work  is  a  proper  bio^aphy ; 
it  presents  to  us  Cicero,  in  the  environment  of  his  times  indeed,  but  yet 
Cicero  as  a  man,  an  orator,  a  friend  ;  Cicero  in  his  house  at  Rome  and 
in  his  villa,  in  his  toil  and  in  his  leisure,  at  the  bar  and  in  his  domestio 
life ;  in  civil  war,  and  private  troubles  ;  and  in  his  violent  end.  The 
summary  of  his  character,  in  tlie  closing  chapter,  is  admirably  done. 

We  wish  that  our  yomig  aspirants  for  legal  and  political  honors  might 
carefully  study  this  biography,  which  will  at  once  take  a  high  place  in 
our  biographical  literature.  From  the  record  of  that  life  of  ceaseless 
stndy,  and  diversified  employment,  they  might  get  many  a  useful  lesson^ 
**  He  created,"  says  Mr.  Forsyth,  **a  style  which  has  been  the  model 
and  the  despair  of  succeeding  writers."  Niebuhr  says,  "  tlie  predomi- 
nant and  most  brilliant  faculty  of  his  mind  was  wit,  what  the  French 
call  esprit."  He  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  *'  that  his  enmities  were 
mortal,  and  his  friendships  eternal." 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Almanac,  atid  Annuai  Remembrancer  of  the 
Churchy  for  l&6^.  By  Joseph  M.  Wilson*  Philadelphia,  pp.439.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  shown  untiring  zeal  in  bringing  out  his  Almanac  under  the 
di  advantages  of  the  present  times.  He  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  his 
laudable  work  by  a  generous  support.  The  statistics  and  records  in  this 
volume  (the  sixth  of  the  series)  are  for  the  year  1863.  The  Old  School 
occupies,  somewhat  disproportionately,  more  than  half  of  the  volume. 
A  History  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N*  Y.,  is  given,  with  a 
Memoir  and  excellent  likencHS  of  Dr.  Robinson.  The  portraits  (17  in 
number)  are  a  great  improvement  on  those  in  the  previous  volumes. 
There  are  over  70  biographical  sketches.  Mr.  Wilson  intends  to  pub- 
lish a  full  **  clerical  record  of  the  brethren"  in  successive  volumes, 
giving  concisely  the  main  facts  of  their  lives. 

We  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  value  and  interest  of  Haroer^s  Pic- 
torial History  of  the  Rebellion^  It  is  issued  in  parts,  at  30  c.  eacn,  and  is 
brought  out  in  the  best  typographical  style,  and  profusely  illustrated. 
No.  XI  comes  down,  in  chap,  xiv,  to  the  capture  of  New  Orleans. 

Three  Months'  Residence  at  Nabius,  atid  an  Account  of  the  Modem  Sdmari^ 
tans.  By  Kev.  Joun  Mills,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  &c.  Murray :  London. — The  author 
of  tliis  work  is  favorably  known  to  students  in  biblical  literature  as  a 
painstaking  and  useful  writer,  and  his  former  book  on  the  British  Jews 
has  been  highly  recommended.  In  the  present  publication  are  comprised 
partly  the  results  of  his  observation  an  1  research  in  the  course  of  two 
visits  to  Nablus,  and  in  part  the  fruits  of  what  must  have  been  a  long 
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and  loving  stndy  of  Samaritan  antiquities.  There  is  also  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  district,  and  of  itfl  non-Samaritan  inhabitants.  "iThe  interest 
of  the  work  is,  therefore,  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  former  element 
predominating,  since  to  their  ancient  history  alone  is  due  whatever  feel- 
ing of  curiosity  the  modern  people  excite.  They  present  a  singular  ex- 
ample of  a  race  obviously  an<i  rapi<ily  dying  out,  living,  as  they  have 
long  done,  in  oppressed  and  poor  circumstances,  and  jealously  int4?rmar- 
rying  only  among  themselves.  The  whole  adult  population,  which  the 
author  suw  collected  on  one  of  their  chief  festivals,  numbered  only  48. 
In  1855,  he  says,  the  community  consisted  of  40  families,  of  which  the 
entire  number  of  members  was  150.  This  was  at  the  time  of  his  first 
visit.  By  1860,  the  date  of  the  second  visit,  he  found  an  increase  of 
one,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  pleased  the  priest  Amram.  the  chief 
of  the  body,  when  it  was  [)ointed  out  to  his  notice.  They  live  apart 
from  the  Arab  population  of  Xablus,  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim,  their  sa- 
cred hill.  Mr.  Mills  has  photograj)h^d  the  race,  it  might  seem  barely 
in  time  to  preserve  its  lineament-?  to  posterity ;  it  is  not  many  years  since 
that  the  whole  community  only  escaped  cxterriiination  at  tlie  hands  of  the 
fanatic  Mohammedans  by  tlie  friendly  intervention  of  the  chief  of  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem. 

Whether  the  Samaritans  belonged  at  all  to  the  Jewish  stock,  and  what 
value  is  properly  assignable  to  their  old  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  are 
two  questions  which  have  long  occupied  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and 
about  wiiich  they  have  found  it  hitherto  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  en- 
tirely satisfactory  conclusion.  Upon  the  first  point  Mr.  Mills  accepts 
the  well-known  Jewish  tradition  of  the  Assyrian  origin  of  the  people  of 
Bafnaria,  thout^h  he  manifestl}'  attaches  some  importance  to  the  fact  that 
the  foreign  Babylonish  element  must  have  intermingled  with  a  certain 
Israelitish  reiiiirant  which  ha<l  not  been  draughted  away  into  the  north- 
ern captivity.  They  must  have  been  a  fine  race,  he  thinks,  if  they  an- 
ciently resembled  their  modern  representatives. 

**  In  a])pcar!ince,  the  Samaritans  are  far  superior  to  their  circumstan- 
ces, as  also  to  all  others  around  them.  I  had  seen  individuals,  among 
Arabs  and  Kios,  of  as  noble  aspect  as  any  one  of  them  ;  but  as  a  commu- 
nity there  is  nothing  in  Palestine  to  compare  with  them.  A  straight  and 
high  fnrohead,  full  brow,  large  and  rather  almond-shaped  eye,  aquiline 
nose,  soniewliat  large  mouth,  and  well-formed  chin,  are  their  chief 
physiological  characteristics  ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  tall 
and  of  lofty  bearing.  They  seem  to  be  all  of  one  type,  and  bear  an  un- 
mistakaltl    familv  likeness." 

It  has  been  noticed  that  in  the  year  1841,  the  chief  Ilabbi  at  Jerusalem 
acknowiedged  the  Samaritans  as  a  branch  of  the  people  of  Israel:  an  act 
of  charity  which,  according  to  Mr.  Mills,  they  seem  hardly  disposed  to 
reciprocate  ;  for  they  say  of  those  whom  we  call  Jews,  that  they  are 
Cuthitc,  and  not  Hebrew,  since  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  they  speak 
of  themselves  alone  as  constituting  the  true  Israel,  by  pure  descent  from 
Joseph.  It  should  be  remarked  as  a  very  singular  thing,  if  the  oM  Jew- 
ish tra<lition  of  their  mere  AssvTian  origin  is  believed,  that  the  Samari- 
tans should  have  so  faithfully  adhered,  as  they  still  do,  to  the  five  books 
of  the  law  of  Moses.  They  believe  in  no  other  revelation,  but  in  that 
law  they  b(dicve  completely,  and  they  obey  it  with  a  strict  fidelity  which 
has  beiMi  long  unknown  amongst  the  Jews.  To  this  fact  Mr.  Mills  testi- 
fies with  careful  particularity,  finding  as  he  has  done  in  their  customs  and 
religious  services  an  exact  fulfillment  of  the  Mosaic  requirements  which 
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no  Kabbinical  refinements  of  casuistry  have  ever  taught  them  to  dispense 
with.  They  have  also  long  made  altogether  their  own  the  sacred  tradi- 
tions of  the  land  in  which  they  have  dwelt,  of  the  first  coming  of  Abra- 
ham into  Canaan,  of  Jacob's  purchase  of  land  there,  and  the  digging  of 
his  celebrated  well,  of  the  burial  of  Joseph,  of  the  formal  promulgation 
of  the  law  from  the  sister  mountains  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  and  of  the 
early  importance  of  the  spot  in  the  religious  and  political  gatherings  of 
the  Hebrew  people  long  before  the  time  of  David,  and  the  consecration 
of  Mount  Zion  in  his  reign.  Suppose  the  Samaritan  people  to  have  been 
not  Jews  at  all,  they  offer  a  wonderful  example  of  the  influence  of  a  book, 
and  of  residence  in  venerable  places  to  which  that  book  refers,  in  form- 
ing a  nation  with  a  perfectly  unique  character,  which,  nevertheless,  must 
be  regarded  as  an  imposture  and  a  mistake — a  nation  holding  closer  to 
the  law  than  the  Jews  have  ever  done,  which  yet  never  possessed  the 
smallest  right  to  that  law  in  its  promises,  nor  was  under  the  least  obliga- 
tion to  its  commands. 

We  do  not  enter  upon  the  disputed  question  as  to  the  place  of  the  sac- 
rifice of  Abraham's  son,  whether  it  was  Mount  Moriah,  or  rather  as  the 
Samaritans  say,  and  as  Dr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Mills  think,  Mount  Gerizim. 
But  it  should  be  remarked  respecting  another  matter  of  discussion  which 
has  been  above-named,  that  it  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance  to 
determine  the  proper  value  and  the  probable  age  of  the  celebrated  copy 
of  the  five  books  of  Moses  which  is  kept  in  the  sacred,  reserved  place 
of  the  Samaritan  Synagogue  at  Nablus.  It  seems  a  matter  of  difficulty  to 
obtain  even  a  sight  of  the  venerable  scroll,  and  the  minister,  the  priest's 
nephew,  though  very  friendly  to  Mr.  Mills,  appears  to  have  done  his 
best  to  deceive  him  in  the  matter  by  palming  off  upon  him  other,  later 
copies.  The  people  themselves  are  only  allowed  to  see  the  really  old 
copy  when  it  is  brought  out  once  in  the  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment, and  the  one  column  which  is  alone  exposed  on  that  day  has  been 
much  defaced  by  the  touchings  and  kisses  of  successive  generations. 
Mr.  Mills'  inspection  of  it  was  quickly  interrupted  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  Samaritan  people,  and  the  roll  had  to  be  hastily  shut  up  and  re- 

S laced,  but  his  account  of  what  he  did  see  is  interesting  and  important. 
[e  believes  it  to  be  a  very  ancient  transcript  of  such  a  version  of  the 
law  as  the  Israclitish  remnant  before  referred  to  would  be  likely  to  have 
among  them  ;  if  so,  its  value  of  course  would  be  very  great. 

**  It  is  evident  that  there  is  but  one  rational  and  consistent  account  of 
its  origin.  Copies  of  the  Pentateuch  must  have  been  multiplied  among 
Israel,  as  well  as  among  Jndah,  and  preserved  by  the  one  as  carefully  as 
by  the  other.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  people,  when  carried  captive 
into  Assyria,  took  with  tiiem  all  the  copies  of  the  law  ;  that  not  one  re- 
mained among  the  remnant  left  behind ;  and,  had  such  been  the  case, 
the  priest  himself  (sent  by  the  King  of  Assyria  to  instruct  the  new  in- 
habitants in  the  religion  of  the  country,  as  narrated  in  2  Kings  xvii)  as  a 
matter  of  course,  would  have  possessed  a  copy.  This  copy  became  the 
religious  text  book  of  the  Samaritans,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
among  them." 

Mr.  Mills  observes  that  "  in  more  than  two  thousand  instances  where 
the  Samaritan  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint  agrees  with  the 
former."  But  he  does  not  go  into  much  of  detail  in  his  argument  in 
favor  of  this  version ;  he  will  do  this  in  the  Introduction  to  an  edition  of 
it,  which  he  proposes  soon  to  publish. 
It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Mills'  account  of  the  present  inhabitants 
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t>f  Nablas  is  pleasant  to  road,  and  one  calculated  to  inform  the  joUng 
biblical  Htuieiit  as  to  many  ancient  customd  Mrhich  the  conaervatism  of 
habit  and  of  like  circumstan'jo  in  Eastern  countries  still  retains.  He 
will  feel  himself  thrown  back  into  the  times  and  amoig  the  ways  of 
Bacrcd  hiHlory  mucli  more  effectually  in  Mr.  Mills'  company  than  in  tbe 
reading  of  most  mere  books  of  travel  and  of  sacred  antiquarian  disciU' 
«ion.  It  is  the  great  superiority  of  Mr.  Mills  that  he  has  lived,  though  it 
Was  but  for  a  short  space,  the  daily  life  of  an  Eastern  people,  and  that 
he  has  really  seen  that  life  I'rom  its  interior.  Even  the  little  humors  of 
Oriental  exist  nee  have  not  escaped  him,  and,  fortunately,  unlike  some 
more  pretentious  writers,  he  does  not  fail  to  describe  them*  His  im" 
pression  of  the  Arab,  and  indeed  of  the  Eistorn  character  generally,  is 
not  a  favorable  one»  He  found  the  people  of  the  fiiist  covetous,  untruth* 
ful,  prone  to  cheating,  of  great  religious  pretension  but  full  of  hypocrisy, 
«ver  ready  (or  cursing  and  cruelty,  and  in  particular  excessivoly  dirty. 
But  they  are  sober  and  hospitible.  and  the  Arabs  especially  have  a  certain 
gentleness  of  manner  and  real  kin  Iness  of  heart  when  their  confidence 
18  secured^ 
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Phusif'ut  Oeography  of  the  ttoly  Land.  By  EdWabd  RoBnrsoir,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.  A  supplement  to  the  late  author's  Biblical  Researches  in  Pakh 
tine.  Boston  :  Crocker  &  Brewster  :  1865.  pp.  xvi,  399.  Though  this 
is  only  a  fragment  of  Dr.  Robinson's  proiected  Work,  yet  the  fragment 
is  complete  ;  for  what  the  author  did,  he  did  thoroughly.  Mrs.  Robinson 
has  edited  the  volume  with  great  care.  Beside  tlie  Physical  Geography  of 
Palestine  complete,  it  contains  in  an  appendix,  the  Physical  Geography 
X)f  the  i^yrian  coast.  The  Historical  and  Topographical  Geography  of 
Palestine,  and  the  whole  Geography  of  Lebanon  and  Sinai,  were  also  to 
have  been  included  in  the  first  volume,  while  the  second  was  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  Outlying  Regions.  Much  as  we  regret  the  lose 
which  Biblical  science  suffers  from  the  failure  to  carry  out  the  plan,  yet 
the  portion  here  published  is  the  most  important  and  valuable.  It 
shows  all  the  characteristics  of  Dr.  Robinson's  mind :  his  patient  and 
oonscientious  study,  his  lucid  arrangement  and  statements,  his  extraor- 
dinary aooiracy  as  ai  observer,  his  complete  mastery  of  all  that  per- 
tained to  the  topic.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  any  one  can  be  pre- 
pared to  improve  upon  his  work  in  any  essential  particular.  His  Biblical 
Jtesearcfies  are  a  monument  of  faithful  investigation,  and  this  poschumoiis 
volume  gives  the  net  result.     It  is  well  and  accurately  printed. 

A  Treatise  on  Astrotunnu,  By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.  D.  New  York  :  Har- 
pers. 1H65.  pp.  338.  With  appropriate  Tables,  Charts  and  Plates,  well 
executed.  Professor  Loomis,  of  Yale  College,  is  already  widely  known 
by  his  tniithematical  works,  and  his  Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy* 
This  new  treatise  will  increase  his  high  reputation.  It  is  admirably  ex- 
pressed and  arranged.  The  descriptions  are  clear,  the  definitions  con- 
cise, and  the  method  exact.  It  aims  to  give  just  what  ought  to  be  inclu- 
ded in  a  college  course,  and  no  more.     In  this  it  is  very  suocessfuL 


PHILOSOPHY. 

KnoiD  the  Truth  ;  <t  Critique  ontheHi^'ltonian  Theory  of  Limitattnn,  By 
Jmsb  H.  Jones.    Nbw  York  {    Hurd  &  Houghton.    1865.    pp.  225.    A 
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liew  writer  here  enters  the  field  a^^ainst  the  redoubtable  Hamilton,  with 
•trictnres  also  on  Mansel  and  Herbert  Spencer.  The  author  seems  to 
have  been  a  pUpil  of  Dr.  Ilicknk,  and  prosecutes  his  criticism  on  the 
basis  of  Hickok's  Rational  Pnycholo^y.  The  work  is  not  a  systematic 
exposition,  but  rather  a  running  criticism  upon  important  points  and  ques* 
tions.  The  authors  criticised  are  fairly  dealt  With  ;  and  many  of  the  ob" 
jections  and  arguments  show  aoutcucss  and  ins  ght,  as  well  as  decided 
talent  for  metaphysical  inquiries. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer  renderei  into  EnglUh  Blank  Verse,  By  Edward 
Sabl  or  Derby.  2  vols.  New  York :  Scribner.  1865.  pp.  430,  457. 
The  lovers  of  classical  literature  have  not  for  a  long  time  had  so  rare  a 
feast  as  is  offered  them  in  this  version  of  the  Iliad  by  the  eloquent  leader 
of  the  conservative  party  of  England.  It  bears  welcome  evidence,  that 
neither  aristocracy  nor  politics  cm  divorce  the  best  minds  from  the 
charms  of  literature.  And  the  reader  not  versed  in  Greek,  can  now  for 
the  first  time  see  something  of  the  clear  and  strong  beauty  of  the  old 
Grecian  bard.  The  metre  is  happily  chosen,  and  the  execution  is  a  tri- 
timphant  vindication  of  the  principles  which  the  noble  author  had  previ* 
ousiy  avowed,  and  now  reiterates  in  the  preface  to  these  volumes,  where 
he  speaks  of  *'  the  pestilent  heresy  of  the  so-called  English  hexameter, 
n  metro  wholly  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  our  langtiage,"  and  of  which 
he  adds,  he  '*  could  never  read  ten  lines  without  being  irresistibly  re« 
minded  of  Canning's 

*  Dactylics  call'st  thou  tbem !  God  help  thee,  sflly  one !'  " 

The  flavor  of  the  original  is  well  preserved.  Homer's  abounding 
epithets  are  not  all  retained,  yet  tiiey  are  faithfully  rendered.  His  pic- 
toresquo  descriptions  are  so  well  reproduced,  that  often  the  English  cor- 
responds line  for  line  with  the  Greek.  Aa  a  conspicuous  instance,  we 
may  cite  the  noble  passage  in  the  fourth  book,  in  which  the  hosts  of 
Greece  are  described,  as  gathering  like  a  storm  for  the  attack  upon  the 
Trojans: 

*'  As  by  the  west  wind  <1riv'a,  the  ooean  waves 
Dash  forward  on  the  far  resounding  shore. 
Wave  upon  wave ;  fti-st  ourls  the  ruffldd  sea 
With  whit'ning  credits ;  anon  with  thundering  roar 
It  breaks  upoa  the  beach,  and  from  the  oraga 
Recoiling  flings  in  giant  curves  its  head 
Aloft,  and  tosses  high  the  wild  Hea-epray: 
Column  on  coliimn.  so  the  hosts  of  Greece 
Pour'd,  ceaseleas,  t<)  the  war.'' 

Then,  too,  the  grand  description  of  Hector's  assault  upon  the  ships^ 
in  the  fifteenth  book  : 

**  At  length,  all  blazing  in  his  arms,  he  sprang 
Upon  the  mass ;  so  pluagiofl^  down,  as  when 
On  some  tall  vessel,  from  beneath  the  olouds 
A  g^iant  billow,  Umpest-nurs^df  descends  : 
The  deck  is  drenched  in  foitm  ;  the  storm  wind 
Howls  in  the  shmadd ;  th'  affiighted  women  quail 
In  fear,  bat  little  way  from  death  removed  : 
So  qoidled  the  spirit  in  every  Grecian  breast"  * 

These  volumes,  like  all  of  Mr.  Scribner 'a  books,  are  brought  out  in  the 
best  style. 
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fiM)t0,  or  arguments,  or  illustrations,  in  support  of  the  millennial  theory. 
The  same  views,  the  same  principles,  the  fame  •attempts  at  argument, 
have  been  presented  over  and  over  again  by  scores  and  hundreds  of 
writers,  the  most  of  whom  have  pass'^d  into  a  deserved  oblivion.  In 
thiB  volume  we  discover  nothing  to  rescue  it  from  a  like  fato.  Much  as 
we  honor  the  author  for  his  diligence  and  industry,  wo  are  constrained 
to  aay,  with  our  views  of  the  truth  pertaining  to  the  second  coming  of 
GhriBt,  as  expressed  in  our  April  No.,  his  book  is  not  worth  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  printed. 

The  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  The  Boyle  Lectures  for  the  year 
1864  By  Charles  Merivale,  B.  D.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  k  Go. 
1865.  The  subject  and  the  author  will  secure  for  this  volume,  which  is 
brought  out  in  excellent  style,  a  careful  reading  by  thoughtful  minds. 
The  subject  was  of  course  too  comprehensive  to  do  it  justice  in  eight 
Uctures,  "  delivered  from  a  pulpit  to  a  mixed  and  fluctuating  congrega- 
tion:" some  of  the  more  salient  points  are  discussed,  and  topics  of  re- 
flection suggested.  While  these  lectures  can  not  be  said  to  be  very  crit- 
ical, or  profound,  or  exhaustive,  yet  they  are  interesting  and  valuable  as 
•Lowing  the  process  by  which  Christianity  won  its  way  to  the  conquest 
of  the  Roman  world.  Four  causes  are  assigned  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Bmpire,  under  God's  providence :  1.  The  force  of  the  internal  evidence 
to  tne  truth  of  Christianity,  based  on  prophecy  and  miracles ;  2.  Inter- 
nal evidence  from  the  sense  of  spiritual  destitution,  the  consciousness  of 
•in,  etc.  ;  3.  The  evidence  arising  from  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  prim- 
itive believers ;  4.  From  the  temporal  success  of  Christianity  itself. 

A  Smaller  History  of  Rome.  By  Wiixiam  Smith,  LL.  D.,  with  a  con- 
tinuation to  A.  D.  476,  by  Ecobnb  Lawrence.  New  York :  Ilarper  & 
Brothers.  1865.  A  neat,  well-prepared  and  illustrated  history,  adapted 
to  schools. 

Walks  ahoxU  New  York.  Facts  and  figures,  gathered  from  various  sour- 
ces. By  the  Secretary  of  the  City  Mission.  Mr.  Jackson  has  done  good 
service  to  the  Christian  public  by  tlie  preparation  of  this  little  work.  It 
contains  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  concerning  our  city  churches, 
charities,  etc.,  in  a  little  space. 

Kate  Kennedy,  No.  252,  Library  of  Select  Novels.  Ilarper  k  Broth- 
ers.    1865. 

Miss  Mackenzie,  No.  253.  On  Ouard,  254.  Tfieo  Leigh,  255.  Dennis 
Dornie,  256.  Same  Publishers.  The  last  three  on  the  liHt  are  from  the 
pen  of  Miss  Annie  Thomas.  Her  style  is  vigorous,  her  sketches  of  char- 
acter are  fresh  and  lively,  and  a  healthy  moral  tone  pervades  her  wri- 
tings. She  resembles,  in  many  of  her  characteristics,  Miss  Evans  (George 
Eliot)  tliough  not  her  equal  in  power  of  language. 

The  same  publishers  have  issued,  in  neat  form.  Our  Mutual  Friend, 
(Part  I,)  bv  Charles  Dickens.  With  Illustrations.  The  readers  of  Har- 
per's Montrdy  need  no  enlightening  with  reference  to  the  merits  of  this 
popular  writer's  last  serial. 

Husbands  and  Wives.  By  Mabion  Harland.  New  York :  Sheldon  k 
Go.  A  new  work  bv  the  author  of  "  Alone/'  kc. ,  is  sure  to  find  a  large 
circle  of  eager  readers.  She  has  struck  the  popular  fancy  with  a  bold 
hand  ;  and  her  "  Husbands  and  Wives"  will  not  diminish  her  fame. 

Unde  Silas.  A  Tale  of  Bartram-IIoagh.  By  J.  S.  Ls  Faitw.  New 
York :  Blarpers.    1865.    Library  of  Select  Novels,  No.  251.  pp.  159. 
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A  tale  of  a  good  deal  of  power,  and  a  great  variety  of  characters  and 
incitient,  sure  to  enlist  a  deep  interest  on  the  part  of  tliose  who  love 
to  track  the  course  of  a  dark  and  mysterious  plot.  The  character  of 
Unclu  dllas  is  drawn  with  sharpness  and  vigor. 

Lnttrel  of  Arran  By  Charles  Lever.  New  York  :  Harpers.  1865. 
•  pp.  223.  A  new  novel  by  Lever  is  always  warmly  welcomed  by  the  lov- 
ers of  fiction.  As  usual,  Irish  characters  play  the  chief  part.  The  old 
courtier,  Sir  Within,  is  admirably  drawn  .*  and  Kate,  too,  is  a  heroine 
that  attracts  warm  sympathy.  The  plot  is  not  held  with  a  very  firm 
hand  ;  though  there  is  a  great  variety  of  incident  and  adventure. 

Travels  in  Central  Asia ;  being  the  account  of  a  Journey  from  Teheran 
across  the  Tmkoman  Desert  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  to  Khiva, 
Hokliarn  and  Samarcand,  performed  in  the  year  1863.  By  Armintus  Vam- 
BERY.  Now  Yolk:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1865.  8vo.  pp.  493.  Another 
splendid  and  valuaV)le  book  of  tnivel  and  discovery  to  be  added  to  the 
sericH,  for  which  the  public  are  under  great  abligation  to  this  enterprii- 
ing  house. 

The  author  is  a  Hungarian,  whose  particular  inclination  to  linguistic 
studies  induced  him,  after  studying  various  languages  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  to  make  the  journey  here  recorded  to  satisfy  himself,  if  possible, 
as  to  the  origin  of  his  mother  tongue.  Years  were  spent  in  qualifyinf^ 
him  to  visit  the  East  as  an  Oriental,  in  the  character  of  an  effendi.  8a 
perfectly  did  ho  act  his  part  as  a  traveling  dervish  that  he  seems  never 
to  have  been  suspected.  He  would  have  been  put  to  death  with  every 
mark  of  cruelty  had  his  true  character  been  discovered. 

His  attention  was  mainly  directed,  daring  this  remarkable  journey — 
the  simple  record  of  wiiicli  is  interesting  and  often  tlirilling  in  the  ex- 
treme— to  the  races  inhabiting  Central  Asia,  of  whose  social  and  political 
relations,  character,  usages,  and  customs,  he  gives  us  a  pretty  full  and 
evidently  reliable  account  in  these  pages.  The  philological  researches, 
whicli  in  due  time  will  be  laid  before  the  scientific  world,  constitute,  in 
tlio  author's  judgment,  the  chief  fruit  of  his  journey,  ratlier  than  the 
facts  recorded  in  these  pages.  Still  the  organs  of  English  opinion  (fof 
the  work  was  originally  published  in  London)  have  accorded  a  very  high 
meed  of  praise  to  the  adventurous  dervish,  not  only  for  his  boldness, 
indomitable  perseverance  in  the  face  of  untold  difficidties  and  imminent 
perils,  and  the  fascinating  manner  in  which  he  conveys  his  impressions, 
but  for  the  amount  of  important  information,  social,  political  a^id  relig- 
ious, concerning  the  people  inhabiting  the  vast  and  almost  unknown  re- 
gions of  C'entral  Asia,  which  he  hereby  conveysr 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Twentieth  Reoort  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  is  a  docu- 
ment of  unusual  value,  and  shows  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which  Dr, 
Winca  and  the  Executive  Committee  have  engaged  in  their  labors^ 
Thtro  is  a  full  account  of  the  state  of  the  county  jails,  showing  the 
need  of  exterior  reforms. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  of  Gettysburg,  is  engaged  upou  a  translation  of 
T>r.  Luthardt's  Lectures  in  Defence  of  Christianity,  which  were  given  in 
Leip'^ic  to  large  audiences.  One  of  these,  on  the  Two  Grand  Aspects  of 
the  World  as  viewed  from  the  Standpoint  of  Christianity  and  of  Infidelitv* 
was  published  by  Dr.  Schrauckftr  in  the  Evangelicai  Review.    Tke  whole 
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serieB  is  able,  and  snch  discussions  are  needed.    Dra.  Luthardt,  Kahnis, 
and  Bruckner,  of  the  Lcipsic  University,  delivered  another  course  of 
nine  lectures  last  winter,  which  attracted  an  audience  of  over  a  thousand, 
and  will  soon  be  published  ;  this  course  gives  a  general  view  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  and  of  present  controversies. 

7%e  Punishment  of  Treason  is  the  title  Of  a  vigorous  and  eloquent  diB- 
tsourse  by  Dr.  Spear,  of  Brooklyn,  preached  April  23,  1865.  The  dis- 
course on  the  Death  of  President  Lincoln^  bv  Rev.  Denis  Wobtmait, 
Schenectady )  is  able  and  impressive. 


A—k. 


l>RACnCAL  RELIGION. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  New  York,  has  published  a  valuable  and 
interesting  work,  entitled  Christian  Home  Life:  a  Book  of  Examples  and 
PrincipUSf  pp.  299,  setting  forth  the  family  as  a  religious  institution,  and 
describing  all  the  modes  in  which  it  can  be  thoroughly  consecrated  to 
God.     It  is  emphatically  a  book  for  Christian  households. 

Among  the  recent  issues  of  the  same  society,  especially  intended  for 
children,  and  all  of  them  attractive  and  suitable,  are  :  The  Bloom  qf 
Youth,  or  Worthi/  Examplea,  by  Rev,  Joseph  Belcher,  pp.  120 ;  Walter 
■Martin,  or  the  Factor  if,  the  School  and  the  Camp,  pp.  176  ;  A  Little  More, 
pp.  96  ;  Madeline,  by  Rose  EHmwoo  1,  pp.  96 ;  Little  Lucy  of  the  West, 
und  other  Tales,  eight  in  number  ;  Something  fur  the  Locker,  a  tract  by  Dr. 
Waterbury ;  Remimber,  a  Word  for  the  Soldiers,  by  Chaplain  A.  W.  Hen- 
derson. 

Happy  Voices,  New  Hymns  and  Tunes,  with  many  popular  and  sterling 
tAd  ones,  for  the  Irome  circle  and  Sabbath^schools-.  Araoricau  Tract  So- 
ciety :  New  York.  176  pp.  square  16mo.  A  choice  collection  of  chil- 
dren's hymns  and  times,  made  with  skill,  and  adapted  to  all  occasions. 
It  is  sure  to  prove  a  great  favorite. 

Ore  from  Precioiis  Mines,  New  York  :  A.  D.  F.Randolph.  1865.  This 
is  a  selection  of  texts  and  poetry,  and  extracts  from  the  best  religious 
literature,  for  each  day  in  the  year.  It  is  well  done,  and  handsomely 
brought  out. 

The  Believer's  Refuge  ;  or.  Meditations  on  Christ  and  Heaven.  By  Josep6 
K  Thompson.  New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  pp.  210.  This  is  a  vol- 
ume of  detached  thoughts  and  comments  on  the  central  themes  of  the 
Gospel,  adapted  to  quicken  the  thoughts  and  elevate  the  aspitations  of 
believers. 

The  Changed  Cross,  and  other  Religious  Poems,  New  and  enlarged 
Edition.  NewYork  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  1865.  A  beautiful  collection 
of  stray  pieces  of  poetry,  chiefly  of  a  religious  character.  Some  of  them 
are  already  well  known  and  loved.  The  selection  is  made  with  taste 
and  judgment. 

Hymns  for  the  Church  on  Earth,  Selected  and  arranged  by  Rev.  J.  C. 
Ryle.  B.  A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  NewYork:  Randolph.  1865.  These 
three  hundred  spiritual  songs  are  collected,  not  for  congregational,  but 
for  private  and  devotional  use.  They  are  taken  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources,  excluding,  however,  the  ola  familiar  hyraas,  which  are  found 
in  almost  every  manual  of  public  worship.  They  form  a  delightful  col- 
lection, breathing  the  purest  spirit  of  evangelical  devotion.  The  voK 
Vime  is  very  neatly  and  handsomely  got  up. 
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4«iAr.'.  f-.r  >,*f.>i:*  ',f  *!*:%  ■i^v-T-.^T.'j*  »*£Tr»  ▼*!:  f'.r  lijr  r^VHe  :&s^. 
It  i*  4.'    ■'. '-:'.*!',•  th»:  lit  li^*:  JBiftft  fiirlj  vti  is..  Uz  c<trrf-r»:'«al  s>jc^- 

ihifT  ::j^y  x'.f.-ij^^:*:  is.  •r-*  airUiZ^K-e^T  cf  at  acic:lu«»*K  c<a7^2  ♦:  7w«^ 
le^w.  %r.^  traitor  «  h*r^  ^iZMrutziit  v^  K.vr.^4i2iie  tLe  indAr*  of  the  lar.C' 
tttkfT.  Brrt  tMv  fr'-'  Ti  w**r7  '.-f  :?.  Al;  'ieir  -7<:;lc:.s  a:.i  cx>irira^  im- 
priiV^  %r*r  ^jf'/*^  "o  ft-  S*  e*i*^7^A7  ta»  ti^  art  cf  •sL;ricf  Sr<n 
c»:h:>*'^  '/f  ^^^  *.^  a  t-ar?  ':f  ^w  pqtiie  *cho<>*  iiKnHrrx.r..  ibat  b^  few 
r/f  th*:  n^cr.^'rr  yf7*.irr,  r.f  m,t  cofcer-r^atiot  can  t-e  foTin-i.  who  ca&  d»>: 
l><biif  thfr'.r  fsrt  in  Ti^f:  (M>ri;?»  ^f  the  «ai:«cn:ar7.  TLej  c^Ib  i:  a«  their 
riirht.  a:.d  th^ir  '.!ai!ii  ahocld  I*  luE^ii^i,  Tb«>  Hjoca  'bwj  7>d<«' Book 
•01 U  tb<;f7; — 'jnr*rh  th^K  the  devired  fa?iI:tT  Ibr  j  ralKz^  G<yi.  acc->rdi]i; 
Vf  tki*::r  d'rfffre.  in  the  C/ti^ei^atioL,  aa'i  m  proBoees  the  grcst  t&ds  of 

Hit  "  r,ort^n  for  the  SanctnarT  "  ia  ar/t  a  new  ciaianut  of  public  pat' 
rofis^fs*-.  It  iirift  appearfrd.  a^yiue  three  jears  ^ince.  aa  "  ^orjgrb  of  the 
Qiofch."  Experience  >iaa  aug^eated  tc»  the  coaif  i]er  •  Rev.  Charles  S. 
fUibifAV/ri.  ViutUn  of  the  First  Freabjneriaa  rbnrch  «f  Brook] vu.  K.  T..) 
namer'/nii  a/^i'JitioriN  to.  atjd  ait^iatior;S  of.  the  Hrrans.  as  well  as  some 
changes  ii;  the  arratigemerit :  ar.d.  to  preTeut  coiuoaioD.  the  iiaibe  of  the 
W^k  a]«o  hail  mi'\*rTi^*jii*:  a  ali^h:  cLai.^e. 

With  th<;  utcritH  of  the  '/rig^iri&i  work  our  readers  are  doQbt'.eaa  some^ 
wliat  farii  li^u-.  The  book,  in  its  preserit  (f/rm,  is  a  great  improvement 
on  tlie  tlrnt.  Hi*;  twofol-J  clasHiJi]^  of  subjectd  is  dispensed  vith  ;  and 
all  tb';  bvffjns  tinder  ^-a'jJj  particular  subject  are  gromped  togrether.  The 
a^iditioriK,  both  of  liyrnn  and  tunes,  are  valuable,  and  cone^iderablj  in^ 
create  the  attractiven*:hs  of  the  book.  In  so  large  a  collection  of  hymns 
(1342)  it  would  nm  be  strange  if  raany  should  be  foimd  of  inferior  value 
and  of  doubtful  propriety.  Yet  wc  are  confident  that  the  number  of 
de<;idedly  poorhyrnns  in  this  collection  is  tmusually  small,  alrooet  every 
hymn  boing  suitable  for  use  either  in  the  congregation  or  in  the  house- 
hold. Nearly  all  the  gr>od  old  standard  hymns  and  tunes  are  included 
in  ttie  collection,  though,  in  some  cases,  in  an  abbreviated  form.  The 
lK>ok  is  worthy  of  patronage,  and  is  destined,  we  think,  to  have  a  large 
circulatiofj.  We  know  of  no  other  of  the  kind  so  well  adapted,  in  both 
bymriH  and  tnn'.'S,  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  congregations. 

As  carefnl  critics,  however,  we  would  suggest  the  need  of  more  uni- 
formity in  the  Hystein  of  piwctoation  ;  in  the  indentation  of  cou;det8  ac 
cfirding  to  the  rhyme  ;  in  the  the  use  of  the  interjection  "  Ohl"  as  dis- 
tingaisned  from  the  sign  of  the  vocative  ;  in  the  use  of  a  space  before 
tlie  abbreviation  of  the  verb  *'  is,"  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sign 
of  the  possessive  case ;  and  s(/me  other  such  matters  of  taste  and  pro^ 
priety. 

The  atithorHliip  of  the  hymns  needs  considerable  revision.  Many  of 
them  are  marked  *'  Anon,"  the  writers  of  more  than  a  score  oi  which 
are  well  known.    Some  are  attributed  to  the  wrong  authors : 
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**  All  hail  the  power  of  JeBOB'  name,"  etc., 
-was  written  by  Edward  Perronet,  and  not  by  **  Duncan.*' 

*'  Astonished  and  distressed,"  etc, , 
Ab  from  the  pen  of  Beddome,  and  not  of  *'  Toplady.*^ 

*'  Awake,  ye  saints,  awake,"  etc., 
■was  altered  by  *'  Cotteril,*^  from  a  hyma  by  Miss  Elizabetk  Scott. 

"Chriat,  whose  glory  fills  the  skies,"  etc., 
«8hould  be  ascribed  to  Charles  Wealoy,  and  not  to  ^  Toplady." 

**  Enthr<^ned  on  high.  Almighty  Lord,"  etc., 
is  the  production  of  Dr.  Haweis,  and  not  of  **  Humphries.*' 

'"  Faith  adds  new  charms  to  earthly  bliss,"  etc." 
'Should  be  credited  :to  Turner,  and  not  to  Dr.  **  Watts.** 

**  Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah,"  etc., 
though  often  attributed  to  *•*  Oliver,**  was  written  by  Williams,  the  Welsh 
poet. 

"  Hail  the  day  tbat  sees  him  rise,"  etc., 
is  Charles  Wesley's,  and  not  *'  Madan*s.'* 

**  Hark  the  voice  of  love  and  mercy,"  etc., 
18  erroneously  ascribed  to*^*  Francis ;"  it  was  written  by  Evans. 

^'  How  firm  a  foundation  ye  saints  of  the  Lord,*'  etc., 
■«hould  be  imputed  tu  Kennedy,  not  **  Kirkham.'* 

**  O. mother  dear.  Jeru.salem,"  etc., 
dn  the  form  here  given^  is  Dick8on*8,  not  '*  Quarles's.** 

^*  Angels,  roll  the  rock  away,"  etc., 
is  usually  creuited  to  Dr.  **  Gibbons  ;*^'  it  was  originally  written  by  the 
•elder  Thomas  Scott,  (not  the  commentator,);  Gibbons  gave  it  its  present 

ibrm. 

*'  Come  thou.  Almighty  King,"  etc., 
.is  sometimes,  as  here,  attributed  to  ''Madan;'*  but  erroneously.    Its 
4iutIiorshij)  has  not  been  determined^ 
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GERMANY. 

German  Protestant  Thedogked  and  Religious  Periodicals.  The  Nexie  Evang. 
Xirckenzeitung  givea  an  interesting  sketch  of  all  such  journals  now  pub- 
lished. Only  three  represent  the  rationalism,  which  formerly  controlled 
opinion.  Hilgcnfelirs  Zeit^^chrift  fiir  wissenscJiaf'liche  Theologie  \^t\ic  most 
■important — a  continuation  of  Baur  and  Zeller's  Theologische  Jahrbiicher, 
1842-1857.  It  represents  substantially  the  school  of  Baur,  though  with 
more  positive  elements-  The  Prolestantische  Koichnzeitung^  publ.shed  at 
Berlin  since  1854,  edite  1  by  Dr,  Krause :  its  tendency  is  on  the  whole 
like  that  of  Schleiermacher,  *'  the  left  wing**  of  his  disciples  ;  repre- 
eeiite  1  by  Sydow,  Schwarz  of  Gotha,  Dittenberger,  Alex.  Schweizer — 
the  litter  the  ablest  of  the  school.  ScimnkeV s AU^emeine Kirchliche  ZeiU- 
xhriji  is  the  third  periodical  of  this  class,  free  in  criticism,  lively  and 
latitulinarian  :  iloltzraan,  Hanne,  and  Rotho  contribute  to  it.  Two  or 
thre-  newspapers  of  limited  influence  defend  substantially  the  same  views. 

Tbe  reviews  of  a  more  positive  tendency  are  much  more  numerous  and 
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important.  Gelzer*B  Protesiantische  MonaishUilter ^  since  1852,  belongs  tf> 
**  the  right  wing"  of  Schleiermacher^s  school  ;  it  defends  Protestantism, 
and  discusses  current  events  from  a  "  believing  stand]»oint:**  Domer, 
J.  P.  Lange,  Hagenbach,  W.  Baur,  are  among  its  contributors.  The 
Tfwoiogische  Strulicn  und  Kn'tiketi  is  well  known  for  its  great  ability. 
Rothe  has  lately  withdrawn  from  its  corps  of  editors,  and  Hundeshagen  • 
and  Richm  have  been  added  to  it.  It  has  been  published  since  1828* 
Ullraann  has  been  its  leading  spirit:  he  died  Jan.  12,  1865^  Niedner*B 
Zeitschri/t  f.  die  histt/rische  ThedogU  (edited  by  Illgen  1832  to  1845,  and 
since  bv  Niedner,)  is  always  lul  of  thoroughly  digested  matter.  The 
Ailgemeine  Kirchetizeitung  of  Zimmermann,  has  in  late  3'ears  assumed  a 
more  positive  tendency.  It  was  edited  by  E.  Zimmermann  from  1822  to 
1832 :  then  by  Bretschneidcr  and  oiliers :  1850  by  Palmer  and  K.  Zim- 
mermann, etc.  It  gives  dociunents  in  full,  siilso  in  a  T1i£Qtogi»ches  LUeror 
turblatt,  an  account  of  new  works.  Practical  magazines,  of  a  like  tendency 
are  one  for  the  Gustav-Aiiolph  Vercin  since  1844 ;  Sonntagtfeier ,  monthly 
since  1634:  Ilcmiletische  Viertel  Jahrschrifl  ed.  K  Olily,  quarterly,  since 
1862:   llagenbac'i*8  Kirchenblattf.  d.  rtfvrm,  ScJitreiz,  etc. 

A  positive  christian,  yet  8t)mcwhat  speculative  tendency  is  represented 
in  the  Jahrbiicher/fir  deutsche  Theologie^  to  which  Domer,  Ehrenfenchter, 
Liebuer,  Palmer,  VVt^izsii:ker,  Landerer  and  other  able  men  contribute  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  (Jerman  reviews  ;  and  it  now  publishes 
quite  full  criticisms  on  the  most  important  theological  works  of  each 
quarter.  Dr.  Heidenheim^s  Detitschs  Vierteljaltrsachrift  is  an  attempt  to 
combine  English  and  German  scholarship.  Of  this,  and  the  other  lesuiing 
periodicals,  we  have  frequently  given  account. 

The  Zeitschrift  fur  ProteMaiiiismm  wtd  Kirche  is  Lutheran  of  a  decided 
type  ;  Harless,  riiomiisius,  Ilofmann,  II.  Schmid  are  among  the  best 
known  contributors.  The  Zeitschrift  fUr  lidherische  Thtdogie^  edited  by 
Rudelbach,  (now  deceased)  and  (Juericke  since  1850,  now  by  Delitzsch 
and  (juericki^  is  well  known  for  its  thorough  Lutheran  spirit,  and"  for  its 
ability.  Still  more  strictly  Lutheran  is  the  Kirddiche  Zeitschrift,  by  Kliefoth 
and  Mejor,  1854,  and  by  Dirckhoft'  since  1860.  AtDorpat  since  1859  has 
been  issued  a  Lutheran  Zeitschrift  f.  Theohgie  und  Kirche.  Ilengsten- 
berg's  Evangeliche  Kirclienzeitung  founded  in  1827,  has  been  decidedly 
Lutheran  since  1852.  A  Romanizing  liUtheran  tendency  is  seen  in  Dr.. 
Vilmar's  (of  Marburg)  Pastoral-theolgische  BlUttei" :  and  in  Nathasiua 
Volksblatt,  which  is  under  the  influence  of  Professor  Leo  of  Halle. 

Stiulien  und  Kritilon,  2.  1865.  The  chief  editor,  Prelate  Ullmann 
died  Jan.  12;  his  latest  literary  work  was  the  selection  of  the  articles 
for  this  number  of  the  review,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  38 
years,  ever  since  it  was  fonndel.  His  work  on  the  Sinlessness  of  Jevs, 
and  im  the  Essence  of  Christianity,  several  i)f  his  Aphorisms,  and  his  Re- 
formers before  the  Reformation,  2  vols.,  have  bc<.'n  translated  into  English.. 
The  articles  in  this  number  of  the  Stwlien  are,  Reyschlag  on  the  (jirist- 
party  at  Corinth  ;  Weiss,  on  Schonkel's  Characteristics  of  Jesus — show- 
ing in  a  thorough  way  the  defects  of  tlie  work  in  its  criticism  of  the 
gospels  :  Gurlitt  on  Ecclesiastes,  an  exf  (xsition  ;  Dressel,  Vatican  correc- 
ticm  of  the  Vulgate  ;  and  a  review  of  Plitt's  system  of  fiiithby  KJist  in — 
Plitt  is  a  Moravian,  and  has  produced  the  first  S3'stem  of  theology  (2  vols. 
1863-4)  since  Spangenberg's  in  the  Moravian  church.  Tlie  third  num- 
ber of  the  Stiulien  contains  a  contiiniatioii  of  Riehm  on  the  Messianic 
Prophecies  ;  Nt-es  Vou  Eiseiibeck  on  llie  Pastoral  Cure  of  Souls ;  exe- 
getical  essays  by  DUsterdieck  and  Vogel ;  a  review  of  Wcisse's  Philo- 
sophical Dogmatics  by  Lipsius  and  of  Culmaun's  Etliics  by  Ilamberger^ 
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Zeitsehri/t  f.  lutherische  Theologie.  2.  1865.  Ed.  Engelhardt  on  John 
xii,  28-32,  against  Hengstenberg,  who  interprets  it  as  thunder ;  J.  C.  M. 
Lauraut,  on  the  Kuria  in  second  epistle  of  John — as  meaning  a  real  per- 
son ;  E.  Paret,  conchision  of  his  article  on  the  Spiritual  Power  of  the 
Church  ;  0.  Zockler  on  Therese  of  Avila. 

Theologiscke  Quartahchrift,  1.  1865.  Prof.  Lange  of  Bonn  on  the 
Theological  Standpoint  of  Josephus  ; — that  he  had  no  definite  ^lessianic 
hopes.  Kf^lnet  on  the  Neo-Platonist,  Porphyry,  and  his  relation  to 
Christianity — a  very  interesting  sketch.     Prof.  Dr.  Aberle  on  Quirinus 

SCyrcnuis,  Luke  ii,  2  :)  an  able   examination,  taking  the   ground   that 
juke  gives  us  hero  a  historic  «1  fact,  in  addition  to  what  other  historians 
mention,  and  worthy  of  credit. 

Zeitsckrift  f,  historische  Tfieologie,  1.  1865.  Theod.  Gess,  Hegesippus 
and  his  Value  in  church  history ;  Otto  Kist,  The  8tii)endiary  Hystem  in 
Wittenberg  and  Jena ;  Herzog,  on  the  age  of  the  Xobla  Leyceon  (a 
Waldensian  work,)  against  Ebrard,  in  the  same  periodical,  1864. 

Jahrbfncher  f,  deutsche  Theoiogte,  2.  1865.  Palmer  on  the  lOthics  of  the 
Epistle  of  James  ;  Fr.  Nitzsch  (private  teacher  at  Berlin,)  on  Patristics, 
proposing  a  remodeling  of  this  part  of  historical  theology,  as  a  history 
of  theological  literature  in  the  early  centuries  ;  Steitz,  the  Doctrine  of 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  Greek  C/liurch,  continued,  examining  very  carefully 
the  opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius  of  Cacsarea, 
Psendo-Adamiantius,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Naziai.zum,  and 
Macarius  the  Elder  ;  it  is  a  very  valuable  essay.  The  Notices  of  New 
Books  are  well  and  thoroughly  done. 

Tischendorf  has  published  a  valuable  little  work  on  the  gospels: 
When  were  our  Gospels  written  ?  p.  70  (Hinrichs,  Leii)8ick.)  lie  espe- 
cially defends  the  gospel  of  Joh  »,  and  makes  use  of  the  a]>ocry[>hal 
gospels  in  evidence.  All  the  Gcspels  were  known  at  the  begi:  ning  of  the 
second  century.  His  general  conclusion  is,  that  **  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  literature  of  antiquity  there  are  few  instances  of  so  complete  a  his- 
torical attestation  as  that  which  our  four  gospels  have." 

The  Prussian  Government  has  published  a  report  on  the  Elementary 
Schools  is  Prussia,  1859  to  1861  jBerl.  1864.)  The  population  is  18.476,- 
500:  3,000,294  are  of  the  school  age,  or  about  17  ptr  cent.  Of  these, 
2,959,857  were  in  the  elementary  schools;  of  the  remaining  130,437,  the 
larger  part  were  in  the  higher  schools.  The  number  of  elementary 
schools  is  24,763,  with  33,617  male  and  1755  female  teachers.  There  are 
also  1434  private  schools.  The  sum  annually  expended  for  these  ele- 
tarymen  schools  is  about  ten  millions  of  Thf tiers. 

A  New  edition  of  Baier's   Compendium  Tlttologiaey  edited  by  Preuss 
from  the  edition  1694,  has  been  published  at  Berlin  for   the   very   low 
price  of  one   Thaler,  pp.  712.     Preuss  is  also  editing  the  new  editon  of 
Gerhard's  Loci  Tlieologici. 

The  Life  and  Character  of  Matthias  Claudius,  **  the  Wandsbeck  Mes- 
Benger,"  have  been  well  described  by  Dr.  J.  11.  Deinhardt,  director  of 
Ihe  Gymnasium  of  Bombcrg, 

A  Life  of  Jesus  by  the  well-known  Swedenborgian,  F.  I.  Tafel  (who 
died  in  1863)  has  been  published  ;  it  is  partly  in  reply  to  Strauss,  insist- 
ing upon  *'  the  symbolical  sense'*  of  the  chief  facts  in  oiur  Lord's  life. 

Theological  Works.  A  second  edition  of  llase's  Handbook  of  Protestant 
Polemics,    A  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,   vol,  i, 
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edited  by  F.  Ochler.  D.  F.  Strauss,  The  Chria  of  Faitk  and  the  Jttmd 
History— Q.  criticipm  upon  Schleiermacher's  Life  of  Jesus.  Prof.  F.  W. 
Schulz.  The  History  of  Creation,  after  Science  and  the  Bible.  Luther*! 
Opera  Latindy  pcrtaininp:  to  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  voL  i,  151JK- 
1518  ;  to  bo  comi>lcted  in  8  or  9  vols.,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  Schmidt. 

Tlie  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  Stales  bij  Native  Writers,  Translated 
into  German,  by  the  Hcnedictincs  of  St.  Meiarad  in  the  State  of  Indiana: 
a  volume  of  534  pages,  published  at  Katisbon.  * 

Dr.  Pichler's  able  work  on  the  Orient  and  Occident  is  completed  by 
the  publication  t)f  the  second  voliune  (pp.  789.)  It  gives  a  condensed 
history  of  the  Greek  and  Russian  and  other  oriental  churches,  and  re- 
views all  the  controversies.  It  is  so  free  and  bold  in  its  tone  as  to  have 
called  out  severe  criticisms  from  various  Roman  Catholic  writers  of  the 
stricter  observance,  to  whom  the  author  has  made  reply  in  a  sharp  and 
searching  pamphlet.  His  book  has  been  put  upon  the  Roman  Index,  and 
tlie  author  is  said  to  have  *'  submitted'*  to  the  decision. 

Roman  Catholic  Periodicals.  These  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  able 
as  the  Protestant,  tliouy^h  they  have  largely  increased  within  the  past  ten 
years.  It  was  stated  by  Roman  Catholic  authorites  in  1857,  that  there 
was  only  G  Lir^e  and  81  smaller  periodicals,  while  the  Protestants  had 
207  large  and  1234  smaller  journals.  The  Tiibingen  Theolo^ische  Quar- 
talschrift  is  the  ablest ;  it  contains  contributions  from  Hefele,  Aberle, 
Kuhn  and  other  ;  Kuhn  writes  in  it  against  the  extreme  ultramontane  and 
echohistic  tendencies.  Other  contributors  are  llimpel,  Zukrigl,  Scharpff 
and  ReuHch.  This  ]>orio(lical  is  for  the  Catholic  church  what  the  Studim 
und  Kritiken  is  ibr  the  Protestant.  Von  Moy's  Archie  fur  Kirckeurecht  cor- 
responds with  Dove*s  Protestant  periodical.  lYofesKor  Frohschammer*8 
Athenaeum  continued  for  two  years  a  contest  on  philosophical  subjects 
with  tho  extreme  scholastic  party  among  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  it  has 
now  ccasetl  to  ap})ear  ;  among  its  contributors  were  Ilotfmann,  Lutter- 
beck  and  other  philosophers  of  the  school  of  Baader  ;  but  Rome  was 
opposed  to  so  niui'h  freedom  of  inquiry.  The  ablest  ultramontane 
organ  is  Dcr  Katho/ik,  Mayence,  founded  1821,  enlarged  1860,  edited  by 
Monfang  and  Iloinrich,  under  the  oversight  of  the  unscrupulous  Bishop 
Von  Ketteler.  It  takes  its  philosophy  from  the  Jesuit  Kleutgen  (author 
of  the  Phi/iifii-tphir  tier  Vorzcit.)  the  chief  opponent  of  Kuhn.  on  the  ques- 
tion of  thi5  autli(»rity  of  scholasticism,  and  on  the  project  of  a  great  Catholic 
University  for  (icruiany,  which  the  ultramontane  party  wishes  to  estab- 
lish. The  Koiholik  gives  in  full  all  papal  bulls,  briefs,  etc.  More  re- 
cently foun«leil  are  tlie  Chilianenm,  at  Wiiizburg  ;  the  Kalhvlixrhe  Schtcei' 
zej'blfi  Iter,  lit  Lucerne;  th  •  Oesterreichiscfie  Vierteljahi'sschriflj  Vienna;  aD 
devot  d  to  th<M>lo;^v  and  ])hil  S(»nliv  in  the  interest  of  Romanism.  Of  an 
older  date,  no  l«)ij<;or  issued,  were  the  able  Zeitschnft  fiir  Kuthoiische 
Th4>olop:ic,  1831),  e  ited  by  Hug,  Ilirscher  and  others;  the  Bonn  Zcitschrift 
f.  Philofiopkie  iintl  Katholtsche  Thaologie,  published  bv  the  school  of  Her- 
mes ;  the  Hippohitns,  published  in  the  di  cese  of  St.  Pol  ten,  of  marked 
abliiy,  but  which  has  lately  ceased  to  appear  after  an  existence  of  seven 
years.  The  H.storischpolitifiche  BliVter,  founded  by  (Jiirres  and  Phillips,  for 
the  past  ten  years  edited  by  Prof.  Edmund  Georg,  a  noted  publicist,  has 
had  the  most  intluence  in  political  as  well  as  theologicjil  affairs  of  any 
Roman  (.'at};olic  periodical  in  Germany.  It  is  uUramontane,  though 
some  times  nioditied  by  the  freer  spirit  of  DoUinger.  Dr.  Pr.  Michehs, 
author  of  a  work  on  Plato,  has  edited  for  eleven  years  a  journal  entitled 
Nalur  und  Offerbarung, 
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Dr.  Carl  Ullmann  died  Jan.  12,  1865,  aged  68  years,  10  months.  His 
esrliest  essay  on  Beryllus,  gave  high  promise  of  his  future  renown.  In 
1825  he  published  an  able  work  on  Gregory  Nazianzen,  still  the  best 
monograph  on  that  father  of  the  church.  His  Reformers  before  the 
Reformation  appeared  in  1841.  His  essay  on  the  Sinlessness  of  Christ  was 
published  in  the  first  number  of  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1828,  which 
ne  published  until  his  death.  Against  Strauss's  life  of  Jesus  he  published 
several  treatises,  collected  in  the  volume  entitled  Historical  or  Mythical  7 
His  treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Christianity  appeared  in  1845.  Dr.  Ullmann 
began  his  career  in  Halle :  taught  in  Heidelberg  for  nearly  thirty  years ;  and 
in  1854  was  made  Prelate  in  Carlsruhe,  and  put  at  the  head  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.  The  rationalistic  forms  of  public  worship  were  modified  ; 
but  this  led  t  ^  embittered  disputes,  in  which  Schenkel  opposed  Ullmann, 
leading  at  last  to  the  resignation  of  the  latter.  Germany  loses  in  him 
one  of  the  most  able  and  genial  of  her  evangelical  divines. 


ENGLAND. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  April  1865.  Derceto,  the  Goddess  of 
Ascalon :  Transubstantiation — in  reply  to  Wiseman  ;  Bishop  Warburton's 
Unpublished  Letters,  giving  some  interesting  extracts  ;  Prof.  G.  Masson 
on  the  Metaphysical  schools  among  the  Jews,  on  the  basis  of  a  work  by 
llunk,  the  successor  of  Ilcnan ;  Rev.  F.  Parker  on  the  M e tony ic  Cycle 
and  Calippic  Period,  continued  ;  the  Syriac  Text,  with  a  translation  of 
•  work  on  the  Departure  of  Lady  Mary  from  this  World ;  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus  by  the  editor,  B.  H.  Cowper— he  thinks  it  of  Egyptian  origin 
— about  A.  D.  400  ;  Cureton's  Ancient  Syriac  Documents  ;  Verbal  Inspi- 
ration defended  by  Rev.  W.  R.  0.  Rogers ;  Correspondence  ;  Reviews 
and  Notices  of  Books. 

British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review,  April.  1.  The  English  Episco- 
pate— ^historical ;  2.  Shakspeare  and  the  Bible  ;  3.  The  last  Duchess  of 
Gordon ;  4.  French  Religious  Novels ;  5,  Hofmann  and  his  opponents — 
a  clear  and  instructive  article  ;  6.  Plea  and  plan  for  Presbyterian  Unity  ; 
7-  Psalms  and  Hymns — an  interesting  account  of  their  use,  and  the 
controversies  about  Hymns  ;  8.  Donaldson  on  the  Apostolic  Fathers^— 
criticized  as  too  destructive  of  the  Broad  Church  School ;  9.  Various 
Readings  of  1  Tim.  iii,  16;  10.  German  Theological  Lierature  ;  11.  Criti- 
cal Notices. 

Ihe  Christian  Remembrancer ,  April,  has  articles  on  Theodore  Parker 
from  the  high  church  point  of  view ;  a  compact  literary  History  of 
Aristotle,  especially  discussing  his  influence  on  Albertus  Magnus  ;  Re- 
union with  Eastern  churches ;  the  Zenda vesta  ;  the  present  Phase  of 
Latitudinarianism  in  England  ;  a  paper  on  the  Pastoral  Office,  etc. 

Rev.  Thoa.  Lathbury,  author  of  The  Hiatoru  of  the  Non-jurors,  The 
History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  etc,  died  Feb.  11,  1865.  He  left 
a  library  of  very  rare  works. 

Dr.  Ciu-eton's  Ancient  Syriac  Documents  have  been  published,  edited  by 
Wright.  The  extracts  refer  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
Edessa.  '*  The  Doctrine  of  Thaddeus**  is  given  in  full ;  to  Thaddeus  is 
ascribed  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Syria.  The  volume  also 
contains  *'Tlie  Doctrine  of  tlie  Apostles,'*  previously  published  by 
Lagarde  ;  St.  Peter  and  Simon  the  Sorcerer,  etc.  Dr.  Cureton  strangely 
regards  the  correspondence  between  Abgar  and  Christ  as  genuine. 
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Bi8h(»p  Colenso  has  published  on  Joshva,  and  also  a  translation  of  the 
Dutch  work  of  Prof.  A.  Kuenen  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua, 

Three  iiew  works,  illu-^trating  the  conflict  between  rationalism  and 
Christianity,  have  been  recently  published  ;  one  is  a  translation  in  part 
of  lla;^enbach'8  History  of  the  Eifrhteenlh  Century,  transl  tted  by  Gage. 
Edinb.  ;  another  is  W.  E.  U.  Lecky,  Tfte  Ri.se  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  Rfifionalism  in  Europe,  2  vols. ;  also,  James  H.  Stirling,  Tlie  Secret  cf 
Hegel y  2  vols.,  an  account  of  the  Hegelian  system.  Prof.  J.  R.  Young 
has  published  on  Modern  Scepticism  in  Relation  to  Modem  Science,  Jobn 
Stuart  Mill  has  written  an  examination  of  the  chief  points  of  Sir  Wm, 
Hamilton  s  Philosophy,  J.  H.  Bridges,  August  Comic's  General  View  cf 
Positivism,  H.  K,  Sfanning,  D.  D.,  The  Temporal  Mission  q^  the  Hofjf 
G/utst ;  or  Reason  and  Revelation. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  says:  that  Mr.  Lecky,  the  author  of  the  above 
History  of  Rationalism,  *'  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers  and 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  thinkers  of  the  times,  and  that  his  book  de- 
serves the  highest  commendation  we  can  bestow  upon  it.** 

FRANCE. 

Revue  Chrdtienne,  Jan.  An  able  review  of  Taine's  History  of  Engliab 
Literature,  exposing  its  materialistic  assumptions,  by  F.  Kuhn.  Jnlet 
de  Seyes  on  Cotemporary  Materialism,  reviewing  Janet's  recent  work  on 
the  subject.  0.  Corcoda,  Letter  on  Italy,  describing  the  four  p  rties. 
Ultramontane,  Liberal  Catholic,  Philosopkic,  and  Evangelical ;  the  author 
is  an  Italian,  and  gives  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  parties  and  the 
literatiu-e.  Feb.  Edmond  de  Guerle  on  Newman's  apology  for  his  life; 
Alphonsc  Hosquet  on  Cardinal  Consaloi's  Memoirs,  as  illustrating  the 
history  of  Papacy  at  the  beginingof  the  19th  century  ;  Jules  Bonnet,  Recol- 
lections of  Spain  ;  11.  Rev,  Radicalism  in  Geneva  ;  Review  of  the  month, 
by  the  editor,  De  Pressens^.  One  of  the  writers  for  this  Review^  Cbs, 
Monnar<l,  Professor  at  Bonn,  lately  deceased,  has  writen  largely  on 
Swiss  history  ;  he  translated  John  Von  Muller's  work  into  French,  with 
a  continuation.  March.  Rosseeuw  St  Ililaire  on  Bonnechose's  History 
of  France  ;  De  Guerle  on  Newman's  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua  ;  Rey,  Radi- 
calism ill  Geneva ;  F.  Monnier  on  Primary  Educatio  i  in  (iermany,  in  the 
Reformation  period;  continued  in  the  April  number,  which  also  contains 
Chs.  Bois  on  the  Idea  of  (Jod  ;  and  Jules  Bonnet,  Recollections  of  Spain; 
with  a  Review  of  the  month  by  De  Pressense.  The  article  of  M.  Bois  is 
upon  a  recent  work  of  Caro,  in  which  the  speculations  of  Taine,  Vacherot 
and  Renan  in  respect  to  God  are  thorougly  reviewed  ;  Taine  representing 
the  materialist  view  ;  Vacherot  the  idealistic,  and  Renan  the  critical  and 
pantheistic.  The  same  subject  is  continued  in  the  May  number,  which 
al8«>  contaiUvS  Einile  de  Bonnechose  on  Channing,  in  contrast  with  the 
anti-supernaturalists  of  the  day — an  interesting  and  able  sketch  ;  Caillatte 
on  the  causes  that  arrested  the  reform  in  France  ;  reviews  of  recent 
works  by  de  Guerle,  etc. 

Albert  Reville  in  a  Letter  to  D'Aubignc^,  (pp.  92,  Geneva,  1864)  shows 
that  the  Epistle  of  Calvin  addressed  to  Francis  I,  was  not  originally 
written  in  French  ;  its  true  date  is  Aug.  23.  1535,  not  Aug.  1  ;  also,  that 
the  king,  as  Ik^za  says,  never  took  any  notice  of  this  dedication.*  He  also 
shows  that  Calvin's  sojourn  in  Itily  could  not  have  been  a<  long  as 
is  generally  supposed ;  he  left  Basle  Aug.  23,  1535,  and  was  back  there 
the  last  of  Jan.  1536;  all  that  is  said  of  Calvin's  abode  in  the  Valley  of 
Aosta  he  rejects. 
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Chs.  Calvo  has  collected  in  three  volumes  all  the  treaties  and  docu- 
ments pertaining  to  the  separation  of  **  Latin  America^*  from  Europe, 
from  1808  on.  A  new  life  of  Columbus  has  appeared  written,  by  De 
Belloy,  in  one  volimie. 

A  collection  of  all  the  Allocutions  and  Encyclicals  of  previous  Popes, 
referred  to  in  the  Pope^s  late  Encyclical  has  been  published,  with  the 
Encyclical  and  its  Syllabus,  for  four  francs. 

The  ninth  volume  of  Rosseeuw  St.  Hilaire's  History  of  Spain  is  pub- 
lished, comprising  the  events  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  es-^ 
teemed  the  best  history  of  Spain  ;  it  ought  to  be  translated  into  English. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Annals  of  Baronius  is  in  preparation  by  Aug. 
Theiner ;  it  will  be  in  45  vols.,  4to.  Vols.,  1  and  2  are  out.  Ft.  Bleek's 
Study  on  the  Gospel  of  John  has  been  translated  by  Gh.  Bruston.  F.  A. 
Eichoflf  has  written  a  reply  to  Eichthal's  rationalistic  work  on  the  gospels, 
and  to  Kenan's  Life  of  Jesus.  The  Views  of  Napoleon  l.on  Christianity, 
as  published  by  Chevalier  de  Beauterno,  are  reissued,  corrected  and  com- 
pleted by  Bathilde  BounioL  Adolphe  d'Avril  has  published  a  Collection 
of  Documents  on  the  relation  of  the  Eastern  Churches  to  the  See  of  Rome 
The  letters  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  are  edited,  2  vols.,  by  Abt^  Servonnet. 
Jules  Bonnet,  Olympia  Morata,  5tli  ed.  The  third  and  last  part  of  Prof. 
Asti^'s  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John.  Strauss's  new  Life  of  Jesus 
has  been  translated  into  French  by  A.  Nefftser  and  Ch.  Dolfus,  2  vols. 
A.  Floquet,  Bos.'otet  precepteur  du  Dauphin^  etc.^  1670-1682.  Nowrrison, 
La  Phdosophie  de  St,  Auguiin. 

Philosophical  Works.  A  new  edition  of  Causin*s  Opera  Inedita  of 
Proclus,  in  one  vol.,  60  p. ;  Chs.  Pellarin  a  Letter  to  Li1ti<f,  on  the  Posi- 
tive Philosophy.  Abb^  E.  Barbe,  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  G. 
Tiberghien,  theory  of  Knowledge,  vol.,  1.  Vacherot,  Philosophical  Criti-^ 
cisms.  Matter,  Mysticism  in  France  in  the  Times  of  Fenelon.  J.  P^tour^, 
Critiqiie  de  la  Phdosophie  de  Thomas  Brown,  Saisset,  Le  Scepticisme, 
.£ne^i(Jeme,  Pascal  et  Kant.  De  Margerie,  Theodicy.  De  Puchesse,  Im-^ 
mortality. 

M.  Munk  has  published  the  More?  Nevochim  of  Maimondes,  text 
French  version  and  notes  is  an  excellent  edition,  through  the  liberal 
aid  given  him  by  Baron  James  de  Rothschild. 


SPAIN. 

Roque  Bercia,  F^losofia  dela  Lengua  Espailoia^  Sindnmos  Castellanos. 
Tomo  1.     Madrid  :  1863.     8vo.  pp.  484. 

The  first  volume  of  an  Essay  of  a  Spanijth  Library  of  Rare  and  Cvrious 
Books,  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1863,  4to.  pp.  702,  edited  by  Gal- 
lardo,  Zarco  del  Valle,  and  Sanclio  Rayon.     5  dollars. 

Ant.  Cavanilles,  Historia  de  Espafla.  Tom.  V.  Madrid  :  1863.  4to. 
pp.  402. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

Augustin  de  Backer  has  written  a  Bibliographical  Essay  on  the  book,. 
The  Imitation  of  Christ,  giving  its  full  literary  history.  It  is  published 
at  Liege  for  10  francs. 

J.  H.  Scholten,  A  Critical  and  Historical  Investigation  of  the  Gospel  of 
John.     Part  I.     Leyden  :  1864. 

The  Dutch  arc  much  irritated  at  the  Pope's  new  project  of  ccmonizing 
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9*  jikis  -T*  ±*5  ^r>nosak  f.itiT-t-rf'wi.:  ftll  ir.  1572.  is  Ae  irax  swnrv^;  H--V 
iaa'L     '^-rf-jiri  B^dLwar.  --j*  wnif-'i  of  William  the  i?ller.:.  !ki«  iii 


ITALY. 

An  Italian  BiM'oOTipaical  Anr.nal  \s  c-^zTii  bj  ta*  Minister  of  Pablk 
l!Wtncr;';r  -     Tne  trs:  v./um^.  for  1?«53.  vu  iv^^i  at  Taiin  la*i  mr 
pp.  II  I.  S?4. 

Tto  i-n^  .TtaEt  works  ha^e  b^n  pV*-Iishe4  at  Roaie  in  relation  to  the 
Greek  Cnircfa  :  on*  U  a  h:'»t')r7     n  *rrr»'£!  of  th*  Cvaacil  of  Florence 
br  the  Ivre-il  cir.^  M>:Jl3.  rp.  vi.  5«2 :  the  other,  by  Pitra.  is  on  tlie 
Riizory  a:,  i  M  r:»i=:rrr.3  of  :L-r  Greek  C^aon  Law.  ril.  i,  to  sixth  cen- 
tUTT.  4:o.  r.p.  ivi,  ?^o. 

B.  Lji*>^d:-rj.  D?'^^««  FiUwyJiz  Rjsinnale.    VoL  I.    Propedentica.    Firenze 
1864.     l^T,  ?.  pp.  39.>.    Vii-:.  M olinari.  La  RloeoSa  e;  la  Tiu  di  Alfonso 
Tes'-a.     PjTTLi.  l-*i4.  pp.  14'.L 

G.  Filirzieri.  The  Scifi\f.t  of  Letr'iiction.     Florence. 

P .  E  -.  I  if. •  - '  I  i  :i : : : : .  St:n^.  -iti  Com  'fit  hnliaiu.  Vol .  I .  Firenze  ,1^64. 

L.  B^ r ^. <j  •:*  E.em f.tf  'ief'' i  Mtt- tfi*ia.  del  Beii^.     Firenze .     1  td4. 

Mi.T-..  P'-ifkcim.  Mit- ■Ji^i'.'.i  (Ui!a  MorijU.     Palermo.     IS&L 

The  y-'z-j'.e  iivf?  a  s:;mxary  ab  ■::  public  edacation  in  Italv :  out  of 
a  ponu!a:i:'n  -^f  21.977.334.  there  ar-?  16.999.701  who  can  not  read  ;  7.889- 
2i?  m-r..  ar:i  9.110.463  worLe.i.  M  .^re  particularlv.  out  of  everv  thou- 
saii'J  24i'*To  m:*n  anl  115-S7  women  can  read  and  write  ;  the  rest  cAn 
either  n>:  rea  I  or  wT::e  a:  al!.  '.'r  or.'.y  write  their  names. 

Th?  K  -s::v3l  of  I^inre  wa«  obsen-**!  at  Florence.  May  14,  with  impos- 
ing cerera-'iiirrs.  nf  the  statue  r^i^a.-tr-i  to  his  mera»»rT.  the  jfollowin;^  so 
courit  is  jrivrn  :  **  The  c^.-Io-isal  statu-.-  of  the  great  Florentine  poet,  who 
wa.s  also  a  'lii^tinzuished  soljitrr  an!  .siatesman,  wh<jse  genius  has  exer- 
cised so  jrreat  an  iLfinem.'e  on  his  -.'nintrr.  and  of  whose  fame  Italy  is  so 
justly  and  er.tLiisiastically  pro;:d.  is  the  work  of  Rcilptor  Pazzi.  of  Ra- 
venna, the  rofnge  and  death-place  of  Dante.  Its  he"^ht  is  5  G8  UK'tres, 
and  it  stai.  is  upon  a  lofty  pedestal,  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, desi^f:*".- 1  by  Luigi  del  Sarto.  Aro'iud  it  four  I-'oils  guard  as  mai  v 
shieMs.  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  tlie  fwiir  principal  of  th  • 
poet's  minor  works.  On  the  front,  in  the  centre.  ;ir«'  the  arms  of  Rump. 
as  the  capital  of  Italy.  Those  of  all  the  principal  It.dian  cities  are  al^.i 
sculptur»^d  upon  the  monument,  to  the  cost  of  whi«;h  ull  those  cities  ha\e 
contributed.  Their  assemblage  there  is  with  reference  to  the  union  of 
the  It;ilian  Htates  into  one  country  having  bee  i  f.Tescen  b}'  the  poet. 
Various  oiher  allegorical  devices  and  four  bas-reliefs  of  scenes  in  iV.o 
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JDivina  Commedia  adorn  the  base  of  the  statue,  which  as  jet  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  of  closely  examining.  The  inscription  is  as  brief 
and  simple  as  possible  :  *  To  Dante  Alighieri ;  Italy,  MDCCCLXV/  " 

GREECE. 

J.  P.  Kokkonis  died  at  Athens,  Oct.  10.  He  edited  several  classical 
works. 

An  extended  Life  of  President  Capodistrias,  by  Dr.  Karl  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,  has  been  published  in  Germany. 

Charelampos  Metaxos,  a  noted  writer  on  medical  topics,  died  recently 
At  Cephalonia. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

Professor  Carl  Axel  Torren,  late  Pastor  of  the  Unirersity  of  Upsala, 
has  written  a  work  on  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  arguing  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  church  in  relation  to  the  state. 

The  library  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Strongnaes,  Sweden,  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  contained  a  great  number  of  Scandinavian  anti- 
quities, valuable  manuscripts  and  rare  books,  which  came  from  the  pil- 
lage of  the  convents  of  Bohemia  and  of  Moldavia  during  the  thirty  years' 
war. 


RUSSIA. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  reports  that  55,000,000  of  the  Russians 
belong  to  the  Greek  Church ;  1,600,000 are  Protestants  ;  2,800.000  Cath- 
olics ;  500,000  Armenians ;  1,450,000  Jews  ;  5,700,000  Mohammedans ; 
500,000  heathen  in  Siberia. 

A  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  the  Servian  Literature,  by  Danitschits, 
has  been  published  at  Belgrade  in  3  vols.,  for  17  Thalers, 

The  Press  in  Russia, — The  new  press  law  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  and  will  probably  be  shortly  sanctioned  by  the 
Emperor  prior  to  promulgation .  The  chief  clauses  are  as  follows :  '  *  The 
censorship  is  abolished  upon  all  books  containing  more  than  ten  sheets  of 
printed  matter  ;  also  upon  all  newspapers,  magazines,  and  periodical 
publications  the  editors  of  which  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  system  of 
warnings. 

**  A  journal  will  be  suppressed  after  three  warnings.  ThL>  first  two  will 
be  given  by  the  Administration,  but  the  third  must  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Senate.  The  Government  reserves  to  itself  in  addition  the  right  of 
prosecuting  the  delinquents  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  they  will 
in  that  case  have  to  submit  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury." 

MEXICO  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

There  was  published  in  1858  at  Mexico,  the  first  volume  of  a  Coleuion 
de  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  Mexico,  by  Joaquin  Garcia  Icarbalceta, 
800  pp.  cliii,  544.     910. 

The  Impressa  Evangelical  in  P  rtuguese,  is  the  first  evangelical  paper 
publisheci  in  Brazil.  It  began  to  be  issued  Nov.  19,  1864.  It  contains 
doctrinal  and  exegetical  essays,  expositions  of  Protestant  doctrine  and 
church  news.  A.  Monod's  Lucia  is  translated  in  it.  It  has  been  well 
received  by  the  other  journals,  and  by  the  public,  andpromises  to  be  a 
useful  work.    The  chief  Catholic  journal  of  Brazil  is  7%e  Cro»  (A  Cnix) 
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published  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  every  Sunday.     It  has  been  in  existence  fot 
four  years,  and  is  thoroughly  Papal ;  '*  without  the  Pope,  no  Christendom.'* 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA^ 

The  work  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins  of  Boston,  on  Tuscan  Sculptort 
(2  vols.  London,)  elicits  high  praises  from  the  English  critical  journals. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  says,  that  its  "  criticisms  are  singularly  fair, 
showing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  a  just  appreciation  ot 
the  merits  of  the  different  schools."  It  deserves  even  higher  encomiums. 
tt  is  a  work  of  thorough  study,  bringing  to  light  many  nezlected  points. 
The  illustrations  are  very  beautiful,  and  made  from  the  drawings  of  Mr. 
Perkins  himself.     We  ought  to  have  an  American  edition  of  this  work. 

Profv  James  R.  Boyd,  already  favorably  known  as  the  author  of  a  Memoir 
of  Doddridge,  and  editor  of  English  Poets,  Kanes*  Elements,  etc.,  will  soon 
publish  Tki  Household  New  Testament^  on  the  basis  of  the  Family  Expos- 
itor, by  Philip  Doddridge,  D.  D.,  and  of  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
by  Conybeare  and  Howson.  With  copious  supplementary  annotations, 
drawn  from  Wordsworth,  Alford,  Vaughan,  Ellicott,  D.  Brown,  J.  Brown, 
Kitto,  and  other  recent  authors.  Such  a  work,  we  need  hot  add.  is 
greatly  needed.  The  one  published  by  the  Tract  Society  is  very  good, 
but  the  notes  are  too  brief.  Prof.  Boyd  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  task 
he  has  in  hand,  and  wo  are  confident  he  will  prepare  a  work  that  will  be 
both  pt^pular  and  useflil.  Just  such  a  work  our  own  Publishing  Commit- 
tee ought  to  bring  out.  They  could  not  add  a  better  book,  in  our  judg* 
ment,  to  the  list  of  excellent  works  they  are  now  issuing.  We  have 
examined  the  plan,  and  in  part  the  execution  of  Prof.  Boyd*s  *'  House- 
hold New  Testament,"  and  we  give  it  our  cordial  commendation. 
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Tins  namber  closes  the  third  volame  of  the  New  Series  of  this 
Review,  the  seventh  of  the  American  Theological  Review ^  and  the 
fourteenth  of  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly.  While  the  American 
Presbyterian  and  Theological  Beview  is  the  organ  of  no  denomin- 
ation or  school,  it  is  yet  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  this  country.  Many  of  its  contributors,  how- 
ever, are  distinguished  and  honored  members  of  otber  c(HiunuBioD& 
Its  relations  to  the  denomination  whose  distinotive  name  it  bears, 
gives  it  a  strong  claim  on  the  patronage  and  sympAthy  of  iti 
Ministry  and  Churches.  While  the  circulation  of  the  Review  is 
fair,  it  is  still  not  sufficient,  especially  since  the  cost  of  publishing 
it  has  doubled,  to  enable  the  publisher  to  give  it  that  superior  ex- 
ternal appearance  to  which  its  inteUectual  character  and  its  position 
entitle  it  It  has  no  fund  to  support  it  It  asks  no  aid  from  the 
church  or  from  individuals.  It  has  been  sustained}  during  oar 
great  War  and  under  greatly  increased  expenses,  withovt  advancing 
the  price  of  it.  The  addition  of  500  names  to  its  subeoription  list 
would  afford  the  Editors  some  compensation  for  their  services,  and 
warrant  the  Publisher  in  ^ving  it  a  new  and  greatly  improved 
appearance.  Will  not  the  friends  of  sound  learning — ^the  Ministers 
and  Elders  and  intelligent  Layman  of  the  large,  wealthy,  and 
educated  denomination  which  its  represents  among  the  Reviews  of 
the  land — interest  themselves  to  secure  them !  Is  not  the  present 
a  fitting  time  for  an  eff^t  to  extend  the  circulation  and  infliienoe 
of  such  a  Review  t 

The  January  number  will  begin  a  new  volume.  Please  send  in 
your  subscriptions  at  an  early  day.  The  terms  will  be  $  5,00  to 
those  who  pay  in  advance. 

We  have  for  sale  two  complete  sets  (all  that  can  be  had)  of 
the  American  Theological  Review^  and  the  same  of  the  Predfyterian 
Quarterly,  The  price  of  the  former,  (1859-65)  substantially  bound, 
is  $23  :  of  the  latter  (1852-65)  is  $38.  Only  a  few  sets  of  the 
New  Series  (63-65)  remain.  Price,  substantially  bound,  $  10,  or, 
including  subscription  for  1866,  $  12,  or  in  nuipbers,  $  10,50. 

Address  Box  1,383  P.  O.,  New  York. 

J.  M.  SHERWOOD,  Publisher. 

Nbw  Toiul,  October  2,  1S65. 
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Act.  I.— DEMONUCAL  POSSESSIONS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
B7  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkiks,  Northampton,  Mam. 

If  we  except  the  somewhat  doubtful  case  of  the  "  woman 
who  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity"  (Luke  xiii.  11-16)  we  have  only 
six  cases  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  our  Lord  of  persoDB 
whose  symptoms  of  disease  are  brou^^ht  to  our  view,  and  out 
of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  expelled  demons.  There  were  iih 
deed  an  unknown  multitude  ot  this  class  whom  he  relieved  of 
their  wretchedness.  But  they  are  mentioned  only  in  general 
terms — in  the  gross  ;  not  the  least  clue  is  given  to  any  peculiar- 
ities of  their  personal  condition  except  that  they  were  demon- 
ized— Matt.  iv.  24  ;  viii.  16  ;  xv.  22.  Mark  i.  32,  34,  39  ;  xvi. 
9.  Luke  vi.  18  :  vii.  21 ;  viii.  2.  In  forming  our  judgment  of 
their  peculiar  affliction,  we  are  therefore  necessarily  confined 
to  these  six  cases,  and  their  attendant  circumstances.  They 
furnish  the  only  matter-of-fact  data  upon  which  we  can  proceed 
while  investigating  this  controverted  subject. 

The  first  case  which  we  shall  note  is  that  of  a  man  who  was 
mute — Matt.  ix.  32.  Luke  xi.  14.  The  word  translated  "  dumb" 
means,  rather,  dec/,  causing  one  to  be  dumb.  [Kcocpoff^  Wahl.] 
No  peculiarity  is  exhibited  in  his  case,  except  that  he  had  this 
infirmity,  and  that  he  was  demonized. 

Another  sufferer  is  described  as  "  one  demonized,  blind  and; 
dumb,"  i.e.,  a  blind  deaf-mute — Matt.  xii.  22. 

Another,  called  in  our  version  "a  lunatic" — Matt,  xvji.  15. 
— was  also  a  deaf-mute. — Mark  ix,  17,  25.    The  etymplogy  of 
the  word  used  by  Matthew — (re\i7Kiar5^£rflfi— corresponds  to 
that  of  our  word  "  lunatic/'  and  signifies  liieraUy  ^^^cted  by 
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tbe  moon,"  or  "  moon-struck."  In  use,  however,  the  word  does 
not  mean  "to  be  afflicted  with  insanity,"  as  the  word  "luna- 
tic" does,  but,  with  epilepsy,  which  was  then  supposed  to  in- 
crease in  violence  with  the  increase  of  the  moon.  [Wahl, 
Bloomfield.]  The  symptoms  of  the  case,  also,  decidedly  indi- 
cate the  same  disease  ;  for  the  sufferer  is  said  to  have  fallen 
down  wallowing,  foaming,  gnashing  his  teeth,  and  pining  away ; 
oft  times  falling  into  the  fire,  and  oft-times  into  the  water. 
He  was  evidently  a  deaf-mute,  and  an  epileptic.  He  is  also 
represented  as  demonized,  and,  which  is  of  special  importance, 
was  recognized  as  such  by  our  Lord,  and  in  express  terms. 

Another,  was  a  man  in  the  sj^nagogue  of  Capernaum  who 
fell  down  in  convulsions,  evidently  epileptic  —  Mark  i.  26. 
Luke  iv.  35.  The  word  rendered  "  had  torn" — anapacfG^xr— 
"properly  signifies ^o^ear,  to Zacera^e;  but  here, and  in  Luke  ix. 
39,  it  signifies  to  h'ing  on  violent  convulsions  and  spasms,  such 
as  accompany  epilepsy."  [Bloomfield,  Wahl.]  This  man  is 
represented  as  not  only  epileptic,  but  as  "  having  a  spirit  oi 
an  unclean  demon."  He  was  also  recognized  by  our  Lord  ai 
demonized. 

The  two  remaining  cases  are  recorded  in  Matt.  viii.  28-32. 
Mark  v.  1-19.  Luke  viii,  27-39.  The  suflFerers  are  described 
as  two  men  "  demonized  ;"  and  were  recognized  as  such  by 
Christ.  The  description  given  of  their  behavior,  shows  plainly 
that  they  were  raving  maniacs.  In  their  cases,  however,  no 
bodily  disease  was  manifested ;  whatever  there  might  have 
been  which  was  latent. 

Thus,  of  all  the  individual  cases  on  record,  two  were  deaf- 
mutes,  one  of  whom  was  also  blind  ;  two  were  epileptics,  one 
of  whom  was  also  a  deaf-mute  ;  and  two  were  afflicted  with 
the  worst  form  of  insanity. 

Properly  speaking,  epileptics  are  not  insane.  Yet,  when 
the  attacks  are  severe  and  of  frequent  occurrence,  they  invari- 
ably induce  more  or  less  of  mental  imbeciUty.  In  four  cases 
out  of  the  six,  therefore,  the  minds  of  the  demonized  persons 
were  affected.  Of  the  epileptic,  whose  case  is  stated  by  Matr 
thcw  and  Mark,  it  is  said,  "  the  child  was  cured,!'  etc. — Matt. 
xvii.  18  ;  and  also  that  he  had  been  subject  to  such  attacks 
"from  childhood,"  [Ttaidio^ev,  English  translation,  "of  a 
child,"]  ;  i.e.,  while  yet  a  child  and  onwards — Mark  ix.  21. 
He  had  therefore  passed  what  we  call  the  age  of  childhood ; 
and  was  a  young  man,  grown,  or  nearly  grown.  [On  the  lati- 
tude of  the  word  7rai(T  which  is  here  used,  see  Wahl  and  refer- 
ences ;  particularly  Acts  xx.  9,12.]  Consequently  he  had  been 
epileptic  for  years  ;  the  fits  had  been  of  frequent  occurrence, 
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and  were  certainly  severe.    So  that  we  are  justified,  on  patho- 
logical grounds,  in  regarding  his  intellect  as  seriously  impaired. 

JFudfifingfrom  the  violence  of  his  attack, and  from  his  probable 
age,  the  same  seems  to  have  been  the  mental  condition  of  the 
demoniac  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum. 

Thus  it  appears  from  the  several  cases  cited,  all  our  materi- 
als for  judgment,  that  all  demoniacs  suffered  from  bodily  racd- 
ady  ;  or  from  bodily  infirmity  ;  or  from  infirmity  or  malady  of 
mind  ;  or  from  all. 

It  does  by  no  means  follow,  however,  that  all  persons  af- 
flicted with  bodily  infirmities  or  diseases,  or  even  that  all  those 
afflicted  with  diseases,  by  which  the  mental  faculties  are  usually 
wewkened,  were  demoniacs.  A  person  may  have  been  blind, 
yet  no  demoniac.  A  person  mav  have  been  deaf  and  dumb, 
yet  no  demoniac.  A  person  may  have  been  epileptic  and  con- 
Bequently  imbecile,  yet  no  demoniac.  A  person  may  have 
been  a  demoniac,  yet  neither  blind,  nor  deaf,  nor  epileptic,  nor 
subject  to  any  other  bodily  ailment  apparent  to  an  observer. 
This  was  true  of  the  madmen  among  the  tombs.  Nothing  of 
the  sort  appears  from  the  description  given. 

In  regard  to  the  bodily  affections  which  have  been  brought 
to  view  as  pertaining  to  persons  demonized,  we  have  positive 
testimony  that  they  also  pertained  to  persons  not  demonized. 
This  testimony  we  cite. 

A  man  deaf  and  dumb  wasbroup:ht  to  our  Lord  to  be  relieved 
of  his  infirmity — Mark  vii.  32-37.  [On  the  words  "had  an 
impediment  in  his  speech'*  as  signifying  inability  to  speak,  or 
dumbness,  see  Bloomfield  on  the  passage.]  If  we  except,  as 
we  should,  the  words,  so  full  of  meaning,  "  looking  up  to  hea- 
ven he  sighed,"  the  only  means  employed  were,  the  touch  and 
the  words,  **  Be  opened."  Not  the  least  intimation  does  the 
narrator  give,  either  by  words  uttered  by  our  Lord,  or  by  his 
own  words,  that  the  man  was  a  demoniac.  Sufficient  eviaence 
exist  that  he  was  not. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  those  who  were  blind  were  always  demo- 
niacs. The  two  blind  men  to  whom  our  Saviour  gave  light  in 
a  house — Matt,  ix  :  28  ;  the  two  to  whom  he  gave  sight  m  the 
highway,  xx.  30  ;  the  blind  man  of  Bethsaida — Mark  viii.  22  ; 
the  man  who  was  blind  from  his  birth — John  ix.  1  :  no  one  of  • 
them  was  called  a  demoniac  ;  and,  we  may  add,  all  of  them 
were  in  their  right  minds.  Besides,  we  are  expressly  informed 
(Luke  vii.  21)  that "  many  that  were  blind"  were  not  demonized. 
The  evangelist,  a  physician  too,  expressly  discriminates  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  the  afflicted;  showing  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, to  be  blind  was  one  thing,  "to  have  an  evu  spirit,"  another. 
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Tl)e  same  distinction  is  also  made,  the  same  difference  as^ 
sertod,  by  the  same  writer  and  in  the  same  sentence,  between 

Eer^ns  having  otlicr  **  infirmities  and  plagues''  and  persons 
aving  "  evil  spirits." 

Matthew  also  (iv.  24)  is  careful  to  make  the  same  discrimi- 
nation between  epileptics  [English  translation,  "lunatics"]  and 
demoniacs  ;  and  also  between  "  sick  people  taken  with  divert 
diseases  and  torments"  on  the  one  hand,  and  "  those  who  were 
demonized"  on  the  other.  Ho  also  makes  the  same  distinction 
again  ;  when,  in  one  breath,  he  speaks  of  *'  those  that  were  de- 
monized "  and  of  those  '*  that  were  sick  ;"  viii.  16.  So,  too,  Mark 
distinguished  from  each  other  "  all  that  were  diseased  and  them 
that  were  demonized — i.  32.  When  our  Lord  sent  forth  the 
Twelve  to  preach,  he  gave  them  power  to  do  two  distinct 
things  ;  the  one  **  to  heal  sicknesses  ;"  the  other,  **  to  cast  out 
demons" — Matt.  x.  1,  8  ;  Mark  iii.  15.  Again,  (Luke  iv.  40,  41) 
they  who  were  "sick  with  divers  diseases" and  the  "  many  out 
of  whom  came  demons"  are  spoken  of  as  different  persons.  The 
same  distinction  is  yet  again  made  by  Luke,  vi.  17, 18,Hndvii.  21. 
Thus  repeatedly  and  carefully  did  "the  beloved  physician" 
take  pains  to  state  that,  in  his  judgment,  to  be  afflicted  with 
bodily  disease  was  not  the  same  thing  as  to  be  demonized. 

Indeed,  so  marked,  so  peculiar,  so  explicit  is  the  langunga 
used  by  the  sacred  writers  upon  this  subject,  so  uniformly  and 
repeatedly  do  they  place  common  cases  of  bodily  malady  in 
antithetical  juxtaposition  with  demoniacal  cases,  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  aware  that  the  occasional  coincidence  of 
symptoms  might  cause  the  two  to  be  confounded  ;  and  there- 
fore to  have  framed  their  words  purposely,  precisely,  most  ex- 
actly and  fittingly  to  prevent  it. 

In  this  connection,  a  particular  incident  claims  our  notice. 
In  his  commission  to  Ihe  Seventy,  our  Lord  said,  "Heal  the 
sick,"  Luke  X.  9  ;  but  not  a  word  about  relieving  demoniacs. 
The  disciples  went  forth.  They  "  returned  with  joy,  saying, 
*  Lord,  even  the  demons  are  subject  to  us  through  thy  name  1 
Evidently  they  did  not  understand  the  letter  of  their  commis- 
sion as  tiius  empowering  them.  They  considered  it  as  reach- 
ing only  to  natural  diseases  ;  and  unexpectedly  found  them- 
selves possessed  of  powers  not  delegated.  Therefor^their  joy 
and  surprise  ;  and  therefore  our  Lord  treated  their  surprise  as 
natural,  and  their  construction  of  his  commission  as  a  cv^rrect 
one.  \ 

All  of  which  things  show  that  **  to  heal  sicknesses  and  Vto 
cast  out  demons,"  (as  it  had  been  expressed  in  the  apostJSs. 
commission,)  were  not  synonymous.    That  is,  natural  disease  ^ 
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ttnd  demoniacal  inffliction  were  not  svnonvmons.  The  words  of 
exclamation  npon  this  occasion,  and  such  language  as  we  nave 
just  quoted  from  the  evangelists  tliemselves,  are  perfectly 
inconceivable,  and  never  could  have  been  used  by  honest  men, 
but  upon  the  supposition  that  many  persons  who  were  sick 
were  not  demoniacs. 

From  all  which  it  appears,  that  however  demonized  persons 
may  have  been  aflSicted  with  bodily  diseases  or  infirmities,  the 
ttiere  presence  of  these  did  not  constitute  them  demoniacs ; 
that  their  being  demonized  was  something  superadded  to  their 
being  sick,  or  in  any  particular  impotent ;  that  it  was  some- 
thing beside  either  of  these  ;  that  it  was  something  more  than 
either.  The  demonized  may  have  been  afflicted  bodily ;  but 
hundreds  and  thousands,  afflicted  bodily,  were  not  demonized. 
The  bodily  affliction  and  the  demoniacal  were  not  the  same. 
Though  the  former  may  have  been  caused  by  the  latter,  still 
they  were  not  the  same. 

In  other  words,  all  demoniacs  were  persons  afflicted  in  some 
other  way  or  ways,  than  by  natural  bodily  disease  or  infirmi- 
ties. Such  is  the  plain  import  of  the  language  employed  by 
the  memoirists  of  our  Lord.  To  construe  it  otherwise,  is  to  do 
it  violence. 

Let  ur*  take  another  stand-point.  We  have  noticed  that  four 
out  of  the  six  cases  recorded  were  cases  of  mental  malady  ; 
two  being  cases  of  imbecility,  immediately  induced  by  epi- 
lepsy ;  and  two  of  unmistakable  insanity  without  apparent 
physical  cause.  If  now,  in  all  cases  reported  of  a  novel  and 
mysterious  disease,  two-thirds  were  reported  as  developing 
insanity  ;  and  if,  of  the  other  third  we  knew  only  that  the  bod- 
ily disease  was  present,  we  should  be  justified  in  believing  that 
the  mental  irialady  was  present  also.  We  might  also  reason- 
ably judge  that  it  was  a  characteristic  of  the  disease.  So,  in 
the  absence  of  all  other  light,  we  can  hardly  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  presumption,  or  of  weak  logic,  when  we  conclude 
that  the  two  other  of  the  six  demoniacs  whose  cases  are  re- 
ported (the  mute  and  the  blind)  were  also  either  mentally  in- 
firm or  insane.  Nor  could  we  be  censured  as  rash,  should  we 
Btill  further  conclude  from  the  same  premise,  demoniacal  afTec- 
tion,  that  all  others  thus  afflicted  were  either  imbeciles  or  in- 
sane. But  we  have  other  light ;  and  therefore  are  not  left  to 
inferences. 

"  John,"  said  our  Saviour,  "  came  neither  eating  nor  drink- 
ing; and  they  pay.  He  hath  a  demon,"  Matt.  ii.  18.  Paror 
phrase  :  ''  John  came  forward  as  a  teacher  and  prophet, 
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[Bloorofield.]  abstemious  and  unsocial  in  bia  habits  of  life 
— Matt.  iii.  4  ;  Luke  i,  80 — ^and  people  say,  He  is  beside  him- 
self  having  a  demon."  Our  Lord's  meaning  is,  that  John  being 
thus  eccentric,  people  who  rejected  his  teachings  and  his  pro- 
phecies of  the  Messiah's  approach  and  presence  justified  them* 
selves  by  allep:ing  his  haoits  as  evidence  of  a  distempered 
mind  induced  by  a  demon.  If  mental  aberration — and  surely 
in  this  instance  it  could  not  have  been  bodily  disease — if  men- 
tal aberration  was  not  insinuated  and  even  charged  by  the 
phrase  "  he  hath  a  demon/'  it  could  have  had  no  force.  In- 
deed  this  idea  is  naturally  and  uniformly  conveyed  to  all  who 
read  the  passage  ;  to  careful  commentators  and  to  common 
readers.  Doddridge  paraphrases  it  thus  :  **  He  acts  like  a  wild 
distracted  demoniac  whom  an  evil  spirit  drives  from  the  soci* 
oty  of  men."  Lange  says,  I.  209,  "  a  demon  of  melancholy." 
Indeed  we  believe  tliat  this  interpretation  is  not  controverted 
by  any  one  ;  not  even  by  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  li^ 
eral  demoniacal  possession.  But  that  upon  which  we  lay  stress 
is  this  :  that  in  this  instance  our  Saviour  used  this  phrase  aa 

froperly  signifying  a  person  aiBictcd  with  distemper  of  mind, 
n  other  words,  that  he  plainly  signified  that  deuionized  pe^ 
sons  were  of  unsound  mind  ;  that  mental  malady  of  some  sort 
was  a  distinctive  feature  of  their  condition  ;  that  it  was  a  part 
at  least  of  their  affliction. 

Again  :  Notice  in  its  connections  the  expression  of  our  Lord's 
kindred,  **He  is  beside  himself" — Mark  lii.  21.  [Corap.  the 
Greek  verbs  in  2  Cor.  v.  13.]  The  reason  given  in  the  thir- 
tieth verse  for  our  Saviour's  arp;ument  and  warning,  viz:  "Be- 
cause they  said,  he  hath  an  unclean  spirit,"  seems  to  comprise 
alike  the  allegations  of  his  kindred  and  of  the  scribes  ;  the  lat- 
ter comnirHng  with  the  former,  but  under  a  different  form  of 
expression.  As  if  the  scribes  had  said,  **  Not  only,  as  you  say, 
is  he  beside  himself,  having  an  unclean  spirit,  but  he  is  so  far 
beside  himself  that,  in  our  opinion,  he  has  the  prince  of  evil 
spirits,  the  prince  of  the  demons."  Thus,  in  this  case  also,  we 
find  that  if  one  was  supposed  to  be  demonized,  he  was  also  sup- 
posed, popularly,  to  be  more  or  less  insane.  **  To  be  beside 
one's  self,  and  **  to  bo  demonized"  were  phrases  used  inter- 
changeably ;  not  as  synonyms,  but  each  as  mdicating  the  other. 
Whether  the  people  of  the  day  were  right  or  wrong  in  their 
notions  about  demoniacal  influence,  this  interchange  of  terms 
reveals  the  important  fact  that  all  persons  whom  they  cnlled 
demoniacs  were  insane^  or  were  considered  so. 

To  the  captious  Jews,  his  personal  enemies,  our  Lord  said  in 
the  temple,  John  vii.  14-20,  '*  Why  go  ye  about  to  kill  me  V 
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The  people,  the  multitade,  who  had  no  designs  on  his  life,  and 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  plots  of  their  rulers,  were  indignant 
at  what  they  thought  a  groundless  and  infamous  charge. 
**Thou  hast  a  demon  I"  they  exclaimed,  "  who  goeth  about  to 
kill  thee?"  In  other  words,  as  the  circumstances  plainly  show, 
"  You  are  out  of  your  senses  I  No  sane  man  would  have  said 
Buch  a  thing  !"     [Bloomfield,  Ol8hau^*en  T.  449,  Dodd.,  Scott.] 

On  another  occasion,  when  not  able  to  answer  his  pungent 
words,  they  had  recourse  to  reviling,  the  Jews  said  to  Christ, 
"Say  we  not  well  that  .  .  .  thou  hast  a  demon  ?"  If  this 
expression  implied  that  he  talked  like  one  beside  himself, 
then  it  suited  their  evident  purpose  of  turning  the  edge 
of  his  words.  Otherwise,  it  was  silly  and  answered  no  pur- 
pose. Our  Saviour,  understanding  and  accepting  their  words 
as  implicating  his  sanity,  answered  accordingly  ;  first  simply 
denying  the  charge,  and  then  adding, "  but,"  i.e.  on  the  contrary, 
"  I  honor  my  Father."  As  if  he  had  said,  "  this  is  'proof  that 
I  am  not  insane,  for  it  is  what  no  insane  man,  no  demoniac 
would  do.  .  .  .  Verily,  verily,"  he  continued,  **I  say  unto 
you,  if  a  man  keep  my  saying  he  shall  never  see  death." 
**  Now,"  they  replied,  "  we  hmw  that  thou  hast  a  demon  ; " 
metining  most  obviously,  "  You  have  now  said  a  thing  so  ab- 
surd, 90  preposterous,  as  is  proof  positive  that  you  are  beside 
yourself — John  viii.  48-52. 

Afterwards,  they  said  ascain  of  Christ — **He  hath  a  demon 
and  is  mad" — John  x.  10, 20. ;  showing,  beyond  question,  that, 
in  their  opinion,  any  one  having  a  demon  was  of  course  insane  ; 
but  also  showing  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  two  things,  though 
occurring  together,  were  diiferent — the  one  effect,  the  other 
cause.  Evidently,  the  two  phrases  can  not,  thus  conjoined, 
have  the  same  meaning,  can  not  be  understood  as  importing 
the  same  identical  affliction  ;  unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  the 
writer  to  have  made  use  of  a  gross  tautology — a  tautology  so 
gross  as  to  expose  himself  .ju:*tly  to  the  charge  of  a6sen^mind- 
edness,  at  the  very  least.  [Olshausen  I.  449.] 

It  was  thus — implying  insanity — that  the  phrase  "he  has  a 
demon"  was  popularly  used  and  understood.  It  was  in  this 
sense  that  our  Saviour  used  it,  understood  it,  and  in  his  replies^ 
accepted  it.  It  comprehended  all  shades  of  mental  malady: 
melancholy,  as  when  applied  to  John  the  B.iptist ;  imbecilitv, 
as  in  the  case  of  epileptics;  confusion,  incongruity,  and  ab- 
surdity of  ideas,  as  in  the  instances  of  its  application  to  Christ ; 
or  raving  madness,  as  in  the  case  of  the  men  among  the  tombs. 

The  facts  thus  developed  are  : 
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1.  That  all  demoniacs  were  affected  with  organic  infirmities, 
or  with  bodily  diseases  ;  for  where,  as  in  the  cases  oi  the  Gad- 
arene  demoniacs,  bodily  disease  was  not  apparent,  it  was  pa- 
thologically and  physiologically  indicated. 

2.  That,  as  many  subjects  of  bodily  afflictions  were  not  de- 
moniacs, the  affliction  of  demoniacs  was  not  that  of  the  body 
only,  but  something  more.  Being  sick  or  infirm  was  not  the 
9ame  thing  as  being  demonized. 

3.  That  all  demoniacs  were  also  afflicted  with  mental  in- 
firmity, or  with  some  measure  of  insanity  ;  for  that  the  two  of 
whom  no  mental  disorder  is  signified — the  mute  demoniac  and 
the  blind — were  also  afflicted  with  some  kind  of  mental  difsesae, 
we  justly  argue  from  the  facts  that  all  other  known  cases  toere^ 
and  that  our  Lord  himself  spake  of  demoniacal  affections  a» 
uniformly  involving  malady  of  mind. 

The  question  now  arises :  Was  being  demonized  the  aame 
as  being  afflicted  with  mentiil  ailment,  or  was  it  as  distinct 
from  the  latter  as  it  was  from  bodily  ailment? 

The  Jews,  as  we  have  just  seen,  believed  it  to  be  distinct: 
just  as  fever  is  distinct  from  delirium.  But,  as  the  opinion  of 
the  Jews  is  itself  no  authority,  we  bring  our  enquiry  to  anoth- 
er oracle.  We  will  not  appeal  to  the  belief  of  the  Evangelists 
themselves,  as  authority  ;  nor  to  their  infallibility  as  inspired 
writers.  We  prefer  to  meet  on  their  own  ground — not  as 
challengers  but  as  associate  co-workers — those  who  deny  or 
doubt  their  inspiration.  We  will  not  even  claim  that  the 
Evangelists  were  competent  jud^res  in  the  case.  We  claim 
for  them  only  that  they  were  honest,  competent,  and  therefore 
trustworthy,  narrators  of  facts  ;  and  upon  this  ground  cite 
their  testimon3\ 

Throughout  their  narratives,  they  speak  of  demons  as  con- 
cerned in  the  afflictions  of  all  persons — whether  tho:«e  brought 
to  view  or  others — whom  they  call  demonized.  The  words 
had  a  meaning  ;  and  it  is  important  that  we  apprehend  that 
meaning  correctly. 

The  two  Greek  words  daipicov  and  dai^oviov — whence  our 
word  "  demon" — are  synonymous  ;  and  are  the  words  almost 
always  employed  to  represent  the  agents — real  or  imaginary 
^ — in  the  alllictions  we  are  considering.  These  words,  in  the 
iCJospels,  are  uniformly  translated  **  devil"  in  our  version. 
Wrongly,  however  ;  for  the  representation  of  the  Bible  is  that 
there  is  but  one  devil — for  which  the  Greek  had  a  different 
word,  6ia(ioXo(T — while  demons  are  represented  as  being  in- 
numerable.   By  the  word  ''  demon"  was  meant  on  immaierial^ 
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mteUigefd  being.  Thus  when  it  is  said — Math,  viii,  16 — ^"  they 
brought  unto  him  many  that  were  demonized,"  it  ia  added — 
"  he  cast  out  the  spirits  by  his  word."  As  the  class  of  d?mon8, 
or  spirits,  usually  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  are  repre- 
sented as  being  engaged  in  an  evil  work,  they  were  evidently 
evil  spirits.  Accordingly,  they  are  sometimes  cjdled  "evil 
spirits;*'  "wicked  spirits;"  "unclean  spirits;"  "foul  spirits;" 
i.  e.  depraved  and  malignant.  It  is  immaterial  to  our  purpose, 
to  enquire  whether  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  spirits  of 
&llen  angels,  or  of  deceased  men  ;  or,  in  what  sense  or  senses 
the  heathen  Greek  writers  used  the  word  ;  or,  what  they 
thought  about  the  agency  of  demons. 

By  persons  represented  as  demonized,  bv  the  writers  whom 
we  do  cite — we  use  this  word  *  demonized"  instead  of  the  cir- 
cuitous phrase  in  our  version, "  possessed  of  a  demon,"  because 
it  better  corresponds  to  the  Greek — by  persons  represented 
as  demonized,  were  meant  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  in 
some  way  under  the  control,  or  mastery,  of  evil  spirits.  The 
same  thing  is  meant  by  the  phrase.^,  "  hath  a  demon  ;"  "  is 
vexed  with  a  demon  ;"  "  hath  an  unclean  spirit."  The  writers 
of  our  Saviour's  memoirs  uniformly  represent  that  this  was 
the  case,  and  that  to  tins  demoniacal  presence  and  power  were 
to  be  attributed  the  exasperation  and  continuance — if  not  the 
origin— in  certain  individuals,  of  bodily  and  mental  mal'<uiies. 
Waiving  all  questions  pertaining  to  their  official  authority  as 
sacred  writers,  and  waiving  the  question  whether  in  snch  rep- 
resentations, they  only  adopted  the  phraseology  of  a  popular 
BQperstition  ;  we  reduce  and  simplify  our  task  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  facts  presented  ;  claiming  only,  as  we  have  already 
said,  that  our  witnesses  are  competent  and  reliable.  Do  the 
/ads  show,  that  the  particular  class  of  sufferers  whose  cases 
we  are  considering,  were  suffering  merely  from  natural,  bod- 
ily, and  mental  infliction,  or  also  from  an  infliction  which  was 
preternatural  ;  sustained,  aggravated,  and  perpetuated  by  evil 
spirits?     We  repeat  it — Do  the  facts  show? 

I.  There  were  certain  phenomena  exhibited  in  such  cases. 
They  claim  our  attention. 

1.  Persons  called  demonized  recognized  Jesus  an  the  Messiah 
of  God.  The  epileptic  of  Capernaum  cried  out — "  I  know  thee 
who  thou  art ;  the  Holy  one  of  God" — Mark  i.  23  ;  Luke  iv. 
83.  This  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  mere  fre  ik  of  a  disor- 
dered mind,  and  therefore  to  be  clas>ted  with  accidental  occur- 
rences ;  one  of  the  many  chance  coincidences  which  occasion- 
ally  take  place,  and  upon  which  no  inductive  argument 
can  reasonably  be  founded.    But  the  two  maniacs  in  the 
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country  of  the  Gadarenea  also  did  the  same  ;  addressino:  Je^nu 
as  "Son  of  the  Most  High  God/'— Matt.  viii.  29  ;  Mark  v.  7; 
Luke  viii.  28 — an  equivalent  salutation.  Also  from  men  of 
disordered  mind.  Taken  together,  the  facts  arrest  our  atten- 
tion, and  seem  to  indicate  that  the  different  parties  had,  in 
common,  some  peculiar  means  of  knowing  the  exnlted  charac- 
ter and  office  oi  our  Lord.  Still,  we  can  only  say,  that  this  two- 
fold coincidence  was  remarkable. 

But  the  like  coincidences  upon  record  accumulate.  "  De- 
mons came  out  oimany,  crying  out  and  saying," — i.  e.  the  de- 
monized  persons  said — "Thou  art  the  Christ" — i.  e.  the  Mes- 
siah— "of  God  I" — Luke  iv.  4L  Nor  was  this  all.  "Unclean 
spirits" — men  having  unclean  spirits — '^tvhenever  theysaxo  him 
[orav.  Comp.  Bloomfield.]  fell  down  before  him  and  cried, 
saying,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God  I" — Mark  iii.  11.  Not  in  one, 
two,  or  three  instances  only,  but  commonly,  universally, 
"whenever" — the  power  of  speech  not  being  impaired — de- 
monized  persons  "saw"  Jesus,  they  knew  him  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah and  acknowledged  him  as  such.  It  should  be  pirticularly 
noticed  that  in  the  only  instances  on  record  in  which  demo- 
niacs did  not  thus  recoji^nize  our  Saviour,  the  sufferers  were 
deaf  mutes — M  itt.  ix.  32  ;  xii.  22  ;  Mark  ix.  17  ;  Luke  xi.  14. 

Our  witnesses,  to  be  sure,  do  not  state  in  express  terms  that 
these  demoniacs  had  not  seen  Jesus  until  the  times  when  they 
severally  recognized  him  as  the  Messiah  ;  but  they  give  us  to 
understand  so,  and  evidently  intended  that  we  should  unde^ 
stand  80.  How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact,  peculiar 
to  insane  demoniacs^  thai  at  first  sight,  they  were  uniformly 
aware  of  his  superhuman  character  and  of  his  divine  office? 
By  supposing  of  this  entire  and  large  class  of  persons, 
"that  they  hid  undoubtedly  heard,  in  those  lucid  intervals 
which  are  granted  to  many  insane  persons,  that  Jesus,  whose 
fame  h  id  already  extended  as  far  as  Syria,  was  regarded  as 
the  Messiih!"  [Jahn's  Archjeology  §  195.  I.]  This  seems  like 
trifling  ;  for  (1.)  "  the  lucid  intervals,"  supposed  must  not  only 
have  been  "granted  to  many,"  but  to  all ;  to  a  large  number 
and  without  exception — a  supposition  beyond  all  reason  ;  (2.) 
the  supposition  does  not  account  for  their  knowing  him  ci 
sight ;  and  (3.)  it  is  based  upon  a  falsehood,  for  Jesus  was  ndt 
"  reg.irded  as  the  Messiah."  Doubtless  he  was  by  a  few — a 
very  few.  But  did  common  fame,  even  to  Syria,  acccd  to 
him  an  office  so  august  ?  "  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the 
Son  of  Man,  am  ?"  Observe — no  one  of  these  acknowledgments 
by  demoniacs  stands  on  record  except  before  this  question.  The 
disciples  replied  :  "Some  say,  John  the  Baptist ;  some,  Eliaa ; 
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and  others,  Jeremiah  or  one  of  the  prophets."  Was  he  then 
reg^arded  as  the  Messiah  ?  Not  a  lisp  of  it.  If  he  was,  what 
did  the  answer  mean  ?  And  what  meant  the  next  question— 
"  but  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?"  and  the  next  answer — "  thou 
art  the  Christ"  ?  And  what  did  our  Saviour  mean,  at  the  close 
of  the  dialogue,  by  charging  his  disciples  that  they  should  not 
ieU  any  one  that  he  was  the  Messiah  ? — Matt.  xvi.  13-20.  And 
why — if  he  was  so  regarded  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  crazy 

Eeople  whom  he  met,  "  had  undoubtedly  heard  it" — why  did 
6  almost  unifoi-mly  charge  them  *'  that  they  should  not  make 
him  known?" — Marki.  34  ;  iii.  12.  Luke  iv.  41. 

Of  the  supposition  which  we  have  quoted,  we  can  only,  say, 
therefore— and  we  say  it  dispassionately — that  it  seems  but  a 
sad  evasion  ;  a  subterfuge,  without  even  the  redeeming  crrace 
of  ingenuity  ;  an  audacious  contradiction  to  historic  testimony 
— mendacity. 

The  question  returns  upon  us,  then,  in  all  its  force — How 
are  we  to  account  for  the  fact,  peculiar  to  insane  demoniacs, 
in  distinction  from  those  who  labored  under  bodily  disease 
only,  that,  at  first  sight,  they  were  uniformly  aware  of  our 
Lord's  superhuman  character  and  of  his  divine  office  ?  Had 
some  of  them  worshiped  him,  and  others  reviled  him,  we 
might  account  for  it  by  the  various  humors,  the  whimsical  ca- 
prices, and  the  random  volubility  common  to  such  unfortu- 
nates. Bnt  when  we  find  them  all  agreed  in  acknowledging 
Jesus  as  The  Holy  annointed  of  God  :  when  we  find  them 
agreed  in  advance  of  the  popular  voice  ;  when,  indeed,  we  find 
them  thus  agreed,  although  the  popular  voice,  from  which 
Bome  of  them  might  have  received  tlieir  impressions,  was  the 
other  way — we  have  before  us  a  rigid  fact  which  "  hath  flesh 
and  bones,"  not  to  be  evaded  by  subterfuge,  dissolved  by  rhet- 
oric, or  veiled  by  a  cloud  of  words,  but  to  be  accounted  for,  if 
at  all,  honestly,  rationally,  and  convincingly. 

To  suppose  that  the  the  Evangelists  wrote  of  the  doings  and 
sayings  of  demons  only  in  accommodation  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  day — meaning  by  "demons,"  only  "diseases,"  and  by 
"the  demonized"  only  "  the  sick"— [ Jahn's  Arch.  §§  194, 195.]— 
does  not  answer  the  purpose  ;  and  for  three  reasons.  (I.)  This 
is  only  begging  the  question  ;  for  the  very  point  in  hsnid  is— • 
whether  the  presence  and  agency  of  demons  ttxxs  a  superstition 
or  was  not.  (2.)  The  Evangelists  are  their  own  witnesses, 
that  they  did  not  so  write  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  at 
special  pains  to  inform  those  for  whom  they  wrote  at  the  time, 
that  "  demon"  did  not  stand  for  "  sickness  ;"  nor  "  demonized," 
for  "  the  sick."    (3.)  Even  upon  the  supposition  that  they  did 
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fo  write,  the  fact  which  they  st«te,  that  these  pereons  so  rec- 
ognized our  Saviour,  and  all  of  tliem,  and  at  first  sight,  is  un- 
tourlied. 

We  would  meet  the  matter  front  to  front,  and  therefore 
•ay — That  fact  transpired  bv  natural  means,  or  by  supernatu- 
ral. This  is  self-evident.  Natural  means  are  out  of  question  ; 
for,  none  are  ever  hinted  at  by  our  witnesses,  and  none  have 
been,  or  can  be,  surmised  adequate  to  the  phenomenon.  The 
other  alternative  alone  remains ;  and  therefore  we  are  hedji^ed 
up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  means  must  have  been  preter- 
natural. These  men  must  have  made  their  remarkable  con- 
fessiims  by  a  preternatural  influence  common  to  them  all ;  un- 
der some  intellijijent  impuUe,  foreign  to  themselves,  which 
controlled  their  minds  and  shaped  their  utterance.  Bit  two 
other  cases  are  on  record  of  persons  who,  at  first  sight  and 
with  no  other  natural  mems  of  information,  recognized  the 
Me?siali  in  Jesus ;  and  they  were  cle  irly  indented  to  preter- 
natural aid — Simeon,  and  Anna  the  prophetess.  Even  John  the 
Baptist,  his  kinsman  and  forerunner  did  not  know  him  to  be 
the  Messiah  otherwise. 

By  preternatural  means,  we  designate  an  agency  out  of  the 
range  of  the  natural  senses;  an  immaterial,  or  spirit  agency. 
In  this  case,  the  agency  mu^t  have  been  that  of  etnl  spirits  ; 
for  their  character  is  shown  by  the  wretched  condition  of  their 
victims.  We  therefore  take  the  language  of  the  Evangelists 
in  the  literal  sense,  and  are  compelled  to  do  so.  Evil  spirits, 
controlling  the  minds  and  bodily  organs  of  men,  and  them- 
selves knowing  Jedus  to  be  the  Me3^4iah,  through  their  vic- 
tims gave  utterance  to  their  own  homage,  fears,  and  abject 
prayers.  Tlius  the  fact  in  hand  is  adequately  accounted  for; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  solution  of  the  mystery  simplifies 
and  makes  intelligible  all  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  Sa- 
cred Writers  in  connection  with  the  general  subject. 

2.  We  notice  one  other  remarkable  occurrence — the  strange 
fury  developed  in  the  herd  of  swine  as  soon  as  the  Gadarene 
demoniacs  had  been  restored  to  their  right  minds.  These 
men,  or  one  of  them,  said  that  they  were  under  the  mastery  of 
a  legion  of  demons  ;  "legion"  being  a  word  "often  used  by  the 
Jews  to  denote  a  great  number,"  [Bloomfield.J  On  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  was  mere  hallucination,  how  can  we  account 
for  this  one  fact  that,  in  perfect  correspondence  with   the 

{)rayer  of  the  demoniacs,  their  restoration  was  immediately 
ollowed  by  the  wild  terror  of  "about  two  thousand"  brutes? 
Can  rationalism  account  for  it?  Yes.  " The  madmen  them- 
selves impetuously  attacked  the  herd  of  swine,  and  drove  them 
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down  the  steep  into  Lake  Gennesaret.''  [Jahn's  Arch.  §  195  I.] 
"When  they  had  imagined  the  thought  of  gratilying  the  evil 
spirits,  by  which  tbey  imagined  themselves  to  be  possessed, 
with  the  destruction  of  the  swine,  they  would  without  much 
difficulty  drive  them  oft*  the  precipice.  They  invested  [IJ  the 
herd  on  each  side  and  thus  drove  them  before  them."[Lardner'8 
Works,  I.  -474.]  And  this  is  the  best  which  rationalistic  inter- 
pretation can  do  I  Two  men '*  twves^ed"  two  thousand  swine ! 
Two  men— one  on  one  "  side"  of  so  great  an  herd  and  one  on 
the  other — '^  drove  them  before  them,"  and  all  in  one  direction! 
Two  men  "drove"  two  thousand  animals,  proverbially  per- 
versse,  down  a  plunging  steep,  into  a  flood,  contrary  to  the 
most  desperate  instinct  of  animal  life  I  Two  men,  cured  of  in* 
sanity,  acted  more  insanely  than  before  I  The  explanation 
stranger  than  the  thing  explained  I  The  explanation  needing 
explanation  more  than  the  thing  explained  I  To  accept  the 
explanation,  requires  credulity  ;  to  accept  the  narrative,  only 
feith. 

If  a  multitude  of  demons — personal,  intelligent,  malicious^ 
held  these  men  under  their  master}',  and  if  they  transferred  it 
to  the  bodies  of  beasts,  like  themselves  unclean,  the  phenom- 
enon of  wild  and  suicidal  terror  is  at  once  explained.  Except 
upon  this  supposition,  the  fact  is  inexplicable.  Indeed,  to  be 
truly  **  rational,"  we  must  adopt  the  supposition,  or  deny  the 
fact.  The  literal  narrative,  we  do  not  hww  to  be  impossible  ; 
the  rationalistic  interpretation,  we  do.  The  literal  narrative 
is  coherent  and  lucid  ;  the  narrative  with  the  men  turned  dro- 
vers ;  the  swine,  suicidal ;  and  the  demons,  myths,  is  a  riddle. 
What  **  torment"  could  even  insane  men  have  apprehended 
from  one  whom  they  recognized  and  ran  to  meet,  as  if  expect- 
ing help,  and  whom  they  worshiped  as  the  Son  of  God  full  of 
love  and  pity  ?  What  was  meant  by  being  "  tormented  before 
the  time?"  What,  by  *'not  being  sent  away  out  of  the  coun- 
try?" What,  by  "not  being  sent  out  into  the  deep,  the 
abyss?"  [FAo  prayed  to  go  into  the  swine?  And  why?  It 
we  take  the  narrative  literally,  all  these  Questions  are  easily 
and  naturally  answered.  But  if  we  depy  the  actual  presence 
of  demons,  the  several  expressions  of  the  men  express  no  idecis ; 
which  the  insane  always  have,  however  incoherent  or  absurd, 
and  which  their  words  always  express. 

Thus  we  find  that  another  fact,  unparalleled  and  otherwise 
inexplicable,  is  adequately  accounted  for  by  the  presence  and 
agency  of  evil  spirits  ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  its  attendatU 
mysteries  are  solved  and  made  intelligible.  Evil  spirits,  "re- 
served unto  judgment,"  controlling  the  minds,  and  bodily  or- 
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^ans  of  these  men,  and  themselves  knowin^^  Jesus  to  be  the 
Messiah,  pjave  utterance  through  their  victims,  to  tlieir  own 
homage,  fears,  and  abject  prayers  ;  protested  against  the  an- 
ticipation of  their  appointed  day  of  di)om  ;  and  were  stupidly 
com  cut,  not  foreseeing  the  result,  to  take  up  their  abode  in 
Bwine,  rather  than  to  go  away  out  of  their  own  district  [Corap. 
Dan.  X.  13,  20.]  or  to  go  out  into  Tartarus  or  Gehenna.  [Comp. 
2  Pet.  ii.  4. — word  raprapaDaaa,]  This  is  consisfent  and  in- 
telligible, however  incompreiiensible  in  some  particulars. 

The  two  phenomena  which  we  have  thus  examined  furnish  to 
our  minds  satisfactory  and  conclusive  evidence,  even  standing 
alone,  that  the  particular  class  of  sufferers  called  **  demonized 
were  properly  so  called  ;  and  that  they  suffered  not  merely 
from  Dodily  and  mental  infliction,  but  also  from  an  infliction 
which  was  preternatural ;  sustained,  aggravated  and  perpetu- 
ated by  evil  spirits. 

We  can  not  resist  the  conviction,  that  this  transaction  so 
peculiarly  marked  in  all  its  particulars,  was  put  upon  record 
tor  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  all  doubts  which  might 
arise  in  captious  minds  about  the  existence  and  agency  of  evil 
spirits  ;  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  question  at  rest,  so  far 
as  the  recitation  of  really  unanswerable  details  could  do  it. 
Certainly  it  is  as  well  fitted  for  this  as  any  possible  collocation 
of  words  could  be  ;  for  no  c?itegorical  proposition,  even,  can 
be  so  framed  in  human  language,  that  wilful  scepticism  can 
not  distort  it. 

II.  Distinct  from  these  phenomena,  although  always  associ- 
ated with  them,  are  t/ie  behavior  and  langnaye  of  our  Saviour, 

In  his  commission  to  the  chosen  Twelve,  he  made  a  plain 
distinction  between  sickness  and  demons.  **Heal  the  sick 
.     .     .     cast  out  demons." — Matt.  x.  8. 

Upon  a  certain  occasion  he  compares  the  Jewish  nation  to  a 
man  from  whom  *'  an  unclean  spirit  had  gone  out,"  and  to 
whom  he  had  returned  with  seven  others  more  wicked,  ren- 
dering the  last  state  worse  than  the  first.  "  Even  so,"  he 
added,  "  shall  it  be  also  to  this  wicked  generation." — Matt, 
xii.  43-45.  It  is  not  in  point  here  to  give  the  meaning  of  this 
passage.  Whatever  was  the  precise  significance  of  the  com- 
parison, and  however  it  may  have  been  apprehended,  our  Lord 
was  certainly  understood  as  adopting  the  doctrine  of  demoni- 
acal tyranny  over  the  persons  of  individual  men  ;  for  surely  he 
could  not  have  intended, or  have  been  understood  to  imply  that 
diseases  walked  through  dry  places,  were  restless  and  discontent- 
ed, entered  into  conspiracies  and  herded  together  for  a  purpose. 
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Again,  when  addressed  by  the  demoniac  in  the  synagogue, 
Jesus  said,  '*  Hold  thy  peace  and  come  out  of  him/'  When  the 
young  epileptic  was  brought  to  him,  he  said,  *' Thou  dumb  and 
deaf  spirit,  I  charge  thee  to  come  out  of  him  and  enter  no  more" 
— was  the  young  man  never  sick  again  ? — '*  and  enter  no  more 
into  him/'  Unto  another,  he  said,  *'  Come  out  of  the  man  thou 
unclean  spirit."  To  the  petition,  "  Suffer  us  to  go  away  into 
the  herd  of  swine,"  he  answered,  **  Go." 

Such  were  our  Lord's  language  and  behavior  in  reference  to 
this  matter  ;  before  the  multitudes  in  wliose  presence  and 
bearing  he  wrought  this  sort  of  work  ;  before  the  Jews  when 
foreshadowing  their  approaching  frenzy  ;  and  even  before  his 
disciples  in  private. 

But  here  we  are  squarely  met,  for  the  first  time  in  our  dis- 
cussion, with  the  hypothesis  that  demoniacal  possession,  as  it 
is  called,  was  a  mere  superstition  ;  and  that  our  Lord  only 
adopted  the  popular  phraseology  respecting  it,  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  prejudices  of  the  times.  We  call  it  "  hy- 
pothesis," for  it  is  nothing  more  ;  it  has  never  been  proved, 
and  if  we  mistake  not,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  it. 
We  say  that  it  meets  us  for  the  first  time  in  our  discussion,  for 
.it  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  psycological  and  physical  phe- 
nomena which  we  have  brought  to  view. 

For  the  present,  however,  let  us  use  this  hypothesis  as  an 
optical  instrument,  and  see  how  our  Lord  looks  through  it. 

1.  He  looks  like  one  taking  pains  to  do  what  it  was  useless 
to  do. 

Certainly  it  was  of  no  use  to  humor  men's  superstitions.  But 
this  he  is  doing,  or  rather  so  the  hypothesis  represents  him. 
Yet  the  Jews  could  not  have  been  made  more  susceptible  to 
the  truth,  which  it  was  Christ's  great  object  to  proclaim  and 

Eropa^ate,  by  being  humored  in  their  fondness  for  falsehood  ; 
y  being  confirmed  in  a  lie. 

Nor  was  it  of  use  for  Christ  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
notions  of  the  people,  in  order  to  facilitate  cures.  The  power 
in  himself  was  independent  of  their  notions  or  their  will. 
"  Go  ye  and  tell  that  fox — Behold  I  cast  out  devils  and  I  do 
cures  to-day  and  to-morrow."  On  the  contrary  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  people  should  accommodate  themselves  to  him  j 
so  tar,  at  least,  as  this — that  they  who  were  capable  of  faith 
and  who  sought  cures,  should  believe  in  his  power  to  effect 
them.  He  wrought  all  his  works  without  sifting  either  the 
dogmas  or  the  superstitions  of  the  masses.  He  required  only 
the  simplest  trust  in  his  power. 

Again,  the  priests  and  the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  could 
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not  be  at  all  conciliated  by  his  adaptation  of  himself  to  their 
opinions.  They  would  not  have  iiated  him  less,  or  tried  less 
to  check  his  influence  with  the  common  people,  had  he  been 
ever  so  vehement  in  preaching  that  real  demons  made  men 
sick  and  crazv.  Thev  could  not  have  hated  him  more,  or  tried 
harder  to  lessen  his  influence,  had  he  vehemently  denied  the 
doctrine. 

Nor  was  he,  nor  were  his  biographers, "  under  the  necessity, 
in  order  to  be  understood,  of  attaching  the  same  meaning  to 
the  word  demons  which  was  attached  to  it  bv  their  cotempo- 
raries."  [Jahn's  Arch.  §  194.1  If  the  word  in  our  Saviour's 
mind  signified  only  **  diseases,"  as  the  objector  supposes,  he 
did  not  attach  the  same  meaning  toit  which  hiscoteraporaries 
did.  And  if  in  his  mind, it  signified  veritable  evil  spirits,  then 
the  matter  is  settled.  But  again,  when  performing  tliese  cureSi 
he  carefully  avoided  the  word.  So  far  as  our  witnesses  testi- 
fy, his  formula  was,"  Come  out,  thou  unclean  spirit :''  never, 
"  Come  out  thou  demon."  He  was  under  no  necessity  of  using 
the  word  at  all. 

So  that  all  his  talking  and  doing  a^  if  certain  men  and 
women  were  in  the  grasp  of  demonr^,  was  talking  and  doing  to 
no  purpose  ;  an  ^'  accommodation"  which  availed  nothing,  and 
which  he  must  have  known  would  be  fruitless. 

2.  Through  this  medium  which  we  are  using,  our  Lord  ap- 
pears inconsistent  with  himself. 

Setting  aside  this  particular  sphere  of  his  operations,  he 
never  stopped  to  inquire,**  What  will  the  Jews  think,  or  say,  or 
do,  or  how  will  they  be  affected  towards  ms,  if  I  do  or  say' this 
or  that  ?'^  lie  was  no  demagogue,  catering  to  public  opinion. 
He  was  no  courtier,  flattering  the  prejudices  and  craving  the 
favor  of  men  in  power.  On  the  contrary,  he  uniformly  and 
boldiv  threw  himself  into  collision  with  the  rulers  and  with 
the  mass(3s  ;  for  the  nation  was  one  great  lie,  and  he  came  to 
testify  ot  the  truth  ;  a  light  shining  in  darkness,  "  testifying 
of  the  world  that  the  works  thereof  were  evil."  "  Ye  are  of 
your  father  the  devil ;  and  the  works  of  your  father  ye  will  do." 
"  Wo  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  I  Ye  devour 
widows^  houses  and  for  a  pretense  make  long  prayers!  Ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is 
made,  ye  make  him  two-fold  more  tlie  child  of  hell  than  your- 
selves. Yo  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed 
appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's 
bones  and  of  all  uncleanness."  To  the  people — who  sought  to 
make  him  a  king — "  Ye  seek  me  not  because  ye  saw  the  mira- 
cles, but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loves  and  were  filled." 
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This  is  the  Jesus  whom  we  see  through  the  Scriptures. 
The  Jertus  whom  we  see  through  the  philosopher's  tube  is  a 
time-server  ;  "  accommodating  himself  to  the  superstitious 
notions  of  the  very  men  whom  he  thus  upbraided  ;  "  attribu- 
ting diseases  to  spirits  or  demons,  so  called,  rwereZy  on  occoMW^ 
of  the  prevailing  opinions  and  belief."  [Jahn's  Arch.  §  195.J 
In  everything  else,  confronting  and  rebuking  their  hypocrisy ; 
in  this  one  thing  talking  and  acting  "  merely"  in  deference  to 
"prevailing  opinions  and  belief!"  In  everything  else,  stand- 
ing before  them  in  the  majesty  of  a  Prophet  of  God ;  in  this 
one  thing — a  sycophant ! 

The  two  portraits  are  unlike  :  the  one  kingly,  the  other 
servile  ;  the  one  heavenly,  the  other  earthly  ;  tne  one  divine, 
the  other  grovelling  !  They  can  not  be  portraits  of  the  same 
man.     Or,  was  Jesus  double-faced  ? 

Nor  is  this  the  only  inconsistency.  Looking  through  the 
medium  we  have  extemporized,  we  detect  also  a  strange  in- 
congruity of  character, 

**  Jesus  loved  Martha  and  her  sister  and  Lazarus.''  Lazarus 
died.  Mary  and  Martha  were  bereaved.  "Jesus  wept." 
When  one  was  brought  to  him,  not  demonized,  not  suffering 
with  acute  disease,  a  deaf-mute,  "  he  sighed."  In  view  of  the 
coming  sorrows  of  Jerusalem,  "  he  wept  over  it."  From  twelve 

fears  of  age,  no  grief  passed  before  him,  but  it  was  his  grief, 
n  all  the  afflictions  which  met  his  eye,  "  he  was  afflicted." 
And  when,  from  the  day  of  his  baptism  to  the  night  at  Geth- 
semane,  he  was  going  from  village  to  village  thronged  by  moan- 
ing sutferers  and  by  parents  stricken  through  their  children, 
witnessing  the  anguish  of  Jairus  and  the  sobbing  grief  of  the 
widow  of  Nain,  he  comprehended  perfectly,  as  no  man  ever 
did,  the  suffering  of  each  ;  adopted  and  realized  in  his  own  self 
each  quivering  agony  in  the  sad  panorama  ;  "  took  their  infir- 
mities, bare  their  sicknesses."  Even  on  the  way  to  Calvary, 
to  drink  the  cup  which  he  had  prayed  in  agony  might  pass 
from  him,  he  Demeaned  the  impending  woes  of  others. 
**  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  for  yourselves 
and  for  your  children!"  On  the  cross,  too,  sinking  under  its 
torture,  and  forsaken  of  God,  "  seeing  his  mother  and  the  dis- 
ciple standing  by  whom  he  loved,  he  saith  unto  his  mother 
— *  Woman  behold  thy  son  !'  Then  saith  he  to  the  disciple, 
*  Behold  thy  mother !' "  "  Bearing  our  griefs  and  carrying  our 
Borrows"  to  the  last  I 

This  is  the  Jesus  whom  we  see  through  the  Scriptures. 
The  Jesus  whom  we  see  through  the  execrable  medium  we 
have  taken  in  hand,  is  another  man.    He  is  talking  unmeaning 
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words  over  the  suffering  1  While  the  poor  epileptic  is  wal- 
lowing in  convulsions ;  while  the  horror-stricken  maniac  is 
waiting  for  relief — this  Jesus  is  trifling-l  He  says  to  one— 
**  Thou  deaf  and  dumb  spirit/'  when  there  was  no  spirit  there! 
To  another — '*  Hold  thy  peace  and  come  out  of  him,"  when 
there  was  no  one  to  come  out  I  To  another — "  Go  into  the 
herd  of  swine,"  when  there  were  none  to  go  I  And  he  strictly 
charged  multitudes  of  spirits  that  thev  should  not  make  him 
known,  when  there  were  no  spirits  in  the  case  to  be  charged 
or  to  make  him  known  I  Where  is  this  man's  sympathy  for 
the  suffering  ?  Where  is  this  man's  affliction  in  their  afflic- 
tion? Would  one  pained  by  another's  pain  use  i^enseless 
words  about  it  ?  This  is  not  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  is  some 
other  man. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament  was 
the  Son  of  God  ;  his  dearly  beloved,  in  whom  he  was  well 
pleased  ;  the  brightness  of  his  glory  ;  the  express  image  of  hiB 

5ierson  ;  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 
'he  majesty  of  the  Father  was  the  drapery  of  his  person.  Its 
dtamp  was  upon  his  brow.  Its  presence  was  felt  in  his  words  ; 
soltened  and  subdued,  indeed,  yet  "  beheld"  and  felt.  The 
men  with  Saul  of  Tardus  saw  its  light ;  were  afraid  ;  and  stood 
speechless.  The  prosecutor  himself  fell  on  the  ground — sub- 
diied.  Rising  again,  he  saw  no  man  for  the  glory  of  that 
light.  When,  on  the  mount,  this  majesty  of  Jesus  was — aa 
we  may  say — unveiled,  "his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his 
raiment  was  white  as  the  light."  A  word,  a  look  from  him^ 
and  Scribes  and  Pharisees  stole  away  from  his  presence  "  one 
by  one,  beginning  at  the  eldest  even  unto  the  fast."  Officers 
sent  to  arrest  him,  overawed  by  his  majesty  brought  him  not; 
saying  in  excuse,  "  Never  man  spake  like  this  man."  And  in 
the  garden  on  that  last  night,  two  words  from  him  [fy<o  eipii] 
and  the  armed  band  "  went  backwark  and  fell  to  the  ground." 
Such  was  his  majesty. 

Tins  is  the  tJesus  whom  we  see  through  the  Scriptures. 
We  look  again,  through  the  hypothetical  medium.  How 
dwarfed,  how  grotesque  the  man  we  see  1  Gazing  upon  the 
torturing  spasms  of  a  prostrate  epileptic  ;  looking  cooly  upon 
the  horror  and  despair  which  gleam  in  the  face  of  a  frenzied 
madman — talking  to  imaginary  demons!  pretending  to  send 
them  into  swine  I  Talking  to  demons  who  he  knew  were  not 
there,  and  playing  mdke-J)dieve  send  them — like  a  child !  Cou- 
triving  to  make  two  thousand  brutes  antic  and  frantic,  unto 
death !  Acting  a  farce  over  the  most  affecting  forms  of  human 
misery  I    In  short — a  buffoon  1    And  all,  to  accommodate  him- 
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Belf  to  the  notions,  all  to  tickle  the  fancies,  of  superstitions 
and  unbelieving  Jews  I 

Is  this  shocking  ?  So  be  it  I  The  irreverence,  the  blasphe- 
my we  may  call  it,  attaches  not  to  us  who  look,  but  to  those 
through  whose  hypothesis  we  look  ;  to  the  instrument  which 
produces  the  distortion  and  the  lie. 

Is  this  portrait  shocking?  Only  as  a  libel  upon  mankind 
at  large  ;  for  the  actor  whom  we  have  been  viewing  is  not  our 
Jesus,  but  another  man.  Yet  not  a  man — a  caricature.  A 
libel,  we  say,  upon  mankind  ;  for  the  veriest  ruffians,  the  most 
abandoned  women,  in  the  kennels  of  vice,  never  trifle  and  become 
jocose  over  one  stricken  and  writhing  under  the  hand  of  God. 

We  return  to  our  own  Jesus  ;  the  man  of  sorrows,  yet  walk- 
ing through  Judea  with  the  port  of  a  king  :  dignity  in  his 
words,  m  yesty  in  his  look :  To  our  own  Jesus  ;  who  could 
win  by  love,  who  could  overpower  with  awe :  To  our  own 
Jesus  ;  "  who  cast  out  the  spirits  with  a  word."  It  is  useless 
to  deny  the  fact :  our  Saviour  taught  by  his  words  and  by  his 
deeds,  that  evil  spirits  did  torment  men  by  holding  their 
bodies  in  subjection  to  infirmity  and  disease  ;  by  holding  their 
minds  in  subjection  to  the  most  cruel  of  sufferings.  He  plainly 
and  repeatedly  sanctioned  the  popular  belief.  Upon  the 
minds  of  earwitnesses  and  eyewitnesses,  he  left  the  impression 
and  meant  to  leave  it^  that  the  doctrine  was  true.  Upon  several 
occasions,  certainly,  he  did  it ;  upon  m  my  occasions,  without 
doubt.  In  other  words,  he  taught  the  doctrine.  He  could 
not  have  taught  it,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  more  plainly,  more 
authoritatively,  more  effectually. 

But  upon  the  hypothesis  which  we  have  used  and  now  cast 
aside  in  disgust,  if  this  doctrine  was  a  mere  superstition,  Jes^us 
taught  one  falsehood  at  least.  Perhaps,  then,  a  score.  For 
anght  we  know,  taught  only  falsehood.  Where,  then,  is  our 
Oreat  Teacher  ?  "  They  have  taken  away  our  Lord  and  we 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  him  I" 

But  more  than  this.  Granting  even,  that  the  truthfulness 
and  common  honesty  of  Jesus  were  yet  untouched,  what  is  he 
as  a  Saviour  if  thu^j  shorn  of  power — of  proven  power — over 
the  world  of  spirits?  We  are  not  of  the  Sadducees  who  say 
that  "  there  is  neither  angel  nor  spirit."  We  well  know  that 
"  we  wrestle  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the 
ruler  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  wicked  spirits  in 
high  places."  [Eph.  vi :  12.  ra  TevevptariKa  rjjcr  novtfiiaa. 
Wahl.  in  verb,  TtvsvpiaTiKOff  4.  Bloomfield.]  Is  Jesus  compe- 
tent to  carry  us  safely  through  this  contest  ?  through  unknown, 
nnseen,  busy,  subtle  foes  to  complete  salvation? 
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Through  his  life,  he  not  only  aifirraed,  but  demonstrated 
his  love;  a  friend  to  the  afflicted  and  broken  hearted,  to  the 
publican,  to  the  sinner,  to  tlie  harlot ;  "giving  his  flesh  for 
the  life  of  the  world  ;"  "  tasting  death  for  every  man,"  **  the 
ju8t  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  6od."  Pleni- 
tude, perfectness  of  love  I  But,  in  a  saviour  we  look  for 
more  ;  for  one  "  mighty  to  save."  To  meet  this  reasonable 
expectation,  he  not  only  said  that  "  all  power  is  given  unto 
him  in  heaven  and  in  earth,"  but  he  demonstrated  it ;  so  far, 
at  least,  as  concerned  this  world.  Adapting  himself  to  onr 
capacities,  he  gave  practical  illustrations  of  his  power  :  Of 
his  power  over  nature — stilling  the  tempest,  walking  on  the 
sea,  olighting  the  fig-tree  ;  over  providence — supplying  abun- 
dance for  thousands  from  a  handful  of  food,  bringing  tribute- 
money  from  the  sea  and  a  wondrous  draught  to  toil-worn 
fishermen  ;  over  men  and  women — winning  them  by  his  love, 
confounding  them  by  his  wisdom,  awing  and  baffling  them  by 
his  majesty  ;  over  diseases — removing  them  by  a  word  ;  over 
death  and  the  grave — raising  the  dead,  laying  down  his  own 
life  and  taking  it  again.  In  all  this,  not  only  did  he  prove  his 
divine  commission,  but — what  is  of  quite  as  much  importance 
— his  wondrous  might.  Has  he  given  like  demonstration  of 
his  power  over  those  our  unseen  enemies  who  belong  to  the 
world  of  spirits?  Upon  the  hypothesis  we  have  been  consid- 
ering— none  at  all ;  none  at  all.  And  so  we  are  adrift  upon  a 
sea  of  uncertainty  ;  for,  however  great  his  power  in  the  sphere 
of  visible  life,  we  have  not  a  single  exhibition  of  it  in  the  sphere 
of  invisible  life.  The  evidence  of  his  sufficiency  as  a  Saviour 
of  the  soul  is  incomplete — fearfully  so.  Just  where  we  most 
feel  our  own  incompetence,  even  there,  the  competence  of  onr 
only  dependence  is  shrouded  in  darkness  I 

But,  when  we  see  Jesus  truly,  literally,  "  casting  out  de- 
mons by  a  word,"  effecting  deliverance  to  their  captives  ;  when 
we  find  these  evil  spirits  not  only  obedient  to  his  will,  but 
trembling  at  his  presence ;  when  we  find  their  wretched  vic- 
tims made  the  Lord's  freedmen,  following  him  and  ministering 
to  him  with  grateful  devotion  :  when  we  find  the  maniac  ot 
yesterday  sitting  at  the  feet  ot  Jesus  to-day,  clothed  and  his 
right  mind  ;  the  evidence  of  Christ's  sufficiency  is  complete! 
Ail  things  in  his  hand  I  Lord  over  nature,  providence,  death, 
the  grave,  the  world  of  spirits  I  He  who  can  provide  for  the 
body  and  protect  it,  he  who  can  cause  it  to  sleep  in  the  dust 
and  can  raise  it  again — can  protect  the  soul  also,  even  from  its 
most  subtle  adversaries  ;  and  can  comfort  it ;  and  can  train  it; 
and  can  perfect  it ;  and  can  save  it  1     This,  and  the  plenitude 
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of  his  love,  are  enough  1  In  this  faith  we  can  rest.  In  this, 
find  perfect  repose.  To  this  faith  be  solicits  us,  encourages  us, 
authorizes  us,  in  each  recorded  act  of  his  supremacy  over 
unclean  spirits.  The  Seed  of  the  Woman  bruising  the  Ser- 
pent's bead  I  To  such  a  Saviour,  and  ordy  to  such,  we  can 
each  trustfully  and  safely  appeal,  like  Stephen  "  tull  of  the 
Holy  Ghost",  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit^ 
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MINISTERING. 
By  Rey.  R.  B.  Thurston,  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ  is  a  tree  of  life  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  street  of  the  city  and  spreading  its  branches  everyway, 
where  men  of  every  class  may  pluck  its  various  and  perennial 
fruits.  It  is  so  because  of  the  manifold  relations  he  suv^tains 
for  human  salvation.  Paul  declares,  **  God  hath  set"  him 
**  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  de- 
clare his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins,  that  are  past." 
John  declares,  "  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  mani- 
fested that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  He 
himself  declares,  "To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause 
came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the 
truth  ;"  and  again,  "  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many."  These  are  four  distinct  offices  ;  the  last  is  the  root 
and  sap  of  our  subject. 

The  ministering  of  Christ  is  his  serving,  healing,  and  com- 
forting those  in  want,  distress,  and  sorrow.  The  passage  in 
Mitthew  which  announces  it  as  a  purpose  warrants  tlie  re- 
mark, that  it  rises  into  his  office  as  our  Redeemer.  It  demands 
our  consideration  in  four  evident  relations. 

It  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  blessing  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  family.  So,  indeed,  was  the  incarnation  by  which  the  Son 
of  God  became  a  member  of  a  hum  m  household.  Every  father 
and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  has  reason  for  rejoicing  that 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  borne  with  a  mother's  sorrow,  and 
grew  up  in  a  father's  care, a  son  and  a  brother  in  a  human  do- 
mestic circle.  These  relations  are  thus  ennobled  and  hallowed; 
but  the  ministering  of  Jesus  adds  a  yet  more  complete  and 
sacred  character  to  our  home  interests,  and  affections. 
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His  beginning  of  miracles  wns  the  changing  of  water 
into  wine  at  a- marriage  feast.  It  is  altogether  a  low  and  Da^ 
row  view  of  that  occasion  which  intimites  that  he  was  acci- 
dentally present  and  disposed  with  merely  human  kindness  to 
aid  an  mdipcent  couple,  just  starting  in  life,  with  unexpected 
bounty.  Not  so.  He  was  at  Cana  designedly,  already  in  the 
pathway  of  his  mission.  His  mother,  half  truly  and  half  un- 
truly— truly  as  to  the  fact,  untruly  as  to  the  manner  of  the 
fact — believed  that  the  time  had  come  for  his  appearance  in 
his  public  and  glorious  character  as  the  Messiah  ;  and  he  did, 
indeed,  then  manifest  his  glory  ;  but  it  was  with  the  least 
possible  earthly  display,  and  chiefly  by  showing  the  divine 
care  and  sympathy  with  men  in  the  relations  we  enter  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father.  In  the  most  impres- 
sive and  delightful  manner  he  set  forth  the  ^reat  fact  that  the 
dispensation  of  grace  is  not  hard  and  dry  in  its  spirit,  cold  and 
ascetic,  alien  to  human  nature  and  afiections  ;  but  the  reverse, 
harmonious  with  onr  social  hopes  and  joys,  cheerful  and  ani- 
mating, full  of  swe^  juices  and  sacred  refreshment  for  a  pure 
and  exalted  domestic  life. 

The  same  assurance  is  conveyed  by  that  beautiful  scene  in 
which  Christ,  while  teaching  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country, 
blessed  the  little  children.  "Forbid  them  not  to  come  unto 
mo  ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Those  parents 
must  have  been  won  before  by  his  benignity  to  bring  them  in 
such  affectionate  confidence :  his  response  more  than  answered 
their  trust,  and  still  extends  the  Messiah's  tender  sympathy  to 
the  parental  heart. 

In  this  connection  also  his  most  remarkable  miracles  are  full 
of  significance.  When  Jesus  entered  the  dwelling  w^here  sick- 
ness and  death  had  come  before  him,  healing  and  life  rebuked 
disease  and  restored  the  departed.  The  daughter  of  Jairus, 
the  youthful  delight  of  her  circle,  the  flower  of  the  housej^pld, 
the  young  man  of  Nain,  the  pillow  on  which  the  widowed 
mother  leaned,  Lazarus,  brother  of  the  sisters  of  Bethany,  all 
were  called  back  from  remorseless  death  to  be  the  strengtli  and 
consolation  of  desolated  homes  and  hearts.  With  equal  ten- 
derness and  grace  the  ministering  of  Christ  meets  us  at  the 
marriage  festival  and  accompanies  us  through  all  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  domestic  sanctuary.  It  sweetens  our  happiness 
at  the  altar,  and  weeps  with  us  at  the  urn  where  love  sheds 
unavailing  tears.  With  a  peculiar  and  divine  charm  it  com- 
forts, ennobles,  and  consecrates  our  domestic  relations. 

The  ministering  of  Christ  was  irrespective  of  classes.  It 
was  ministering  to  humanity,  needy,  sick,  and  sorrowful,  in 
whatever  relative  condition. 
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It  maybe  said,  it  is  true,  that  the  highest  classes  among  the 
Jews,  the  rich,  refined,  and  religious  (in  their  own  estimation) 
enjoyed  the  least  of  this  celestial  mercy  ;  that  tlie  affluence  of 
its  blessing  flowed  over  upon  the  poor  and  the  vile,  '*  the  publi- 
cans and  smners."  This  was  true  as  to  the  fact,  but  not  true 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  the  least  discrimination  in  the 
mind  of  Jesus.  The  gospel  was  preached  to  the  poor,  the 
bruised  reed  was  not  broken,  the  heavy  laden  were  called,  the 
Sou  of  God  sat  at  meat  with  the  publicans,  because  the  dispo* 
sitions  of  those  classes  were  more  favorable  to  him.  They 
were  comparatively  accessible  ;  they  were  attracted,  and  open- 
ed their  doors  for  him. 

With  tlie  higher  classes  it  was  otherwise.  They  resisted  his 
influence  upon  themselves  and  upon  the  masses.  They  closed 
the  door3  of  their  houses  and  their  hearts  ag.iinst  the  heavenly 
visiter.  Christ  could  not  minister  to  them  ;  for  he  always 
respected  the  laws  of  social  propriety.  He  intruded  upon  no 
man's  domain  when  he  chose  to  shut  the  door  and  bar  the 
gates  of  his  castle.     Mercy  attacks  no  man's  prerogatives. 

Yet  when,  as  it  now  and  then  occurred,  opportunity  was 
given  him,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Pharisee,  and  pur- 
sued his  mission  at  tl>e  feast  of  the  opulent  among  the  proud- 
est guests.  He  healed  the  servant  of  the  Roman  Centurion, 
the  foreigner  and  man  of  wealth,  as  well  as  the  mother  of  Pe- 
ter's wife,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Syro-Phenician.  There  is 
DO  instance  in  which  he  showed  deference  to  mere  station,  or 
failed  to  honor  the  intrinsic  worth  of  human  nature,  however 
humble  in  condition  or  vile  in  character.  He  was  not  the  par- 
tisan of  the  poor,  nor  of  the  rich.  He  turned  from  none  on  ac- 
count of  their  ignominy,  or  their  rank.  No  class  could  bend 
him  from  the  high  purposes  of  his  mission  to  promote  an  ex- 
clusive and  selfish  interest.  His  whole  life  teaches  us  that 
the  manhood  of  the  meanest  and  wickedest  man,  as  well  as  of 
the  oest  and  greatest,  is  to  be  esteemed  as  above  all  compari- 
son with  the  mere  accidents  of  any  temporal  position. 

Again,  the  ministering  of  Christ  was  the  expression  of  per- 
fect human  sympathies.  By  this  is  meant  more  than  mm  has, 
and  more  than  woman  luis — all  that  both  have — all  the  sym- 

Eathetic,  tender  and  helpful  aflfections  which  belong  to  entire 
umanity.  The  late  eminent  English  preacher,  Robertson, 
thus  expresses  the  thouurht :  "It  is  only  a  partial  acknowledge- 
ment 01  the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation  when  we  think  of*  him 
(Christ)  as  the  divine  man.  It  was  not  manhood,  (distinctively, 
that  is,  ma<<culinity)  but  humanity  that  was  made  divine  in 
him.   Humanity  has  its  two  sides ;  one  side  in  the  strength  and 
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intellect  of  manhood  :  the  other  in  the  tenderness,  and  faith, 
and  Bubmissiveness  of  womanhood  :  man  and  woman  makeup 
human  nature.  In  Ghrie^t  not  one  alone  but  both  were  glon- 
fied.  Strength  and  grace,  wisdom  and  love,  courage  and  purity, 
divine  manliness,  divine  womanliness.  In  all  noble  characters 
you  find  the  two  blended — in  h  m,  the  noblest,  blended  into 
one  entire  and  perfect  liumMnitv."    It  was  this  "entire  and 

f>erfect  humanity"  of  Christ  which  ministered  to  theguilty.suf- 
ering  humanity  of  men,  women  and  children,  and  tiirough 
the  due  exercise  of  faith  on  the  partof  his  followers,  ministers 
still  to  every  need  and  pain.  On  one  occasion  he  said,  "Who- 
soever shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  the 
same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother."  We  maj*  reverse 
the  order  and  say,  that  he  is  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother 
to  every  one  that  doeth  the  will  of  the  Father,  to  every  hum- 
ble and  contrite  spirit.  He  has  the  tmits  of  all :  he  manifests 
the  peculiar  kindness  and  sympathy  which  every  one  needs. 
Hence  he  bears  himself  with  the  manly  firmness  at  the  house 
of  Jairus,  and  weeps  with  a  woman's  tenderness  on  the  way  to 
Lazarus'  grave. 

The  exliibition  of  this  entire  and  perfect  humanity  in  one 
point  of  view  sheds  light  on  tlie  variety  of  his  beneficent 
miracles.  Other  signs  and  wonders  might  have  authenticated 
his  commisri^ion  from  G(k1  as  a  teacher  and  a  sacrifice ;  bat 
he  came  to  minister  to  our  material  and  social  as  well  as  moral 
nature — to  our  human  nature  in  all  the  breadth  of  its  necessity. 
It  was  therefore  specifically  in  the  way  of  hispuruose  to  feed 
the  hungry,  heal  the  sick,  give  sight  to  the  blind,  make  the  lame 
walk,  cast  out  devils,  and  restore  reason  to  the  distracted,  as 
well  as  forgive  sins  ;  and  all  with  equal  love  ;  for  there  is  no 
suffering  to  which  we  are  exposed,  physical,  mental,  or  retribu- 
tive, which  is  beneath  the  notice  and  compassion  of  our  Creator 
and  Saviour. 

One  of  the  most  touching  and  instructive  incidents  of  his 
life  occured  at  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee.  He  was 
there  an  invited  guest ;  but  Simon  evidently  did  not  appreci- 
ate his  character  and  neglected  some  of  the  ordinary  courte- 
sies of  the  time.  While  they  reclined  at  meat  in  the  oriental 
manner,  a  woman  who  was  a  sinner  came  to  Jesus  and  washed 
his  feet  with  tears  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  kissed  them 
and  anointed  them  with  ointment.  The  Pharisee  looked  on 
with  silent  scorn,  saying  in  himself,  "If  this  man  were  a 
propliet  he  would  know  what  manner  of  woman  this  is."  But 
our  Lord,  knowing  her,  and  also  the  passing  thoughts  of  his 
self-righteous  host,  first  rebuked  him  by  the  parable  of  the 
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two  debtors  and  opened  to  his  mind  a  new  principle  of  judging 
and  acting,  then  said  to  the  humbled,  sorrowful  \von)an  who 
"  loved  much,"  "Thy  sins  are  forgiven.  Thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee,  go  in  peace."  Here  Christ  ministered  with  equjil  faith- 
fulness and  gentlenet^s  to  the  very  extremes  of  social  life.  It 
was  indeed  a  ministering  which  shaded  into  his  office  of  teach- 
ing, we  can  not  always  define  where  the  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins,  but  it  well  illustrates  the  spirit  of  his  entire  min- 
istry, whether  bearing  witness  unto  the  truth,  or  relieving 
helplessness,  distress  and  grief.  It  sliows  him  meeting  with 
equal  aptitude  the  proud  son, and  the  fallen,  weeping  daughter 
oi  humanity. 

The  ministering  of  Christ  as  thus  exhibited  fills  an  indis- 
pensable place  in  the  divine  purposes  of  the  Incarnation, 
what  are  those  purposes?  It  may  be  said — to  comprehend 
them  all  in  one — that  the  great  end  for  which  the  son  of 
Ood  came  in  the  flesh  was  that  man  might  become  again 
the  child  and  heir  of  God.  This  includes  seveml  particu- 
lar ends.  Instruction  is  one  of  them.  Renewing  of  the  heart 
is  another.  Redemption  from  the  curse  of  the  law  is  another, 
but  still  intermediate  and  subsidiary,  not  ultimate.  The  pure 
authoritative  teaching  of  Jesus  and  his  propitiatory  death, 
in  themselves  apart,  are  perfect  provisions  for  indispensable, 
objects  :  still  they  do  not  supply  all  our  need.  "  Goa  is  love ;" 
and  because  he  is  love  he  is  a  Benefactor,  a  Comforter,  a  For- 
giver,  a  Father.  .We  become  his  children  and  heirs  when 
we  become  perfect  humanity — in  our  spheres  ministering  bene- 
fits, comforts,  forgiveness,  with  a  measure  of  his  spirit  equal 
to  the  capacity  of  our  own  being.  Christ,  therefore,is  set  betbre 
us  as  our  model  in  perfect  humanity — not  a  mere  ide^I,  not  a 
statue — but  a  real,  sympathizing,  tender,  strong,  helplul  hu- 
manity ;  and  we  must  *'  put  on  the  new  man." 

In  his  ministering  he  comes  nearer  to  us  than  in  his  formal, 
doctrinal  teaching.  In  this  he  '*  spake  not  as  man  ;"  but  in 
tliat  he  approaches  our  human  nature's  most  accessible  side. 
He  softens  the  hard,  unbelieving  heart  with  gentle  love  be- 
fore he  conquers  it  with  irresistible  truth.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
spirit  of  his  ministering  entering  into  his  instructions  which 
makes  them  all  aglow  with  love,  and  gives  them  the  power  of 
a  sacred  enchantment,  to  win  and  encourage  all  who  are  of  a 
broken  heart  and  a  contrite  spirit.  He  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  the  lost ;  and  by  miracles  of  benificence  he  persuades 
the  guilty  that  he  has  power  to  forgive  sins. 

In  each  of  the  three  points  previously  discused  the  divine 
fitness  of  his  ministering  to  the  great  ultimate  design  of  his 
advent  appears. 
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God  founded  the  family  in  Eden.  Sin  shattered  the  sacred 
institution,  bringing  exquisite  pain  and  grief  into  the  abode 
of  love  and  purity.  Redemption  restores  it.  Where  has  the 
serpent  wrought  a  more  fabil  destruction  than  in  the  domestic 
sanctuiiry  ?  And  there  God  sent  his  son,  there  Chri^*!  per- 
formed his  mightiest  works,  that  there  might  be  a  *'  family  of 
God  in  heaven  and  earth  named  after  him." 

Ill  like  manner  it  was  according  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Father's  mercy  that  Christ  in  his  ministering  everywhere 
overlooked  the  distinctions  of  conventional  rank,  but  recog- 
nized everywhere  the  claims  of  humanity  itself.  As  all  the 
structures  which  hum-iu  hands  have  built,  from  the  hovel  to 
the  palace,  disappear  from  one  who  looks  upon  the  earth  from 
a  great  elevcition,  and  its  varied  surface  becomes  a  level  to  bis 
eye  ;  so  all  the  factitious  distinctions  of  society  from  slave  to 
emperor  vanish  from  Christ,  when  beholding  us  fmm  the 
height  of  his  celestial  purpose  ;  and  his  compassionate  love 
descends  imp  irtially  upon  the  wide  plain  of  wicked,  suffering 
humanity.  He  came  tnat  all  men  might  *'  put  on  the  new  man, 
which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  cre- 
ated him  :  Where  tliere  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcis- 
ion nor  uncircumcision,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free," 
all  becoming  in  him  children  of  God,  and  therefore  brothers 
one  of  another  ;  and  it  is  essential  to  this  salvation  of  men  as 
men,  that  he  labored  for  all  with  an  impartial  regard,  blessing  all 
alike,  even  as  the  sun  is  as  warm  and  brightening  to  the  violet, 
crushed  by  the  foot,  or  plucked  by  childhowJ's  hand,  as  to  the 
overshadowing  elm  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  He  does  not 
thus,  it  is  true,  obliterate  all  the  diversities  of  exterior  human 
conditions  ;  but  he  shows,  with  a  tenderness  and  at  the  same 
time  with  an  authority  which  to  our  view  the  resources  of  the 
Godhead  can  not  heighten,  what  manner  of  spirit  they  must 
exercise  one  towards  another,  whatever  their  temporal  rela- 
tions may  be,  who  become  the  children  of  God  in  his  kingdom 
of  grace. 

It  is  in  equal  fitness  with  the  purpose  of  the  Incarnation 
that  Christ  ministered  with  the  affections  of**  entire  and  per- 
fect humanity."  Lot  another  extract  be  made  in  connection 
with  the  passage  already  quoted.  *'  It  is  the  feminine  side  of 
this  whole  humanity,  as  moulded  by  Christianity  which  the 
virgin  worshipers  have  deified,  because  Christ  has  been  too  ex- 
clusively represented  as  distinctively  the  model  man.  With 
a  half  thought  of  Christ,  safe  you  are  not.  Christianity  has 
in  it  an  awful  gap,  a  void,  a  want,  the  inevitable  supply  and 
relief  to  which  will  be  Mariolatry.    So  the  Romanists  have 
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gone  to  Mary  for  the  woman's  heart,  whereas  this  is  perfect  in 
Christ  art  well." 

The  importance  of  this  idea  mny  not  at  first  glance  be  obvi- 
ous to  every  one  ;  but,  in  view  of  facts  that  occur  from  time  to 
time  in  our  own  country  and  more  frequently  in  England,  is  it 
not  probable  that  with  uU  ("be  light  of  evangelical  Protestant- 
ism there  are  mothers,  daughters,  and  sisters  who  have  con- 
templated Christ  as  indeed  a  kind  and  faithful  man  as  well,  as 
an  all-sufficient  Redeemer  ;  while  yet  they  have  felt  themstelves 
as  women  at  distance  from  him,  and  have  yearned  for  a  sym- 
pathy of  their  own  womanly  nature  flowing  in  the  channels 
of  the  divine  ministering  ?  Hawthorne  in  the  romance  of  the 
Marble  Faun  has  given  a  striking  expression  of  that  idea. 
"  Ah  I"  thought  Hilda  to  herself  (an  American  woman  of  ge- 
nius, meditating  at  a  time  of  deep  perplexity  beneath  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's).  "  Why  should  there  not  be  a  woman  to  listen 
to  the  prayers  of  women  ;  a  mother  in  heaven  for  all  mother- 
less girts  like  me?  In  all  God's  thought  and  care  for  us,  can 
he  have  withheld  this  boon  which  our  weakness  so  much 
needs?"  Theodore  Parker  entertained  a  kindred  sentiment. 
It  should  be  remembered  to  his  credit  that  with  all  his  errors 
he  held  fast  the  doctrine  of  a  personnl  deity  ;  and  be  was 
accustomed  to  pray  to  "  our  Father  and  Mother,  God.''  He  was 
wrecked  because  he  did  not  see  God  in  Christ. 

Now  in  the  view  which  has  been  exhibited  of  his  minister- 
ing Christ  comes  as  near  to  the  Maries  and  Mai^thas  as  to 
Peter  and  John.  In  all  that  can  be  peculiar  to  their  humani- 
ty he  is  himself  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  daughters  of 
men.  They  need  not  ascribe  to  the  Mother  of  Jesus  the 
attributes  of  divinity  and  pay  a  forbidden  worship  at  her  altar 
to  solace  a  heart  which  ne  himself  can  not  satisfy.  Loving 
and  trusting  him  in  all  the  mysterious  anxieties  and  yearnings 
of  womanhood,  they  are  no  more  sisters  and  mothers  to  him 
than  he  is  sister  and  mother  to  them.  He  was  no  more  con- 
soling, no  dearer,  to  the  sisters  of  Bethany  than  to  them. 
This  fills  the  "  awful  gap,"  this  supplies  the  want  in  our  Pro- 
testant Christianity  ot  which  Robertson  complained.  This 
renders  the  Incarnation  in  its  applications,  and  uses  as  broad 
as  the  human  nature  to  be  redeemed  and  restored  to  the 
likeness  of  God.  The  ministering  of  Christ  after  w^e  are  re- 
deemed and  renewed  is  still  integral  and  vital  to  the  gospel  as 
meeting  the  necessities  of  every  heart,  as  filling  with  perpet- 
ual radiant  efficacy  the  old  words  of  Isaiah.  '*  In  all  their 
affliction  he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved 
them,"  as  showing  what  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord 
Almighty  should  oe  and  shall  become. 
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We  pass  from  the  ministering  of  Christ  to  Christian  minis- 
tering];. The  doctrine  and  the  duty  appear  in  the  light  of  his 
office.  His  office  is  example  and  law  for  his  followers.  It 
takes  up  a  natural  obligation  of  humanity,  enlarges,  sanctifies 
and  glorifies  it  in  the  economy  of  rtjdemption. 

When  the  wife  of  Zebedee  came  to  our  Lord  worshiping 
and  desiring  for  her  two  sons  the  first  places  in  his  kingilom, 
the  occasion  was  furnished  which  he  improved  for  showing  tbe 
contrast  between  his  own  kingdom  and  the  dominion  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  for  ordaining  one  of  its  permanent  and  universal 
principles.  "Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exer- 
cise dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise  au- 
thority upon  them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you  ;  but 
whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister ; 
and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  ser- 
vant ;  even  as  the  son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many." 

Here  let  the  service  and  office  wliich  are  thus  ordained  be  more 
specifically  defined.  Paraphrasing  the  language  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Uz,  who  evidently  spoke  both  as  a  magistrate  and  as 
a  man  of  God,  it  is  delivering  the  poor  that  cry,  and  the 
fatherless,  and  him  that  hath  none  to  help.  It  is  winning  the 
blessing  of  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  causing  the  wid- 
ow's he  irt  to  sing  for  joy.  It  is  putting  on  righteousness  as 
raiment  and  judgment  as  a  robe  and  di.idera.  It  is  becoming 
eyes  to  the  blind,  and  foet  to  the  larne,  and  a  father  to  the 
poor.  It  is  searching  out  the  cause  which  is  not  known,  break- 
ing the  jaws  of  the  wicked,  and  plucking  the  sprnl  out  of  his 
teeth,  till  the  ear  which  hears  blesses  us,  and  the  eye  that  be- 
holds gives  witness  unto  us  I  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  re- 
ligion which  James  pronounces  "pure  and  undefiled  before 
God  and  the  Father,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world." 
It  is  the  active,  personal  charity  of  those  whom  our  Saviour 
will  plice  on  the  right  hand  in  the  judgment  scene,  who  shall 
have  clothed  the  n;iked,  and  fed  the  hungry,  and  visited  those 
that  are  sick  and  in  prison.  It  is  Howard's  "  circumnaviga- 
tion of  charity,"  not  ordinarily  of  course  like  his  ever  conti- 
nental spaces  to  cities  and  establishments  where  the  accumu- 
lated miseries  and  crimes  of  kingdoms  have  their  seats,  but 
along  the  parallels  of  our  own  little  social  spheres,  on  the 
meridians  of  our  own  relations  to  human  need. 

It  does  not  turn  us  away  from  our  secular  callings.  It  does 
not  forbid  the  enjoyment  of  our  social  preferences  and  affini- 
ties in  their  just  extent.    It  does  not  obliterate  the  distinc- 
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tions  created  by  fortune,  or  education,  or  station  :  but  it  quali- 
fies and  limits  them.  On  the  one  side  it  forbids  us  to  make 
them  injurious  to  the  partakers  of  our  common  humanity,  who 
share  with  us  its  rights  as  well  as  its  sorrows. by  holding  them 
as  means  of  a  selfish  and  oppressive,  personal,  or  class  aggran- 
dizement. On  the  other  side  ittrHUsfigures  and  glorifies  them 
by  making  them  conduce  to  the  good  of  all,  constituting  those 
who  are  thus  favored  the  almoners  of  God's  favors  to  all — the 
great,  the  ministers — the  chief,  the  servants  of  all.  In  a  word, 
Christian  ministering  is  exhibiting  the  spirit  of  Christ  by  fol- 
lowing  his  example  in  actual  life,  blessing  the  needy  of  every 
race  and  every  house,  rejoicing  with  them  that  rejoice,  and 
weeping  with  them  that  weep. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  duty  is  exalted  by  our 
Lord  himself  to  a  fellowship  with  the  sacraments  of  the  gos- 
pel. It  is  the  meaning  of  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  ieet, 
that  solemn  and  significant  act  in  the  passover  chamber  which 
preceded  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper.  Christ  says 
there  in  the  spirit  and  almost  in  the  terms  of  the  passage  re- 
corded by  Matthew  :  "  If  I,  then,  your  Lord  and  Master  have 
washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet. 
For  I  have  given  you  an  example  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have 
done  to  you.  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  the  servant  is  not 
greater  than  his  lord  ;  neither  he  that  is  sent,  greater  than  he 
that  sent  him.  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye 
do  them."  We  have  escaped  the  popish  observance,  the 
annual  washing  of  the  feet  of  beggars  by  the  humiliated,  not 
humble  hierarch  of  Rome,  which  is  a  hideous  distortion  of  a 
sacred  scene  ;  but  we  have  also  let  slip  too  much  the  sacred 
service  to  which  we  are  thus  solemnly  appointed,  and  which 
is  fulfilled  by  the  perpetual  ministering  of  saints,  the  hum- 
blest act  of  all  being  put  for  the  comprehensive  sign  of  all. 

Ministering  is  a  function  of  the  church,  provided  for  in  her 
apostolic  organization,  and  enjoined  in  the  articles  of  her 
government  to  the  end  of  time.  Deacons  were  not  appointed 
to  be  bearers  of  the  sacramental  elements  in  decent  solemnity, 
but  to  distribute  the  alms  of  the  church,  to  provide  for  the 
widows,  to  make  the  care  of  the  poor  a  special  charge,  that 
none  be  neglected.  The  actual  ministering  of  Christian  chari- 
ty is  their  New  Testament  ofiice. 

Paul  shows  by  numerous  precepts,  and  even  more  by  the 
place  of  them,  that  in  his  theory  of  the  Church  Christ-like 
ministering  is  an  integral  element.  "  We,  being  many,  are 
one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of  another. 
Having  then  gifts  differing  according  to  the  grace  that  is 
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given  to  us,  whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophesy  according  to 
the  proportion  of  faith  ;  or  ministry,  let  ns  wait  on  onr  minis- 
tering." Then  follows  a  wonderful  mingling  of  precepts  which 
enjoin  all  forms  of  charitable  serving,  and  all  the  most  spirit- 
ual offices  and  obligations. 

The  history  of  the  primitive  Christians  shows  that  they 
were  not  slow  to  learn  this  lesson  in  the  school  of  Christ. 
The  following  illustrations  are  borrowed  from  Coleman's 
Christian  Antiquities,  and  related  nearly  in  the  words  of  that 
author  :  Of  Oorgonia  it  is  stated,  '*  Job-like  her  gate  was  open 
to  every  stranger.  She 'was  eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame, 
and  a  mother  to  orphans.  Her  estate  was  as  common  to  the 
poor  and  as  much  at  their  service  as  every  one's  is  to  him- 
self." "  Cyprian  sold  the  estate  which  he  inherited  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  the  poor."  The  church  at  Rome  in  the  tnird 
century  supported  more  than  fifteen  hundred  widows^,  besides 
the  afflicted  and  needy ;  the  church  at  Antioch  a  still  greater 
number.  The  liberality  shown  at  Rome  led  an  officer  in  the 
time  of  persecution  to  believe  that  the  Christians  had  great 
treasures  at  their  command.  Laurentius,  one  of  the  deacons, 
that  is  guardians  of  the  poor,  was  commanded  by  the  Prefect 
of  the  city  to  deliver  up  the  treasures  of  the  church.  He  de- 
manded three  days,  and  having  assembled  in  the  courts  and 
porches  of  one  of  their  churches  the  immense  tnultitudeof  the 
aged,  infirm,  lame,  blind,  diseased,  destitute  poor  who  received 
aid  from  the  Christians,  he  called  upon  the  Prefect  and  said, 
"  Come,  see  the  treasures  of  our  God — a  great  court  full  of 
vessels  of  gold,  and  talents  heaped  up  in  the  porches."  The 
Prefect  followed  and  was  shown  the  assembled  poor.  "  Be- 
hold the  treasures  I  promised  you.  I  add  to  these  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans ;  these  are  our  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
the  crown  of  the  church.  Take  this  wealth  for  Rome,  for  the 
emperor,  and  for  yourself."  Early  in  the  fourth  century  a 
dreadful  plague,  followed  by  famine,  ravaged  the  cities  of  the 
East.  Then  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  Christians  became 
manifest  to  all ;  for  in  such  distressing  circumstances  the^ 
were  the  only  persons  who  exhibited  sympathy  and  humani- 
ty in  their  conduct.  They  continued  the  whole  day,  some  of 
them  in  the  care  and  burial  of  the  dead  ;  for  numberless  were 
they  for  whom  there  was  none  to  care  ;  others  collecting  the 
multitude  of  those  wasted  by  the  famine,  distributed  bread 
among  all ;  so  that  the  fact  was  cried  abroad ;  and  men  glori- 
fied the  God  of  the  Christians,  constrained  as  they  were  by  the 
facts  to  acknowledge  that  those  were  the  only  really  pious, 
and  the  real  worshipers  of  God." 
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Bj  Bnch  examples  of  the  early  followers  of  our  Lord,  Chris- 
tian ministering  is  commended  to  the  chnrch  through  h11  ages. 
Their  benevolence  was  marvelous.  The  bright  records  of  mod- 
em charity,  with  here  and  there  an  illustrious  exception,  are 
dimmed  in  the  glow  of  their  outshining  generosity  and  devo- 
tion to  the  needy. 

It  may  be  suggested  here  that  the  public  charity  of  our 
modern  civilization  modifies  this  duty.  It  is  one  of  the  immor- 
tal glories  of  the  church  that  the  state  has  learned  from  her  to 
make  provision  for  the  dependent  and  helpless.  Pagan  civil- 
ization has  never  yielded  such  fruit.  But  while  there  is  a 
sphere  of  vast  importance  for  the  charity  of  the  state,  the 
enurch  can  not  remit  her  own  members  to  the  public  charge. 
Her  obligations  to  them  appointed  by  her  risen  head  and  sub- 
scribed in  mutual  covenant,  are  perpetually  binding.  In  this 
connection  President  Dwight  says :  "  In  every  church  a  char- 
itable fund  ought  to  be  begun  and  continually  supplied  by 
continual  collections.  Of  this  fund  the  deacons  ought  to  be 
the  standing  almoners,  as  being  by  the  authority  of  God  des- 
ignated to  this  office.  .  .  •  The  charity  in  question  was  im- 
mediately  instituted  and  required  by  6od,  and  is  indepen- 
dent of  all  human  iubtitutions.  No  conformity  to  any  regula- 
tion, no  obedience  to  any  law  of  man,  can  go  a  step  towards 
excusing  us  from  a  law  of  God." 

We  know,  indeed,  that  there  is  much  of  this  eminent  gospel 
grace  ;  and  it  is  far  from  our  thought  to  diminish  the  sum  or 
the  value  of  it.  Recent  ^years  have  witnessed  it«  wonderful 
development.  In  the  forms  of  organized  charities,  extended 
to  almost  every  class  of  the  ignorant,  friendless,  and  distressed, 
and  along  countless  paths  of  individual  benevolence,  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  moral  characteristic  of  the  age.  It 
does  not,  however,  embrace  all  who  have  means  among  its  al- 
moners, nor  all  who  are  needy  among  its  subjects.  There  are 
suppressed,  and  there  are  loud  and  bitter  cries  of  distress. 
There  are  multitudes  who  would  exceedingly  exalt  their  own 
character  and  piety  by  personal  participation  in  works  of 
Christian  service  and  love.  There  is  great  need  of  the  minis- 
tering of  Christian  sympathy  in  cases  where  there  is  no  ne- 
oesaity  for  material  aid  ;  and  unquestionably  it  is  the  fault  and 
the  spiritual  loss  of  many  otherwise  excellent  members  of  the 
ckurch,  that,  though  charitable  by  proxy,  they  neglect  in  per- 
son the  duty  enjoined  by  the  Master  in  heaven.  Giving  money 
by  others'  bands  alone  does  not  till  out  the  duty  nor  discharge 
the  conscience. 
All  should  minister.    None  even  of  those  most  burdened 
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and  perplexed  with  the  exacting  claims  of  business,  is  exempt 
from  this  great  law  of  humanity  and  of  the  gospel.  None  can 
fail  to  be  socially  and  morally  improved  bv  going  about  and 
doing  good  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  In  this  ofiSce  his  disci- 
ples CHU  more  closely  follow  him  than  in  any  other.  We  can 
not  give  our  bodies  to  be  expiatory  sacrifices  for  sin.  We  are 
not,  in  these  times,  called  to  martyr  crowns.  We  can  go  but 
little  wav  in  imitating  the  Saviour's  infallible  and  authorita- 
tive teaching  ;  but  in  ministering  we  can  do  everything:  which 
he  did,  except  working  miracles  and  forgiving  sins.  We  can 
bestow  a  heartfelt  sympathy ;  we  can  exert  a  strong  and 
strengthening  helpfulness  for  those  in  weakness,  want,  and 
sorrow. 

It  can  not  be  questioned  that  the  religious  character  of  many 
men  of  business  would  be  improved  by  personal  participation 
in  this  Christian  office.  They  are  enterprising,  bold,  comme^ 
cially  just,  sometimes  both  generous  and  severe.  They  need 
to  be  tempered  by  that  for  which  now  they  take  little  or  no 
time,  personal  fellowship  with  humanity  in  its  suffering,  the 
flowing  forth  of  sympathies  like  Christ's,  in  the  haggard  pres- 
ence of  want  and  distress.  This  for  many  would  exalt  and 
transfigure  character,  as  Christ  at  Cana  transfigured  the  water 
into  gladdening  and  strengthening  wine. 

There  is  another  benefit  which  results  from  such  personal 
ministering.     It  arrests  the  moral  evil  to  which  we  are  ex- 

fosed  from  the  constant  pursuit  and  rapid  increase  of  riches, 
he  arms  thus  bestowed  subdue  the  lust  which  makes  gold  a 
canker  of  the  soul,  eating  as  if  it  were  fire.  We  need  not  fear 
the  vastest  accumulations  of  opulence,  if  love  to  man  and 
to  the  kingdom  of  God  still  in  advance  appoints  the  uses. 
Wealth  will  be  transmutable  into  heavenly  treasure  ;  and  the 
unrighteous  mammon  will  secure  friends  who  will  receive  us 
into  everlasting  habitations.  Every  Christian  man  of  business 
should  therefore  be  **as  the  Son  of  man,  a  minister  and  a  ser- 
vant." 

Eminently,  however,  ministering  is  woman's  office.  Her 
constitution  and  sphere  of  life  point  directl^'^to  it.  Man  must 
subdue  nature,  fell  the  forests,  make  the  wilderness  a  garden, 
dig  in  mines,  forge  the  iron,  plough  the  ocean  with  steamships, 
track  the  continents  with  railroads,  build  houses  and  ware- 
houses, and  factories,  hamlets  and  cities,  found  institutions, 
maintain  governments,  and  wage  wars  of  righteousness,  "  the 
wars  of  the  Lord."  It  is  woman's  part  to  cool  the  fevered 
brow,  to  soothe  the  irritated  spirit,  to  bind  with  her  own  mag- 
ical love  wandering  affections,  to  reclaim  devious  steps,  to 
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strengthen  the  faltering  in  virtue's  paths,  to  be  more  than 
princess,  or  queen,  as  sister  and  mother  in  the  family  dwelling, 
to  be  the  angel  of  the  hospital,  sadder  than  the  field  of  oar- 
Ba^e.  Paul's  description  of  the  widow,  indeed,  for  whose 
maintenance  and  honor  a  special  provision  was  to  be  made,  is 
but  a  defining  of  this  ofiSce.  "  It  she  have  brought  up  chil- 
dren, if  she  nav3  lodged  strangers,  if  she  have  washed  the 
saint's  feet,  if  she  have  relieved  the  afflicted,  if  she  have  dil- 
i^ntly  followed  every  good  work."  With  the  change  of  a 
single  word,  it  has  been  set  forth  in  the  following  terse  meas- 
ure : 

**The  rights  of  women — what  are  they  ? 
The  right  to  labor  and  to  praj. 
The  right  to  watch  while  others  sleep. 
The  right  o'er  others  woes  to  weep. 
The  right  to  snccor  in  distress : 
The  right  while  others  corse  to  bless. 
The  right  to  lore  while  others  scorn. 
The  right  to  comfort  all  who  mourn. 
The  right  to  shed  new  jof  on  earth. 
The  right  to  feel  the  soul's  high  worth ; 
The  right  to  lead  the  sonl  to  God, 
Along  the  path  the  Savioor  trod. " 

All  this  pertains  to  woman's  relations.  She  also  has  the 
tact  and  delicacy  which  are  essential  in  aiding  and  comforting 
those  in  distress  of  body  or  mind.  Man  is  rough,  and  often 
does  works  of  kindness  in  a  blunt  way  that  half  spoils  them  ; 
but  she  does  them  with  an  ease  and  charm  which  doubles  their 
value.  She  has  access  too  where  he  is  peremptorily  forbidden 
to  approach ;  she  is  safe  and  irresistible  in  her  mero^  because 
she  IS  woman  ;  and  Mercy,  the  old  puritan  appellative,  is  one 
of  her  fitting  names. 

Oratefully  also  she  should  make  ministering  her  office.  She 
is  more  blessed  than  man  in  Christ.  Man  was  not  the  father, 
woman  was  the  mother  of  the  Saviour.  Look  the  world  over  ; 
the  burden,  the  shame,  the  toil,  the  curse  of  sin,  have  fallen 
heaviest  on  her.  It  has  been  a  curse  to  be  born  a  woman. 
Man  has  maintained  a  dishonorable  lordliness  in  evil,  and  she 
has  borne  the  yoke  of  bondage.  But  Christ  has  lifted  her  out 
of  the  enthrallmeut ;  and  in  giving  her  this  release  he  has  won 
more  faith  in  her  heart.  There  are  more  daughters  than  sons 
of  the  church.  Woman  is  more  blessed  in  the  ministering  Re- 
deemer, because  she  is  more  needy  and  more  willing.  In  pe- 
culiar gratitude  and  love  she  should  enter  into  the  service 
which  he  has  appointed.  When  Christ  h;ad  healed  the  mother 
of  Peter's  wife,  the  sacred  narrative  adds,  "  She  arose  and  min- 
istered unto  them."    Such  is  the  office  of  all  the  daughters  of 
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ber  Bex,  bealed,  emancipated,  ganctified  in  Christ ;  and  they 

are  lifted  too  high  in  a  selfish  elation,  if  they  forget  that  office. 

The  incident  in  Peter's  honse  also  shows  that  ministering 

f»asses  from  relief  of  the  suffering  into  kind  attentions  to  friends, 
ndeedjtme  Ghrit<tian  coarteousness  is  a  flowering  of  the  same 
spirit  in  all  social  intercourse  at  home  or  abroad  ;  and  duly  ob* 
served  it  would  bring  most  precious  peace  and  delight  to  many 
a  discordant  and  embittered  household. 

The  exercise  of  this  eminent  grace  by  many  must  be  chiefly 
at  home.  Where  poverty  makes  life  incessant  labor,  it  is  little 
more  than  they  can  do ;  but  family  ministering  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  in  all  its  forms  is  above  price. 

But  there  are  daughters  of  affluence.  There  are  wives  and 
sisters  in  mansions  of  abundance  and  elegant  delights,  whose 
life  is  the  sweet  round  of  indulgencies.  They  have  time,  cul- 
ture, resources  for  wider  ministering  to  the  poor,  the  unfortu- 
nate and  the  wicked.  They  must  choose,  and  they  are  choos- 
ing every  day,  between  a  life  which  is  a  perpetual  benison  to 
humanity  in  its  woe,  and  a  life  which  is  a  trittering  away  of 
the  heart's  wealth,  and  there  is  reason  to  say  sometimes,  of 
Christian  graces  on  empty  frivolities  that  kill  time,  on  gilded 
shams  of  a  fashionable  career  that  kill  souls.  It  is  one  of  the 
darkest  omens  for  many  of  the  higher  social  circles  that  they 
choose  so  self-indnlgently,  so  selfishly,  so  cruelly  towards  their 
unhappy  and  crushed  sisters,  so  unlike  Christ.  Can  they  be 
partaKers  of  his  mind  who  will  not  walk  in  his  steps?  They 
will  have  their  reward.  God  knows  what  must  be  the  doom 
at  last  of  those  who  are  only  idle  glittering  butterflies  of  this 
world's  summer  time.  They  who  have  the  spirit  of  Jesus  as- 
suredly will  follow  his  example.  They  will  not  waste  their 
resources  and  consecrated  powers  for  usefulness  on  the  whole 
who  need  no  physician :  they  will  seek  out  the  destitute  and 
the  sorrowing.  They  will  predentin  its  substantial  teaching 
a  parable  of  the  Saviour's  bringing  to  the  feast  of  their  love 
the  lame  and  the  blind  who  can  not  recompense  them  again — 
a  grace  which  is  not  fashionable  now — and  they  will  have  their 
reward  among  that  honorable  company  on  whom  Paul's  bene- 
diction rests,  "Help  those  women  which  labored  with  me  in 
the  gospel,  with  Clement  also,  and  with  others,  my  fellow-labor- 
ers, whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life." 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  now  requires  us  to  consider 
some  special  relations  of  the  office  of  Christian  ministering, 
developed  by  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

I.  In  this  connection  we  speak  first  of  those  secret-orders 
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whose  objects  are  to  secure  a  species  of  social  and  moral  cul- 
ture, and  to  relieve  some  of  the  ills  of  life  bv  mutual  service 
and  benefits  due.  We  refer  to  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  the 
Odd  Fellows,  and  the  Masons.*  Pull  and  accurate  statistics 
of  these  Orders  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  popular 
knowledge.     We  have  sought  for  them  in  vain. 

A  few  years  since  the  Sons  of  Temperance  were  numerous  ; 
and  the  cause  to  a  large  extent  fell  into  their  hands.  After  a 
period  of  decline  they  are  now  in  many  places  renewing  their 
efforts.  It  is  not  probable  they  will  regain  their  former  im- 
portance. 

The  Odd  Fellows  are  a  mutual  benefit  association,  embrac- 
ing the  principle  of  health  insurance.  They  pay  dues  to  the 
flick,  provide  watchers,  bury  the  dead,  educate  orphans.  In 
the  year  1860  they  numbered  in  the  United  States  more  than 
8000  lodges  and  177,000  members.  The  annual  receipts  were 
about  $116,000.  The  benefit  system  has,  however,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  time  become  burdensome,  and  many  lodges  have  ceased 
to 'exist. 

Masonry  is  by  far  the  most  important  institution.  It  has  anti- 
quity and  strength.  At  the  present  time  it  numbers  in  the  Uni- 
ted ritates  about  200,000  members,  and  the  Order  is  flourishing. 
It  inculcates  benevolence,  but  it  is  voluntarv,  not  prescriptive  ; 
doing  good  to  all  men,  especially  to  those  who  are  of  the  nouj«e- 
hoid  of  masonry.  It  purports  to  be  "  A  beautiful  system  of 
morality,  veiled  in  allegory  and  illustrated  by  symbols." 
**  Truth  is  its  center."  Its  sentiments  are  derived  from  the 
Bible.  The  fundamental  characteristic  of  a  true  Mason  must 
be.  "  trust  in  God."  The  Lodge  is  a  scene  of  worship.  The 
scriptures,  religious  hvmns,  and  prayers  have  place  in  the 
forms.  It  is  asserted  they  have  been  the  means  of  conviction 
and  conversion.  A  Grand  Master  declares  masonry  "  is  the 
church's  child."  It  is  safe  to  say  a  consistent  mason  must  be 
ai  excellent  neighbor  and  citizen,  not  to  say  also  an  evangeli- 
cal Christian.  The  **  utility"  of  masonrjr  is  affirmed  to  be  that 
**  in  every  nation  a  mason  m  \y  find  a  friend,  and  in  every  cli- 
mate a  home." 

The  chief  danger  of  masonry  to  be  apprehended  from  our 
point  of  view  is,  that  men  may  be  induced  to  put  the  Lodge 


*  The  writer  of  this  article  is  not  a  member  of  either  of  these  fraternities.  Its 
parpose  reqaires  him  neither  to  attaclc  nor  defend  tht*m.  iie  has  studied  them 
from  an  external  position  to  learn  what  all  may  know,  and  to  present  intel I tgeni 
▼iewa  of  Influenced  and  workings  which  are  of  no  small  importance  to  the  world 
and  to  the  ohnroh.  The  children  of  light  can  find  in  them  lessons  of  practieal 
wisdom  and  ttimulstibn  to  New*  Testament  duties. 
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in  the  place  of  the  Church,  and  because  they  are  good  masons, 
to  rest  in  a  grouodless  hope  of  salvation.  Some  evangelical 
members  oi  the  Order  have  admitted  this  danger.  Others 
deny  that  it  exists.  It  is  an  incident,  not  an  aim  ;  and  perhaps 
it  can  no  more  be  alleged  as  a  charge  against  the  institution 
than  the  self-deception  of  the  church-member  who  thinks  his 
soul  is  safe  because  he  sustains  a  becoming  profession,  can  be 
alleged  against  the  church. 

The  orders  we  have  referred  to,  constitute  a  moral  phenom- 
enon of  the  a^e.  For  reasons  based  in  religious  philosophy 
they  could  exist  only  in  communities  where  divine  truth  has 
gained  power.  They  deserve  the  careful  study  of  every 
thoughtful  Christian  ;  for  they  have  points  of  contact  with  the 
church,  and  bear  upon  her  interest:^.  They  undertake  to  per- 
form in  their  way  some  part  of  the  service  which  has  been  en- 
joined upon  the  sacred  institution.  They  are  reachings  of  oar 
common  humanity  after  a  portion  of  her  privileges.  In  view, 
moreover,  of  certain  deficiencies  which  have  been  too  common 
in  the  churches,  it  has  been  sometimes  openly  asserted  that 
the  secret  orders  do  a  work  which  they  have  failed  to  do  ac- 
cording to  their  mission,  and  are  so  far  better  institutions  for 
4j^manity.  In  the  same  degree  as  the  impression  is  produced 
that  in  relation  to  certain  yearnings  and  necessities  of  our  nature 
they  are  preferable  to  the  church,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  must 
suffer.  Yet  they  are  not  to  be  unqualifiedly  denounced  for 
this.  If  they  outrun  the  church  in  one  class  of  the  duties  of  a 
christianized  humanity,  she  is  culpable  and  can  not  upbraid  them. 

It  is  related  that  a  church  having  adopted  a  rule  forbidding 
its  members  to  unite  with  any  secret  association,  commencea 
a  course  of  discipline  with  one  for  that  offence.  His  defence 
was,  "  I  am  a  poor  mm.  I  have  suffered  long  and  severe  sick- 
ness. I  and  my  family  were  in  want.  Not  one  of  the  Church 
has  visited  us  or  relieved  us  ;  but  ray  brothers  of  the  Lodge 
have  watched  with  me  every  night  and  supplied  every  want." 
Then,  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament,  not  the  member,  but 
the  church  was  arraigned  for  trial  at  Christ's  bar.  '*  If  the 
uncircumcision  keep  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  shall  not  his 
unciroumcision  be  counted  for  circumcision  ?  And  shall  not  un- 
circumcision which  is  by  nature,  if  it  fulfill  the  law,  judge  thee 
who  by  the  letter  and  circumcision  dost  transgress  the  law  ?" 
If  the  church  neglects  the  duty  of  extending  assistance  and 
consolation  to  her  suffering  members,  or  remits  them  to  the 
cold  public  charity  of  the  almshouse  she  can  not  but  suffer  great 
loss  before  the  world.  In  the  New  Testament  form,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  all  her  functions  the  church  is  a  mutual  relief  as- 
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sociation,  voluntary  in  tliis,  that  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  the 
members  of  his  body  is  the  fountain  of  abundant  relief;  and 
she  is  the  best  of  all  inBtitutions  because  she  embraces  both 
sexes  and  the  children,  and  thus  meets  all  the  wants  of  our 
manifold  humanity,  the  social  and  spiritual  as  well  as  physical, 
and  also  the  yearnings  of  the  renewed  heart  which  the  state 
and  secular  orders  can  not  satisfy. 

The  conclusion  is  plain.  For  the  very  reason  that  other 
social  and  moral  orders  exist,  and  such  as  could  have  no  exist- 
ence except  as  following  in  the  wake  of  divine  revelation  and 
religion,  it  is  of  transcendent  importance  that  the  church  be 
true  to  the  sacred  principles  of  her  organization,  a  living  spirit 
of  Christ-like  charity,  going  about  doing  good  as  various  as 
human  necessities,  her  hands  filled  witn  bounty  and  balm, 
while  her  voice  utters  all  the  accents  of  Jesus'  love.  Then 
she  will  realize  the  scriptural  ideal,  built  up  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  cross,  and  with  her  warm,  all-embracing  ministering 
taking  her  place  unapproachably  in  advance  of  all  human  in- 
stitutions for  the  supply  of  the  needy  and  the  comfort  of  the 
sorrowing.  The  Christian,  because  he  is  a  Christian,  much 
more  than  a  mason,  should  '^find  in  every  nation  a  friend,  and 
in  every  climate  a  home." 

II.  Christian  ministering  should  be  employed  in  similar 
practical  relations,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic!^ in  Europe  and  America.  Education  and  charity  are  means 
which  they  adopt  with  great  success.  A  recent  English  pub- 
lication has  stated  that  **  the  fraternity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
numbering  in  Europe  700,000  men  are  wholly  occupied  with 
visitation  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  distributing  alms, 
and  securing  property  by  will  for  the  church  of  Rome."  The 
order  founded  by  St.  Vincent,  who  ij^  described  as  an  excellent 
man,  are  named  Priests  of  the  Missions,  because  according  to 
his  intention  it  was  a  part  of  their  function  to  "  spend  eight 
months  of  the  year  in  country  towns  and  villages  to  imbue  the 

Seasantry  with  religious  knowledge."  A  recent  number  of  the 
orth  British  Review  asserts  that  the  society  is  now  ruled  from 
Rome  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  interests  of  the  Pone  ;  and  that  it 
has  been  used  for  years  among  the  masses  to  defend  the  tem- 
poral power  and  oppose  the  Italian  kingdom. 

The  labors  of  Romish  women  in  London  are  said  to  be  "  even 
greater  and  more  productive  than  those  of  the  men."  Of  them 
the  Christian  Work  writes  :  "  It  would  be  impossible  to  speak 
in  too  high  terms  of  the  patience,  kindness,  and  humanity  they 
exhibit  in  their  duties.      Their  ministration  of  the  sick   is 
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especially  beautiful.  It  would  be  impossible  not  to  believe 
tbat  these  agents  are  working  with  strict  conscieutiousness." 
An  incident  is  related  in  which  Protestant  and  Catholic  char- 
ity are  contrasted.  A  ProtestHut  lady  called  on  a  woman  mis- 
erably poor,  having  several  children  weak  and  ill.  After  mak- 
ing inquiries,  she  instructed  her  needy  sister  to  pray  for  rerif 
nation,  and  gave  her  tracts,  saying,  "  Read  these  ;  they  will  be 
of  more  value  to  you  than  money."  A  few  days  afterwards  a 
Bomanist  lady  called,  descended  to  the  kitchen  and  spoke 
kindly  to  the  children,  dressed  a  wounded  limb,  prepared  food 
for  the  family,  and  subsequently  brought  meat  atid  medical 
comforts.  She  repeated  her  calls  and  invited  the  poor  woman 
to  the  convent.  In  six  weeks  mother  and  children  bad  joined 
the  church  of  Rome. 

A  writer  in  New  York  who  took  up  the  subject  at  this  point 
says,  **  In  the  matter  of  education  the  craft  and  energy  of 
Catholics  are  even  greater  than  in  their  dealings  with  the  poor. 
.  .  .  They  have  multiplied  schools  for  the  poor  and  have  erect- 
ed magnificent  seminaries  for  the  education  and  accomplish- 
ment of  the  rich  ;  •  .  .  professing  that  it  is  no  part  of  their 
system  to  make  proselytes  to  the  Roman  church,  but  never 
ceasing  to  use  every  subtlety  and  allurement  to  influence  the 
religious  belief  of  their  pupils."  This  writer  accuses  Protest- 
ants of  unpardonable  remissness  in  respect  to  the  educational 
influences  which  surround  their  children.  His  article  is  an 
endeavor  to  arouse  them  to  a  great  and  impending  danger, 
and  a  lament  over  the  supineness  of  good  men  and  ministers; 
but  it  is  entirely  silent  as  to  one  of  the  great  methods  of  effec- 
tually opposing  such  craft  and  energy  :  it  neglected  the  oppor- 
tunity which  lay  directly  in  the  way.  Yet  the  truth  is  patent 
Charity  for  the  poor,  instruction  for  the  ignorant,  relief  for  the 
distressed,  sympathy  for  the  disconsolate,  are  Christian  meth- 
ods of  doing  good.  The  gain  by  such  means  is  in  a  high  sense 
legitimate  gain.  If  Catholics  adopt  them  with  a  "  conscien- 
tiousness which  it  is  impossible"  to  doubt,  yet  for  a  mistaken 
form  of  faith,  Protestants  are  bevond  measure  condemnable  if 
they  do  not  adopt  them  with  equal  conscientiousness  for  the 
sake  of  the  truth.  A  sacred  emulation  should  be  stirred  up. 
It  may  be  hard  to  decide  that  Catholics  are  more  guilty  than 
such  Protestants  as  bear  the  Saviour's  name,  and  neglect  his 
works.  We  may  repeat  here  the  words  of  Paul  :  "  Shall  not 
uncircumcision  which  is  by  nature,  if  it  fulfil  the  law,  judge 
thee  who  by  the  letter  and  circumcision  dost  transgress  the 
law."  If  Catholics  will  do  the  humane  and  Christian  minis- 
tering, and  evangelical  Protestants  will  not  do  it,  we  shall  have 
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po  right  to  complain  if  Rome  carries  off  the  converts.  The 
philosophy  and  the  Christianity  of  measures  is  to  ''take 
the  wind  out  of  her  sails/'  by  making  our  own  charity  even 
more  tender  and  all-embracing. 

.  We  do  not  forget  how  often  it  is  said  Catholics  are  inacces^ 
sible.  We  judge  otherwise.  We  must  not  hold  ourselves  as 
Protestants  stiffly  aloof  and  justify  it  by  saying  the  ignorance 
and  bigotry  of  Papists  place  them  beyond  our  reach.  There 
mny  be  difficulties  ;  but  no  men  are  beyond  the  reach  of  good 
influeuces.  By  Sabbath  and  other  charitable  schools  we  can 
at  least  compel  Rome  to  educate  her  children  ;  and  that  of 
itself  is  to  subvert  her  power  as  a  secular  and  persecuting 
system  of  government.  By  literal  services  of  charity  and 
sympathy  we  can  preserve  our  own  who  may  be  exposed  to 
papal  allurements,  and  we  can  melt  our  way  into  the  blindest 
minds  and  hardest  hearts.  No  class  of  human  beings  is  utterly 
insensible  to  kindness.  The  Irish  bosom  can  swell  with  genu* 
ine  gratitude.  But  the  effectual  love  must  be  not  in  word 
only,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  It  must  be  as  practical  as  Jesus' 
ministering.  There  is  profound  Christian  philosophy  in  that 
scene  of  romance  in  which  Ophelia  learns  that  to  gain  amoral 
inflence  over  her  heart,  Topsy  must  be  touched  lovingly.  No 
secular  fraternities  of  whatsoever  name,  and  not  the  Roman 
church  should  find  opportunities  for  playing  off  their  sub- 
stantial kindness  to  human  need  a^^ainst  the  most  ardent  at- 
tachment to  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Protestant 
women,  mothers  and  sisters  of  home  circles,  must  be  genuine 
Sisters  of  Charity.  The  Romish  name  carries  with  it  a  great 
truth,  as  well  as  a  hideous  perversion.  We  perish  if  we 
let  go  the  truth  in  disowning  the  error.  England  and  America 
are  numerous  enough  and  rich  enough  to  employ  the  full 
means  of  evangelizing  the  masses  with  triumphant  success. 

The  great  missionary  enterprise  everywhere  must  ultimately 
include  ministering.  Boards  may  send  forth  men  with  instruc- 
tions to  preach  the  gospel  and  found  churches.  But  this  must 
be  followed  by  education  and  ministering,  or  there  will  be 
lack  of  results  at  the  last.  Human  nature  with  its  relations 
will  be  too  strong  for  any  missionary  theory  which  is  narrower 
than  the  whole  broad  gospel ;  and  this  includes  ministering. 
It  is  one  of  the  integral  elements  in  the  divine  economy  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world  ;  and  God  in  the  most  wonderful 
manner  by  his  providence  is  calling  the  church  to  redoubled 
diligence. 

III.  The  great  war  from  which  our  country  has  just  emerged 
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embraces  Christian  ministerine  among  its  high  moral  lessoDS. 
It  has  called  forth  the  spirit  of  charity  towards  onr  soldiers  in 
unexampled  manifestations.  In  ships  and  fortifications,  follow- 
ing tedious  marches,  thronging  around  hospitals  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  calling  wearied  regiments  to  song  and  prayer,  hov- 
ering along  the  fiery  front  of  battle,  have  gone  the  ministering 
angels  of  the  churches,  dispensing  succor  for  the  body  and 
consolation  for  the  spirit.  It  is  a  new  mission  of  the  church, 
not  new  in  its  principle  for  it  is  old  as  her  life,  but  new  in  her 
awakening  to  a  just  view  of  her  position  and  obligations.  It 
is  a  great  movement  of  the  Christian  spirit. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  marvelous  development.  Ethiopia 
has  stretched  out  her  hands, and  behold  what  God  hath  wrought 
In  a  vision  of  the  Apocalypse,  after  the  smoke  of  incense  with 
the  prayers  of  saints  had  ascended  up  before  God,  the  angel 
took  the  censer  and  filled  it  with  fire  of  the  altar,  and  cast  it 
into  the  earth,  and  there  were  voices,  and  thunderings  and 
lightnings,  and  an  earthquake.  It  is  the  symbolic  history 
through  which  we  have  passed — prayer  answered  by  convtu- 
sion  and  carnage.  Good  men  have  prayed  in  fear,  and  desire, 
and  doubt  of  their  duty  ;  and  the  bondmen  have  prayed  in 
their  agony,  knowing  that  God  would  hear  ;  and  nowthe  sword 
has  broken  the  yokes  of  bondage  and  the  ministering  of  Jesus' 
love  has  followed  the  march  oi  armies  to  anothor  race.  What 
Christians  and  a  Christian  nation  ought  to  have  learned  to  do  in 
peace,  ministering  righteousness  and  mercy  to  all  men.  He  who 
executeth  righteousness  and  judgment  for  all  that  are  oppress- 
ed has  done  along  the  desolating  track  of  war.  The  baptism 
of  fire  and  blood  has  cleared  away  the  political  and  religions 
sophistries  that  cast  a  fatal  spell  upon  the  piety  of  the  church, 
and  the  humanity  of  the  nation;  and  the  freedmen  clothed,  in- 
structed, ministered  unto,  lift  up  their  songs  of  deliverance  in 
the  sanctuaries  their  oppressors  have  forsaken.  The  angel  of 
a  patient  and  waiting  faith  prepared  the  way  for  the  angel  of 
wrath  ;  the  angel  of  wrath  has  opened  the  way  for  the  angel 
mercy;  and  thus  Christ,  anointed  for  this  end,  now  preaches 
by  his  servants  good  tidings  unto  the  meek,  binds  up  the  broken 
hearted,  proclaims  liberty  to  the  captive  and  the  opening  of 
the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  proclaims  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God. 

For  long  this  ministering  must  go  on.  It  is  true  the  eman- 
cipated race  must  ultimately,  like  every  other,  work  out  their 
own  welfare  ;  and  it  is  false  philanthropy  which  would  overlook 
the  fact ;  but  four  millions  of  persons,  passing  suddenly  from 
bondage  to  freedom,  without  property,  uneducated,  impressi- 
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ble,  eurronDded  by  adyeree  circtunetancep,  need  to  receive  and 
XDust  receive  the  forecasting  care  and  bounty  of  the  whole 
conunnnity.  Indeed  the  very  emergences  of  our  country  de- 
mand that  all  which  Christian  charity  has  already  undertaken 
for  them  phnll  be  continued  and  enlarged  till  their  own  indus- 
try, intelligence  and  piety,  self-sustained,  shall  add  to  the 
strength  and  glory  of  the  State.  Divine  providence  so  orders 
this  grand  transition  that  the  cause  we  have  struggled  for 
through  four  Moody  years  now  binds  us  to  new  labors  and 
contributions  of  benevolence  and  patriotism,  that  we  may 
secure  also  victories  of  righteous,  enduring,  glorious  peace. 

Still  beyond  this,  the  war  has  cast  upon  the  charity  of  the 
North  the  poor  whites  of  the  South.  It  is  doubtful  if  slavery 
inflicted  its  direst  evils  upon  the  colored  race.  It  did  not  re- 
spect our  own  lineage.  It  has  systematically  made  even  mill- 
ions outcasts,  indigent,  ignorant,  vicious,  wretched,  haughty, 
the  "  trash''  of  slaves.  The  leaders  whom  they  trusted  have 
most  perfidiously  made  them  the  fuel  of  the  great  conflagration. 
In  their  blindness  they  have  fought  against  their  friends  in 
the  cause  of  their  enemies,  till  the  time  for  their  redemption  has 
come.  In  order  now  to  secure  an  intelligent,  industrious,  vir- 
tuous, homogeneous,  loyal  white  population,  who  shall  consti- 
tute the  ruling  masses  of  the  South,  mantaining  the  amity  and 
grandeur  of  the  nation,  perpetuating  with  us  a  more  glorious 
republic  than  we  have  saved,  we  are  called  to  a  ministering 
such  as  the  world  never  witnessed. 

Government  have  their  attention  directed  to  this.  A  bureau 
for  the  care  of  the  freedmen  and  refugees  has  been  established 
in  the  War  Department,  having  at  its  head  one  of  our  noblest 
Generals,  who  is  a  Christian  hero  as  well.  Two  great  societies 
and  other  agences  which  appear  to  be  of  less  importance,  are 
now  in  operation,  each  for  its  own  class,  and  looking  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  North  for  their  support.  Through  them 
the  relief  of  present  necessities,  the  opening  of  profitable  in- 
dustry, and  institutions  of  education  and  religion  are  extended 
to  two  vast  portions  of  the  Southern  populatiob.  The  contri- 
butions of  the  ministering  spirit  which  were  s^nt  forth  almost 
spontaneously  in  the  emergences  of  the  war,  by  millions  of 
dollars,  should  continue  to  flow  in  the  channels  which  are 
wisely  provided  ;  and  such  charity  will  be  powerful  among  the 
influences  which  shall  cement  indestructibly  our  national  insti- 
tutions. God  wills  it  that  in  freeing  one  we  shall  save  two 
races  over  broad  States.  The  sword  of  righteousness  has 
opened  the  paths  for  the  footsteps  of  mercy ;  and  the  triumphs  of 
wat  are  crowned  with  the  responsibilities  of  peace  and  charity. 
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The  war  has  disproved  the  old  slander  that  the  North  worship- 
ed only  money.  It  remains  to  disprove  it  in  the  prosperity  of 
returning  peace,  by  such  use  of  treasure  that  neither  our  poli- 
tics nor  our  commerce  shall  even  t^eem  to  sink  into  that  idola- 
try. A  writer  in  South  Carolina  remarks  :  *'  Freedom  can  not 
tolerate  an  unenlightened  nation  in  her  domains  ;"  and  he  es- 
timates that  ten  millions  of  dollars  a  year  are  required  from 
the  North  for  education. 

lY.  Christian  ministering  has  a  vital  relation  to  the  progress 
of  sound  doctrine  and  genuine  piety  in  old  and  well  estabhsbed 
communities.  It  is  a  tact  which  the  church  everywhere  de- 
plores, that  large  numbers  who  live  under  their  shadow  never 
enter  the  sanctuaries  of  God.  They  are  not  won  by  the  Sab- 
bath-school  nor  the  pulpit.  The  question  is  asked  a^cain  and 
again  with  painful  uncertainty,  "  what  shall  be  done?" 

One  answer  at  least  is  nigh.  Carry  them  the  gospel  in  the 
hand  of  Christian  ministering.  They  have  heard  the  doctrinal 
voices  of  the  church  afar  off;  and  they  dislike  them.  They 
have  seen  the  skirts  of  saintly  robes  at  a  distance  as  if  flaunt- 
ing them  away.  Let  the  humane  side  of  the  gospel  be  p  reseat- 
ed in  the  offices  of  practical  religion  to  which  Christians  are 
appointed  to  win  them. 

Incident  is  the  best  statement  of  this  Christian  philosophy. 
A  violent  infidel  siezed  with  lingering  sickness  directed  that 
no  Christian  should  be  admitted  to  his  presence.  Sinking  into 
poverty  and  distress,  a  poor  pious  neighbor,  who  had  often  ex- 
perienced his  abuse,  in  pity  resolved  to  brave  his  anger  simply 
to  relieve  his  physical  suffering.  This  unexpected  kindness 
softened  his  hard  heart,  prepared  the  way  for  the  gospel,  and 
the  unbeliever  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 

In  this  way  it  was  Christ  himself  approached  the  cold  stub- 
born heart  of  humanity  ;  first  his  loving  kindness,  then  his 
preaching,  then  his  death  I    In  the  same  order  by  the  gentle, 

fospel  ministering  the  church  are  instructed  to  advance  his 
ingdom  of  truth  and  grace.  Such  service  is  one  of  the 
Scriptural  demonstrations  of  the  power  of  the  gospel.  Men 
may  and  will  doubt  the  value  of  creeds,  when  the  protessed  care 
for  the  soul  is  not  accompanied  with  practical  sympathy  and 
charity  in  view  of  the  severe  emergences  of  the  present  life ; 
but  they  have  no  armor  to  resist  the  coming  in  oi  love  which 
is  not  in  word  only  but  in  deed  and  truth.  Let  the  suffering 
body  be  relieved,  let  the  troubled  mind  be  comforted,  and  they 
will  listen  concerning  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 

All  this  exposes  the  weak  side  of  many  Calvinistic  churches. 
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not  to  say  of  Calvinistic  deDomiDations.  They  have  not  been 
so  zealous  and  saccessful  as  some  others  in  presenting  the  hu- 
mane and  sympathetic  ^ide  of  Christianity.  The  ministers  are 
not  few  who  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  church 
members,  as  well  as  of  *'  them  that  are  without/'  languishing 
in  lonely  poverty,  and  even  in  almshouses,  and  wondering  that 
Christians  of  a  happier  lot  never  ministered  to  them  ;  and  for 
ihe  cause  of  whicn  this  is  an  index  very  numerous  families 
are  lost  from  evangelical  congregations. 

Double  the  private  ministering  of  Christians  around  their 
own  homes,  and  it  will  accomplish  a  good  which  doubling 
missionary  societies  must  fail  to  accomplish.  It  will  effect 
what  no  laborious  gathering:  of  statistics  of  non-att«ndance  can 
do,  what  no  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  can  achieve.  It  will  lead 
the  angel  faith  within  unbelieving  doors.  It  will  attract  to  the 
bouse  of  God  those  who  have  first  met  the  angjel  of  love  within 
their  own  dwellings.  It  will  multiply  and  diffuse  the  blessings 
of  the  Sabbath-schools.  It  will  make  waste  places  blossom  as 
the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Thus  will  old  prejudices  against  the 
church  be  done  away  ;  while  the  diligent  exercise  of  Christian 
graces  will  strengthen  and  adorn  the  ch^iracter  of  her  members. 

The  foundation  and  some  of  the  relations  of  Christian  min- 
istering have  been  set  forth  in  this  paper  ;  but  the  discussion 
is  not  complete  without  the  assertion  that  that  doctrine  is  one  of 
the  integral  and  essential  themes  of  the  evangelical  pulpit.  It 
is  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  varied  in  its  applications,  and 
strictly  vital  in  its  consequences.  It  is  the  office  of  the  min- 
istry to  preach  it,  and  of  the  whole  church  to  exemplify  it. 
It  has  even  been  asserted  for  substance  that  practical  Chris- 
tianity "  consists  in  ministering.''  This  is  fatal  one-sideduess  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  entire  Christianity  without 
ministering.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  he  inferred  that  this  article 
depreciates  the  importance  of  sound  doctrine.  Its  very  object 
is  to  vindicate  Ortndoxy  by  exhibiting  a  great  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament  in  its  true  place  in  the  shining  galaxy  of  Chris- 
tian truths. 

There  are  good  men  who  regard  the  present  as  a  time  of 
great  danger  because  of  loose  doctrine.  It  is  a  time  of  many 
great  dangers  ;  and  one  of  them  is  of  loose,  self  indulgent, 
selfish  and  negligent  living.  Against  this  the  pulpitis  bound 
to  speak. 

It  is  also  a  fact  beyond  mistake  that  great  interests  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  great  questions  of  the  State  and  hu- 
manity are  now  embraced  within  the  principle  of  sacred  min- 
istering. The  ministry  and  the  church  must  be  not  unwise, 
but  understanding  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is. 
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It  is  tme  we  can  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  cross,  as  usually  designated  ;  but  we  can  study 
them  too  exclusively.  The  Christian  must  be  sound  at  the 
heart :  and  he  must  also  be  ju^t,  pure  and  benevolent  in  life. 
The  cnurch  must  abide  in  Christ  as  the  branch  in  the  vine ;  bnt 
the  branch  must  also  bear  fruit,  or  it  will  be  taken  away  for 
the  burning.  Piety  must  have  the  good  Samaritan  character. 
That  which  is  only  of  the  Priest  and  Levite  has  no  credentials 
acceptable  in  heaven.  It  avails  little  to  recite  the  Catechism 
without  the  faith  which  is  proved  by  its  works.  They  give 
slender  evidence  of  regeneration  who  hold  an  evangelical  creed 
with  the  fist  of  wickedness,  or  whose  charity  can  only  say  to 
the  needy,  "  Depart  in  peace  ;  be  ye  warmed  and  filled."  Two 
great  commands,  and  one  of  them  looks  towards  men,  express 
the  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

In  rightly  dividing  the  word  preachers  must  set  forth  this 
humane  and  practical  side  of  toe  gospel  in  due  and  constant 
proportion.  If  they  fail,  as  in  great  sections  of  Christendom 
they  have  failed,  the  church  inevitably  becomes  fatally  corrupt 
in  Qoctrine  as  well  as  in  practice.  Other  things  being  equal, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  those  pastors  will  ultimately  be  most 
useful  in  the  ministry,  who  are  most  zealous  and  successful  in 
persuading  their  congregations  to  fulfill  the  office  of  Christian 
ministering. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  doctrinal  error  a  man  mav  hold 
in  his  head,  yet  with  the  heart  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God  and  be  saved  ;  for  we  are  not  told,  as  to  this  ;  but  we  do 
know,  for  we  are  told,  that  they  who  have  not  ministered  to 
Christ  in  ministering  to  his  brethern  will  stand  at  the  left 
hand  in  the  judgment.  How  then  can  ministers  give  account 
if  they  do  not  adequately  teach  their  people,  while  professing 
to  preach  Christ,  tne  very  conditions  according  which  he  will 
pronounce  sentence  at  the  last  tribunal  ? 

Wonderful  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners — wonderful  in  divine 
power  and  glory — wonderful  in  the  humility  of  manhood  ;  ex- 
ample for  the  highest ;  consolation  for  the  saddest ;  companion 
of  the  lowliest.  No  more  is  he  the  Redeemer  of  men  by  his  pas- 
sion than  Leader  by  his  life.  No  less  do  they  become  his  dif>- 
ciples  when  walking  in  the  steps  of  his  ministering,  than  when 
baptized  with  the  blood  falling  from  hiscroj^s — greatest  when 
ministers  to  their  brethren,  chiefs  when  servants  of  all,kin^ 
and  priests  of  his  kingdom  and  gospel  when  with  his  spirit 
prepetuating  one  of  his  own  offices. 
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Art.  III.— analysis  AND  PROOF-TEXTS  OF  JULIUS  MULLER'S 

SYSTEM  OF  THEOLOGY. 

[Oontiniied  from  p^fe  MO.] 

PART  THIRD  OP  THE  SYST|IM. 
THE    DOCTRINE    OF    BBDEMPTION. 

§  63.  Introduction.  Redemption  in  its  widest  sense  is  the 
restitution,  by  divine  causality,  of  the  ruptured  fellowship  be- 
tween God  and  man  :  it  is  salvation.  It  comprises  three  points : 
the  divine  purpose  to  rescue  man  ;  its  objective  realization : 
and  the  subjective  reception  (appropriation)  of  salvation : 
Col.  i.  14  ;  Gal.  iii.  13 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  23  ;  Luke  i.  68. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
god's    PURPOSE    TO    REDEEM. 

§  64.  Free  Grace.  The  return  to  fellowship  with  God  can 
onlv  proceed  from  God's  grace,  since  man  is  laden  with  guilt 
ana  lettered  by  sin.  This  is  the  grace,  mercy,  love  of  God  : 
Bom.  iii.  24., C*  grace,"  here  is  the  work  of  redemption  imputed 
as  the  source  oi  forgiveness) :  Eph.  i.  6,  7  ("  grace''  the  eternal 
purpose  to  save) ;  Eph.  ii.  5,  8  ;  Titus  iii.  5  ;  ii.  11 ;  Bom.  ix. 
15,  18 ;  1  John  iv.  10,  19. 

§  65.  Grace/or  all ;  Salvation  ordy  in  Christ.  The  divine 
love  does  all  that  is  needed  on  its  part  to  save  all ;  it  is  a  uni- 
versal benevolence  :  John  iii.  16 ;  Bom.  xi.  32  (concluded  all 
in  unbelief,  that  is,  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  by  the  course 
of  his  historic  revelation  :  1  Tim.  ii.  4  ;  2  ret.  iii.  9  ;  Ez.  xxx- 
iii.  11.  Fellowship  with  God  is  inseparable  from  the  media- 
tion of  Christ,  the  only  mediator :  1  Tim.  ii.  5  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  11. 
Christ  is  given  and  appointed  for  all,  as  certainly  as  the  di- 
vine love  IS  ready  to  save  all :  Col.  i.  20,  28  ;  1  John,  ii.  2  ; 
Bom.  V.  18.  But  this  does  not  imply  a  predestination  of  all  to 
salvation. 

§  66.  The  Problem  of  the  Doctrine  (^Predestination.  Among 
those  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached,  there  are  innumerable 
persons  who  are  hostile  or  indifferent :  Bom.  x.  16  ;  2  Thess. 
li.  lO  ;  iii.  2.  Or  they  receive  it  only  externally,  without  know- 
ing its  power  in  their  inner  life  :  John  xii.  37  ;  Matth.  vii.  22, 
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23.  Or  they  fall  away  after  being  made  partakers  of  the  gos- 
pel of  the  new  life  :  Luke  viii.  13  ;  Rom.  xi.  20  ;  Heb.  vi.  4-^}. 
X.  25-31.  To  explain  such  cases  is  the  object  of  the  doctrine 
of  predestination.  The  Biblical  passages,  cited  to  prove  pre- 
destination— gratia  partumlaria — are  :  Eph.  i.  4 — argumentum 
a  silentio — no  condition  is  named  :  Rom.  ix.  11 — here  the  con- 
dition of  election  seems  to  be  excluded.  [?]  The  reference  is 
first  to  temporal  goods,  and  then,  typically — Grod  does  not  bind 
himself  to  the  law  of  descent :  John  vi.  37,  44 — here  the  re- 
ception of  salvation  is  carried  back  to  the  divine  appointment: 
John  xvii.  2,  9  ;  Rom«  viii.  80 — the  object  here  is  to  strengthen 
believers  by  the  assurance  of  final  victory  :  Phil,  ii,  13  ;  1  Cor. 
iv.  7  ;  Acts  xiii.  48  ;  xvi.  14.  Difference  of  ir^ralapsarianB 
(Augustine),  and  supralapsarians  (Calvin,  [?]  Luther,  Zwingle.) 

§67.  Solution  (/  the  Antagonism  betioeen  the  Universality  qf 
Divine  Grace  and  Particular  Calling.  Death  does  not  decide 
the  future  lot  of  every  man.  (1)  Damnation  is  connected  wit|i 
the  rejection  of  Christ :  1  Pet.  ii.  7,  8  ;  Matth.  xxiii.  37,38; 
John  lii.  36  (this  wrath  was  then  on  him  before)  :  Mark  xvi. 
16.  (2)  The  proclamation  of  the  divine  judgment  is  most  in- 
timately connected  with  the  appearing  of  Christ ;  previous 
sins  are  put  under  the  head  of  being  overlooked  :  John  iii.  18 : 
Acts  xvii.  30,  31.  (3)  The  possibility  of  conversion  beyona 
the  bounds  of  the  present  life  is  hinted  at  in  Matth.  xii.  31 
(the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Christ  warning  the  Phari- 
sees that  they  stood  near  this  abyss) ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20 ;  Rev. 
xxii.  2  :  Rom.  x.  14,  15.  Augustine  refers  to  the  parable  of 
the  ricn  man  and  L  izarus  (Luke  xvi)  as  evidence  tnat  death 
decides  man's  lot ;  the  object  of  the  parable  is  to  show  our  re- 
sponsibility for  our  earthly  life  :  Rom.  ii.  12-16 — heathen  "  per- 
ish without  law ;"  the  passage  is  hypothetical,  not  having  re- 
spect to  the  system  of  redemption.  * 

§  68.  Adjustment  of  tlve  Antagonism  between  the  UniverscJity 
of  Gra^ce  and  tfie  Resistance  of  a  Portion  of  those  who  are  caJlea. 
God  from  eternity  ordains  to  everlasting  life  those  who  he 
knows  will  believe  in  Christ  and  persevere  in  this  belief — ex 

*  It  id  somewhat  difficult  to  see  hove  the  aUeged  **  antagonism"  here  spoken 
of  is  adjusted  bj  Miiller's  hypothesis.  The  dimiantion  of  the  number  of  the 
lost  would  not  solve  the  specific  difficulty.  The  doctrine  of  predestlnatioo 
affirms  nothing  as  to  the  comparative  number  of  the  lost  and  aared.  Muller 
does  not  hold  thac  all  are  ^ived.  Calvinism  fiid^  \\b  reHting-place  in  referring 
the  whole  to  the  sovereign  will  of  a  holy  and  yet  gracious  God.  The  Wes^ 
minster  Confes-^ion,  Ch.  xx.  3,  says  :  *'  Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy  are  regen- 
erated and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh  ^hen,  and  where, 
and  how  he  pleaseth.  So  also  are  all  other  elect  persons,  who  are  incapable 
of  being  outwardly  called  by  the  ministry  of  the  word.'' 
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prcevisa  fide :  John  iii.  16  ;  Matth.  x.  22  ;  Rev.  ii.  10.  And 
yet,  as  man  has  no  power  to  evoke  tliis  faith,  it  can  only  be 
produced  by  a  divine  working  through  the  Holy  Spirit :  John 
lii.  5  ;  Rom.  viii.  15  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3  ;  Eph.  ii.  8-10  ("grace"  is 
here  causative,  expresf^ing  the  divine  causality.)  The  difficul- 
ty is  resolved  by  ascribing  to  man  a  receptive  susceptibility, 
which  may  be  nurtured  or  suppressed  ;  so  that  the  Spirit  is 
the  productive  energy,  while  the  freedom  of  man  receives  and 
co-works.  Divine  grace  is  the  positive  cause  :  man's  relation 
18  that  of  receptivity.  In  Rom.  ix.  the  leading  idea  is  that 
no  man  can  have  a  claim  to  salvation  on  the  score  of  justice. 

When  men  are  said  to  be  prepared  for  destruction,  and  God 
18  said  to  harden  them,  it  is  presupposed  that  there  is  in  them 
a  heart  opposed  to  God  :  Matth.  xiii.  14,  15  ;  Rom.  xi.  7  ;  viii. 
16  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  11 ;  Isaiah  xix.  14  ;  Ixiii.  17.  It  is  involved  in 
the  moral  order  of  the  world  that  the  same  appointments 
which  avail  for  the  salvation  of  the  willing,  produce  a  deeper 
corruption  and  obduracy  in  those  that  oppose  themselves : 
Matth.  xiii.  12;  Luke  ii.  85. 

§  69.  Assurance  of  Personcd  Election.  The  doctrine  of  Pre- 
destination gives  to  believers  the  assurance  that  an  eternal 
purpose  of  God  presides  over  the  temporal  growth  of  their 
8piritual  life,  and  will  lead  those  who  hold  fast  the  faith, 
tnrough  all  suffering,  to  final  blessedness:  Matth.  xxi.  22; 
xxiv.  31 ;  Rom.  viii.  28-39 — ^**the  called"  in  Paul's  usage  im- 
plies those  who  accept  the  call :  John  x.  26*.  Herein  lies  the 
warrant  for  the  assurance  that  divine  grace,  so  much  as  in  it 
lies,  will  complete  the  work  once  begun  :  Phil.  i.  6 ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  13. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  REDEMPTION  FULFILLED  BY  CHRIST. 

CBRISTOLOGY. 

§  70.  Introductory.  Galatians  iv.  4.  When  the  time  was 
fnlfiiled,  and  the  world  waj^  prepared,  internally  and  externally, 
God  sent  his  Son  to  redeem.  Tlie  powers  of  darkness  reigned. 
Epicureanism  and  scepticism  prevailed.  In  the  Roman  empire 
was  a  boundless  egoism.     Judea  had  lost  its  national  inde- 

Eendence.     A  longing  for   the   Messiah   was  awakened.     In 
euthenism  was  a  wide-spread  anticipation,  though  lacking  all 
ethical  elements,  of  a  real  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human. 
Christology  comprises  the  doctrines  respecting  the  Person 
of  Christ,  and  the  Work  of  Christ. 
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FIRST   HEAD    OP   DOCTRINE. 

THE  PEBSON  OP  THE  REDEEMER. 
CHAPTER    FIRST.— OF   HIS   NATURES. 

§  71.  Jems  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Logos.  The  homan  race, 
to  attain  a  holy  and  blessed  fellowship  with  God,  needs  a  Me- 
diator ;  for  it  can  not  deliver  itself,  and  God's  holiness  forbids 
its  direct  reception  into  his  communion.  If  this  mediation  is 
complete,  the  Mediator  must  not  only  do  and  suffer  for  many, 
but  must  unite  in  his  own  person  the  divine  and  the  human. 
In  Je;^us,  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  Lo^os  became  flesh,  became 
man  :  1  John  i.  1,  2  ;  iv.  2,  3.  This  is  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
ture as  the  absolute  miracle  of  love  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  grasped 
by  the  mere  understanding  :  Rom.  viii.  32  ;  1  John  iv.  9,  10 ; 
Phil.  ii.  4-7  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  32  ("being  rich,"  not  a  possibility, 
but  a  fact.)  The  reality  of  the  union  of  both  natures  implies, 
that  the  Son  of  God  in  becoming  man  was  subject  to  all  the 
limitations  involved  in  the  essence  of  human  nature,  and  the 
exigencies  of  individuality  :  Heb.  ii.  14;  Gal.  iv.  4  ;  Luke  ii. 
52.  His  whole  earthlj^  life  from  its  beginning  presupposes 
the  fact  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  :  Luke  i.  32, 35.  And 
in  fine,  this  union,  as  it  is  an  act  oi  the  highest  love,  abides 
unchangeable  :  John  v.  27  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  47  ;  Phil.  iii.  21,  (this 
"  body  of  glory"  was  possessed  by  Christ  from  the  ascension) : 
A.cts  xvii   31 

§  72.  Biblical  Proof  of  the  Real  Divinity  of  Christ.  That 
Christ  is  of  divine  nature,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  is  not  a 
matter  of  direct  experience,  but  fact  which  only  he  himself 
could  know  and  declare  to  others  :  Matth.  xi.  27  (**all"  here  in  a 
soteriological  sense).  Passages  in  which  Christ  is  directly 
called  God  ;  the  following  are  certain  :  Heb.  i.  8  ;  Rom.  ix. 
5  ;  1  John  v.  20  (1  tiohn  i.  2).  Other  passages  are  doubtful 
on  critical  grounds.  Among  the  divine  attributes  ascribed  to 
him,  omnipotence  is  especially  emphasized  :  Eph.  i.  22  (refers 
to  redemption)  :  1  Pet.  iii.  22  ;  John  iii.  35  ;  Matth.  xxviii.  18; 
Phil.  iii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  28.  With  this  is  connected  his  power 
to  be  present  everywhere  as  he  will :  Matth.  xviii.  10 ;  Eph.  i. 
23.  Eternity  is  also  emphasized,  not  only  as  meaning  a  life 
before  his  earthly  existence,  but  as  implying  his  existence  be- 
fore the  world  :  John  iii.  13  ;  vi.  46  ;  viii.  58  ;  1  John  i.  1,  2 ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  47-49 ;  John  xvi.  21.  Among  the  divine  works 
which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  the  Saviour,  the  first  is  the 
giving  eternal  life  to  those  who  believe  in  him  :  John  iv.  14  ; 
vi.  33.  liaising  the  dead,  and  judging  the  world,  which  pre- 
supposes omnipotence  and  omnisiceuce,  are  referred  to  him  in 
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ft  special  way  :  Matth.  xxv.  31 ;  vii.  22  ;  Phil.  iii.  21 ;  John  v. 
27-29.  And  in  fine,  Christ  is  oflen  spoken  of  as  the  object  of 
divine  worship  :^ohn  v.  23  ;  xiv.  13  ;  Phil.  ii.  10  ;  1  Cor.  i.  2  ; 
Rev.  V.  13  ;  Acts  vii.  59,  60  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9.  Passages  which 
refer  to  the  essential  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Father  :  Matth. 
xxii.  43-45  ;  xi.  27,  37  ;  Gal.  iii.  4;  Heb.  iii,  6.  The  predicate 
Son  of  God  unmistakably  designates  in  many  places  his  com* 
monity  o('  essence  with  the  Father  :  Matth.  xi.  27  :  Gal.  iv.  4  ; 
Hebr.'  i.  2  ;  iii.  6  ;  John  iii.  16  ;  Comp.  Phil.  ii.  6  ;  formnla  of 
baptism,  Matth.  xxviii.  19. 

§  73.  The  Union  cf  the  Divine  and  the  Human  in  Christ  a>s 
d^ined  by  the  Churchy  Unto  Persondis ;  in  this,  the  divine  is 
active,  the  human  is  {)assive  ;  the  personal  element,  being  one, 
must  be  from  the  divine  nature  ;  the  human  nature  in  Christ 
is  impersonal ;  the  divine  is  unchanged,  Christ  during  his 
earthly  life  had  the  unbroken  possession  of  all  divine  attri- 
butes. Communicalio  idiomatum,  that  is  the  two  natures, 
though  distinct,  impart  their  properties  to  each  other,  and  this 
in  three  ways :  ( 1)  genua  idiomaticum — the  natures  impart  to  the 
person  ;  (2)  genus  apoteleamaiicum — the  person  imparts  to  the* 
natures  ;  (3)  genus  majestaiicum— one  nature  imparts  to  the 
other,  yet  only  the  divine  to  the  human,  and  not  the  converse: 
The  Reformed  (Calvanistic)  theology  denies  this  last  genus^  so> 
as  to  retain  the  difference  of  the  tvx)  natures. 

§  74.  Criticism  and  Modi/icaiion  of  the  Church  Theory.  Di- 
vine properties  are  never  in  the  Bible  ascribed  to  the  human 
nature  of  Christ ;  eternity  and  immutability,  omniscence  and 
omnipresence  can  not  be  thus  ascribed.  Uis  incarnation  in- 
^ved  a  kenosis,  a  voluntary  parting  for  the  time  with  his  di- 
vine attributes  and  glory  ;  ana  yet  the  knowledge  of  God  was 
at  the  basis  of  his  human  life  :  Phil.  ii.  6,  7  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  9  ; 
John  xvii.  5.  His  power  of  working  miracles  was  given  to  him 
in  virtue  of  his  Messianic  oflSce  :  hence  before  his  public  life 
he  worked  none :  Acts  v.  38.  The  imparting  the  Spirit  to 
Christ  at  his  baptism  by  John  has  its  peculiar  significancy 
in  relation  to  his  working  of  miracles  :  Matth.  iii.  16.  Hence, 
too,  in  the  temptation,  there  is  special  reference  to  this  power  ; 
Matth.  xii.  28.  Under  the  same  analogy  comes  his  indwelling 
power  of  knowing  the  future,  and  of  inspecting  the  hearts  and 
thoughts  of  men  :  John  v.  25  :  Matth.  ix.  4.  Tet  he  was  not 
omniscient ;  Mark.  xiii.  32.  If^from  the  fact  that  the  Scripture 
ascribe  to  Christ,  under  his  human  name,  divine  attributes, 
we  infer  (with  the  Lutherans)  that  the  properties  of  the  divine 
nature  were  really  imparted  to  the  human ;  then,  too,  we  must 
infer  (which  they  deny)  that  his  human  qualities  were  impart- 

35 
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ed  to  his  divine  nature  from  thof^e  passages  in  which  human 
properties  are  ascribed  to  Christ  under  his  divine  appelldr 
tions  :  1  Cor.  ii.  8  ;  1  John  i.  1.  ♦ 

§  75.  The  Union  of  the  Logos  xoith  the  Human  Nocture  in  iU 
Beginning  and  Completion.  There  must  have  been  an  unbroken 
identity  of  self-consciousness,  between  the  eternal  being  of 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  his  earthly  existence  as  the  Son 
of  Man  :  John  iii.  11-13  ;  xvi.  28  ;  xvii.  5.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  there  were  in  him  two  centres  of  selt-conscioos- 
ness.  He  had  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  such  as  no 
mere  man  could  have  had  :  John  xvii.  25 :  Matth.  xi.  27  ;  yet 
there  was  not  the  immediate  vision  of  God,  as  in  eternity : 
John  vi.  46  ;  viii.  38.  In  his  glorified  state  the  union  of  the 
divine  and  human  still  continues  :  John  xiv.  10  ;  x.  13. 

CHAPTER  SECX)ND— CHRIST'S  MORAL  PERFECTION  AND  ITS 

CONDITIONS. 

§  76.  Christie  Supernatural  Birth.  He  was  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  inthe  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary  :  Matth.  i.  18- 
25  ;  Luke  i.  26-38.  The  Redeemer  of  the  race  must  himself 
be  a  true  man  :  Gal.  iv.  4.  As  he  was  to  redeem,  he  must  not 
need  redemption ;  he  must  be  free  from  all  sinfulness  :  Luke  i. 
35 — i.e.  the  divine  dignity  of  Christ  rests  upon  his  supernatural 
generation,  yet  not  in  this  alone.  His  birth  was  a  creative  act 
of  God,  breaking  through  the  chain  of  human  generation  ;  he 
had  no  earthly  father. 

§  77.  The  Holiness  of  Christ.  There  was  such  possibility 
of  sin  as  is  implied  in  human  freedom,  but  the  temptation  could 
come  only  from  without :  Matth.  xv.  19.  The  positive  ^ound 
of  the  holiness  of  Christ  is  in  the  free  and  constant  self-deter- 
mination of  his  will,  consisting  in  the  most  intimate  union  of 
his  will  with  that  of  the  Father  in  the  form  of  unconditional  sub* 
mission  :  Matth.  xxvi.  39  ;  John  v.  80  ;  vi.  38  :  Hebr.  ii.  17, 18. 
So  Christ  in  his  life  represents  the  perfect  type  of  humanity, 
which  is  defaced  in  all  the  descendants  of  Aaam  :  Rom.  viii. 
29 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21  (sin,  not  sin  oflfering,  but  sin  personified ; 
"  made"  expresses  the  full  idea  of  substitution)  ;  H!ebr.  iv.  15  ; 
vii.  26.  The  assurance  which  the  church  has  of  the  perfect 
holiness  of  Christ  rests  (1)  upon  the  total  impression  made  by 
his  life  in  the  Gospels ;  (2)  upon  his  own  testimony  to  his  siuless- 
ness  :  John  viii.  46  ;  xiv.  30  ;  (3)  indirectly  upon  his  unity 
with  the  Father  and  his  relation  to  the  world  as  Redeemer ; 
(4)  upon  the  testimoujf  of  the  apostles,  in  whom  we  see  the 
imposing  impression  his  holiness  made  upon  those  who  knew 
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him  best :  1  John  lii.  5  j  1  Pet.  i.  19  ;  ii.  21.  See  also  the  ac- 
counts 01  the  temptation  of  Christ:  Matth.  iv. ;  Mark  i. ; 
Lake  iv.  Comp.Lnke  xiii.  18,  19  ;  Markx.  17, 18  :  Matth.  xix. 
16,  17- 

CHAPTER  THIRD -THE  ESTATES  OF  CHRIST. 

§  78.  The  CorUraat  between  the  State  of  Humiliation  and  the 
State  qf  Olory.  The  state  of  humiliation  reached  its  limit  in 
the  death  on  the  cross  ;  with  the  resurrection  begins  the  state 
of  glory:  Phil.  ii.  8-11.     In  the  resurrection,  apart  from  its 

Special  importance  in  relation  to  the  redeeming  efficacy  of  his 
eath,  Christ  reveals  his  victorious  power  over  death  :  John 
X.  18  ;  2  Tim.  i.  10  :  Acts  ii.  24,  31.  Thus,  too,  he  gives  a  ba- 
sis in  fact  for  the  glorious  hope  of  his  followers  as  to  their  own 
resurrection  :  Rom.  viii.  11  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  20-22,  45,  49.  The 
glory  of  Christ  after  the  resurrection  is  latent  and  incomplete 
until  his  ascension  and  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father : 
Bom.  viii.  34  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  22  ;  Acts  i.  9,  11  (a  sign  and  image  of 
Christ's  glorious  transition).  The  biblical  representation  of 
Christ's  glorification,  as  a  reward  of  his  obedience  rests  upon 
the  participation  of  the  human  nature  in  the  divine  glory  : 
Hebr.  ii.  9  ;  xii.  2 ;  Phil.  ii.  9-11 ;  Eph.  iv.  10  (of  the  burial 
and  ascension).  That  the  risen  Saviour  passed  into  glory  with- 
out again  dying  is  presupposed  in  Rom.  vi.  10 ;  viii.  33  ;  Phil. 
iii.  21 ;  Col.  iii.  1  ;  Acts  lii.  21.  The  apostolic  preaching  laid 
the  greatest  stress  upon  the  resurrection  :  1  Cor.  xv.  14  ;  1 
Pet.  iii.  22  (presupposes  the  ascension  ;  the  last  passage  shows 
that  Christ  nas  part  in  the  government  of  the  world).  Christ's 
body  as  he  rose  from  tlio  dead  was  material :  Luke  xxiv.  49  ; 
John  XX.  27  ;  Comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  50  ;  with  the  ascension  was 
assumed  the  glorified  body. 

§  79.  The  Church  Doctrine  of  the  Two  Estates  of  Christ. 
The  Lutheran  view  is  incorrect  in  making  the  incarnate  Lo^os, 
and  not  the  Logos  as  Divine,  the  subject  of  the  estate  of  humilia- 
tion. The  Lutheran  divines  diflfer  from  the  reformed  in  teach- 
ing "  the  descent  of  Christ  to  hell"  for  tlie  sake  of  preaching 
the  gospel,  relying  on  1  Pet.  iii.  18, 19  ("  prison,"  the  Hebrew 
sheol;  "  spirits  disobedient,"  those  drowned  in  the  deluge,  as 
standing  tor  the  worst  of  men  ;  Xr^pttrffa  is  used  only  pf  pro- 
claiming the  gospel)  :  1  Pet.  iv.  6  probably  also  belongs 
here  ;  it  refers  to  tliose  who  died  without  the  gospel  before 
Christ.  In  Col.  ii.  15,  the  subject  is  God  and  not  Christ ;  in 
Eph.  iv.  9  the  reference  is  probably  only  to  the  burial. 
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SECOND  HEAD  OF  DOCTRINE. 
THE  WORK   OF  THE  SAVIOUR — OPUS  CHRISTI   8ALUTARE. 

%  80.  Intrcdudion,  The  work  of  Christ  is  represented  in 
the  moat  comprehensive  way  in  the  doctrine  of  his  Three  OfiS- 
ces  of  prophet,  priest  and  king.  Tl)is  is  not  tropical,  but  has 
the  highest  reality  ;  and  it  is  grounded  in  the  connection  of 
Christ's  work  with  the  Old  Testament  theocracy  and  its  oflS- 
ces  ;  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law.  All  three  offices  relate  to 
the  mediation  between  Gk)d  and  man.  Calvin  first  used  this 
method ;  Ernesti  (1760)  discredited  it ;  it  was  revived  by 
Schleiermacher. 

Art  I.— the  PROPHETIC  OFFICE  OF  CHRIST 
HUNUS  PROPHBTICUM. 

§  81.  Tlie  Essential  Functions  of  the  Proplietic  Office. 
Christ  calls  him^^elf  a  prophet :  Luke  vii.  16  ;  xiii.  33  ;  John 
iv.  19  ;  Matth.  xiii.  57.*  The  central  idea  of  Christ's  prophetic 
office  is  found  in  his  teaching  :  in  the  revelation  of  God  by  the 
word  :  'John  xvii.  6,  8,  26  ;  Mark  i.  14.  His  miracles  and 
prophecies  stand  in  undeniable,  though  subordinate  connec- 
tion with  lu8  work  as  teacher  :  Luke  xxiv.  19.  He  did  not  set 
forth  a  complete  code  of  laws,  but  insisted  on  the  feelings  and 
motives  which  always  teach  Christians  what  corresponds  with 
the  divine  will  :  John  xiii.  34  ;  Matth.  v.  20-48  ;  Luke  x^27- 
37.  He  made  himself,  as  the  Redeemer,  the  subject  of  his 
teaching  :  thus  in  John  throughout ;  also  Matth.  xi.  25-31 ; 
xiii.  16.  17  ;  Luke  iv.  18,  19,  21  ;  xv.  4-10  ;  also  in  his  para- 
bles. Christ's  human  life,  an  the  living  law,  also  formed  a 
real  part  of  his  teachings.  He  did  not  merely  repeat  the  old 
law,  but  set  up  a  higher  ideal  than  Moses. 

§  82.  The  Miracles  and  Prophecies  cf  Christ.  Miracles 
naturally  accompany  a  divine  revelation  ;  the  height  of  the 
revelation  will  be  most  full  of  miracles.  Redemption  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  spiritual  realm  as  miracles  to  the 
realm  of  nature  ;  hence  they  almost  always  have  a  symbolical 
character.  They  naturally  ceased  after  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  firmly  established.  Prophecies  are  the  miracles  of  know- 
ledge ;  they  have  the  same  relation  to  history  that  miracles 
have  to  nature  ;  but  they  do  not  disturb  man's  permanent  and 
essential  relations  to  history,  any  more  than  miracles  do  his 
relation  to  nature.  Their  object  is  to  strengthen  faith,  and  to 
draw  attention  to  the  divine  order  and  plan  in  history. 
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abt.  n.— the  office  of  christ  as  high  priest. 

§  83.  Necessity  of  the  Sufferings  and  Death  of  Christ  to  re- 
concile the  Human  Race  with  God.  Under  the  New  Testament 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice  is  the  High  Priest  himself,  who  oflfers 
the  sacrifice :  Rom.  ii.  25  (**  righteousness"  here  is  the  judicial 
righteousness  of  God)  :  1  John  ii.  2  ;  iv.  10  (viz.  by  his  death 
as  a  sacrificial  oflFering)  :  1  Pet.  ii.  24  ('*  bore  our  sins,"  i.  e.  its 
consequences,  guilt  and  punishment,  per  metonymiam  eausce 
pro  effedu) :  Hebr.  vii.  27  ;  ix.  12  ;  x.  4-10.  Christ  came  to 
round  a  kingdom  of  God  in  which  the  holy  will  of  God  should 
be  fulfilled  by  the  inward  working  power  of  his  spirit  in  the 
freedom  of  love  :  Gal.  iii.  23-26  ;  iv.  3-6  :  v.  18  ;  Rom.  viii.2-4 
("  law  of  spirit  of  life"  is  the  gospel  witn  its  justifying  faith 
and  regenerating  grace):  John  viii.  51,52;  Jas.  v.  19,  20  ; 
Rev.  ii.  11.  Man's  sin  and  p^uilt  are  in  the  way  of  his  recep 
tion  into  this  kingdom.  To  receive  man  in  his  sins  would 
annul  his  awe  before  the  holy  will  of  God,  and  make  a  kingdom 
of  blessedness  without  holiness,  which  is  inconceivable.  Nor 
can  the  obstacle  be  removed  by  keeping  man  away  from  the 
fellowship  of  God  (death,  in  its  widest  sense,  until  he  has  ex- 

Biated  his  sins  :  John  viii.  51,  52  ;  Jas.  v.  19,  20  ;  Rev.  ii.  11. 
[an  in  a  state  of  sin  can  only  increase  his  guilt ;  he  has  not  the 
power  to  put  away  sin.  Sin,  too,  as  a  principle  of  life  opposed 
to  God,  involves  an  infinite  guilt,  which  no  endurance  oi  pen- 
alty can  exhaust.  Hence  man  needs  first  of  all  forgiveness  of 
sin  :  and  this  in  the  New  Testament  is  every  wliere  connected 
with  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  croso  :  Matth.  xxvi.  28  ("  testa- 
ment" means  covenant  sacrifice,  or  propitiatory  sacrifice;  "sins" 
by  metonymy  for  punishment  of  sin)  :  Rom.  iii.  25 ;  Eph.  i.  7 
("  redemption"  from  sin  and  guilt).  The  working  principle  of 
the  whole  economy  of  redemption  is  the  love  and  grace  of 
God  ;  (§  64)  he  ordained  the  death  of  Christ  to  redeem  from  the 
guilt  of  sin  :  Rom.  v.  8  ;  viii.  39  ;  2  Cor.  v.  18  ;  1  John  i.  9,  10. 
The  Anselmic  theory  is  based  on  the  idea  of  a  duality  of  the 
divine  Attributes  of  love  and  justice,  which  is  incorrect; 
God's  justice  has  its  origin  in  love.  If  God  does  not  really 
remit  punishment,  there  is  no  grace.  God  can  actually  for- 
give the  penitent,  but  only  as  he  at  the  same  time  gives  effect 
to  his  displeasure,  shows  his  holy  wrath  against  sin.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  Christ  as  Mediator,  taking  upon  himself  in 
free  love  the  punishment  which  man  deserved,  so  as  to  uphold 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  his  forgiving  love.*   In  forgiveness 

*  Mailer  does  not  dlMmsB  the  relation  of  this  view  to  the  old  Protestant 
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not  odIj  18  punishment  remitted,  but  the  sense  of  gnilt  is  also 
taken  away. 

§  84.  The  Vicarious  Bdatian  of  Christ  to  Hnmaniiy.  That 
Christ  endured  the  pangs  of  death  for  us,  in  our  stead,  is  directly 
asserted  by  the  Scripture  in  many  ways  :  2  Cor.  v.  14,  21 ; 
{vnip  in  verse  14  includes  the  cause,  and  also  means  "  instead 
of,"  nor  the  good  of):"  1  Pet.  iii.  18  ;  Rev.  v.  6-8  ;  Eph.  y.  2 ; 
Gal.  ii.  20.  The  same  is  implied  when  the  giving  of  bis  life  is 
described  as  a  random,  the  price  of  our  deliverance  from  death : 
Matth.  XX.  28  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  6  ;  1  Pet.  i.  18  ;  Gal.  iii.  13  (he  was, 
then  subject  to  the  curse  of  the  law  in  our  stead) :  John  i.  29 ; 
1  Pet.  ii.  24.  The  same  idea  is  decidedly  expressed  where  his 
death  is  represented  as  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins :  1  Pet.  i,  2 ; 
iii.  18  ;  Rom.  iii.  25  ;  Eph.  v.  2  :  1  John  ii.  2  j  iv.  10  ;  Hebr. 
ix,  10.  28.  Comp.  Isaiah  liii.  This  substitution  of  Christ  is 
referred  only  to  the  human  race,  as  destined  to  be  united  with 
him  :  Gal.  i.  4 ;  Eph.  i.  25,  26. 

The  divine  life  is  not  subject  to  suffering,  but  only  the  cre- 
ated human  life :  hence  Christ  could  only  suffer  as  he  was  man. 
Suffering,  especially  death,  is  only  the  consequence  of  sin,  and 
so  Christ,  the  holy,  could  suffer  death  only  in  our  stead.  His 
vicarious  position  is  in  consequence  of  his  real  union  with  the 
human  race.  Their  life  must  be  in  him  :  he  is  the  immanent 
source  of  their  spiritual  life.  As  thus  united  to  man,  he  endures, 
not  the  guilt  (tor  that  can  not  be  transferred),  but  the  conse- 
quences of  guilt,  that  is,  punishment. 

§  85.  The  Work  of  Atonement  Completed.  The  whole  life 
of  Christ  is  interwoven  with  elements  of  vicarious  suffering ; 
the  height  of  this  suffering  physically  is  in  his  death.  The 
Scripture  also  definitely  refers  to  his  personal  vicarious  suffer- 
ings in  Gethsemane  and  on  the  cross — he  was  forsaken  of  his 
Father  :  Matth.  xxvii.46  ;  xxvi.  38-44  ;  John  xii.27.  It  is 
not  despair,  nor  the  feeling  of  being  an  object  of  God's  hatred  ; 
for  Christ  still  says,  **  My  God,"  and  "  It  is  finished."  But  still 
he  must  experience,  so  far  as  possible,  the  internal  state  of  those 
whom  he  represented.  The  **  cup  he  drank"  was  that  he  was 
given  up  to  the  powers  of  darkness. 

As  God  thus  subjects  the  Mediator,  as  our  representative, 
to  punishment  so  as  to  uphold  the  authority  of  his  holy  will  in 
his  kingdom,  and  thus  solemnly  manifests  his  displeasure  on 
account  of  the  sin  of  the  race — he  releases  mankind  so  far  as 
they  come  to  Christ,  from  death  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  from 

(Anselmic)  theory,  which  he  condemns.    He  certainly  here  conceeds  what  is 
most  significant  in  that  theory. 
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their  state  of  estranfirement :  Rom.  y.  9, 10.  Christ  by  his  death 
expiates  the  total  guilt  of  the  race  ;  and  Ood  reconciles  with 
himself  all  who  accept  of  him  :  Rom.  viii.  25  ;  Heb.  ii.17  ; 
i  John  ii.  2  ;  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19.  Expiation,  iXadfios  is  to  be 
distingnished  from  reconciliation,  xaraWaSdetv ;  expiation 
precedes,  reconciliation  follows ;  expiation  is  for  ^uilt,  reconcilia- 
tion refers  to  the  relation  of  man  to  God  :  the  former  refers  to 
the  thing,  the  latter  to  the  person.  The  phrase  *'  God  is  recon- 
ciled" is  not  Biblical.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (viii.  9, 
10)  the  reconciliation  begins  after  Christ  is  raised  to  heaven. 
§  86.  Some  oilier  Functions  ascribed  to  the  Priestly  Office, 
The  so  called  active  obedience,  as  well  as  the  passive,  is  reckoned 
as  a  part  of  Christ's  satisfaction.  Bat  to  restore  man  to  com- 
munion with  God  requires  only  that  the  wall  of  separation 
made. by  guilt  be  broken  down,  without  any  other  merit,  self- 
wrought  or  imputed.  Further,  the  active  obedience  imparts 
from  the  scholastic  theology  the  idea  of  merit  as  needed,  but 
if  guilt  be  removed,  God's  love  can  be  imparted  without  merit. 
Again,  Christ's  passive  obedience  would  be  unnecessary,  if  his 
whole  active  obedience  were  imputed  as  if  it  were  self  deserved. 
The  holiness  of  Christ  is  the  necessary  condition  of  his  expi- 
ation. The  cited  passages  do  not  bear  out  the  theory  :  Matth. 
vi.  17  ;  Phil.  ii.  8  ;  Rom.  v.  19.  The  intercession  is  also  reck- 
oned to  the  high  priestly  function  :  John  xiv.  16  ;  Rom.  viii. 
34  ;  1  John  ii.  1,  2  ;  but  this  last  passage  shows,  that  it  is  only 
symbolical  of  the  perpetual  eflBcacy  of  Christ's  expiation.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  views  the  whole  of  Christ's  work  under 
the  aspect  of  intercessioq.  Other  passages  (Luke  xxii.  32  ; 
John  xvii.)  do  not  refer  to  the  atonement. 

Art  in.— the  OFFICE  OF  CHRIST  AS  KING. 

§  87.  Munus  Begium,  After  the  Messiah  had  expiated  the 
sins  of  the  world  by  hi;*  death  on  the  cross,  he  received  power 
to  send  his  Spirit  to  found  his  kingdom  in  its  full  reality  :  Acts 
ii.33  ;  Eph.  iv.  8-11.  Christ  also  exercises  his  regal  office  in 
preserving  and  propagating  his  kingdom,  by  means  of  the  ex- 
ternal diffusion  and  internal  strengthening  of  his  church : 
Eph.  i.  2  (refers  to  redemption) ;  iv.  16  ;  v.  23  ;  Col.  i.  18  ;  ii.  19. 
By  the  inner  workings  of  his  Spirit  (who  glorifies  him  by  taking 
and  sharing  what  is  Ids :  John  xvi.  14) ;  he  begets  and  fosters 
the  life  of  his  subjects  in  fellowship  with  him  :  (John  xiv.  17  ;• 
xvii.  21)  ;  and  he  also  appoints,  by  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit,  offices 
in  his  church,  and  still  transforms  natural  into  spiritual  gifts 
among  those  who  are  the  organs  for  calling  men  into  his  king- 
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dom  :  Eph.  iv.  7,  8, 11-15  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  15.  His  third  regal 
function  is  in  the  completion  of  his  kingdom  in  the  resurrection 
and  the  last  judgment— wliert^bj  his  followers  come  to  the  com- 

Slete  possession  of  the  everlasting  benefits  of  his  kingdom : 
[atth.  xvi.  28 ;  xxv.  31-46  |  Lake  xxii.  29,30  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1. 
What  Paul  sa^s  of  Christ's  giving  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father, 
means  that  bis  exclusive  royaltv  ceases,  and  that  his  followers 
come  into  direct  relation  to  the  Father,  the  royal  dignity  of 
Christ,  however,  being  not  annulled  but  preserved  :  1  Cor. 
XV. 24, 25  ;  Rev.  xi.  17  ;  Luke  i.  33  ;  Dan.  ii.  44  ;  vii.  14.  This 
kingdom,  from  its  very  nature  can  make  use  only  of  spiritual 
means  :  Rom.  xiv.  17  ;  Luke  xxii.  25,  26  ;  2  Cor.  x.  3,  4.  In 
this  regal  office  Christ  can  have  no  successor  nor  vicar.  The 
reffnum  natnrce  of  the  old  theology  is  unsupported  :  there  is 
only  the  regnum  gratiad  and  glorise  :  Matth.  xi.  27  ;  xxviii.  18: 
Hebr.  ii.  8  ;  John  xvii.  2. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 
THE  APPLICATION  OP  REDEMPTION. 

§  88.  Prdiminary.  If  the  application  of  redemption  were 
the  pure  act  of  man,  God's  work  would  cease  with  the  provis- 
ion. But  this  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  Christ's  regal  office,  and 
to  the  general  result  about  man's  sinful  state  in  §  59.  The 
grace  which  provides,  also  applies,  redemption.  This  is  be- 
gun here,  completed  hereafter :  the  eschatology  is  not  essen- 
tially new. 

FIRST  HEAD  OF  DOCTRINE. 

THE   BEGINNING  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OP   REDEMPTION. 
Art.  1.— in  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

§  89.  Introduction.  Here  belong  (ordogratiaB)  all  the  divine 
agencies  which  have  respect  to  the  application  of  redemption: 
the  sending  of  the  Spirit  is  included.  Grace  {xapi^)  is  used 
in  the  New  Testament  almost  exclusively  for  God's  working 
(act  of  will)  in  relation  to  salvation  in  Christ ;  partly  his  pur- 
pose, partly  its  execution.  In  other  passages  it  sometimes 
designates  the  cause,  sometimes  the  effect :  John  i.  16  ;  1  Cor. 
i.  4  ;  XV.  10  ;  Eph.  ii.  8. 

FIRST  STAGE. 
THE  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  APPLICATION  OF  REDEMPTION. 

§  90.  Prevenient  Grace,  (Gratia  prceparans,  and  preven- 
iens,  the  same.)     Under  this  come  the  Old  Testament,  includ- 
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ing  the  Mosaic  law,  and  all  that  God  does  to  enliven  man's 
con8cionsnes8  of  the  moral  law  by  the  word  and  through  the 
church  :  Rom.  iii.  19,  20  ;  iv.  15.  Man  can  resist  this  grace  : 
Hebr.  iii.  16  ;  Matth.  xxi.  32.  His  determination  here,  as  a 
general  rule,  decides  whether  he  will  accept  or  reject  Christ, 
when  offered  in  the  Gospel:  John  t.  46;  vi.  45;  Matth. 
xiii.l2. 

§91.  Repentance:  Conversion.  Repentance,  change  of 
mind,  (/ASTarota),  sometimes  signifies  entire  removal  (Luke 
XV.  10),  but  it  generally  refers,  in  a  narrower  sense,  to  what 
precedes  justifying  faith  (Acts  xix.  4  ;  Mark  i.  15),  e.  g.  striv- 
ing to  conform  to  conscience,  sorrow,  (contritio) ;  condemna- 
tion of  the  past  life  (1  Cor.  xi.  31).  Man  must  go  through 
the  pangs  of  repentance,  if  he  is  to  have  part  in  Christ : 
Rom.  vi.  5,  6  ;  Col.  ii.  11.  Godly  sorrow  for  sin  really  exists 
only  where  there  is  faith,  and  in  this  sense  penitence  follows 
faith,  especially  in  8truj:^gling  Hgainst  the  old  life  :  2  Cor.  vii. 
9,  10.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  theory  faith  comes  first,  and 
then  contritio  cordis,  confessio  oris,  satisfactio  operis  ;  in  the 
Protestant  system  condition  precedes  faith. 

SECOND  STAGE. 
THE  APPLICATION   OP   REDEMPTION  IN   ITS  POSITIVE  BEGINNING. 

§  92.  The  Renewing  Energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Human 
Freedom,  Renewal  includes  the  putting  off  the  old  man,  and 
putting  on  the*  new — mortificatio  and  vivificatio,  and  is  condi- 
tioned by  the  feeling  of  one's  own  helplessness.  Henc3  there 
is  an  opposition  of  the  natural  man,  which  can  onl}'  be  broken 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  yet  not  without  man's  co- 
working.  For  man,  though  fallen,  has  susceptibility  to  con- 
science and  divine  truth  (see  §§  46,  59,68) ;  else  he  would  not 
be  responsible  for  rejecting  salvation  :  Luke  xix.  44  ;  xiii.  24  ; 
John  iii.  18;  Matth.  xxiii.  37;  Phil.  ii.  12.  The  following 
passages  deny  man's  participation  in  conversion,  in  this  sense, 
that  they  teach  that  man  can  not  in  his  own  strength  begin 
the  work,  but  God's  grace  begins  and  man  is  to  yield  to  its 
quickening  energy  :  John  v.  24,  25  ;  viii.  34  ;  xv.  5  ;  Eph.  ii. 
1,  5  ;  Col.  ii.  13,  to  be  taken  figuratively,  see  Eph.  v.  14  ;  Rom. 
vi.  17  ;  Phil.  ii.  13.  Human  freedom  is  receptive  in  relation 
to  grace ;  grace  works  first.  The  Holy  Spirit  determines  the 
will,  indirectly,  illuminating  the  mind  so  that  it  can  see  the 
vital  sense  and  redeeming  power  of  the  Gospel  (2  Cor.  iii.  5  ; 
1  Cor.  ii.  14  ;  John  xvi.  13  ;  Eph.  i.  17-19)  ;  moving  and  soft- 
ening the  feelings  in  their  deepest  ground,  and  thus  leading  the 
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will  to  yield  :  Rom.  viii.  26,  27  ;  Gal.  iv.  6-    The  word  of  God 
is  in  the  divine  order,  the  instrument  of  the  Spirit :  Rom.  z. 

17  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  8 :  1  Pet.  i.  23 ;  Jas,  i.  18. 

§  93.  The  Divine  Call.  This  is  made  to  every  one  who  in 
any  way  obtains  a  knovvledG:e  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel :  1 
Thess.  ii.  12  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  14.  It  is  earnest :  Luke  xv.  4-10; 
xiv.  23.  Not  all  the  called  are  chosen  :  Matth.  xxii.  14.  lo 
the  Gospel,  the  call  is  viewed  as  more  external :  Matth.  xxii. 
14 ;  XX.  16  ;  in  the  epistle  it  usuallv  includes  acceptance — 
believers  are  the  called  (j[XrfToi) :  2  Tim.  ii.  9. 

§  91.  The  Jasiification  <jf  Man  through  Faith  in  Christ.  To 
attain  the  blessed  possession  of  fellowship  with  God,  man  needs 
first  of  all  the  divine  forgiveness  (not  imputing  to  him  his  sins), 
to  take  away  guilt  and  punishment  in  his  relations  to  God  ;  so 
that  his  whole  sinful  past  life  may  be  regarded  as  done  away 
with  by  divine  grace,  and  the  burden  rolled  oflF  from  bis  con- 
science j  Rom.  iv.  6-8  ;  Hebr.  x%  2  ;  Isaiah  i.  18  :  xliii.  25. 
The  objective  ground  of  the  divine  forgiveness  is  the  atoning 
work  01  Christ  received  by  a  simple  act  of  faith  :  Matth.  xvi. 

18  ;  xxvi.  28  ;  Rom.  iii.  22,  25  ;  Eph.  i.  7  ;  Col.  i.  14  ;  Rom. 
iii.  22.  In  justification  there  is  inseparably  united  with  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  (the  negative  element)  the  elevation  of 
man  into  a  new  relation  to  God  (the  positive  side)  involving 
the  closest  fellowship,  that  is  the  adoption  as  sons,  which 
rests  on  union  with  Christ :  John  i.  12  ;  vi.  51 ;  Rom.  iii.  16, 
17  ;  viii.  16,  17  ;  Gal.  iii.  26  ;  iv.  5  ;  Eph.  i.  5.  As  Christ  in 
his  state  of  glory,  beginning  with  his  resurrection,  revealed 
himself  throui2;h  the  Spirit  to  the  faith  of  his  followers  as  the 
Son  of  God  (Rom.  i.  4),  so  by  this  same  faith  they  are  raised 
to  a  participation  in  the  glory  which  he  has  with  the  Father — 
they,  too,  become  sons  of  God,  renewed  by  his  Spirit  in  the  act 
of  faith  :  John  iii.  5  ;  xvii.  14,  16,  22 ;  Jas.  i.  18.  Justification 
is  the  act  of  God,  whereby  he  imparts  to  the  man,  who  by 
faith  recives  Christ  (justifying,  saving  faith)  the  divine  judg- 
ment, that  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  his  sin  are  removed, 
and  that  he  is  an  adopted  child  of  God,  and  the  object  of  his 
loving  favor :  Eph.  v.  26,  27  ;  Rom.  viii.  33.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  righteousness  of  faith  must  be  considered  as 
imputed  to  the  Christian,  because  that  freedom  from  guilt 
and  acceptableness  with  God  on  which  he  relies  never  corres- 
pond with  the  actual  state  of  tilings  in  his  earthly  life, 
where  sauctification  only  begins:  Rom.  iv.  6-11,  22,  25  ;  x.  4 
(righteousness  is  here  the  quality  which  fits  man  for  the  king- 
dom of  God) :  Phil.  iii.  9  ("  righteousness"  here,  is  the  right- 
eousness of  man  recognized  by  God).     It  is  an  imputed  right- 
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eousness  (Rom.  x.  5-8  ;  iv.  3-9),  but  not  merely  declaratory, 
in  the  sense,  that  it  is  immanent  in  God,  with  no  effect  or 
chanee  in  man.    For  the  consciousness  of  God's  grace  attends 

^'ustification  ;  this  is  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit :  Rom.  viii.  4, 
13.  This  doctrine  is  not  hurtful  to  sound  morals ;  for  repent- 
ance must  precede,  and  sanctification  follow.  Rationalism  op- 
poses it,  because  it  makes  no  essential  distinction  between  the 
natural  and  the  spiritual  life.  The  Roman  Catholic  view  is 
opposed  to  Rom.  x.  5-8  ;  especially  Rom.  iv.  3-9. 

§  95.  The  JuHti/ying  Potver  of  Faith.  Faith  is  not  merely 
knowledge,  and  feeling,  but  also  an  act  (as  it  can  be  commend- 
ed), receiving  and  trusting  in  Christ,  and  renouncing  self ;  and 
to  this  corresponds  an  act  on  the  part  of  Christ,  imparting 
himself  and  receiving  the  believer.  Thus  is  brought  about  a 
real  union  with  Christ,  which  makes  the  inmost  centre  of  the 
believer's  life,  represses  the  power  of  his  and  expels  it  from 
the  centre  of  the  soul  into  a  njerely  phenomenal  bein^.  The 
believer  no  longer  stands  for  himself,  but  is  brought  into  fel- 
lowship with  God  through  the  grace  in  Christ :  Gal.  ii.  20. 
The  inmost  substance  of  the  believing  life  consists  in  this 
union  with  Christ ;  and  hence  the  Scripture  says,  that  man  is 
justified  in  Christ :  Acts  xiii.  39  ;  Rom.  viii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  11 ; 
2  Cor.  V.  21  ;  Phil.  iii.  9.  Since  the  innocence  and  sonship 
which  are  received  by  faith,  will,  in  the  future  life,  be  per- 
fected, the  divine  justification  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  re^- 
garded  as  also  an  anticipation  of  this  future  perfection  : 
Gal.  V.  5.  — 

§  96.  The  RegeneraJtirig  Power  of  Justifying  Faith.  The 
faith  that  justifies  is  the  source  of  the  new  life  ;  there 
springs  from  it,  by  an  internal  necessity,  a  state  of  mind  sanc- 
tified by  its  tendency  towards  God,  in  antagonism  with  the 
selfishness  that  before  prevailed  :  Rom.  vi.  1-4  ;  viii.  1 ;  2 
Cor.  V.  17.  If  any  one  claims  to  have  this  faith,  without  any 
moral  change,  his  faith  is  a  mere  imagination  :  1  John  i.  6. 
Justifying  faith  in  Christ  is  the  subjective  principle  of  regen- 
eration, with  which  begins  the  dying  of  the  old  man  and  the 
life  of  the  new  :  John  i.  12,  13  ;  iii.  5 ;  Gal.  iii.  26  ;  1  John  v. 
1,4,5;  Col.  iii.  10. 

THIRD  STAGE. 
THE  APPLICATION   OP  REDEMPTION  IN  ITS   CONTINUATION. 

§  97.  The  Sanctifying  Work  of  the  Hdy  Spirit.  The  Holy 
Spirit  does  not  withdraw  from  his  work  in  man,  and  leave  him 
to  himself,  but  dwells  in  believers :  Rom.  viii.  9  ;  1  Cor.  vi. 
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19  ;  iii.  16  ;  2  Tim.  i.  14.     The  Spirit  works  according  to  the 
laws  of  moral  agency  and  of  psychological  development.    His 
influence  is  constant  (Rom.  viii.  14),  and  all  progress  in  holi- 
ness, springing  from  faith,  is  by  his  aid  :  Gal.  iii.  22  ;  Eph.  iii.  16. 
§  98.     SaYictification.     In  regeneration  by  justifying  faith, 
the  power  of  sin  is  not  at  once  annulled,  but  broken  m  a  de- 
cisive manner  :  Rom.  vi.  6,  12, 14.    Man  is  thus  sundered  from 
the  fellowship  of  a  worl^  which  is  estrangred  from  God,  and 
snch  a  consecration  is  identical  with  justification  (Rom.  xv. 
16  ;  1  Cor.  i.  2) ;  and  there  follows  from  it  a  progressive  sano- 
tification  by  a  gradual  process :   Rom.  xii.  1,  2  ;  Eph.  iv.  15, 
22-24.     As  the  renewedf  man  is  internally  at  one  with  the  di- 
vine will,  the  state  of  sanctification  is  a  state  of  freedom,  in 
contrast  with  the  bondage,  under  the  law  of  the  man  who  ac- 
knowledges its  authority,  and  yet  is  really  estrangecl  from  it : 
Gal.  V.  1,  13,  18  ;  Rom.  vi.  14 :  vii.  6.     Good  works  are  the 
result  of  regeneration,  and  must  agree  with  the  law  and  be 
measured  by  it ;  but  yet  they  are  not  the  fruits  of  the  law  and 
its  authority,  but  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit;  Gal,  v.  22  ;  Eph.  ii. 
10  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  17 ;  Tit.  ii.  14  :  Hebr.  xiii.  21.    Strictly  speak- 
ing, our  good  works  are  mixed  with  sin,  and  we  are  accepta- 
ble only  in  Christ :  Matth.  iii.  17  ;  Eph.  i.  6,    The  work  of 
Christ  is  able  to  take  away  the  guilt  of  the  old  life  and  all  its 
effects ;  but  a  total  apostacy  from  Christ,  rooting  out  all  divine 
grace,  would  require  another  redemption,  such  as  is  not  pro^ 
vided  :  Hebr.  x.  26, 27  ;  vi.  4-6  ;  1  John  v.  16.    The  possibility 
of  a  total  apostacy  is  undeniably  recognized  in  the  New  Tes-  . 
tament,  in  the  solemn  warnings  against  it  that  run  through  al- 
most all  the  epistles,  and  in  the  scriptural  declaration  about  its 
actual  occurrence  :  Rom.  xi.  22;  1  Cor.  iii.  13  ;  Gil.  iii.  3;  1 
Pet.  V.  8  ;  2  John,  8  ;  Hebr.  x.  38.     The  thought  of  this  pos- 
sibility vanishes  only  in  rare  cases  of  the  highest  Christian 
sanctification :  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.     Prom  this  total  extinction  of 
the  stiite  of  grace  are  to  be  distinguished  those  pirtial  back- 
sliding??, which  do  not  wholly  break  up  the  internal  union  with 
the  powers  of  the  spiritual  life  ;  these  frequent  instances  are 
to  be  ret^tored  by  renewed  repentance  and  faith  :  Gal.  iv.  19 ; 
V.  4  ;  1  Cor.  v.  5.     Against  a  tot  tl  apostacy,  is  ursred  the  use 
of  the  phrase,  "eternal  life,"  in  John  iii.  36  ;  vi.  47 — but  this 
refers  to  its  nature,  not  its  duration  ;  further  the  promises  in 
1  Cor.  i.  8  ;   Eph.  i.  13  ;  iv.  30 ;  Phil.  i.  6  :  John  x.  28,  29— 
but  these  presuppose  the  holding  fast  of  laith  ;  also  1  John 
iii.  9  ;  V.  18  ;  which  give  the  ideal  conception  of  the  new  life. 
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An.  n.^THS  APPUGATION  OF  REDEMPTION  IN  THE  COM- 
MUNITY OF  BELIEVERS, 

FIB8T  SUB-DIVISION. — ^THB  CHUBOH. 

§  99.  The  Working  of  Ckriai  in  Forming  a  Fellowship. 
Every  man  comes  to  Christ  through  the  innuence  of  those 
who  are  already  in  the  church.  The  instinct  of  Christian  love 
is  to  form  such  a  fellowship.  The  Holy  Spirit  manifests  him- 
self, at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  as  the  founder  of  an  organ- 
ized fellowship  ;  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  him  as  the 
source  of  unity  and  communion  :  Eph.  li.  18  ;  iv.  5  ;  Phil.  ii. 
1/2  ;  Acts  ii.  43-47.  The  individual,  by  himself,  can  not  at- 
tain the  ends  of  the  new  life.  The  church,  too,  must  be  organ- 
ized to  act  as  a  power  in  human  history.  Christ  appointed 
what  is  essential  in  such  a  bodv  :  Matth.  xxviii.  19,  20  ;  xviii. 
15-17  ;  he  promised  to  his  church  perpetuity:  John  x.  6; 
Matth.  xvi.  18.  The  higher  the  elements  of  the  spiritual  life, 
the  stronger  will  be  the  impulse  to  fellowship. 

§  100.  The  Nature  of  the  Church.  The  church  is  (1)  the 
society  ((xstiLs)  of  those  who  have  a  common  character,  that  is, 
a  living  faith  in  Christ :  Matth.  xvi.  18 ;  Eph.  ii.  20,  21  ; 
v.  26,  27  ;  John  x.  26  27  ;  Tit.  ii.  14 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9  (the  pre- 
dicates *' living  stones," '*  regal  priesthood,"  etc.,  refer  to  the 
invisible  church).  Those  thus  united  are  a  holy,  priestly  peo- 
ple. (2)  An  organization  of  believers — a  sodetas  communis : 
Eph.  iv.  16.  Christ  is  the  only  head  of  the  church,  not  merely 
because  he  is  the  object  of  the  common  faith  (for  thus  he  is 
its  ground  and  corner-stone),  but  in  his  regal  oflSce,  ordering 
its  organization,  and  directing  its  destiny  :  Col.  i.  18  ;  Eph.  v. 
29.  The  very  idea  of  the  church  implies  its  universality.  The 
Roman  Catholic  says  (Tuesten,  citing  Irenseus),  Ubi  ecclesia 
ibi  spiritus  Dei ;  the  Protestant,  Ubi.  spiritus  Dei,  illic  et  ec- 
clesia. 

§  101.  Noiure  of  the  Church  in  Comparison  unth  other  So- 
cieties, The  New  Testament  speaks  only  of  one  church  in 
this  life ;  in  the  future  life  it  ceases  to  be,  for  its  common 
bond,  faith,  is  merged  in  sight.  The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  wider  than  that  of  the  church  ;  for  this  kingdom  is  a 
kingdom  of  glory  also,  while  the  church  is  militant,  and  has 
an  essential  relation  to  this  world,  and  is  triumphant  as  over- 
coming the  world.  Even  in  this  life,  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
wider  than  the  church,  comprehending  all  that  is  affected  by 
religion  ;  in  this  sense,  the  state  belongs  to  it.  The  church, 
as  distinguished  from  the  state,  is  to  diffuse  salvation  ;  the 
stat^  is  to  guard  all  the  manifold  interests  of  a  sound,  human 
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development ;  but  it  needs  the  cbnrch,  for  sin  is  the  root  of 
all  disturbance  of  justice  and  order.  The  state  i^  based  on 
natural  character;  the  church  is  for  the  race:  Col.  iii.  11; 
Rom.  X.  12.  Sects  belong  to  the  church,  if  the  latter  be  un- 
derstood as  comprising  all  those  who  are  baptized  and  who 
confess  Christ ;  but  the  tendency  to  universality  is  implied  in 
the  very  idea  of  the  church,  both  in  respect  to  faith  and  life. 
Sect  may  spring  from  a  too  wide  or  a  too  narrow  principle. 
The  church  can  not  become  a  mere  state  institute  without 
forfeiting  its  true  character ;  the  state  has  a  narrower,  a  com- 
paratively negative  sphere  ;  it  does  not  produce,  it  guards. 

§  102.  The  Invariable  Characteristics  of  the  Church  in  its 
Historic  Changes.  Its  external  forms  may  and  do  change  ;  bat 
it  must  ever  hold  fast  the  means  of  grace,  especially  the  word 
of  God  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  two  sacraments  :  the  internal 
essence  of  the  church  would  be  lost,  if  it  were  robbed  of  these. 

§  103.  The  Division  cf  the  Christian  Church  info  Partio 
ular  Churches,  A  permanent  division  in  the  church  may  be 
made  by  political  power,  or  by  a  departure  from  the  essen- 
tials of  the  faith.  Each  Protestant  church,  though  forced 
into  the  necessity  of  forming  a  particular  body,  must  still 
maintain  its  consciousness  of  unity  with  other  churches, 
which  do  not  deny  the  head.  The  hope  of  reunion  is  vital. 
The  chiircl)  in  its  nature  is  one  :  John  xvii.  20-23.  Separa- 
tion is  justifiable  only  on  the  ground  of  purity  of  doctrine  ;  the 
criterion  here  is  this — that  doctrine  is  pure  which  leads  to 
faith  in  Christ. 

§  104.  The  Visible  and  the  Invisible  Church.  Spiritual 
predicates  necessarily  belong  to  the  church,  as  it  is  founded 
m  the  spiritual  life  in  Christ ;  hence  it  is  invisible.  On  the 
other  hani,  the  church  is  unfolded  in  the  world,  the  invisible 
becomes  visible.  Unworthy  members  do  not  impair  its  essen- 
tial reality,  so  long  as  true  faith  determines  its  character. 
Nor  is  its  unity  annulled  by  the  existence  of  separate  churches, 
so  long  as  they  recognize  each  other  in  the  common  faith. 
The  apostles  bring  together  the  invisible  and  visible,  yet  so 
that  the  predicates  of  the  church  apply  fully  only  to  the  invis- 
ible :  Eph.  iv.  16 ;  ii.  21  ;  v.  27 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5.  The  church  has 
fallen  into  separate  communions ;  no  one  of  them  can  be  the 
real,  true  church.  But  yet  it  is  also  true,  that  the  one  holy 
church,  the  body  of  Christ,  has  at  no  time  ceased  or  can  cease 
to  exist  on  the  earth  :  2  Tim.  ii.  19  ;  Matth.  xvi.  18  ;  xxviii.  20. 
The  true  church  is  the  invisible,  made  up  of  all  those  who 
share  in  the  life  that  is  in  Christ,  dispersed  in  the  diflFerent 
communions ;  but  no  human  judgment  can  infallibly  determine 
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who  belong  to  it :  2  Tim.  ii.  20.  This  church  is  holy,  one,  and 
apostolic ;  in  it  alone  is  salvation.  The  Bible  gives  it  the 
highest  predicates :  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  The  visible  church  is — cob- 
tus  corum,  qui  nomine  sive  externa  professione,  sunt  membra 
ecclesias  christiansB  ;  the  invisible— coetus  corum  qui  et  re 
membra  sunt  ecclesiae  christianae.  Two  elements  belong  to  the 
church.  (1)  A  congregation  united  for  the  highest  end  of  life  ; 
(2)  fellowship  in  giving  and  receiving.  The  essence  of  the 
fellowship  is  faith  in  Christ. 

SECOND^  SUB-DIVISION. 

THE  MEAKS  OF  GRACE  ENTRUSTED  TO  THE  CHURCH  : 
MEDIA  SIVE  ADMINICULA  GRATXiB. 

§  105.  Introduction.  In  the  strictest  sense  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  Sacraments  are  the  ordained  means  of  grace  ;  the 
power  alone  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  not  the  Sacraments. 
Augustine  says :  accedit  verbum  ad  eiementnm  et  fit  sacra- 
mentum.  The  means  of  grace  are  a  necessary  part  of  a  his- 
torical revelation  ;  the  spiritual  demands  a  body.  In  the  Cath- 
olic church  the  Sacraments  preponderate  over  the  word.  The 
Catholic  ministry  is  a  ministry  of  the  Sacraments  ;  the  Protes- 
tant, of  the  Word. 

§  106.  The  Divine  Word  as  Means  of  Chrace,  Its  special 
power  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  reveals  to  us  the  grace  of 
God,  and  that  in  it  Christ  speaks  to  us  ;  and  so  it  is  fitted  to 
awaken  divine  life  in  the  houI.  All  other  books  that  lead  to 
salvation  derive  their  virtue  from  this  book.  A  mystical  eflSca- 
cy,  extra  resum,  has  been  incorrectly  inferred  from  Hebr.  xiv. 
12,  13. 

§  107.  The  Idea  of  the  Sacraments.  This  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  sacraments  themselves,  viz,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper :  Comp.  1  Cor.  x.  1-4  ;  where  the  two  are  brought 
together.  The  Roman  Catholic  idea  of  the  sacrament  is  vague. 
In  a  sacrument  the  spiritual  must  be  represented  by  the  visi- 
ble :  this  is  not  the  case,  g.  g.  in  marriage.  The  Catholic 
view  makes  the  sacrament  an  opusoperatum  ;  the  Protestant 
view  demands  faith  in  the  recipient.  In  the  sacrament,  the 
external  sign  does  not  merely  represent  the  spiritual  grace, 
but  it  seals  and  pledges  it ;  and  this  power  it  has,  in  virtue  of 
the  promise  of  Christ.  In  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  sign  is  so  closely  united  with  the  thing  signified, 
that  this  is  received  even  by  the  unbelieving  ;  but  this  is 
denied  by  the  Reformed  church.  The  classical  use  of  sacramen' 
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turn  has  here  no  application  :  the  vulgate  renders  pivtXTfpioy 
by  sacramentum  :  but  this  is  not  applied  in  the  Scripture  to 
the  sacraments. 

§  108.  Baptism  is  General.  Baptism  is  the  sacrament  of 
the  beginning  of  the  new  life,  or  of  regeneration  :  Tit.  iii.  5.  By 
it,  through  faith  in  Christ,  is  sealed  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  jas- 
tification  and  participation  in  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
Acts  ii.  38  ;  xxii.  16 ;  Eph.  v.  26  ;  Tit.  iii.  5  ;  Eev.  vi.  3, 5  ;  Matth. 
xxviii.  19 ;  John  i.  33.  In  its  full  sense, baptism  is  effectual  only 
through  and  by  faith  :  Acts  viii.  12  ;  xviii.  8  ;  Gal.  iii.  26,  27. 
Hence  in  its  real  idea,  baptism  is  reception  into  the  fellowship  of 
Christ  (Acts  xix.  5  ;  Gal.  iii.  27);  and,  what  is  inseparable  from 
tiiis,  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost :  Matth.  xxviii.  19.  As  baptism  pledges  these 
blessings,  which  belong  to  the  church,  ana  as  it  is  administered 
by  the  church,  so  it  also  makes  the  baptized  to  be  members  of 
the  church  :  Acts  ii.  41 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  Baptism  is  valid,  and 
that  of  one  church  is  to  be  recognized  by  others,  when  it  is  ad- 
ministered according  to  the  rules  of  Christ.  Baptism,  faith, 
and  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost,  properly  belong  together,  but 
may  be  sundered  by  time  and  circumstances :  Acts  viii.  15-19 : 
X.  44.  Since  John  iii.  5,  does  not  refer  to  baptism,  there  is 
jio  Scriptural  proof  of  its  absolute  necessity  :  at  any  rate,  all 
the  apostles,  excepting  Paul,  believed  and  received  the  Holy 
Ghost,  without  baptism  as  instituted  by  Christ.  Even  the 
Catholic  church  in  cases  of  necessity  allows  the  desire  for  bap* 
tism  instead  of  the  rite.  Protestants  deny  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine, that  original  sin  and  actual  sins  are  washed  away  in 
baptism. 

S  109.  Baptism  of  Children.  New  born  children  can  not 
have  faith  or  Know  the  word  ;  nor  does  the  sacrament  of  itself 
produce  faith.  Yet  the  old  Protestant  theology  held,  that  faith 
was  actually  present  (Luke  i.  15,  is  not  to  be  urged).  Faith 
and  the  word  are  pre-supposed  in  baptism  :  Matth.  xxviii.  19; 
Mark  xvi.  15.  The  birth  of  every  child  in  the  Christian 
church  implies  a  direction  of  divine  grace,  that  the  family  and 
the  church  must  train  it  up  under  the  constant  influence  of 
Christ  and  his  salvation  :  Matth.  xix.  13-15  (these  were  not 
new-born  children  :  nor  did  Christ  call  them  to  baptize  them). 

The  Scriptural  proof  of  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism  is 
insufBcient :  Matth.  xix.  13-15  ;  Luke  xviii.  6  ;  Mark  x.  14, 15 ; 
John  iii.  5  (these  passages  do  not  relate  to  baptism) ;  Matt  h.  xxviii. 
19.  Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  the  apostles  baptized  infants: 
1  Cor.  vii.  14  (the  **  holy"  does  not  imply  baptism,  otherwise 
the  argument  of  the  apostle  would   be  futile)  :   the  way  in 
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which  they  speak  of  baptism  (see  previous  sections)  and  the 
testimony  of  early  church  history,  put  it  almost  beyond  doubt 
that  infant  baptism  was  not  practiced  in  the  apostolic  church. 
And  yet  the  church  introduced  infant  baptism  from  the  best  of 
motives,  that  it  might  receive  the  children  born  in  its  bosom 
from  the  very  first  into  the  covenant  of  redemption.  Thereby 
the  church  became  the  church  of  the  people  (Volkskirche),  and 
can  remain  so  only  by  continuing  to  practice  it.  The  faith  signi- 
fied in  baptism  may  spring  up  later,  and  be  based  on  it ;  for 
the  difference  of  time  is  not  essential.  In  fact  baptism  then 
needs  as  its  complements,  education  and  confirmation  ;  in  con- 
firmation, the  subject  adds  his  own  personal  faith  or  confession, 
and  so  enters  into  full  covenant  with  God. 

§  110.  The  Lord^s  Supper,  This  is  the  sacrament  for  the 
nurture  and  growth  of  tne  new  life,  by  means  of  a  peculiar, 
internal  reception  of  Christ.  The  words  of  the  institution 
(Matth.  xxvi.  26,  59 ;  Luke  xxii.  19,  59  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  23)  taken 
Uterally  might  lead  to  the  idea  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  actually  imparted  ;  but  the  expressions  in  Luke  and 
1  Cor.  rather  imply  a  symbolical  transaction  ;  as  it  is  also  in- 
credible  that  Christ  should  have  offered  at  the  institution,  his 
literal  body  to  be  eaten.  The  passage  1  Cor.ii.  23  is  irrecon- 
cilable only  with  a  tropical  interpretation.  John  vi.  51-58, 
does  not  refer  to  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  yet  it  may  aid  in  under- 
standing its  nature  what  Christ  imparts  to  believers  is  a  real 
participation  in  his  human  nature  penetrated  by  the  Logos  ; 
and  on  this  depend  the  possession  of  eternal  life,  and  a  part  in 
the  resurrection  ;  this  takes  place  only  where  faith  is  active  : 
John  vi.  35,  40,  47,  52,  54 ;  the  unbelieving  partake  to  their 
own  condemnation  :  1  Cor.  xi.  27.  Of  this  real  self-imparta- 
tion  of  Christ  (which  is  the  mystery  of  the  Lord's  Supper),  the 
Scriptures  testify  in  many  ways,  especially  in  John  xv.  1-6  ; 
xvii.  23  ;  Gal.  ii.  20.  Christ  obtained  the  power  to  do  this  by 
his  sacrificial  death  :  John  xii.  14.  The  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Sapper  is  to  be  viewed  thus :  its  circumstances  and 
words,  ana  its  symbolical  character,  have  distinct  reference  to 
the  death  of  Christ  as  Redeemer,  and  to  the  new  covenant 
thereby  made  between  God  man  :  1  Cor.  xi.  26 ;  Christ  is 
really  present  and  imparted.  Since  all  believers  here  receive 
the  same  nourishment,  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  highest  and 
most  sacred  bond  of  Ghrstian  fellowship  :  1  Cor.  x.  17.  A 
reference  in  tlie  institution  to  Exod.  xxiv.  6-8.  The  Roman 
Catholics  teach  transubstantiation.  The  Lutherans  say,  that 
the  sign  and  thing  signified  are  inseparably  united — in,  cum, 
et  sub   pane,  accipitur  corpus   Chnsti.     Calvin  denies  this 
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union  and  says — cum  pane  accipitur  corpus  Ohriati.  The  for- 
mer says,  that  the  unbelieving  receive  the  matter  of  the  sac- 
rament, which  the  later  denies,  8a;y^ing  that  faith  is  the  only 
organ  for  receiving  this  heavenly  gift. 

SECOND  HEAD  OF  DOCTRINE. 
THE  COMPLETED   AFPLIC/LTION  OF  REDEMPTION:    ESCHATOLOGT. 

§  111.  Introduction,  The  completion  of  redemption  is  not 
something  absolutely  new  and  strange,  but  rather  the  unfold- 
ing of  what  has  already  begun :  the  Scripture  says  that  the 
specific  benefit  to  be  bestowed,  life  in  the  pregnant  sense,  or 
eternal  life,  is  already  imparted  in  this  life  :  John  iii.  36  ;  v. 
24.  The  Scriptural  eschatology  is  pervaded  by  a  marked 
realistic  character,  in  relation  to  the  body,  the  resurrection,  etc., 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  abstract  and  tenuous  notions  of 
modern  speculation.  All  is  concentrated  upon  the  relation  to 
God  in  Cnrist.  And  yet,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  rep- 
resentations are  chiefly  analogical  and  symbolical. — Divmm: 
1.  The  State  of  the  individual  immediately  alter  death :  2. 
The  point  of  transition,  when  the  internal  and  external  com- 
pletely correspond :  8.  The  eternal  life  of  believers  in  the 
kingdom  of  glory. 

Abt.  I.— the  STATE  OF  THE  REDEEMED  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER 

DEATH. 

§112.  The  ImmoTidUty  of  Man,  The  abstract  idea  of  im- 
mortality is  different  from  the  biblical  idea  of  eternal  life  ;  for 
the  latter  includes  fellowship  with  God.  But  all  men  are  im- 
mortal, by  virtue  of  their  being,  not  merely  soul  (psyche),  but 
spirit ;  personal  beings,  made  in  the  divine  image  (See  §  39, 
40). .  Each  man  is  thus  an  end  to  himself,  and  not  merely  one 
of  a  race.  General  belief  in  immortality  (Indians,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Etruscans).  It  was  known  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
though  its  full  contents  are  revealed  only  in  the  New :  Gen.  ii. 
3  ;  Job  xix.  25-27  ;  Enoch  and  Elijah  ;  Ezek.  xxxvii. ;  Isaiah 
xxvi.  19  ;  Daniel  xii.  Philosophical  proofs  from  immateriality, 
and  the  kosmic  law  of  change  and  not  annihilation. 

§  113.  The  Intermediate  State  bettoeen  Death  and  the  Resur- 
rection, The  completion  of  the  life  of  the  redeemed  comes 
only  with  the  resurrection,  since  this  completion  requires  a 
spiritual  body  (1  Cor.  xv.  44)  which  is  given  at  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  till  then  they  await  the  full  redemption  :  Bom.  viii.  23. 
And  yet  death  can  not  interrupt  the  fellowship  with  Christ : 
John  viii,  57  ;  x.  28,  29  ;  xi.  25,  26  ;  1  Thess.  v.  10  ;  Rom.  viii. 
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38,  39  j  in  this  sense  there  is  no  death  for  believers :  John  vi. 
50  ;  viii.  51  ;  xi.  25,  26.  Panl  and  Christ  both  testify  that  the 
state  of  the  redeemed  immediately  after  death  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  present  life  :  Luke  xxiii.  43  :  John  xiv.  2  ;  2  Cor. 
V.  8  ;  Phil.  1.  21-23.  The  idea  of  a  sleep  of  souls  is  not  found 
in  1  Thess.  v.  10,  for  the  sleep  here  spoken  of  is  a  life  in  Christ. 
The  idea  of  hades,  'as  a  place  of  restricted  existence  after  death, 
as  held  by  many  nations,  and  implied  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
confirmed  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  xvi.  23  ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
55  ;  Acts  ii.  31  ;  Rev.  xii.  14,  15) ;  yet  with  the  diflFerence  im- 
plied in  the  above  passages  with  respect  to  all  believers,  for 
the^  are  freed,  by  faith  in  Christ,  from  this  state  of  bondage, 
which  belongs  only  to  the  natural  life :  Luke  xvi.  23 ;  I  Cor. 
XV.  55  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19.  This  state  seems  to  be  provisional,  in 
that  the  soul  there  exists  without  a  body  ;  2  Cor.  v.  3.  But 
j^et  it  may  have  some  finer  organ  of  self  manifestation  hidden 
m  this  life  ;  and  this  idea  is  not  excluded  by  2  Cor.  v.  3.  But 
yet  the  bodily  side  of  its  existence  attains  full  reality  onljr 
when  all  that  is  internal  becomes  externalized,  and  all  that  is 
hidden  is  revealed,  that  is,  in  the  resurrection  :  Col.  iii.  3,  4. 
What  Christ  says  to  the  dying  thief  about  Paradise  (Luke  xxiii. 
43)  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a  locality  ;  it  is  the  promise  of  a 
blessed  state. 

Am  n.— the  close  of  the  present  period  of  the  world 

AND  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  NEW. 

§  114.  The  Return  of  Christ  and  the  End  of  the  World.  The 
first  coming  of  Christ  in  one  aspect,  that  of  its  internal  digni' 
ty,  immeasurably  surpassed  the  Messianic  hopes  and  prophe- 
cies ;  in  another  aspect  they  were  not  wholly  fulfilled  :  Acta 
iii.  21  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25,  26  (refers  to  the  judgment  and  not  to 
the  apokatastasis) :  Rom.  viii.  24.  The  work  of  redemption 
embraces  the  external,  as  well  as  the  internal,  side  of  our  life, 
and  it  is  only  completed  as  we  are  delivered  from  the  state  of 

fain  and  change,  and  raised  to  a  state  of  glory  :  2  Cor.  iv.  7, 
6 ;  XV.  25,  26  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  7.  This  transfiguration  is  the  hope 
of  the  church  (Rom.  viii.  23),  and  it  will  be  fulfilled  when  its 
kinff  is  revealed  in  his  glory  :  Col.  iii.  4:1  Cor.  xv.  48,  49  ; 
2  Thess.  i.  10  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  13.  This  revelation  will  be  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  prepared  for  by  great  changes  in  nature  and 
history,  and  also  by  the  rising  up  of  the  principle  of  evil  to 
higher  degrees  of  hostility  :  Matth.  xxiv.  29,  30  ;  2  Thess.  ii. 
3-12;  2  Tim.  iii.  1-5.  The  time  is  not  disclosed:  Matth. 
xxiv.  36 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15-17  ;  v.  12 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  52  ;  1  Pet.  iv. 
7.    The  end  of  the  world  (atajvj  is  the  end  of  the  present 
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time-world;  but  there  is  connected  with  it  a  renewal  of  the 
present  form  and  order  of  the  world  (Matth.  xix.  28),  and  a 
glorificatioD  of  creatioD,  ao  that  it  may  be  a  fitting  abode  of 
flie  glorified  children  of  God  :  Rom.  viii.  21 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  13 ; 
Rev.  xxi.  1  ;  Matth.  xiii.  49  ;  xix.  28  ;  xxiv.  3.  In  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  and  even  of  the  New  Testament,  the  times  are 
not  distinguished  :  Matth.  xxiv;  Mark  xiii:  Luke  xxi. 

§  115.  The  Beaurredion  of  the  Dead.  The  whole  of  human 
nature  is  to  be  redeemed  and  glorified.  Tliis  iaso  essential, 
that  the  New  Testament  represents  regeneration  as  a  pledge  of, 
and  preparation  for  the  resurrection  :  Rom.  viii.  10, 11 ;  I  Cor. 
vi.  13,  14;  Jolin  vi.  54.  This  resurrection  is  general,  both  of 
the  evil  and  the  good  :  Matth.  x.  28  ;  John  v,  29  ;  Acta  xxiv. 
15  :  yet  in  the  New  Testament  the  redeemed  are  chiefly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  descriptions  :  John  v.  29,  corap.  Dan.  xii.  2. 
Christ  himself  effects  the  resurrection  of  believers  :  1  Cor.  vi. 
14  :  XV.  12  ;  Rev.  ii.  17.  The  glorified  body  is  wholly  en- 
souled by  the  ^piritof  God  :  Rom.  viii.  11  ;  in  it  the  full  idea 
of  the  body  is  realized,  as  completely'  expressing  what  is  in 
the  spirit.  This  bod^'  in  its  essence  is  identical  with  the  pres- 
ent body,  the  latter  is  the  veiled  germ  of  the  former,  the  for- 
mer i.4  tlie  glorious  development  of  the  latter :  1  Cor.  xv.  ST, 
42,  46.  That  in  the  present  body  which  is  so  unchangea- 
ble and  glorified  is  not  its  material  partitlcf^,  the  flesh  {adpS), 
fitr  this  belongs  only  to  the  present  world  :  1  Cor.  sv,  47  ; 
Gen.  it.  7  ;  iii.  19 ;  Job  x.  9.  Flesh  and  blood  have  no  part  in 
the  kingdom  ol  God  :  1  Cor.  xv,  50.  The  fundamental  form 
or  principle  of  our  bodily  organism,  itu  immutable  essence 
(wh)ch  herv  appropriates  eanlilv  materials)  shall  in  the  resur- 
riH'tiv>a  apprvipriate  higher  and  unchangeable  materials,  and 
W  dewkiped  into  a  beauiy  and  glory  of  which  we  have  now 
nil  ouuvption :  Malth.  xiii.  43 ;  xvii.  2  ;  Luke  xx.  36  ;  2  Cor. 
iii.  ti*> — Bt'lievtrs  li>-iug  in  ihe  world  at  the  time  of  the  resur- 
i^'tiv>a  will  pass  tk>  lb«  gloritied  state  without  undergoing 
\l««th  ;  \  CW.  XV.  51 ;  2  Cor.  v.  4. — The  bodies  of  the  wicked 
will  correspond,  lik«  tbo««  of  the  righteons,  to  their  internal 
»t»lv  mkI  clMnHMer. 

$  lt&     TV  Imd  Juiif<m»t.    The  completion  of  the  Chris- 

tiM  Uf^  th»  wniftin <*<»""  ol'  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  glory 

IwkbvHiMwl  blk$«.  r#t)aire^  as  an  e^^seotisl  condition  entire 

Wlioti  jif  it»aMlb«r»froai  llw  godless  :  Matthl.  xiii.  24-3U, 

^  ;  iXT.8^  TW  i.hviu«  jttitioe  most  connect  pnnisfament 

Kk  Mu.  ItilwnaUy  lh»  vs  tMind  in  remorse,  spiritnal  blind- 
ly atx-t  t  W  $tuw:»  of  pidbs^kvi ;  b«t  lb«  external  lot  must  also 
kM^wd  with  ut»  tMttfrtwd  stale:  Bom.  ii.  7,  8.     With  the 
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general  resurrection,  the  last  judgment  is  associated,  as  an  act 
of  the  glorified  Son  of  Man  :  Matth.  xvi.  27 ;  xxv.  31 ;  John  v. 
22,  29.  The  decision  of  the  destinjr  of  each  individual  is  de- 
termined by  the  real  worth  of  his  life  and  deeds :  1  Cor.  iv.  5 ; 
1  Tim.  V.  5, 10,  24,  25  ;  Luke  xii.  48.  Mere  external  profes- 
sions of  faith  can  not  save  ;  Matth.  vii.  21-23  ;  xxv.  41-46. 
True  believers  do  not  come  into  judgment :  the  last  day  only 
reveals  their  real  character,  and  their  different  degrees  of 
faithfulness  :  John  iii.  12  ;  v.  24  ;  Col.  iii.  4 ;  Matth.  xxv.  34  ; 
Luke  xix.  16-19  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  41,  42.  The  essential  points  in 
the  last  judgment  are  (1)  the  idea  of  retribution :  (2)  the 
separation  of  the  pious  from  the  godless. 

§  117.  The  Hypothesis  of  a  Restitution  of  oH  Things.  That 
this  can  take  place  between  death  and  the  end  of  the  world 
(Scleiermacher)  contradicts  the  Bible,  since  then  there  would 
no  longer  be  any  occasion  for  the  separation  made  by  the  last 
judgment.  Hence  it  has  no  support  in  Acts  iii.  21,  and  1  Cor. 
XV.  22-28,  for  both  these  passages  relate  to  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  jud^ent.  (From  Acts  iii.  21,  the  phrase,  restoration 
— apokatcLstoMS — is  derived.)  Comp.  Phil.  ii.  10,  11 ;  which 
also  proves  nothing,  for  the  i  va  strictly  expresses  only  the  di- 
vine will  in  general,  and  not  its  execution. — Restricting  the 
view  to  the  human  race,  it  might  seem  favored  by  Rom.  v. 
18,  19,  and  xi.  32  ;  but  these  passages  strictly  declare  only  the 
power  and  tendency  of  the  work  of  redemption,  without  an- 
nulling the  condition  that  lies  in  human  freedom.  Comp.  on 
the  other  hand,  Mark  ix.  44 ;  Matth.  xii.  32. — The  arguments 
urged  on  grounds  of  reason  are  insufficient :  1.  A  finite  will 
can  not  eternally  resist  God  ;  but  with  the  possibility  of  re- 
sistance is  conceded  that  of  everlasting  resistance.  2.  *An  eter- 
nal conflict  gives  no  complete  and  harmonious  system  of  things ; 
but  the  disturbance  of  the  harmony  is  annulled  by  punishment. 
3.  The  love  of  God  :  but  we  can  not  infer  from  this  what 
would  annul  the  freedom  of  the  creature.  4.  The  redeemed 
desire  the  salvation  of  all  dear  to  them  :  but  shall  man  be  more 
merciful  than  God?  Here,  too,  man  will  praise  the  divine  love. 
These  arguments  all  rest  on  inadequate  views  of  man's  freedom, 
or  of  the  evil  of  sin. 

Art.  III.      ETERNAL  BLESSEDNESS  IN  THE  KINOJPOM  OF  OOD. 

§  118.  This  blessedness  in  its  inmost  essence  consists  in 
the  vision  of  God  :  1  Cor.  xiii.  12  ;  2  Cor.  v.  7  ;  Matth.  v.  8  ; 
1  John  iii.  2.  This  vision  is  entirely  different  from  our  pres- 
ent mode  of  knowledge  :   the  nature  of  God  will  then  oe  as 
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clearly  revealed  to  the  spirit,  as  here  the  external  objects  are 
revealed  to  the  senses.  This  fellowship  with  God  includes 
the  fellowship  with  the  Ood-man :  and  the  life  of  the  blessed 
will  also  be/a  fullness  of  relations  with  all  that  is  finite  and 
created,  and  the  most  intimate  communion  with  those  who  be- 
long to  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  With  the  resurrection  of  man 
there  is  also  to  be  a  corresponding  renewal  of  the  visible 
world :  Rom.  viii.  19-22  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  10-13  ;  Eev.  xxi. 


Art.  it.— the  RELATION  OP  CHRI8TIANITT  TO  THE  PRESENT 
STAGE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  PROGRESS  IN  SCIENCE,  CIVILI- 
ZATION, AND  THE  ARTS. 

By  RsY.  Albbbt  Babhu,  Philadelphia. 

It  is  assumed,  of  necessity,  by  Christianity,  that  it  has  troths 
to  disclose  of  great  importance  to  mankind  which  the  race  at  the 
time  when  it  was  revealed,  had  been  unable  to  discover.  1  Cor. 
i.  21.  Man  had,  indeed,  made  great  progress  in  science,  in 
civilization,  and  in  art.  The  best  talent  of  the  world  had  been 
employed  in  investigating  the  works  of  nature,  and  in  inquiring 
into  the  relations  oi  man  to  the  Creator,  and  to  another  state 
of  being.  When  Paul  stood  on  Mars'  Hill,  he  was,  in  respect 
to  all  that  contributes  to  human  comfort,  and  that  marks  the 
progress  of  the  race,  almost  in  a  different  world  from  what  one 
would  have  been  in  the  rude  age  of  Tubal  Cain,  Jabal,  and 
Jubal.  A  period  of  four  thousand  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
creation,  and  all  that  man  had  accumulated  on  the  subject  of 
religion  and  philosophy,  had  culminated  in  Greece,  llie  ex- 
periment, continued  for  so  long  a  time,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, whether  man  could  find  out  the  knowledge  of  Grod,  and 
a  way  of  salvation,  might  be  regarded  as  having  been  fairly 
made.  If  it  were  submitted  to  man  himself  to  designate  a  suf- 
ficient time  to  make  such  an  experiment,  be  himself  would  ad- 
mit that  four  thousand  years  must  be  regarded  as  ample  for 
the  trial ;  if  it  were  submitted  to  him  to  select  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  trial  would  be  best  made,  he  could 
hardly  imagine  that  that  trial  could  have  been  better  made 
than  in  Greece.  Yet,  after  the  experiment  had  been  thus 
made,  the  gospel  claimed  to  have  truths  indispensable  to  man- 
kind, far  in  advance  of  all  that  man  had  been  able  to  discover, 
and  which  it  was  now  assumed  could  not  be  discovered  by  the 
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tmaided  hnman  mind  in  the  investigatioDS  of  science,  in  the 
progress  of  civilization,  and  in  the  discoveries  in  the  arts. 
The  fact  that  it  had  such  truths,  and  that  it  answered  quest- 
ions which  had  been  propounded  by  Greek  philosophers  for 
which  no  solution  had  been  found,  will  not  be  disputed  even 
by  those  who  endeavor  to  explain  the  gospel  on  some  other 
supposition  than  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  heaven.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  a  fact  by  all  who  believe  that  Christianity  is  a  rev- 
elation from  God  ;  it  is  shown  to  be  a  fact  by  the  progress 
which  the  race  has  made  vmdtr  that  new  system  as  compared 
with  its  progress  under  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  philosophy. 
Eighteen  hundred  years  have  since  passed  away,  and  during 
that  period  the  race,  in  science,  civilization,  and  the  arts,  has 
made  advances  far  more  rapid  than  in  any  eighteen  centuries 
before,  or  than  in  all  those  tour  thousand  years.  The  world  is, 
in  most  important  respects,  a  different  world  from  what  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Plato.  The  telescope  has  extended 
its  boundaries  indefinitely  in  one  direction,  and  the  microscope 
in  the  other.  Science  is  a  different  thing  now  from  what  it 
was  then ;  civilization  is  different ;  art  is  different.  Our 
houses  are  different ;  our  domestic  arrangements  are  different ; 
our  means  of  passing  from  place  to  place,  by  laud  or  sea,  are 
different ;  our  knowledge  or  distant  lands  and  oceans  is  differ- 
ent ;  our  means  of  recording,  transmitting,  and  perpetuating 
truth,  are  different ;  our  knowledj:e  of  the  substances  which 
compose  our  world,  is  different ;  our  views  of  war  are  differ- 
ent ;  our  means  of  cultivating  the  fields,  and  of  conducting  the 
operations  of  commerce,  are  different.  Except  in  architecture 
and  sculpture,  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  world  is  not  now 
immeasurably  in  advance  of  what  it  was  in  the  best  days  of 
Greece.  A  iGlreek  of  the  age  of  Pericles  would  be  lost  now  in 
the  arrangements  of  civilization  around  him,  not  les;^  than  one 
of  the  age  of  Tubal  Cain  would  have  been  if  translated  suddenly 
to  Athens.  We  use  no  Greek  ploughs  in  our  fields  ;  no  Greek 
chariots  in  our  journeys ;  no  Greek  implements  in  preparing 
our  food,  in  writing  our  books,  in  transmitting  intelligence 
from  place  to  place  ;  no  Greek  weapons  of  war,  no  Greek  ships 
in  battle.  We  make  no  use  in  our  schools  of  their  Treatises  on 
Natural  History,  Astronomy,  Medicine,  or  even  mental  philos- 
ophy ;  nor  do  we  copy  their  style  of  domestic  architecture,  or 
refer  to  them  for  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts.  FFeare  in 
a  different  world  from  that  in  which  the  ancient  Greek  was, 
and  it  might  be  interesting  to  speculate  how  long  it  would 
take  Pericles  or  Plato  to  learn  to  act,  and  move,  and  speak, 
and  livt  in  our  age* 
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It  is  a  fair  question  whether,  admitting  that  Christianity  was 
in  advance  of  the  world  at  the  time  when  it  was  communicated 
to  men,  it  still  holds  the  same  relative  position.  Is  it  still 
ahead  of  the  world  ?  Is  it  abreast  of  it  ?  Or  has  it  fallen  in  the 
rear  ?  Has  it  been  superceded  by  the  discoveries  which  men  have 
made  in  science ;  by  the  progress  of  civilization  ;  by  the  ad- 
vances in  the  arts?  Has  the  world  reached  a  point  in  its  pro- 
gress in  which  it  can  "  get  along  "  without  the  gospel  ?  Have  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  been  so  developed  during  the  eigh- 
teen hundred  years  that  man  can  now  successfully  grapple  with 
questions  which  were  too  profound  for  even  the  cultivated  mind 
of  Greece ;  and  have  the  secrets  of  nature  been  so  explored  that 
the  knowledge  which  she  has  to  impart  to  man,  and  which 
eluded  the  inquirers  in  the  Academy,  the  Porch,  or  the  Ly- 
ceum can  now  be  found  in  the  laboratory  or  the  observatory ; 
in  the  study  of  the  German,  the  French,  or  the  English  phil- 
osopher ?  Or,  to  put  the  question  in  a  form  more  favorable 
to  Christianity,  and  in  a  form  in  which  its  friends  would  de- 
mand that  it  should  be  put.  Has  Christianity  itself  been  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  progress  which  the  race  has  made,  and 
are  the  institutions  of  the  present  time — the  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  advances  in  the  arts,  and  the  comforts  of  life,  to  be 
traced  so  far  td  Christianity  that  it  may  claim  that  it  has  been 
among  the  direct  causes  in  effecting  these  changes  ?  If  it  be 
assumed  or  conceded  that  this  is  so,  then,  also,  it  may  be  fairly 
asked  whether  it  has  not  done  its  work,  and  may  not  now  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  further  progress  of  the  race  ;  and  whether 
it  is  not  now  to  take  its  place  with  the  systems  adapted  to  a 
ruder  age,  which  passed  away  when  the  results  had  become 
incorporated  in  permanent  human  institutions,  or  when  they 
had  been  superceded  by  better  systems  ? 

These  questions  could  be  suggested  with  reference  to  some 
forms  of  scepticism,  diflferent  from  those  of  ancient  times,  and 
which  are  likely  to  be  the  forms  of  unbelief  in  the  coming 
age.  They  are  not  questions  which  would  have  occurred  in 
the  times  of  Celsus  or  Porphyry  ;  they  are  not  the  questions 
which  Hobbes,  and  Shaftsbury,  and  Bolingbroke  would  have 
asked,  but  they  are  questions  which  are  likely  to  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  such  views  of  Christianity  as  are  taken  by  Strauss 
and  Renan,  or  such  as  find  their  exposition  in  the  pages  of 
the  Westminster  Review. 

There  is  another  question,  however,  as  suggested  by  these 
remarks,  which  may  be  asked  from  a  Christian  point  of  view. 
Assuming,  as  the  Christian  must,  that  Christianity  was  ahead 
of  the  world  at  the  time  when  the  revelation  was  made,  and 
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that  in  its  doctrines  it  still  holds  the  same  relative  position,  it 
is  a  fair  question  whether,  in  respect  to  its  means  of  perpetui- 
ty and  propagation,  it  still  maintains  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion, or  whether  the  apostles  had  advantages  in  this  respect 
which  the  church  has  not  now,  or  which  could  not  be  employ- 
ed with  success  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world.  All 
history  has  united  in  the  record  of  a  very  rapid  diffusion  of 
the  gospel  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  ;  it  has  referred  to  the 
means  which  were  employed,  and  which  were  then  successful ; 
it  has  delivered  such  an  unmistakable  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject that  it  required  all  the  powers  of  Gibbon  to  furnish  a 
philosophical  explanation  of  the  fact  on  the  supposition  that 
the  gospel  is  an  imposture.  But  is  it  true  that  the  church  in 
this  age,  in  view  of  the  presentstageof  the  world  in  civilization, 
in  science,  and  the  arts,  can  engage  in  the  work  of  propagating 
the  system  under  circumstances  as  favorable  to  success  as 
were  those  which  existed  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  ? 

These,  indeed,  are  not  the  same  questions,  out  they  are  in 
the  same  line,  and  are  alike  suggested  by  the  relation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  present  age.  It  may  be  difficult  to  furnish  an 
answer  to  both  in  the  same  argument,  but  perhaps  the  consid- 
erations suggested  in  relation  to  the  one  will  involve  all  that 
is  demanded  in  the  other. 

The  points  necessary  to  be  considered  in  order  to  a  proper 
elucidation  of  the  subject  are,  the  fact  that  Christianity,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  is  a  fixed  and  unchangeable  system,  or 
that  it  makes  no  progress  from  age  to  age  ;  the  fact  that 
while  Christianity  is  thus  fixed  and  stationary,  the  world  makes 
progress  in  science,  civilization,  and  the  arts ;  the  fact  that, 
m  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  unavoidably  come  into 
collision  with  each  other ;  and  the  inquiry  on  what  subjects 
they  are  likely  to  come  into  collision  now  as  compared  with 
former  ages,  or,  the  present  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  first  point  is,  that  Christianity,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  is  fixed  and  unchanging.  It  makes  no  progress  in  the 
disclosure  of  doctrines  to  be  believed ;  it  was  perfect  as  a  sys- 
tem of  redemption  when  the  Redeemer  died,  rose,  and  ascenaed 
to  heaven  ;  as  a  system  to  be  explained  and  understood,  it  was 
complete  when  the  volume  of  revealed  truth  was  finished  on 
Patmos.  No  new  facts  were  to  be  added  to  the  record  ;  no 
new  doctrines  were  to  be  revealed  ;  no  changes  were  to  be 
made  to  adjust  it  to  a  future  condition  of  the  world ;  nor  were 
the  doctrines  to  be  modified  to  adapt  them  to  new  prevailing 
views  of  science  or  philosophy.    The  system  for  all  time  is  to 
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be  fcmnd  in  the  vcdimie  of  the  Xew  Testament ;  and  the  system, 
wbeo  the  Ust  record  was  made  there,  was  predsri  j  what  it 
will  be  in  the  last  and  most  coltivated  periods  of  the  world. 
The  work  was  ended  when  that  Tolame  was  completed,  for 
man  hnd  all  that  be  eTer  would  have  as  constitiiting  the  record 
of  Cbristiaoitj.  No  new  books  were  to  be  added ;  no  new 
prophets  were  to  be  sent ;  no  additional  work  was  to  be  done 
to  sopplement  the  atonement.  ¥niatever  conseqaoices  may 
follow  from  this  position,  the  defender  of  Chnstiaiiity  is  boond 
to  maintain  it,  and  in  the  otmost  strictness  of  the  expreasiony 
the  enemy  of  Christianity  may  hold  him  to  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ai^^oe  this  point,  for  its  tmth  sprinn 
oat  of  the  very  nature  of  the  system.  It  is,  moreover,  fSatiny 
implied  in  the  New  Tef^tament  itself.  The  writer  of  this  article 
believes  that  the  Book  of  Revelation  was  the  last  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  that  was  written,  and  that  it  occupies 
its  appropriate  place  as  the  closing  book  in  the  revelation  of 
Qod  to  mankind,  and  although  the  solemn  passage  with  which 
that  book  closes  undoubtedly  had  immediate  reference  to  that 
book  itself,  yet,  with  the  view  above  stated  in  regard  to  the 
proper  place  of  this  book  in  the  entire  volume  of  revealed  truth, 
it  is  not  improper  to  regard  it  as  applicable  to  the  whole  vol- 
ume : — ^"I  testify  unto  every  man  tnat  heareth  the  words  of 
the  prophecy  oi  this  book,  if  any  man  shall  add  unto  these 
things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written 
io  this  book :  and  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of 
the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out 
of  the  book  of  life."    Rev.  xxii.  18,  19. 

If  this  is  a  true  position,  it  follows  that  the  defender  of  the 
Christian  system  can  not,  as  in  other  systeuis,  avail  himself  of 
tfie  progress  which  the  world  makes,  to  relieve  himself  of 
difficulty,  and  to  adjust  the  system  to  new  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions. A  system  of  astronomy,  of  chemistry,  or  of  anato- 
my, may  be  adjusted  from  age  to  age.  Erroneous  views  long 
entertained  in  regard  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  elementary  sub- 
stances of  nature,  may  be  detached  from  the  system,  and  the 
new  views  made  to  occupy  their  place,  though  it  may  require 
that  long-cherished  and  honored  systems  shall  be  abandoned, 
and  names  long-cherished  with  reverence  shall  cease  to  be 
among  those  which  influence  mankind.  Such  has  been  in  fact 
the  progress  of  the  sciences,  nor  is  there  any  one  of  the 
sciences  that  can  now  be  regarded  as  so  fixed  that  it  may  not 
be  modified  or  revolutionized  by  new  discoveries.  If  a  fact  is 
discovered  that  is  at  variance  entirely  with  a  prevailing  theory 
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of  astronomy,  anatomy,  or  chemistry,  it  is  not  fatal  to  the 
science  itself.  The  system  may  be  at  once  adjusted  to  the 
new  fact,  and  the  change  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  advance 
of  the  science.  Not  so,  however,  in  regard  to  the  Bible,  and 
to  the  Christian  system.  If  the  world  in  its  progress  discloses 
facts  that  are  irreconcilable  with  the  Bible  on  just  principles 
of  interpretation,  it  is  fatal  to  its  claims  as  a  revelation  from 
God.  We  can  not  go  back,  as  in  the  case  of  astronomy,  and 
adjust  the  historical  or  doctrinal  statement  in  the  Bible  to  the 
new  discoveries. 

It  follows  from  these  views,  (1)  That  the  proper  work  of 
man  in  regard  to  Christianity  is  to  ascertain,  by  a  fair  inter- 
pretation of  language,  what  the  system  is ;  not  to  determine 
what  it  should  be.  The  work  of  the  Christian  theologian  is  to 
sit  down  to  the  New  Testament  simply  as  an  interpreter  of 
language,  as  the  learner  in  science  sits  down  to  the  study  of 
the  works  of  nature  to  learn  what  nature  is ;  not  to  determine 
what  it  should  be  ;  to  explain  a  world,  not  to  make  a  world. 
The  principle  suggested  by  Bacon  in  the  first  maxim  of  the 
Novum  Organon,*  is  as  applicable  to  Christianity  as  it  is 
to  nature,  and  lies  as  certainly  at  the  foundation  of  all  just 
views  of  theology  as  it  does  of  all  just  views  of  science.  By 
the  proper  study  of  language,  according  to  the  received  laws 
of  exegesis  among  men,  the  theologian  is  to  ascertain  what  the 
systemic, and  having  done  that, his  work  is  ended. 

(2)  It  follows  that  the  friend  of  revelation  is  not  at  liberty 
to  modify  the  system  ;  to  accommodate  it  to  prevailing  theories 
in  philosophy ;  or  to  adjust  it  to  new  facts  as  they  shall  develop 
themselves  m  the  progress  of  human  affairs.  No  power  can 
change  the  system  but  that  power  which  originated  it ;  and 
the  authority  to  modify  it  so  as  to  adjust  it  to  human  belief, 
or  to  facts  as  they  are  developed  in  science,  has  not  been  en- 
trusted to  mortals.  Truth  is  uncompromising  and  unaccom- 
modating. It  will  not  bend.  It  can  not  be  made  different  at 
one  time  from  what  it  is  another.  The  proposition  that  in  a 
right  angled  triangle  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  two  sides,  is  a  truth  not  pecu- 
liar to  one  age  or  nation ;  not  to  be  expressed  in  one  language 
only  ;  not  to  die  away  among  obsolete  maxims  in  the  advan- 
cing periods  of  the  world  ;  and  not  to  be  modified  or  changed 
though  truths  of  surpassing  magnitude  on  other  subjects  are 
disclosed   to   human  view.     So  the  Christian  theologian  is 

*  Homo,  natorsQ  minister  et  interpres,  tantum  facit  et  intelligit,  quantum 
de  naturae  ordine,  re  vel  mente  obserraTeTerit ;  nee  ampliuB  scit,  aut  potest. 
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bound  to  believe  in  r^ard  to  revealed  truth  ;  so  the  unbe- 
lieving world  may  require  of  hira,  in  regard  to  each  and  every 
portion  of  the  revealed  truth  of  God,  that  he  shall  hold  it  pre- 
cisely as  it  was  revealed. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  remarks  which  may  be  made  to 
show  that  this  rule  is  not  quite  as  rigid  in  its  actual  application 
as  it  seems  to  be.  In  another  part  of  this  article  we  may  show 
that  the  rule  is,  in  fact,  as  rigid  and  stem  in  respect  to  science 
as  it  is  in  respect  to  Christianity. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  then,  by  the  Christian  or  the  infidel, 
that  we  have,  in  fact,  in  our  creeds,  and  in  our  interpretations 
of  the  Bible,  predsdy  the  system  which  was  revealed.     That 
we  have  the  true  reoord  in  the  Bible  unimpaired,  we  believe ; 
that  we  have  the  proper  interpretation  oi  that  record,  is  not 
to  be  assumed  as  certain.   Christianity  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  from  a  far  distant  age.    It  has  come  in  contact  with  all  the 
philosophical  systems  of  the  world.     Its  outward  form  has 
oeen  moulded  much  by  philosophy  ;  much  by  its  alliance  with 
the  State.    The  synoas  and  councils  which  nave  determined 
the  creeds  of  the  church,  have  been,  like  other   assemblies, 
composed  of  imperfect  men  : — often  more  under  the  influence 
of  philosophy  than  religion,  and  more  under  the  influence  of 
ambition  tnan  either ;  often  ignorant  of  the  plainest  rules  of 
exegesis  ;   and  often  seeking  rather  to  establish  a  hierarchy, 
than  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ.     As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  know  that  during  that  long  period  there  is  almost  no  ab- 
surdity of  doctrine  or  interpretation  which  has  not  been  em- 
braced by  the  church  ;  almost  no  error  which  has  not  been 
sanctioned  by  synods  and  councils  ;  almost  no  truth  the  belief 
of  which  has  not  exposed  him  who  held  it  to  persecution  from 
the  church.     Christianity  has  thus  come  down  to  us   through 
a  descent  of  eighteen  centuries,  collecting,  in   its   progress, 
whatever  of  good  or  bad  there  might  be  that  could  in  any  way 
be  made  to  adhere  to  it ;   adopting  as  its  own  the  opinions  in 
mental  philosophy,  and  the  doctrines  of  science,  true  or  false, 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  world ;  and  uniting  all  in  its  symbols 
of  faith — a  vast  and  monstrous  agglomerate  of  original  sacred 
truth  and  of  the  errors  and  absurdities  which  the  world  has 
accumulated  in  the  lapse  of  ages.     It  is  a  ship — not  now  just 
starting  out  of  port,  fresh  and  new,  and  clean,  but  one  that 
has  sailed  afar,  and  that  has  collected  whatever  of  barnacles 
and  sea-weeds  that  could  be  made  to  adhere  to  it.    Those  ba^ 
nacles,  and  that  sea-weed,  must  be  detached  from  it  if  the  ship 
is  to  be  made  to  traverse  safely  distant  seas  again. 

A  great  part  of  the   work  of  the  church  in  modern  times 
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las  been  to  detach  from  it  the  errors  and  corruptions  which  it 
dad  accumulated  in  the  long  period  of  its  history.  This  was, 
\x\  fact,  the  main  service  which  Luther  rendered  to  the  church, 
restoring  it  in  a  great  measure  to  its  pristine  beauty  and 
irigor.  This  is  the  service  which  has  been  rendered  by  mod- 
sm  sacred  criticism  ;  this  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  eflForts 
to  restore  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  by  the  canons  of  inter- 
pretation in  their  application  to  the  word  of  God. 

Luther,  indeed,  performed  a  great  work,  for  Christianity  in 
the  Protestant  form  was  a  different  thing  from  what  it  had 
been  as  presented  to  the  world  for  a  thousand  years.  But  we 
Bure  not  to  assume  that  the  work  was  wholly  done  by  him,  or 
that  in  the  Westminster,  the  Helvetic,  and  the  Savoy  con- 
fessions, in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  in  the  Heidleberg 
Catechism,  we  have  Christianity  2>rectse2^  as  its  Author  designed 
to  communicate  it  to  mankind.  We  are  not  to  assume  that  all 
the  received  views  in  the  church  now  are  true  views,  and  are  in 
DO  manner  to  be  modified.  We  are  not  to  assume  that  the  texts 
of  Scripture  which  the  Westminster  Assembly  aflSxed  to  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  are  all  properly  applied,  and  are 
to  be  held  as  proof-texts  now,  or  that  the  doctrines  which  they 
are  designed  to  defend  are  in  fact  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures 
at  all.  We  are  not  to  assume  that  the  views  held  in  the  church 
in  regard  to  the  past  history  of  our  world,  and  the  inter- 
pretations which,  in  defense  of  those  views,  the  church  has 
attached  to  certain  statements  of  the  Bible,  are  therefore  cor- 
rect. Nor  are  we  to  assume  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Pastor 
of  the  church  in  Leyden,  there  are  no  more  truths  "  to  break 
forth  out  of  God's  holy  word." 

All  this  is  matter  of  fair  investigation  still ;  and  when  a  new 
fact  in  science  is  discovered  that  seemb  to  conflict  with  a  state- 
ment in  the  Bible,  or  when  an  old  record  in  Egypt  or  Nineveh  is 
exhumed  that  seems  to  carry  the  history  of  the  world  back  to  a 
remoter  period  than  that  assigned  by  Usher,  we  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  inquire  whether  the  conmion  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  tbougn  received  lor  ages,  is  the  correct  interpretation ; 
whether,  as  in  the  case  of  astronomy  in  the  time  of  Galileo, 
the  church  has  not  been  mistaken  in  \i%  views  on  the  subject ; 
and  whether  the  Bible,  by  the  fair  laws  of  exegesis,  is  capable 
of  being  reconciled  with  the  new  discovery  in  science,  or  with 
the  new  historical  fact  that  has  been  disclosed  to  the  world. 
If  it  can  be,  Christianity  may  avail  itself  of  it ;  if  it  can  not  be, 
it  must  be  abandoned.  This  "  play,"  therefore,  if  we  may  thus 
express  ourselves,  is  open  to  the  friends  of  Christianity,  while 
the  statement  is  held  to  be  true  in  its  most  rigid  form  that,  in 
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iteelf,  it  is  a  fixed  and  nnchangable  system,  incapable  of  pro- 
gress or  change. 

While  Christianity  is  thus  fixed  and  unchangeable,  the  world 
makes  progress  in  science,  ciyilization,  and  the  arts.  It  is 
bound  by  no  such  ri^d  laws  as  those  which  pertain  to  an  mi- 
changeable  system ;  it  holds  no  theory  in  philosophy,  and  no 
creed  in  re^rd  to  the  sciences,  which  may  not  oe  modified, 
and  adjusted  to  the  highest  adyances  which  the  race  can  make. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  world  makes  progress.  It  drops 
erroneous  systems  by  the  way.  It  readily  incorporates  new 
facte  into  the  system.  The  old  Plotemaic  system,  not  without 
a  struggle  indeed,  gives  way  to  the  Gopemican  system  in 
astronomy,  and  in  the  new  system  there  is  no  difficulty,  without 
changing  its  character,  in  assigning  its  place  to  each  new  planet 
as  it  18  discovered  :  to  any  number  of  comets  and  asteroids  ; 
to  new  systems  ot  worlds  lying  beyond  our  own  planetary 
system  ;  or  to  any  number  of  nebulae,  floating  in  the  distant 
ether,  not  yet  resolved  into  worlds.  There  is  nothing  there- 
fore, like  a  fixed  and  unchangable  system  that  seems  to  bind 
the  race  in  its  career.  In  science  man  seems  to  be  free  ;  in 
religion  a  fettered  slave. 

While  this  statement,  however,  is  made  in  regard  to  science, 
civilization,  and  the  arts  as  progressive,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand precisely  in  what  sense  it  is  true,  in  order  that  we  may 
appreciate  the  manner  in  which  the  one  comes  in  collision  with 
the  other. 

Science  then,  in  itself,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term,  is 
as  really  as  fixed  and  unchangeable  as  Christianity.  The 
business  of  science  is  not  to  create ;  it  is  to  discover.  The 
maxim  of  Lord  Bacon,  already  referred  to,  represents  man  as 
merely  "  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature."  The  student 
of  nature  does  not  create  the  truths  in  his  department  any 
more  than  the  theologian  does  in  his,  nor  is  he  any  more  at 
liberty  to  change  or  modify  the  facts  in  his  department  than 
the  student  of  the  Bible  is  in  his.  Moreover,  each  and  all  the 
sciences,  using  that  word  in  the  largest  sense,  save  the  science 
of  history,  were  in  themselves  as  perfect  and  complete  at  the 
beginning  of  the  creation  as  they  are  now,  and  the  struggles, 
the  changes,  the  errors,  the  advances,  the  stoppages,  the 
modifications  recorded  in  Whe well's  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,  are  strictly  parallel  with  the  history  of  theological 
science  ;  with  the  toils  of  plodding  theologians  ;  \vith  the  la- 
bors of  synods  and  councils  ;  with  the  struggles,  the  changes 
the  errors,  the  advances,  and  the  stoppages  in  the  efibrts  to 
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form  the  system  of  Christian  theology  as  it  now  exists  in  the 
world.     A  treatise  on  any  one  of  the  sciences,  if  correctly  pre- 
pared at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  would  be  a  correct  treatise 
now,  just  as  a  creed  that  would   have   fairly   represented 
Christianity  when  the  volume  of  inspiration  was  finished,  would 
be  a  correct  creed  now.     There  are  no  new  truths  ;  no  new 
facts  ;  no  new  principles  that  have  been  introduced  in  the  one 
case  any  more  than  in  the  other.     A  correct  treatise  on  as- 
tronomy, for  example,  written  when  "  the  morning  stars  sane 
together,  and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,"  or  when  the  Chal- 
deans looked  out  on  the  heavens  and  mapped  the  world  above  us 
with  strange  figures  and  forms,  would  be  a  correct  treatise  now. 
The  worlds  are  the  same  ;  the  laws  of  their  great  movements 
are  the  same  ;  their  magnitudes,  distances,  periods  and  revolu- 
tions are  the  same.    Kepler  did  not  create  the  great  laws,  the 
discovery  ofwhich  has  given  immortality  to  his  name ;  Gkilileodid 
not  bring  into  existence  the  satellites  of  Jupiter ;  nor  did 
Newton  originate  the  principle  of  universal  gravitation.     So 
far  as  known,  no  new  worlds  have  been  added  to  the  sys- 
tem ;  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  no  modifications  have  be* 
curred  in  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed.  A  treatise  on  anato- 
my in  the  time  of  Galen,  if  correct  then,  would  be  perfect 
now.    There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  structure  of  man  that 
would  demand  a  revision  or  a  modification  of  the  system.  Not 
one  new  bone  has  been  added  to  the  human  frame  ;  not  one 
new  muscle,  nerve,  or  tendon  has  been  laid  down  ;  nor  have 
any  new  channels  been  grooved  out  for  the  flow  of  the  blood. 
Had  Galen  presented  to  the  world  a  true  theory  in  his  time 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  it  would  have  been  as  correct 
now  as  is  the  theory  of  Harvey.     A  treatise  on  chemistry 
when,  under  the  Caliphate  at  Bagdad,  the  followers  of  Mo- 
hammed were  on  the  point  of  such  great  discoveries,  would  be 
a  correct  treatise  now.     No  new  substances  have  been  added 
to  the  sixty  or  more  of  which  the  universe  is  composed  ;  nor 
have  there  been  any  new  laws  in  respect  to  the  proportions 
in  which   they   combine,  and    the   chemical   changes  which 
occur  in  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters.     The  treatises 
of  Solomon  when   *he  spake  of  trees  from   the  cedar-tree 
that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out 
of  the  wall,  and  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things, 
and  of  fishes'  (I  Kings  iv.  83),  if  they  were  correct  treatines 
then,  and  stated  the  true  laws  that  governed  in  his  time  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  world,  would  be  correct  representations 
of  that  world  now,  and,  if  preserved,  would  have  rendered  use- 
less all  the  toils  of  Linnaeus,   a  Bufibn,  and  Cuvier.     The 
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tiecinc  fluid  mhen  it  fdiuered  and  piftjed  oo  tlie  msst  of  the 
suicycm  inariner.  was  tbe  sune  tlMit  it  if  dot.  vbeii.  arretted  and 
eidded.  it  makes  i%M  way  over  hOb  and  plains,  or  al«Mi^  the 
bed«  oi  ocea&s.  li^tiDg  up  the  world  with  iiitell^enoe.  In 
like  la^iDDer  a  srstem  of  metailnii^  when  Tahal  Cain  be- 
came tbe  "  iaitnKtor  of  every  artificer  in  braas  aod  iron^  (Gen. 
iT.22;,  or  of  mosic  in  the  time  of  JAb2j.~the  £itberot  all^nch 
as  handle  tbe  harp  and  the  org^n*"  iGen.  iv.  2lj.  orof  agricnt 
tore  in  tbe  days  of  JahaL  ""the  £uher  of  sodi  as  dwell  in 
tents,  and  of  stich  as  have  cattle**(Gen.  iv.  %/,woeld  bea  cor- 
rect «y»-tem  in  each  department  now.  The  instmctioos  of 
the  scbooU  have  added  notiiii^  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
metals  are  spread  over  the  earth,  nor  have  they  increased  or 
diminished  the  quantity.  Mozart  and  Handel  have  added 
nothing  to  the  laws  of  the  Octave  ;  nor  has  lieb^  introdticed 
one  new  substance  as  enterii^  into  scientific  agricoltnre,  or 
modified  one  on  which  its  sncoeas  depends. 

Yet,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  tl^  word  miemctj  the  worid 
does  make  progress,  and  in  reference  to  science  as  iatoara,  and 
to  theories  which  are  regarded  as  just  expasidons  of  nature, 
it  need  not  be  said  that  the  world  is  immeasurably  in  advance 
of  what  it  was  in  the  time  when  the  gospel  was  revealed  to  N 
mankind.  All  the  old  treatises  on  sciences  have  parsed  away. 
They  are  valoable  only  as  marking  the  progre^  of  the  race, 
and  as  enabling  ns  to  compare  the  present  with  the  past.  No 
one  feels  bound  to  defend  these  ancient  expositions  of  nature, 
as  the  Christian  theologian  feek  bound  to  defend  the  ancient 
records  of  his  faith  ;  no  one  is  charged  u4th  heresy  in  science 
if  be  discards  the  teachings  of  the  ancients  altogether.  The 
^  friend  of  Hcience  is  free.  He  is  bound  by  no  ancient  exposi- 
tion of  nature  ;  nor  doe:)  he  hesitate,  on  the  di^^covery  of  a  new 
fact  in  Datu^€^— in  astronomy,  in  chemistry,  in  anatomy — to 
set  aside  at  once  all  in  the  received  systems  that  is  inconsist- 
ent with  that  fact,  and  to  set  himself  at  work  to  adjust  the  sys- 
tem to  the  new  revelation.  He  does  not  create  the  fact,  and, 
therefore,  he  does  not  create  the  science  :  he  modifies  the  sys- 
tem as  received  in  accordance  with  that  faict,  and  allows  it  to 
exert  its  full  influence  in  forming  the  opinions  of  mankind  in 
all  time  to  come.  He  discovers  ;  he  does  not  make.  Colum- 
bus discovered  America,  he  did  not  create  it,  and  the  fact  of 
its  existence  was  the  same  before  he  discovered  it  as  afler- 
wards,  and  would  have  been  the  same  if  he  had  not  lived. 
Adams  and  Le  Verrier  indicated  the  place  of  an  unknown 
planet  in  the  heavens.  They  did  not  create  it.  Its  existence 
was  the  same  before  they  made  it  known  as  afterwards ;  and 
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would  have  been  the  same  if  they  had  not  suggested  the  fact 
of  its  existence  to  mankind.  From  the  beginning  of  the  crear 
tion  that  distant  star  had  walked  its  rounds  on  perhaps  the 
outer  Umit  of  our  solar  system,  by  whomsoever  of  God's  crea- 
tures observed,  yet  unobserved  by  men.  The  laws  of  Kepler 
are  the  laws  by  which  the  universe  has  always  been  controlled. 
He  discovered  them;  he  did  not  create  them.  With. some 
apparent  irreverence  he  said  that  as  God  had  waited  for  near- 
ly six  thousand  years  for  him  to  disclose  those  laws  to  men, 
so  he  could  a£ford  to  wait  until  the  credit  due  to  him  for  the 
discovery  should  be  awarded  to  him  by  the  world.  Meanwhile 
when  God  was  "  waiting"  for  him  to  make  the  great  disclo- 
sure, and  whether  tlie  world  would,  or  would  not,  award  to  him 
the  glory  of  the  discovery,  these  laws  were  acting  on  the 
system,  and  would  have  been  the  same  if  he  had  not  come 
upon  the  stage  to  discover  them,  or  if  the  world  had  refused 
to  admit  his  claims. 

Thus  science  advances.  Not  that  it  changes.  Not  that  it 
has  any  new  facts.  Not  that  new  matter  is  formed,  or  that 
new  properties  are  given  to  the  atoms  that  compose  it,  or  that 
new  continents  or  new  planets  are  made  that  man  may  be 
glorified  by  their  discovery,  but  that  the  original  great  laws 
and  facts  of  science,  in  themselves  as  fixed  and  unchangeable 
as  the  truths  of  the  Christian  system  when  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  completed  and  brought  to  view,  are  arranged,  ex- 
plained, and  properly  located  in  the  respective  systems  of 
each,  displacing  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  advancing  to  that 
state  when,  "man,  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature," 
shall  have  brought  the  systems  of  science,  as  far  as  the  human 
powers  will  permit,  into  harmony  with  the  system  as  it  reposed 
eternallv  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator. 

Such  being  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  two  systems,  it  was 
inevitable  that  they  should  come  into  collision,  and  that  they 
should  be  liable,  at  any  time,  to  cross  each  other.  The  nature  of 
that  collision  must  depend  much  on  the  false  views  which 
are,  at  any  time,  attached  to  the  Christian  system — as  the  sail- 
ing of  our  ship  would  be  affected  much  by  the  barnacles  and 
sea-weed  attached  to  it,  and  on  the  views  of  philosophy 
and  science  that  prevail  at  anv  one  period  of  the  world.  The 
work  of  adjusting  the  two,  therefore,  must  vary  from  age  to 
a^,  as  the  nature  of  the  warfare  between  the  two  must  vary  in 
different  periods  of  the  world.  The  battle,  under  a  new  form, 
may  be  to  be  re-fought  in  each  successive  generation.  The  tri- 
umph of  Christianity  at  one  time  is,  by  no  means,  a  permanent 
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trinmpfa.  or  even  in  itself  a  proof  of  permanent  triomph ; 
and  the  apparent  triumph,  at  any  time,  of  infidelity  is  by  no 
means  a  demonstration  of  permanent  and  ultimate  Tictory. 
CeUw^,  Porphyry,  and  Julian  act  their  part  and  disappear ; 
Hobbes,  Chubb,  and  Moi^ran  foUow.  and  then  vanish  from  the 
stage ;  Yolney,  Gibbon,  Hume,  attack  the  system,  and  retire 
from  the  conflict ;  Strauss  and  Benan — H^el  and  Comte,  follow 
after.  A  host  of  scientific  warriors  rush  on  the  stage  for  an  at- 
tack on  the  fixed  and  unchaneeable  system,  deriving  their 
means  of  attack  from  a  system  that  is  in  itself  as  fixed  and  un- 
changing as  is  claimed  for  Christianity  itself,  and  the  warfare 
assumes  new  forms,  and  is  to  be  fought  with  new  weapons. 
Whether  these  two  systems,  equally  fixed  and  unchangeable, 
are  really  in  conflict,  or  will  be  found  ultimately  to  coincide 
and  harmonize,  is  the  question  which  is  now  before  this  age. 
It  is  too  early  to  determine  it  with  such  certainty  that  the  two 
partie-i  sJiall  agree.  The  Christian  theologian  believes  assur- 
edly that  it  will  idtimately  be  so  ;  the  scientific  sceptic  is  not 
less  confident  that  the  prospect  of  ultimate  harmony,  if  it  ever 
existed,  has  vanished  forever. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  it  is  important  to  designate, 
in  few  words,  the  varying  nature  of  this  conflict.  Historically, 
the  conflict  is  divided  into  three  periods  :  from  the  time  when 
the  gospel  was  first  preached,  to  the  age  when  it  became  per- 
manently established  in  the  world  ;  the  middle  ages — the  times 
when,  amidst  much  darkness  in  science,  and  much  error  in  re- 
ligion, the  human  mind  was  struggling  into  light ;  and  the 
present  age. 

In  the  first  of  these  periods,  the  nature  of  the  conflict  was 
marked  and  definite,  and  the  conflict  is  never  to  be  renewed. 
The  systems  with  which  the  gospel  came  into  collision  have 
passed  away,  and  will  not  be  revived. 

That  conflict  was  a  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Juda- 
ism on  the  one  hand,  and  Christianity  and  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man philosophy  on  the  other. 

In  Judea,  Christianity  came  in  collision  with  religion  alone. 
The  Jews  had  no  literature  besides  their  sacred  books  ;  they 
had  no  science,  no  philosophy.  Beyond  what  is  in  their  sa- 
cred records  they  have  contributed  nothing  of  value  to  the 
progress  of  mankind,  either  in  war  or  peace  ;  and  the  collision, 
therefore,  in  Judea  was  wholly  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The 
views  which  were  then  regarded  as  antagonistic  to  Christian- 
ity, have  ceased  to#nfluence  the  world  beyond  the  small  num- 
ber that  constitutes  the  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and 
the  conflicts  which  Christian  apostles  waged  with  Jewish 
Doctors  have  ceased  forever. 
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In  Greece,  in  Rome,  the  conflict  was  of  a  different  nature. 
It  was  partly  with  religion  ;  partly  with  priestly  power  ;  partly 
with  the  state  ;  partly  with  philosophy.  It  is  only  in  the  lat- 
ter aspect  that  our  subject  requires  us  to  notice  it.  It  was,  so 
far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  a  conflict  with  "  philosophy," 
not  with  science.  The  Greeks  had  little  science  ;  the  Romans 
less.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  respect  to  physical  sci- 
ences, the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  philosophers  would  not 
have  been  qualified  for  admission  into  the  lowest  class  of  any 
American  college  (Comp.  Whewell's  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,  vol.  1.,  B.  I.) ;  nor  have  they  contributed  anything 
that  now  enters  into  the  instructions  in  our  laboratories  and 
schools.  The  conflict,  therefore,  in  Greece,  and  the  same  was 
true  substantially  in  Rome,  was  with  an  acute  and  subtle  met- 
aphysical philosophy.  It  was  not  on  questions  started  in  the 
laboratory  or  the  observatory,  but  in  the  Academy  and  the 
Porch.  In  Judea  it  was  substantially  the  question  about  the 
atonement ;  in  Greece  it  was  the  question  about  the  elevation 
of  the  race.  The  Greek  philosopher  knew  of  but  one  way  of 
reforming  men,  of  meeting  human  ills,  of  obtaining  the  favor 
of  God.  It  was  by  mental  culture  ;  by  development ;  by  con- 
formity to  a  just  standard  of  morals.  Christianity  proclaimed 
that  men  in  this  way  could  not  find  out  God,  but  that  the  en- 
tire hope  of  the  race  for  reformation,  elevation,  and  salvation, 
was  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified.  This  was  foolishness 
to  the  Greek.  It  was  not  on  his  line  in  reference  to  the  means 
of  elevating  man,  and  he  spurned  and  rejected  it. 

Those  old  controversies  have  passed  away.  All  that  there 
was  in  the  philosophy  of  Greece  that  was  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity, has  ceased  to  mfluence  mankind,  and  the  philosophy  will 
not  be  revived.  Celsus  and  Porphyry  have  done  their  work, 
and  done  it  well ;  and  except  as  they  are  exhumed  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  church,  or  are  explored  by  some  theological 
teacher  who  regards  all  wisdom  as  found  among  the  fathers, 
the  whole  has  gone  into  the  "  extinct  controversies  "  of  the 
past. 

The  second  of  these  periods  embraced  the  middle  ages  ;  the 
times  when,  amidst  much  darkness  in  science,  and  much  error 
in  religion,  the  human  mind  was  struggling  into  light.  The 
history  of  this  is  a  history  of  nearly  all  the  persecutions  under 
the  Papacy.  The  peculiarity  of  this  period,  so  far  as  there 
was  a  collision  between  Cfhristianity,  science,  civilization, 
and  the  arts,  was,  that  the  church  adoptfd  certain  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  as  infallible  ;  that  it  regarded  the  Bible  as 
making  statements  on  the  structure  of  the  universe,  as  well  as 
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on  the  plan  of  salvation,  which  were  equally  to  be  received  as  a 

J)art  ol  the  creed  of  Christendom,  and  wnich  were  to  be  de- 
ended  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  articles  of  the  creed ; 
that  it  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  the  subjects  of  knowledge, 
as  it  did  over  the  wealth  and  power  of  newly-discovered  king- 
doms ;  and  that  to  doubt  the  authority  of  the  church  on  subjects 
of  science,  was  a  heresy  of  the  same  nature  as  to  doubt  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  the  incarnation. 

Each  successive  discovery  in  science,  therefore,  brought  the 
church  into  contact  with  the  world,  and  led  to  persecutioD. 
The  collision  was  not  with  Christianity  as  sucn,  but  with 
Christianity  as  it  was  embodied  in  the  prevailing  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  articles  of  a  church  claiming 
to  be  infallible.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Galileo.  His  offence  in 
holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Coperican  system,  was  not  against 
the  Bible,  for  the  Bible,  properly  interpreted,  has  revealed 
nothing  on  the  subject,  but  was  against  the  interpretation  put  on 
the  Bible  by  the  church.  The  church  had  adopted  the  Ptolemaic 
system  of  astronomy,  and  to  call  the  truth  of  that  in  question 
was,  in  the  judgment  of  the  mass,  an  attack  on  the  Bible  itself. 
Through  this  long  and  gloomy  tract  of  ages,  science  struggled 
in  dark  and  obscure  places,  restrained  and  intimidated  by  the 
fears  of  a  collision  with  the  church,^as  freedom  struggled  every- 
where, restrained  and  awed  by  the  fears  of  the  Papal  power. 
The  one  was  held  in  check  as  really  as  the  other.  Here  and 
there  a  solitary  individual,  like  Roger  Bacon,  pursued  his  stud- 
ies alone.  Each  new  discovery  involved  the  dangers  of  a  con- 
flict with  the  church  ;  each  advance  made  was  imperiled  by 
the  apprehension  of  infringing  on  some  article  of  faith.  Na- 
ture was  explored  with  the  apprehension  of  a  revelation 
there  that  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  infallible  revelation 
as  interpreted  by  the  church,  and  each  new  discovery  vvas 
made  by  stealthy  and  with  the  fear  of  the  rack  or  the  state  be- 
fore the  eyes.  Science  emerged  into  light  and  freedom  only 
when  those  shackles  were  burst  asunder,  and  when  men  acted 
on  the  idea  that  science  was  to  be  pursued  in  an  independent 
manner,  and  that  the  observation  of  the  stars,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  the  component  elements  of  nature,  were  not  to  be  re- 
strained by  any  interpretations  which  had  been  affixed  to  the 
Bible. 

The  world  was  slow  to  learn  this.  In  fact,  the  lesson  is  not 
yet  wholly  learned.  The  investigations  of  modern  astronomy, 
as  in  the  time  of  Galileo,  have  been  pursued  in  the  face  of  a 
prevailing  belief  that  these  disclosures  are  against  the 
teachings  of  Revelation  ;  all  the  investigations  of  geology  have 
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been  made,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  hope  that  the  results  would 
be  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Bible,  and,  on  the  other 
by  an  apprehension  that  disclosures  would  be  made  that  could 
not  be  reconciled  with  the  statement  in  Genesis.  Geology  and 
astronomy  have  achieved  their  triumphs  only  by  setting  aside 
interpretations  of  the  Bible  which  have  been  received  in  the 
church  for  ages,  and  the  inquiries  which  are  now  pursued  in  re- 
gard to  the  work  of  creation,  the  antiquity  or  man  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  origin  of  the  races,  are  pursued,  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  hope,  and  on  the  other  with  the  fear,  that  the  result 
will  be  found  to  conflict  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  It  has 
been,  and  is,  a  slow  work  for  man  to  learn  that  his  iTUerpretation 
of  the  Bible  is  not  necessarily  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  ;  that  to 
detach  a  false  interpretation  from  the  word  of  God  is  not  ne- 
cessarily an  assault  on  the  Bible  itself. 

We  have  fallen  on  other  times.  A  new  era  is  opened  upon 
the  world,  and  Christianity  and  the  world  now  come  into  col- 
li.^ion  in  a  form  wholly  different  from  the  collision  in  the  times 
of  the  apostles,  and  in  the  middle  ages.  The  defender  of 
Christianity  has  a  different  work  to  do  from  what  he  had  in 
the  time  of  Porphyry  and  Celsus  ;  in  the  time  of  Morgan  and 
Chubb  ;  in  the  time  of  Volney,  Gibbon,  Hume.  To  the  church 
at  large  ;  to  the  Christian  ministry  ;  and  especially  to  those 
who  are  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  nothing  can 
be  of  greater  importance  than  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  which  is  to  be  before  the  church  in  the  next  age. 

A  few  remarks  here  seem  necessary  to  place  this  part  of 
the  subject  in  a  proper  light : 

1.  It  is,  as  before  intimated,  always  a  fair  question,  when 
there  is  an  apparent  collision  between  the  Bible  and  science, 
whether  the  collision  is,  in  fact,  between  the  scientific  truth, 
and  the  BiUe,  or  between  that  truth  and  the  prevailing  and 
received  intei pretation  of  the  Bible.  The  one  is  to  be  by  no 
means  assumed  as  synonymous  with  the  other.  -To  the  ut- 
most extent  which  the  proper  laws  of  interpreting  language 
will  allow,  the  friend  of  Christianity  is  to  be  permitted  to  ap- 
ply those  laws  to  determine  whether  the  received  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible  is  the  necessary,  and  the  fair  one.  The  Bible 
is,  indeed,  not  to  be  made  a  '*  nose  of  wax  f  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  infidel  is  not  to  assume  that  the  interpretation 
which  he  puts  on  the  Bible  is  the  true  one,  or  that  any  inter- 
pretation found  in  creeds,  or  in  treatises  of  theblogy,  is  neces- 
sarily the  correct  one.  The  whole  question  about  the  correct- 
ness of  the  text ;  about  the  agreement  of  manuscripts  ;  about 
the  changed  use  of  words  ;  about  the  meaning  of  language  as 
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m  >il!ie«i  in  anj  pardcuiar  coon  try,  among  any  particular  peo- 
ple. :r  AH  anv  partdcalar  time,  is  a  fair  and  open  question — a 
qTie:*cioc  of  simple  Interpretation,  as  it  is  in  inquiring  respect- 
ing the  mean  17! IT  of  Hocier  or  Herodotus.  To  the  atmost  ex- 
tent to  which  tke  Siir  canons  of  criticism  are  applicable  to  any 
ancient  K-vk.  the  mend  of  tLe  Bible  mav  avail  himself  of  those 
canoc:?  to  detach  a  Silse  interpretation  from  the  word  of  God 
— to  remove  another  barnacle  from  the  ship  that  has  in  long 
Toy^i^^res  vexed  nuuiy  seas.  Even  if,  which  is  almost  demon- 
siribly  impot?sible.  the  toflowers  of  Lepsins,  Gliddon,  Nott, 
and  Bon&en.  could  e$t2ibIi:^h  the  Sict  that  the  human  race  has 
been  upon  the  esirth  for  a  period  of  twenty  thousand  years,  it 
would  stiC  b-e  an  open  quet^tion  whether  the  Bible,  by  fair  in- 
terp  re  ration,  teaches  the  contrary,  and  whether  the  common 
in lerr  relation  or  the  church,  though  received  for  ages,  may 
U'  't  have  be^n  f  >unied  on  erroneous  data  in  determining  what 
the  Bib!e  teaches  on  the  subject : — or  whether  it  teaches 
anvthinsr.  There  is.  indeed,  a  limit  to  this  ;  but  it  is  a  limit 
to  be  determined  in  the  case  of  the  Bible,  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  ancient  Kx)iL  by  a  proper  application  of  the  rules 
of  exegesis. 

2.  The  warfere  in  our  time  between  Christianity  and  the 
world  in  respect  to  science,  civilization,  and  the  arts,  has 
change^i-  The  old  modes  of  attacking  the  Bible  have  been 
abandonci  :  and  the  old  modes  of  defending  it,  are,  therefore, 
to  t'e  abandoned.  On  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  progress 
of  our  nice,  there  are  many  'extinct  controversies' — old  volca- 
nc^rs  that  have  been  burned  out,  leaving  nothing  but  scorise 
and  ashes — and  on  no  subject  is  this  more  true  than  on  the 
subject  of  theology.  Around  those  extinct  volcanoes  we 
wander  now,  safe,  but  with  nvTthipg  to  relieve  the  desolation. 
TLe  time  was  when  all  was  Cv^mmotion  there.  The  mountains 
heaved  ;  the  flames  belched  forth  ;  the  sky  was  lurid  ;  rivers 
of  burning  lava  flowed  in  every  direction.  All  was  consumed. 
Nor  city,  nor  hamlet,  nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  flower,  nor  spire 
of  grass,  was  spared  ;  and  perhaps  no  living  thing  will  now  ever 
grow  on  the  ratal  spot.  So  >vith  many  of  the  old  controver- 
sies in  philosophy  ;  in  science  :  in  religion.  What  could  bet- 
ter resemble  the  scoriae  of  such  an  ancient  volcano  than  the 
huge  tomes  of  the  schoolmen ;  what  could  more  resemble  such  a 
volcano  in  action,  than  the  heat,  and  fire,  and  zeal  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  John  Duns  Scotus?  What  shrub,  tree,  flower, 
or  living  thing  can  be  culled  from  those  blackened  remains  ? 

It  is  a  material  point  thus  gained  when  one  is  girding  on 
the  armor  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  own  age,  to  know  exactly 
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where  he  starts,  and  what  is  precisely  the  nature  of  the  war- 
fare which  he  is  to  wage.  It  is  much  to  know  what  is  settled, 
and  what  is  open  still.  The  soldier  now  would  spend  his  time 
to  very  little  purpose  who  should  furbish  some  piece  of  old 
rusty  armor  ;  who  should  see  that  his  helmet,  and  his  shield, 
and  his  greaves,  and  his  spear,  were  in  good  order  ;  or  who 
should,  as  in  other  days,  encase  his  horse  m  armor,  and  move 
into  battle  reflecting  around  him  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Those 
old  suits  of  armor  for  horses  and  men  do  well  in  ancient  Baronial 
halls,  for  we  expect  to  find  them  there. 

There  are  certain  battles  in  regard  to  Christianity  in  its 
collision  with  the  world  which  have  been  well-fought,  and 
which  are  not  to  be  renewed  in  our  time,  or  ever-onward.  Por- 
phyry, in  his  day,  had  his  field  ;  Celsus  his ;  Julian  his.  In 
neither  case  was  it  science,  or  sacred  criticism.  It  was  the 
ancient  philosophy  as  then  held,  coming  into  contact  with  a 
new  religion — Christianity.  Those  men  did  their  work  well. 
They  did  all  that  acute  philosophers,  sustained,  in  the  case  of 
Julian,  by  the  might  of  imperial  power,  could  do,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  new  system.  Tnat  battle  is  not  to  be  fought 
over  again.  The  philosophy  which  they  held,  like  the  men 
themselves,  has  long  since  passed  away,  to  be  revived  on  earth 
no  more.  Volney  had  his  field  ;  and  did  his  work  well.  Seat- 
ed amidst  the  "  Ruins"  of  ages,  and  surveying  the  empires  and 
systems  that  had  passed  away,  he  inferred  that,  in  the  course 
of  events,  there  must  be  a  succession  of  "  Ruins"  to  the  end  of 
time,  and  that  the  existing  empires,  and  syterns  of  philosophy 
— Christianity  among  the  number — would  be  added  to  the 
Ruins  of  the  past,  and  be  numbered  among  extinct  systems. 
No  one  could  do  his  work  better  than  he  has  done  ;  and  that 
attempt  will  not  be  made  again.  Paine  had  his  field  ;  and  he 
did  his  work  well.     Witii  talents  eminently  useful  when  em- 

!)loyed  in  vindicating  the  **  Rights  of  Man  ;"*  with  a  power  of 
anguage  almost  without  a  parallel ;  with  an  acquaintance 
with  the  BiUingsgate  of  the  English  tongue  equalled  by  few 
and  surpassed  by  none,  he  undertook  to  drive  the  Bible  from 
the  world  by  ribaldry  and  abuse.  That  battle  has  been 
fought.  Whoever  attempts  hereafter  to  attack  Christianity  in 
that  manner,  will  find  that  the  work  has  been  already  better 
done  than  he  can  doit  himself,  and  that  the  great  point  nasbeen 
settled  forever  that  religion  is  not  to  be  driven  from  the  world 
by  scorn,  ribaldry,  and  vulgarity.  Voltaire  had  his  field  ;  sa- 
tire, learning,  poetry,  philosophy.  He  did  his  work  well.   Who 

*  Chief  Justice  ManbalL    Life  of  Washiogton. 
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is  to  surpass  him?  Who  is  to  equal  him?  Who  shall  hope 
to  succeed  in  destroying  Christianity  by  such  means  if  the 
great  Frenchman  failed  ?  What  remains  in  that  line  but  to 
reproduce  his  criticisms,  to  republish  his  philosophy,  to  re- 
peat his  sarcasms  ?  Who  can  do  that  better  than  he  has  done 
nimself  ?  Hume  had  his  field  ;  and  he  has  done  his  work  weU. 
By  mosjb  subtle  sophistry  ;  by  great  calmness  ;  by  a  spirit  of 
apparent  candor  ;  by  perplexing  and  involving  a  subject  so  as, 
even  to  this  day,  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  world  to 
show  where  he  was  wrong,  when  the  great  body  of  men  felt 
that  he  toas  wrong,  he  attempted  to  show  that  a  miracle  could 
not  be  believed  to  be  true.  Where  Thomas  Brown  and  Du- 
gald  Stewart  have  exhausted  their  powers  to  detect  the  so- 
phistry, leaving  it  doubtful  whether  it  has  been  detected, 
and  wliere  many  a  theologian  has  attempted  to  show  that  it 
was  sophistry,  and  yet  left  the  impression  of  Mr.  Hume's  a^ 
gument  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  mind  than  it  was  be- 
fore, it  can  not  be  supposed  that  that  argument  will  be  pre- 
sented in  a  more  embarassing  form,  or  that  as  a  metaphysical 
argument  against  miracles  it  is  to  gain  any  new  strength  in 
coming  ages.  Gibbon  had  his  field,  and  well  has  he  worked 
it.  His  province  was  history,  and  his  investigations  led  him 
as  a  skeptic^  as  he  probabljr  intended  they  should,  over  the  en- 
tire period  when  C  nristianity,  from  the  feeblest  beginning,  made 
its  way  over  the  Roman  world,  and  **8at  down  on  the  throne 
of  theC86sars  :"  when  during  the  long  and  eventful  ages  of  the 
Decline  of  the  Empire,  Christianity  was  seen  moulding  society, 
directing  wars,  founding  empires,  modifying  opinions,  chang- 
ing the  arts  of  life,  introducing  revolutions  into  laws,  manners, 
dress,  dwellings,  schools  ;  when  it  controlled  the  government 
and  influenced  the  people  ;  when  it  founded  monasteries  and 
colleges ;  when  it  poured  its  embattled  legions  on  the  Holy 
Land.  It  was  no  part  of  the  work  or  the  aim  of  Gibbon  to 
falsify  history  even  for  the  defence  of  skepticism.  It  was  not 
his  to  state  as  a  fact  what  had  never  occured.  We  believe 
that  as  a  historian  he  was,  in  this  resp>ect,  among  the  most 
faithful  of  men.  We  do  not  believe  that  his  skepticism,  bitter 
as  it  was,  ever  led  him,  in  a  single  instance,  to  pervert  or  fal* 
sify  a  fact,  however  much  it  might  be  opposed  to  his  own 
views  on  the  subject  of  religion,  or  however  much  ingenuity 
it  might  require  to  escape  from  the  legitimate  consequences  of 
the  fact.  By  unwearied  study  ;  by  great  learning  ;  by  an  un- 
unrivaled  command  of  language  ;  by  patient  toil ;  by  a  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  his  great  subject,  he  has  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  historians,  and  from  the  time  of  Thucydides  down 
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there  has  not  been  a  man  more  upright,  stern,  honest,  nnbend- 
ing,  engaged  in  recording  the  facts  of  history.  Yet  faithful 
as  to  his  facts,  he  traversed  the  entire  field  with  a  sneer  on 
his  countenance,  and  with  a  purpose  to  make  the/ocfe  as  they 
existed  do  all  that  thejr  could  be  made  to  do  to  destroy  conn- 
dence  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion.  No  one 
hereafter,  if  he  attempts  the  work  at  all,  will  do  it  so  well ; 
and  in  that  method  of  destroying  faith  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, no  more  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

These  controversies  have  passed  away,  and  these  methods  of 
attempting  to  destroy  Christianity  are  fast  ceasing  to  exert  an 
influence  on  mankind.  The  collision  now  between  Christianity 
and  the  world  is  substantially  a  new  form  of  collision ;  the 
attack  is  from  a  new  quarter,  and  with  new  weapons  ;  the  con- 
troversy is  a  more  feartulone ;  the  questions  involved  are  deeper 
than  those  with  which  the  church  has  heretofore  grappled  ;  the 
results  of  the  conflict,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  are  to  be  final. 

The  points  on  which  Christianity  is  now  coming  into  collision 
with  the  world  in  its  present  stage  of  progress,  civilization, 
and  the  arts,  are  principally  the  following  : 

I.  The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  ;  the  question  whether  a 
"  book  revelation"  is  possible,  and  whether,  if  possible,  the 
Bible  is  such  a  revelation,  and  is  infallible. 

II.  The  antiquity  of  the  human  race— the  question  whether, 
according  to  the  commonly  received  teachings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, man  has  been  upon  the  earth  for  a  period  of  about  six 
thousand  years,  or  whether  his  history  stretches  back  for  a 
period  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years. 

III.  The  origin  of  the  race — whether  the  different  types  of 
men  upon  the  earth  have  had  a  common  origin,  and  have  been 
derived  from  a  single  pair,  or  whether,  as  is  maintained  in  re- 
gard to  the  inferior  animals,  men  have  sprung  up  in  different 
centres,  either  as  developed  from  inferior  orders  of  beings,  or 
from  independent  createa  "  heads"  of  the  different  races  upon 
the  earth — the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Ethiopian,  the 
American  ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  varieties  in  the  hu- 
man family  can  be  reconciled  with  the  undoubted  doctrine  of 
the  Bible  that  the  whole  human  family  is  descended  from  a 
single  pair. 

I V .  The  whole  question  of  miracles — whether  miracles  are 
possible  ;  whether  a  record  of  a  miracle  could  be  believed ;  or 
whether  the  laws  of  nature  are  so  fixed  and  unchanging  that 
there  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  direct  interposition  of  divine  power  to  justify  the  belief 
that  they  have  oeen  ever  set  aside. 


[( 


Thf:  imfKPTtuiCt  fA  tii^e  inqiniief.  and  their  bearing,  wdl 
mAhrtXfxA  br  tiie  €n:*eiQies  fd  Ciuisdamti-.  oo  reveakd  reji- 
giofi.  Will  l^  Tf^Uj  perceived- 

F^ir  tbe  fimt  of  thefo — the  lo^piratkHi  of  the  Bible.  I;  is 
ckb^r  th'tt  tb^  whole  qaem  jh  aboot  a  revelatioo  at  alL  and 
about  Chrvsthmhr  in  particnl^ir.  depend?  on  thi^  Xothin^ 
cafi  be  pL<iirjer  tFi^ui  thit  the  Bible  daims  to  be  a  sapemamrd 
revelatK/n  from  God ;  that  itd  teachings  are  abo\  e  hnnua 
teaching  ;  that  the  real  author  of  the  Book  is  the  Holy  Ghost 
speaking  throo^b  inspired  men ;  and  that  its  teachings  om- 
•titaie  an  infallible  gnide  (or  man.  Deny  this ;  deny  that  it  is 
inifpired  in  any  other  sense  than  as  Homer,  or  O^^miL  or 
aivikjiyeHTe  were  ia^pired,  and  it  is  clear  tbat  the  book  at  once 
hyaeri  liH  aathority,  and  the  system  which  it  contains  is  placed 
on  the  name  level  as  the  system  in  the  Koran,  the  Zendavesta, 
or  the  Shasters. 

For  the  second  of  these — ^the  antiquity  of  man  npon  the 
earth — it  is  plain,  also,  that  the  qoe^^tion  may  assume  such  a 
form  as  to  involve  the  whole  question  of  revealed  religion. 
As  before  intimnted,  it  may  be  a  fair  question  whether  the 
Scripture  record  extends  back  precisely  to  the  period  of  six 
thousand  yearrf^or  whether  if  it  were  demonstrated  that  man  had 
been  upon  the  earth  ten  or  even  twenty  thousand  years,  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  Bible  would  be  found  to  be  consistent 
witri  Kuch  a  tact ;  but,  beyond  all  question,  there  is  a  limit,  proba- 
bly much  within  the  twenty  thousand  years  of  man *s  residence 
upon  the  earth,  according  to  the  Bible.  The  Bible  is  a  histor\' ; 
a  hiHtory  of  man.  It  professes  to  go  up  to  the  beginning — the 
period  of  his  first  appearance  upon  the  earth.  It  traces  the 
origin  of  nations  ;  records  the  dispersions  of  the  race  ;  accounts 
for  the  origin  of  languages.  In  that  history  of  living  be- 
ings—of man — there  can  be  no  Huch  long  periods  of  successive 
repose,  of  slow  development,  of  destruction,  of  new  creations, 
and  of  Bweeping  off  entire  races  from  the  earth,a8  occur  in  the 
more  geological  history  of  the  world,  when  an  interval,  unex- 
plained, of  a  thousand,  or  a  million  of  years,  is  scarcely 
to  be  taken  into  the  account.  In  other  words,  by  no  possible 
propriety,  by  no  fair  rules  of  interpretation,  can  the  liberty  be 
allowed  in  regard  to  the  history  of  man  which  is  conceded  on 
all  hands  to  the  student  of  geology  in  reference  to  the  trans- 
formations on  and  within  the  earth  before  man  appeared  on  it. 
The  earth  itself,  so  far  as  the  account  in  the  Bible  goes,  may 
have  existed  any  number  of  millions  of  ages  ;  man,  according 
to  the  Bible,  is  a  recent  visitant  to  this  world,  and  the  time  is 
not  remote  in  the  past  when  he  was  formed  by  his  Creator  to 
occupy  a  world  made  ready  for  his  abode. 
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For  the  third  of  these  points — the  question  whether  the 
human  race  is  derived  from  a  single  pair — it  is  manifest  that 
the  whole  question  of  the  truth  of  revelation  and  of  redemp- 
tion turns  on  this.  The  Bible  records  the  creation  of  a  single 
{)air,  and  no  other.  It  gives  the  history  of  the  world  as  derived 
rom  that  single  pair,  and  no  other.  It  records  the  migrations 
and  wanderings  of  the  decendants  of  that  one  pair  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  of  no  others  :  Gen.  x.  It  treats  the  race  as  one. 
It  regards  that  one  pair  as  the  head  of  the  entire  race,  and 
aflSrms  that  the  disobedience  of  that  one  pair  affected  all  the 
dwellers  on  the  earth  as  one  race — ^not  the  Caucasian  race  only, 
or  the  Mongolian,  the  African,  or  the  American,  but  the  entire 
race.  "  In  Adam  all  die  :"  1  Cor.  xv.  22.  **  By  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  :"  Rom.  v.  12.  "By 
One  man's  disobedience  many — oi  noXXol — the  many — were 
made  sinners:"  Rom.  v.  19.  These  expressions  comprehend  the 
race  ;  and  the  entire  doctrine  of  depravity  and  of  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bible,  is  identified  with  the  fact  that  there  was  a  single 
pair  at  the  head  of  the  entire  race.  The  same  is  the  Scripture 
doctrine  in  regard  to  redempton.  The  race,  according  to  that 
plan,  is  one  : — one  in  origin  ;  one  in  apostacy  ;  one  in  guilt ; 
one  in  death.  The  work  of  redemption  is  not  Mongolian,  or 
Caucasian,  or  Ethiopian,  but  it  pertains  to  man  as  man.  In 
redemption,  as  in  the  fall,  there  is  one  Head — the  counterpart 
of  the  other,  each  acting  for  the  race."  "  As  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive:"  1  Cor.  xv.  22. 
"  Since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  :"  1  Cor.  xv.  21.  "As  by  one  man's  disobedience 
many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many 
be  made  righteous:"  Rom.  v.  19.  In  reference  to  this  point, 
also,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  indispensable  to  proper  faith  in  the 
Bible.  By  no  fair  rules  of  exegesis  ;  by  no  possible  torture  of 
language,  can  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  De  made  consistent  with 
the  belief  that  the  different  "  races"  of  men  upon  the  earth 
have  each  had  a  separate  origin.  "  God  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  :"  Acts 
xvii.  26.  This  fact  is  not  only  aflSrmed,  but  everywhere  implied, 
and  well  do  the  men  who  are  assailing  it  understand  its  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  the  reception  or  rejection  of  the  Bible 
in  the  world. 

As  to  the  fourth  point — the  question  whether  miracles  are 
possible,  this  also  is  vital  to  all  faith  in  the  Bible.  Mr.  Hume 
understood  this,  and  attempted,  by  a  most  ingenious  metaphysi- 
cal argument,  to  put  the  question  about  miracles,  and  faith  in 
the  Bible,  to  rest  forever.    It  comes  before  the  church  and  the 
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world  now  in  a  different  form ;  not  less  difficult  to  be  met ; 
more  likely  to  affect  scientific  men  ;  more  likely  to  be  popular. 
The  doctrine  that  miracles  are  impossible  as  hel5  now  is  founded 
on  the  alleged  stability  of  the  laws  of  nature.  At  first,  in  science, 
nothing  seems  more  fluctuating  or  unsettled  than  those  laws. 
The  varying  seasons  ;  the  clouds  ;  the  storms  of  ocean  ;  the 
work  of  disease  ;  the  wantonness  of  the  lightning's  flash  ;  the 
play  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  ;  the  irregularity  of  the  term  of 
numan  life  ;  the  movements  of  comets  and  meteors,  all  these 
seemed  to  be  independent  of  any  fixed  laws,  and  these  move- 
ments were  explained  in  the  early  periods  of  the  world,  as 
Comte  (Positive  Philosophy),  has  stated,  by  the  supposition 
of  supernatural  agencies.  Silently  and  gradually,  however, 
these  irregularities  have  been  reduced  to  order  and  law,  and 
man  has  approached,  what  Comte  regards  as  the  last  stage, 
the  Ultima  Thule,  of  science,  the  Positive  philosophy  ;  the  point 
where  no  supernatural  agency  is  to  be  recognized  ;  where  no 
events  are  to  be  traced  to  an  "  unknown  metaphysical  cau^^e  f 
but  where  all  that  is  known — all  that  exists — is  an  antecedent 
and  a  sequent,  with  no  real  causation,  and,  as  far  as  known,  no 
God.*  That,  apart  from  such  speculations  as  those  of  the 
Positive  philosophy,  there  is  a  tendency  in  our  age  to  this  re- 
sult there  can  be  do  doubt.  Thus  far  in  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence, the  tendency  has  been,  undoubtedlj,  to  find  fixed  and 
unchanging  laws  prevailing,  and  the  object  of  science  is  to 
ascertain  and  apply  those  laws.  The  studies  of  the  astrono- 
mer proceed  on  this  supposition  ;  the  investigations  in  the 
laboratory  ;  the  arts  of  navigation  and  agriculture  ;  even  the 
doctrines  of  tides,  and  winds,  and  storms  proceed  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  existence  of  unvarying  laws.  By  all,  therefore, 
that  there  is  in  such  a  tendency  to  universality ;  by  all  that  is 
done  to  reduce  that  which  in  former  ages  seemed  to  be  irreen- 
lar  to  the  control  of  fixed  laws  ;  by  all  the  affirmations  which 
scientific  men  make  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  fixed  and  un 
changing,  there  is  an  approximation,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, to  the  conclusion  that  miracles  have  never  occurred  ; 
that  all  the  well-established  facts  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  history  of  onr  world  are  reducible  to  the  operation  of 
fixed  laws  ;  and  that  all  the  alleged  facts  that  can  not  thus  be 
reduced  are  to  bo  classed  among  myths  and  fables. 

And  yet  it  is  clear  that  no  man  can  receive  the  Bible  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  exertion  of  miraculous  power  in  our 

*  See  the  elaborate  and  yerv  able  article  on  ''  The  Positive  Philoaopby  of 
Aoguste  Comte''  by  J.  S.  Mill,  Esq.,  now  Member  of  Parliament,  in  Uie  West- 
minster Review  for  April  1866. 
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world.  Prom  the  beginniDg  of  the  book  to  the  end,  it  pro- 
ceeds on  the  supposition  that  God  has  often  interfered  in  hu- 
man affairs  by  his  own  direct  power ;  that  there  have  been 
cases  innumerable  where  all  there  was  in  the  case,  was  an  event, 
and  the  will  of  God  behind  it.  The  reader  of  the  Bible  walks 
in  the  midst  of  signs  and  wonders .  He  is  in  a  supernatural  world* 
He  is  in  the  constant  presence  of  Deity  : — God,  in  his  sovereign- 
ty creating  the  world  itself:  forming  man  upon  it ;  conversmg 
with  man  ;  giving  law  in  calm  conversation,  and  amidst  thun- 
ders and  tempests  ;  rescuing  his  people  from  bondage  by  his 
own  power  ;  making  a  path  for  them  through  the  sea  ;  over- 
whelming their  enemies ;  shaking  the  nations ;  sending  con- 
querors and  prophets  supernaturally  endowed,  until  the  whole 
is  consummated  by  the  apuearance  of  the  God  incarnate — 
giving  sight  to  the  blind  ana  hearing  to  the  deaf ;  healing  all 
manner  of  disease,  and  raising  up  the  dead — himself  raised 
from  the  grave  to  life,  and  borne  up  to  heaven.  Who  can 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  who  does  not  believe  in  miracles? 
Who  can  believe  that  the  Bible  has  the  slightest  claim 
on  the  faith  of  mankind  who  maintains  that  the  laws  of  na- 
ture are  so  fixed  and  unchanging  that  a  miracle  is  impossible  ? 

It  remains  to  enquire,  in  accordance  with  the  maio  design 
of  this  article,  what  is  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  the  world  in  its  progress  in  science,  civilization, 
and  the  arts.  In  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  when  the  gospel  was  announced  to  mankind  it  had  truths 
of  great  importance  to  communicate  in  advance  of  what  man 
then  possessed.  Assuming  this,  the  inquiry  now  before  us 
presents  itself  in  two  forms  :  (a)  Whether  the  gospel  is, in  this 
respect,  still  in  advance  of  the  world,  or  whether  the  world  has 
80  come  up  with  it,  or  gone  ahead  of  it,  as  to  supercede  it ; 
and  (bj  whether,  admitting  that  it  is  still  in  advance  of  the 
world  in  its  disclosures,  it  has  kept  up  with  the  race  in  its 
means  of  propagating  itself,  so  as  to  be  able,  in  this  respect, 
to  maintain  its  advanced  position.  These  inquiries  do  not 
differ  so  materially  that  they  can  not  be  pursued  together. 

(1.)  The  first  material  point  on  this  part  of  our  subject  is, 
that  while  the  world  has  made  great  progress  in  other  things, 
it  has  made  none  whatever  on  the  subjects  which  constitute 
the  peculiar  teachings  of  Christianity.  In  reference  to  what 
the  gospel  claimed  as  its  own,  the  world  has  struck  out  no 
light ;  has  removed  no  diflSculty  ;  has  answered  none  of  the 
questions  which  perplex  mankind.  The  effort  to  find 
out  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  a  medium  of  access  to  him,  and 
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a  method  by  which  the  race  may  be  elevated,  and  the  effort 
to  find  evidence  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  seems  to 
have  exhausted  itself  in  Greece.  The  Greek  mind  was  per- 
haps better  fitted  for  those  inquiries  than  anyother  mind  that 
God  has  made  ;  the  Greek  taste  sought  and  found  gratifica- 
tion in  these  profound  inquiries  ;  the  Gi-reek  language  aflforded 
abetter  medium  for  pursuing  those  inquiries  than  anyother  lan- 
guage which  has  been  spoken  among  men.  If,  of  all  the  tribes 
of  men,  we  were  to  select  that  to  which  we  should  most  confi- 
dently intrust  the  question,  flow  much  man  by  nature  can  find 
out  about  God  ?  we  should  unhesitatingly  select  the  Greek  mind 
as  best  fitted  to  solve  the  great  problem. 

It  is  not  undervaluing  the  science  of  astronomy,  of  anatomy, 
of  chemistry,  of  natural  philosophy,  of  geology,  to  say  that  to 
this  hour  they  have  made  no  disclosures  on  those  points  which 
so  occupied  the  minds  of  the  ancients,  and  on  which  Christianity 
assumed  that  it  had  truths  in  advance  of  all  that  man  had 
known.  The  science  of  astronomy,  what  does  it  reveal  now 
about  God,  on  those  points,  beyond  what  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher knew?  The  astronomer  points  his  glass  to  the  heavens  ; 
penetrates  the  deep  blue  ether  ;  reveals  worlds  and  systems 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  naked  eye ;  discerns  nebulae  lying 
behind  nebulae  in  the  vast  regions  of  unmeasured  space,  but 
he  does  not  see  God  ;  nor  does  he  tell  us  whether  Goa  is  merci- 
ful :  nor  does  he  disclose  a  plan  of  redemption ;  nor  does 
he  throw  any  light  on  the  question  about  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  future  state  of  man.  Forever  may  he  look 
through  that  tube  and  not  a  ray  of  light  will  visit  his  soul  from 
those  distant  worlds  about  what  man  is  so  anxious  to  learn, 
and  in  respect  to  that  in  which  he  feels  himself  so  much  in  the 
dark.  Who  goes  to  the  astronomer  to  learn  how  to  be  pre- 
pared to  die  ?  The  electrical  machine  may  be  revolved  for- 
ever, and  though  it  throws  out  flashes  of  light,  it  imparts  no 
light  on  these  great  questions.  In  the  laboratory  of  the  chem- 
ist, brilliant  as  are  his  discoveries,  who  expects  to  learn  any 
new  truths  about  God,  and  the  way  of  redemption,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  ?  The  earth  is  explored  to  its  utmost 
limits,  and  its  utmost  depths,  but  what  has  man,  after  these 
explainings  and  wanderings,  to  tell  about  God  ?  *  The  geologist, 


*  He  [the  miaer]  ciitteth  out  rivers  among  the  rocks  ;  and  his  eye  seeth  eyerj 

Erecious  thing.  Ue  bindeth  the  floods  from  overflowing,  and  the  thing  that  is 
id  bringeth  he  forth  to  light  But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found  ?  And  where 
is  the  place  of  understanding  ?  Man  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof;  neither 
is  it  found  in  tbe  land  of  the  living.  The  depth  saith,  It  is  not  in  me  :  and  the 
sea  saith,  It  is  not  with  me.    It  can  not  be  gotten  for  gold,  neither  shall  silver 
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the  man  who  has  learned  the  history  of  the  earth  for  some 
millions  of  ages,  what  has  he  to  disclose  that  shall  supercede 
the  teachings  of  Christianity?  What  answer  has  he  found  to 
those  questions  which  so  perplex  the  human  mind  about  the 
remedy  for  a  fallen  condition,  and  a  preparation  for  another 
world. 

It  may  seem  to  be  a  reflection  on  the  present  age,  and  it 
may  require  some  hardihood  to  make  the  assertion,  to  say,  that, 
after  all,  if  a  man  wished  to  put  himself  into  a  position,  where, 
without  a  revelation,  he  would  find  most  that  would  calm  his 
spirit,  and  sober  his  doubts,  and  elevate  his  conceptions  of 
eternal  things,  he  would  go,  not  into  the  room  of  the  anato- 
mist ;  not  into  the  observatory  of  the  astronomer  ;  and  not 
into  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  but  would  visit  the  ancient 
Academy,  the  Porch,  the  Lyceum. 

On  this  subject,  then,  we  claim  that  the  gospel  is  as  really  in 
advance  of  the  world  as  it  was  when  it  was  first  communicated 
to  men  ;  that  the  world  has  neither  gone  beyond  it,  nor  come 
up  to  it,  nor  made  its  teachings  less  necessary  than  they  were 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

(2.)  Assuming  that  the  apostles  had  truths  to  communicate 
to  mankind  in  advance  of  what  the  world  was  then,  and  that, 
in  respect  to  those  truths,  the  gospel  is  as  really  in  advance 
of  the  world  in  its  present  state  of  progress  as  it  was  then,  it 
is  important  to  remark  that  the  aavantages  for  propagating 
those  truths,  and  for  securing  their  permanent  hold  on  man- 
kind, are  not  less  now  than  they  were  then.  In  this  respect, 
Christianity  has  not  fallen  behind  the  world,  but  maintains  its 
advanced  position  still. 

It  is  usual  to  represent  the  apostles  as  endowed  with  pecu- 
liar and  exclusive  powers  in  propagating  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  not  uncommon  to  feel  that  the  church  has  lost 
much  by  the  cessation  of  their  peculiar  endowments,  in  making 
an  aggressive  movement  on  idolatry  and  sin.  It  is  not  unnat- 
ural to  feel  that  if  the  church  could  again  be  clothed  with  the 
power  which  it  had  in  apostolic  times,  the  conquest  of  the 
world  to  Christ  would  be  easy  and  rapid,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  many  a  youthful  soldier  of  the  cross,  panting  for  the  con- 
version of  the  world,  and  resolving  to  devote  himself  to  that 

be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof.  It  can  not  be  yalaed  with  the  gold  of 
Ophir,  with  the  precious  onjx,  or  the  sapphire.  Whence  then  cometh  wisdom  ? 
and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding  ?  Seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all 
living,  and  kept  close  from  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Destruction  and  death  say,  We 
have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears.  Ood  understandeth  ike  way  thereof ^ 
and  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof.    Job  xxviii.  10-23. 
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in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  ministry,  or  in  a  missionary 
life,  feels  a  sense  of  discouragement  in  the  fact  that  he  must 
go  forth  with  few  of  the  advantages  which  the  apostles  had  in 
their  work.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  enquire  whether 
this  is  so.  The  question  is,  whether  the  apostles  hud  advan- 
tages superior  to  ours  ;  whether,  if  we  could  put  ourselves  ex- 
actly in  their  position,  it  would  be  a  gain  in  ttie  power  of  act- 
ing on  mankind  ;  whether  Christianity,  in  the  attempts  of  the 
apostles  to  propagate  it,  was  in  more  favorable  circumstances 
than  it  is  now ;  whether  in  this  respect  the  world  has  got 
ahead  of  the  church. 

The  relation  of  the  apostles  to  the  world  may  be  regarded 
as  positive  and  negative. 

(a.)  Positive.     They  had  three  things.    First — ^The  power 
of  speaking  the  languages  of  the  world  ;  or,  at  once,  and  with- 
out study,  the  power  of  making  known  their  message  to  the  peo- 
ple of  all  lands.     This  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  none  of 
them  particularly,  and  it  would  appear  that  it  had  no  limita- 
tion in  regard  to  the  languages  spoken.    No  one  conld  doubt 
that  in  the  work  of  propagating  religion,  this  would  be  an  im- 
mense advantage.     In  the  case  of  a  missionary,  the  best  years 
of   his    life    are    often    consumed    in    efforts,  often    imper- 
fect efforts,  to  place  himself  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
apostles  were  when  they  entered  on  their  work.   Second. — They 
had  the  power  of  working  miracles.     They  healed  the  sick  ; 
they  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind ;   they  raised  the  dead. 
This,  too,  seems  to  have  been  an  unlimited  power.     That  this 
was  an  invaluable  power  in  propagating  the  new  religion,  and 
was  designed  to  accomplisli  an  important  work,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt.    How  far  it  contributed,  however,  to  their  real 
success,  and  whether  it  would  be  of  value  now,  may  be  an  open 
question.     Third. — They  had  the  advantage  of  freshness  and 
novelty  in  the  system  which  tbey  proclaimed  to  the  world. 
Whatever  might  be  said  in  other  respects  of  the  system,  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  statement  that  there  had  been  a 
proper  incarnation  of  the  Deity  in  the  land  of  Judea ;  that  the 
Son  of  God,  in  human  form,  had  trod  those  hills  and  vales  ; 
that  he  had  moved  with  a  healing  power,  as  through  a  great 
hospital,  through  the  land ;  that  in  his  presence  the  insane 
had  become  sane,  the  blind  had  been  made  to  see,  the  deaf  to 
hear,  and  the  lame  to  walk,  and  that  the  dead  had  left  their 
graves  ;  that  he  had  died  on  a  cross  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for 
men  ;  that  he  had  risen  to  life  again,  and  had  re-ascended  to 
God — all  these  were  statements  that  were  ^tted  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  men.    Such  statements  had  never  been  made  to 
human  ears  and  hearts  before. 
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(b)  Negative.  We  are  to  remember,  in  order  to  get  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  relation  of  the  apostles  to  the  world,  in 
the  effort  to  spread  the  new  religion,  the  following  things : 
First, — It  was  an  experiment ;  a  trial  not  yet  certain,  except 
to  faith.  There  had  been  no  past  experience  in  regard  to 
Christianity  ;  no  history  which  could  be  referred  to  ;  no  inOn- 
ence  as  yet  on  the  world  that  could  be  an  argument  why  men 
should  receive  it.  It  was  a  new  system  whose  adapted- 
Hess  to  the  wants  of  man  had  not  yet  been  tried.  Second, — 
There  was^  as  yet,  no  public  sentiment  in  its  &vor  which  could 
be  appealed  to^  or  which  could  be  (U)9tim6(2^  as  a  ground. for  ap- 
peal. On  the  contrary  the  entire  sentiment  of  the  world  was 
opposed  to  it.  jPAtrd.— There  was  then  no  press  for  the  rapid 
diffusion  of  their  doctrines  beyond  the  power  of  the  living 
voice.  We  can  scarcely  put  ourselves,  even  in  imagination,  in 
this  respect  in  their  circumstances.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to 
the  press  ;  the  printed  page  ;  the  power  of  defending  our  sen- 
timents through  the  press,  and  of  arguing  with  men  through  the 
press,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  what  it  would  be  if  that  power 
were  withdrawn.  Fowth, — The  apostles  had  no  Christian  lit- 
erature. Beyond  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  th« 
beginning  of  their  work  not  even  one  of  these  written,  and,  in 
the  end  of  their  work,  not  yet  collected  into  a  volume,  there  was 
no  Christian  literature.  There  was  nothing  to  explain,  to  illus- 
trate, and  to  defend  their  doctrines;  there  was  nothing  to  edify 
the  church  ;  there  was  nothing  to  convince  idolaters  and  unbe* 
lievers ;  there  was  nothing  to  instruct  and  guide  the  young. 
Fifth, — There  were  no  schools,  colleges,  or  seminaries  oi  learn- 
ing under  Christian  influence,  and  designed  to  train  up  a  gen* 
eration  fbr  Christ.  All  the  schools  that  existed  were  Jewish 
or  heathen  ;  nor  was  there  one  where  a  Cliristian  youth  could 
be  placed  in  order  that  he  might  be  instructed  in  the  ways  of 
the  true  religion,  or  that  contemplated  the  training  of  a  gen? 
eration  for  the  service  of  Gk)d.  Sixth. — There  was^  as  yet,  no 
established  organization  of  believers  into  churches,  or  into  as* 
Bociations,  designed  to  bring  a  united  influence  to  bear  on  the 
world.    AH  this  was  the  slow  work  of  time. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  whatever  were  the  advan- 
tages of  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  the  power  of  working  mira* 
des,  the  immediate  effect  was  not  the  conversion  of  sinners. 
In  the  life  of  the  Saviour  himself,  there  is  no  evidence  that  a 
•ingle  sinner  was  convicted  bv  his  miracles,  nor  in  the  labors 
of  the  apostles  is  there  proof  that  one  was  converted  by  the 
miracles  which  they  wrought,  or  by  their  power  of  speaking 
fi>reign  languages.    This  was,  indeed,  a  proof  of  the  divine  oor 

88 
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gin  of  their  religion.  The  multitude  that  came  together  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  "  marveled,"  were  "  amazed,"  and  were 
"  confounded  " — (Tvvexy^Vi  (Acts  ii.  6,  7)  *'  because  every  man 
heard  them  speak  in  his  own  language,"  but  the  three  then- 
sand  were  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified. 
Miracles  converted  no  one.  Thousands  saw  the  miracles  of  the 
Saviour  who  were  ready  to  join  in  the  cry  "crucify  him." 
Mere  eloquence  converted  no  one.  1  Cor.  xi.  4  :  "  And  m? 
speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man  8 
wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  ana  of  power."  1 
Cor.  ii.  1  :  "  And  I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you,  came  not 
with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,  declaring  unto  you  the 
testimony  of  God." 

The  sole  ground  of  reliance  by  the  apostles  for  the  con- 
version of  men  was  the  great  central  truth  that  Christ  was 
crucified  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  accompanied  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Comp.  Acts  ii.  .16-21 ;  x.  44  ;  xi.  16  ;  xvi. 
14  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  5,  7,  and  the  New  Testament  j!)a«^m.  In  not  a 
sinj^le  instance  do  they  trace  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  to 
miracles,  to  the  power  of  speaking  a  foreign  language,  to 
eloquence,  or  to  learning.  In  each  and  every  instance  it  is  the 
power  of  truth,  as  applied  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

That  power — that  ground  of  reliance — we  have  now  as 
much  and  as  really  as  in  the  time  of  the  apostles — as  much 
and  as  really  : — no  less  ;  no  more.  The  truth  is  unchanged ; 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  undiminished  ;  the  promises 
that  he  will  apply  the  truth  when  properly  presented  are  as  full 
and  as  fresh  now  as  they  were  then.  Each  minister  of  the 
gospel,  in  Christian  or  in  heathen  lands,  may  go  to  his  work  as 
fully  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  ana  as  fully  armed 
with  power,  as  did  the  apostles  ;  and  as  the  power  from  this 
source  was  entirely  in  advance  of  what  the  world  possessed  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  so  it  is  equally  in  advance  of  the 
world  in  the  stage  of  its  present  progress  in  civilization,  sci- 
ence, and  the  arts. 

(3.)  The  gospel  has  now  the  advantage  of  the  trial  made  by 
it  during  the  long  period  of  eighteen  hundred  years.  Like 
every  other  system,  of  course,  it  started  without  this  advan- 
tage ;  like  any  otiier  system,  it  may  now  avail  itself  of  all  that 
can  fairly  be  derived  from  its  history  in  vindication  of  its  truth, 
and  in  aiding  in  its  diffusion. 

It  has  a  history  : — a  long,  a  peculiar,  a  definite,  a  very  marked 
history.  It  had  its  origin  at  a  time  when  the  great  empire 
that  had  so  long  ruled  the  world  was  tending  to  decay  ;  it  lived 
through  all  the  changes  which  occurred  in  its  "Decline  and 
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Fall ;"  it  has  been  connected,  in  many  cases  closely  identified, 
with  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  great  kingdoms  that  now  con- 
trol the  world.  It  has  a  history  as  bearing  on  individuals  ;  on 
families  ;  on  nations ;  on  the  course  of  events.  It  has  a  history 
in  regard  to  trials  ;  to  conflicts  j  to  persecutions ;  to  death.  It 
has  a  history  of  confessors,  saints,  and  martyrs ;  a  history  in 
reference  to  its  influence  on  domestic  life,  on  education,  on 
customs,  and  laws.  That  history  is  before  the  world,  and  can 
not  now  be  changed. 

It  is  true  that,  in  close  connection  with  real  Christianity,  of- 
ten so  apparently  close  as  to  be  mistaken  for  it,  there  has  been 
a  history  of  false  Christianity — a  system  of  persecution,  blood, 
and  fire.  The  friends  of  Christianity  are  not  insensible  to  that 
fact ;  they  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  it.  In  nominal  connection 
with  Christianity  there  have  been  wars,  corruptions,  vices,  op- 
pressions, persecutions.  But  these  doings  are  not  Christiani- 
ty ;  nor  is  Christianity  responsible  for  them.  If,  however,  a 
man  should  strangely  say,  lost  to  all  great  principles  of  history 
and  philosophy,  that  Christianity  is  responsible  for  these 
things,  we  ask.  Why?  How?  Are  these  things  prescribed  and 
commanded  in  the  book  which  embodies  the  laws  and  doctrines 
of  the  system — the  New  Testament?  Did  they  characterize 
the  life  of  its  Great  Founder  ?  Were  they  enjoined  by  the 
teachings  of  his  apostles  ?  There  can  be  no  mistake  on  this 
subject.  The  nature  of  the  system,  as  laid  down  in  the  New 
Testament,  can  not  be  misunderstood.  The  enemies  of  relig- 
ion can  tell  what  the  religion  requires  as  well  as  its  friends, 
and  often  the  best  judges  of  what  it  demands  are  those 
who  complain  of  the  inconsistencies  of  its  professed  friends, 
and  who  hold  them  to  the  observance  of  a  rule  which  they 
themselves  seem  little  inclined  to  obey. 

We  know  what  the  effect  of  Christianity  is — its  effect  on  the 
child,  the  wife,  the  man.  We  know  what  is  its  effect  on  do- 
me^^tic  peace,  industry,  comfort.  We  know  what  is  its  effect 
in  elevating  woman,  under  nearly  all  other  systems,  sunk  in 
deep  degradation.  We  know  what  is  its  effect  on  general  in- 
tellis^ence,  industry  and  liberty. 

We  know  what  are  its  affinities;  with  what  it  naturally 
combines.  We  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  matter 
when  we  are  told  that  it  excludes  other  matter  j  that  it  has 
extension  ;  that  it  is  impenetrable.  Each  of  the  sixty  or  more 
elementary  substances  which  compose  our  world,  has  its 
own  properties,  and  we  do  not  understJind  the  nature  of 
matter  itself  until  we  understand  what  the  properties  of  those 
individual  substances  are.    There  is  the  power  of  attraction 
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or  repulsion ;  there  are  laws  of  cheoucal  affinity  that  pro- 
duce all  the  forms  of  matter,  either  when  united  with  life, 
or  when  inorganic,  which  make  up  this  beautiful  world.  We 
do  not  understand  the  nature  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen;  of 
phosphorus,  of  carbon,  or  of  calcium — of^any  of  the  metals,  un- 
til we  know  with  what  they  combine,  and  in  what  proportions. 
A  few  of  these  properties  are  known  ;  the  large  majority  are 
perhaps  as  yet  unknown. 

The  same  is  true  of  systems  of  morals  and  religion.  We 
l^iow  not  what  they  are  until  we  know  with  what  they  actu- 
ally combine. 

No  man  is  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Hume  proclaiming  that  sui- 
cide is  lawful — that  to  turn  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  its 
usual  channel  involves  no  more  guilt  than  to  turn  the  same 
amount  of  li Quid  from  its  course  in  the  rivulet ;  no  man  issiu> 

Erised  to  fina  him  enunciating  the  doctrine  that  adultery  must 
e  practiced  if  a  man  would  obtain  the  greatest  good  of  Ufe. 
'Ris  principles  led  to  such  results,  and  he  had  the  hardihood 
and  the  honesty  to  avow  it.  No  man  is  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  followed  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Encyclopedia.  AD 
the  olood  shed  in  the  French  capital;  all  the  crimes  of  the 
Revolution,  were  the  re^lar  results  of  the  doctrines  defended 
by  Voltaire  and  his  fellow-laborers.  No  man  was  surprised 
at  the  results  reached  in  "  New  Harmony."  The  seed  sown 
produced  its  appropriate  harvest. 

The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  Christianity.  Like  the 
chemical  elements  in  nature,  and  like  the  systems  of  infidel 
philosophy,  it  has  its  proper  laws  of  affinity  ;  and  its  nature  is 
not  known  till  those  laws  are  understood.  After  an  experi- 
ence of  eighteen  hundred  years,  the  world  has  learned  what 
those  laws  are.  Christianity  combines  everywhere  with  pure 
•  morality,  with  domestic  peace,  with  temperance,  with  indus- 
try, with  order,  with  law,  with  learning,  with  liberty.  The 
press,  colleges,  schools,  the  courtesies  of  refined  life,  charity 
to  the  poor  the  needy  and  the  outcast,  find  a  natural  ally 
in  Christianity,  and,  wherever  it  goes,  we  know  that  these  will 
be  found  in  its  train.  What  it  has  gained  in  this  respect  is  a 
part  of  its  capital;  and  is  not  to  be  transferred  to  any  other 
system. 

(4.)  We  refer,  as  an  illustration  of  the  relation  of  Christiani- 
ty to  the  world,  to  what,  for  wantof  a  better  name«  may  be  called 
its  radiations.  We  mean  to  denote  by  this  term  the  influences 
which  have  gone  beyond  the  direct  agency  of  the  system,  and 
which  have  passed  aver  oi^  othQr  s^atems,  aiid  1^8^49  them  in 
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a  great  measure  what  they  are.  The  idea  is,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world  has  been  materially  modified  by  Christianity 
beyond  its  direct  influence,  and  that  to  understand  its  exact 
nature  and  value,  the  extent  of  that  influence  should  be  known. 

It  has  been  shown  in  this  article  that  the  world  has  made 
^reat  progress  since  the  gospel  was  first  made  known  ;  that  it 
18  in  many  respects  a  diflerent  world  from  what  it  was  when 
Paul  stood  on  Mars'  Hill  in  Athens  ;  that  a  Greek  of  the  age 
of  Pericles  if  he  should  now  appear  again  would  find  himself 
in  a  diflerent  world.  The  remark  which  is  now  made  is,  that 
this  change  has  been  produced  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
by  what  is  now  referred  to  as  the  radicUions  of  Christianity  ; 
those  influences  which  have  passed  beyond  its  immediate 
ftphere  in  the  church,  and  which  have  afiected  surrounding 
oDJects.  We  refer  to  what  makes  a  Christian  nation  diflerent 
from  other  nations;  to  influences  and  accumulations  which 
could  not  now  be  detached  from  civilization  without  destroy- 
ing the  etitire  fabric. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  not  one  thing  that  now  pertains 
to  Us  in  a  Christian  land,  and  which  we  v^ue  as  a  part  of  our 
civilization,  which  has  not  been  made  in  a  great  measure  what 
it  is  by  the  silent  and  accumulating  influence  of  Christianity. 
The  la^s  under  which  we  live  are  diflerent  from  what  they 
would  nave  been.  The  methods  of  administering  justice  are 
diflerent.  The  ideas  of  punishment  are  diflerent.  The  secu- 
rities for  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  differ- 
ent. The  manners  and  customs  of  those  among  whom  we  live 
lire  different.  Our  domestic  arrangements  are  different.  The 
family  is  different.  The  provisions  made  for  the  poor  and  the 
needy  ;  for  the  sick  and  the  wounded ;  for  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
and  the  insane  are  different. 

Now,  it  IS  impossible  to  ascertain  how  much  of  this  is  due 
to  Christianity,  for  no  man  can  ptove  that  the  world  would 
pot  have  made  progress  in  this  respect  if  Christianity  had  not 
been  revealed.  Bui  no  man  can  deny  that  a  very  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  comforts  which  we  enjoy  from  day  to  day 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  radiating  influences  of  the  gospel. 
Apart  from  what  it  is  in  religious  doctrine,  and  apart  from  its 
influence  in  saving  the  soul,  the  world  is  different  now  from 
what  it  would  have  been  had  the  Christian  system  never  been 
revealed. 

We  claim  all  this  as  belonging  to  Christianity,  and  in  esti- 
mating the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  world  in  its  present 
stage  of  progress  in  science,  civilization,  and  the  arts,  we  ask 
that  all  tnat  Christianity  has  done  in  making  science,  civilizar 
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tion,  and  the  arts  what  they  are,  should  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count ;  that  the  Question  whether  Christianity  is  still  ah?ad 
of  the  world,  whetner  it  is  abreast  of  the  world,  or  whether  it 
has  fallen  in  the  rear  and  can  now  be  dispensed  with,  can 
not  be  determined  unless  we  could  strip  from  the  institutions 
of  social  and  civilized  life  all  that  they  have  derived  from  the 
Christian  religion,  and  survey  them  as  they  would  be  then. 

(5.)  We  refer,  in  illustration  of  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  the  present  age,  to  what,  for  want  also  of  a  better  term,  we 
may  call  the  appliances  of  Christianity.  We  refer  to  the 
question  whether  it  has  kept  its  relative  position  in  regard  to 
the  means  of  propagating  and  perpetuating  itself  on  the  earth. 

We  have  seen  that  there  was  little  in  this  respect  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles  ;  that  Christianity  had  no  press,  no  literature, 
no  schools,  almost  no  organization. 

In  reference  to  the  means  which  the  world  has  of  perpetua- 
ting and  extending  what  it  has  secured,  there  is  a  aifference 
as  great  between  the  apostolic  age  and  the  present,  as  there 
is  in  the  things  which  have  been  secured,  at  one  period  and  at 
the  other.  Whatever  may  have  been  done  in  regard  to  ancient 
literature,  to  scientific  discoveries,  to  valuable  works  of  art,  to 
civilization,  to  the  methods  of  prosecuting  war,  as  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  those  things  might  not,  in  the  revolutions  of  na- 
tions, be  lost  to  mankind,  it  is  certain  that  nothing,  in  all  time 
to  come,  will  now  imperil  their  existence.  These  great  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  are  secured  in  libraries,- in  public  mon- 
uments,  in  the  very  necessities  of  common  life.  What  now 
can  destroy  a  great  poem,  or  a  valuable  historical  work,  or  a 
treatise  on  medicine  or  astronomy,  multiplied  as  it  is  by  the 
art  of  printing?  What  can  destroy  the  printing-press,  the 
compass,  the  quadrant,  the  steam-engine,  the  ms^netic  tele- 
graph ?  Society,  in  securing  these  things,  has  secured  also 
the  means  of  their  preservation,  of  their  diffusion  over  the  earth, 
and  of  their  transmission  to  future  times.  Has  Christianity  in  its 
movements  also  kept  its  relative  position  in  this  respect  also? 

Christianity,  more  than  even  science,  has  secured  the 
press.  It  early  seized  upon  it  as  a  most  important  auxiliary ; 
it  made  it  tributary  to  its  great  work  of  diffusing  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  ;  it  now  employs  it  in  the  work  of  diffusing 
the  truths  of  revelation  in  a  large  part  of  the  languages  spoken 
upon  the  earth.  It  takes  the  press  with  it  wherever  it  goes  ; 
it  forms  no  plan  for  its  own  propagation  or  perpetuity  except 
in  connexion  with  the  press. 

Christianity  has  a  literature  of  its  own,  as  large,  as  impor- 
tant, as  powerful  on  public  sentiment,  as  the  literature  of  any 
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other  department  of  thought  and  action.  One  would  perhaps 
be  surprised,  in  attempting  to  remove  what  is  properly  a  Chris- 
tian literature  from  the  alcoves  of  a  great  library,  to  find  how 
large  a  part  of  the  library  would  be  detached  by  such  an 
attempt ;  how  much  of  that  literature  has  been  crecUed  by 
Christianity  ;  how  much  that  once  controlled  the  world  had 
been  removed  into  a  comparatively  obscure  and  unfrequented 

Eart  of  the  library  by  the  changes  which  have  been  made 
y  Christianity  in  public  opinion. 
Christianity  has  done  much  to  control  the  literature  which 
it  has  not  directly  created,  and  has  made  it  different  from  what 
it  would  otherwise  have  been.  A  large  part  of  the  books  of 
history,  poetry,  philosophy,  science,  are  different  from  what 
they  would  have  been  if  they  had  had  their  orig^in  in  lands  remote 
from  the  Christian  religion.  Even  Mr.  Hume's  history  of 
England  was  moulded  and  modified  by  the  fact  that  he  wrote 
of  a  Christian  nation  ;  Mr.  Gibbon's  history  is  probably  not 
precisely  what  it  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  other 
nation  in  Europe  but  France. 

The  great  names  which  adorn  Christian  literature  are  quite 
on  a  level  with  those  which  pertain  wholly  to  the  world.  In 
history,  in  poetry,  in  eloquence,  in  compact  and  powerful  reason- 
ing, the  names  which  Christianity  claims  as  its  own,  are  on  a 
level,  at  least,  with  those  which  are  claimed^ by  the  world.  In 
poetry,  is  there  a  greater  than  Milton  ?  In  profound  reasoning, 
18  there  a  greater  than  Jonathan  Edwards  ?  In  imagination, 
b  there  one  superior  to  Jeremy  Taylor  ?  In  eloquence,  has 
the  world  any  superior  to  Masillon,  or  Bourdaloue  ;  to  Robert 
Hall  or  Thomas  Chalmers  ? 

Christianity  has  surrounded  itself  with  colleges  and  schools. 
It  plants  them  wherever  it  goes.  Taking  the  world  at  large, 
the  colleges  are,  at  least, under  a  nominal  Christian  influence. 
Edinburgh,  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford  ; 
Bonn,  Heidelberg,  Halle,  Gottengen,  are  to  a  great  extent 
under  Christian  influence.  In  our  own  country,  there  is 
not  one  avowedly  infidel  college  :  nor  could  such  a  college  be 
sustained.  There  was  one  foundea  under  the  auspices  of  a  great 
State,  and  the  patronage  of  a  name  that  at  one  time  wielded 
more  influence  than  any  other  individual  in  the  United  States, 
but  its  own  internal  peace  demanded  the  influence  of  religion, 
and  it  has  taken  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  other  colleges  of 
the  land.  There  is  not  a  legislature  in  our  land  that  would 
charter  an  infidel  college  as  such,  nor  could  it  live  a  year  if 
it  was  thus  chartered. 

Christianity  has  originated  a  new  form  of  literature,  wholly 
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its  own  ;  a  literature  not  known  under  any  ancient  form  of 
mythology ;  not  known  nnder  any  form  of  modern  heathenism ; 
not  knovi^n  to  infidelity  ;  not  known  to  philosophy,  and  it  has, 
at  the  same  time,  originated  an  institution  most  effective  for 
applying  that  literature,  and  for  securing  its  own  influence  over 
the  young.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  Sabbath-schod,  and 
to  the  literature  which  has  been  originated  by  that  institution. 
This,  if  tiierewere  nothing  else,  would  show  that  Christianity, 
in  its  efforts  to  perpetuate  and  propagate  itself,  is  ouite  abreast 
of  the  world.  The  literature  of  the  Sabbath-school  may  not  be, 
in  respect  to  quality,  aU  that  could  be  desired,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  any  other  department  of  literature 
that  is  exerting  as  much  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
Infidelity  has  no  peculiar  literature  for  the  young,  nor  has  it  any 
institution  where  to  inculcate  its  sentiments  on  the  young. 
Mohammedanism  and  Buddhism  have  no  peculiar  literature  for 
the  young  ;  nor  have  they  any  peculiar  institution  for  training 
up  the  young  in  those  views  of  religion.  Science,  with  great 
difficulty,  prepares  books  for  the  young,  but  its  literature  in 
astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  designed  to  guide  the  young, 
as  compared  with  the  literature  of  the  Sistbbath-school,  is 
meagre  in  the  extreme.  The  Sabbath-school,  and  the  Sabbath- 
school  library,  stand  by  themselves.  Both  capable  undoubtedly 
of  great  improvement,  they  are,  nevertheless,  exerting  a  vast 
power  on  the  coming  generation,  and  it  is  difScult  to  see  bow  a 
a  religion  that  has  such  an  agency  as  the  Sabbath-school  cotdd  be 
exterminated  from  the  world.  One  day  during  each  week,  of 
every  month  in  the  year,  the  children  of  this  nation  are  brought 
directly  under  Christian  instruction,  with  all  the  advantages, 
in  theory  at  least,  of  calling  into  the  service  the  best  talent, 
the  highest  intelligence,  the  warmest  piety,  the  most  devoted 
zeal,  existing  in  the  churches.  Through  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  in  all  the  Territories,  by  agencies  of  its  own,  that 
literature  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young,  before  other  in- 
fluences are  Drought  to  bear  on  them,  to  form  their  opinions, 
to  make  their  hearts  pure,  to  teach  them  to  believe  the  Bible, 
and  to  love  and  serve  God.  Whatever  else  the  world  may  do 
in  its  progress,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  will  not  be  in  ad- 
vance of  this  arrangement  of  Christianity  to  diffuse  and  per* 
petuate  itself  upon  the  earth. 

If,  in  the  course  of  the  remarks  in  this  article,  suggestions 
have  been  made  which  will  seem  to  any  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  a  religion  such  as  this  is — a  religion  starting  in  advance 
of  the  world,  and  through  ages  of  wonderful  progress  in  civili- 
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zation,  science,  and  the  arts,  still,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
hundred  years,  maintaining  that  position — a  religion  which  has 
lived  through  all  forms  of  furious  and  fiery  persecution — a  re- 
ligion which  has  originated  much  that  now  enters  into  the 
ameliorated  condition  of  the  world  in  customs,  manners,  laws, 
and  modes  of  life — a  religion  which,  by  elective  affinity  has  at* 
tached  itself  to  all  that  is  good  and  valuable  in  human  discove- 
ries, and  has  refused  a  permanent  connection  with  evil — a  re- 
ligion which  now  in  its  own  means  of  defence  and  propagation 
is  still  in  advance  of  the  world — if  it  shall  seem  to  any  that 
such  a  religion  can  be  best  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
it  had  a  divine  origin,  can  any  one  venture  to  say  that  such 
an  inference  would  be  unjustifiable  ?  Whatever  may  be  true 
on  that  point,  there  is  an  inference  in  whose  correctness  all 
will  agreee.  It  is,  that  such  a  religion  is  to  maintain  its 
position  only  by  keeping  abreast  of  the  world.  The  men 
who  are  to  defend  it  in  this  and  the  coming  generations  are 
to  be  men  who  are  "  up  to  their  age."  The  arguments  by 
which  the  philosophy  of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  was  met 
by  Paul  at  Athens  are  not  aU  the  arguments  needed  now. 
The  weapons  which  led  to  victory  in  the  contests  with  Celpus 
and  Porphyry  will  not  necessarily  lead  to  victory  now.  The 
methods  of  the  schoolmen  are  not  all  that  is  needed  now. 
The  arguments  which  seemed  so  formidable  as  urged  by  Turre- 
tin  might  not  be  as  formidable  now.  Old  weapons  of  war — 
greaves,  and  shields,  and  helmets,  and  catapults,  were  useful, 
but  there  comes  a  time  when  they  find  eternal  repose  in  an- 
cient halls  and  towers.  There  is  a  "living  age,  and  it  is 
much  for  a  man  who  is  entering  on  life,  and  especially  in  a 
position  where  he  will  be  called  to  defend  Christianity,  to  know 
that  there  is  such  an  age,  and  to  know  what  it  is.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  no  small  part  of  the  ponderous  tomes  which 
press  undisturbed  the  snelves  of  our  theological  libraries 
occupy  precisely  the  position  which  helmets  and  spears  and 
shields  do  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  world  has  done  with 
them,  except  in  the  studies  of  history,  and  in  the  plodding  worth- 
lessness  of  some  old  Monkbams,  or  Burn's  wandering  antiqua- 
rian : 

**  He  had  a  roiith  o'  anid  nick-nackeis, 
Rnsty  aim  caps,  and  jinglin-jacketfl 
Woald  held  the  Londons  three  in  tackett, 

A  towmond  guide ; 
And  parriteh-pat8,  and  auld  talt-backetg, 

Afore  the  flude/' 

Theologians  must  deal  with  living  men,  and  with  lititig 
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opinioDft,  and  if  they  are  not  trained  to  this,  they  are  not 
trained  for  the  work  of  this  age.  The  writer  of  thib  article  is 
not  very  familiar  with  the  coarse  of  studies  now  pursued  in 
the  theoloeical  seminaries,  but  there  is  a  very  definite  imprea- 
sion  formed,  in  its  iucipieucj,  forty  years  ago,  that  the  ojurse 
pursued  then  was  not  adapted  to  that  age,  or  fitted  to  enable 
youn^  men  to  act  their  part  well.  E^tch  returning  year  of 
that  long  period  has  deepended  that  impression,  and  led  to 
a  firmer  conviction  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
spent  in  that  coarse  was  wasted  time.  In  the  conflicts  with 
the  world ;  in  the  collisions  between  Christianity,  science, 
and  phiIo:Mphy  ;  in  the  war  with  infidelity ;  in  the  strifes  with 
living  men  and  living  opinions,  it  has  never  been  found  that 
it  wa.s  of  advantage  that  the  entire  work  of  Turretin  was  read 
and  recited,  or  that  the  mind  was  frequently  carried  b  ick  to 
the  times  of  the  schoolmen,  or  of  the  Helvetic  divines. 
Peace  be  to  those  ancient  men  in  their  graves  ;  peace  to  their 
books  that  lie  entombed  in  the  alcoves  of  our  great  libraries. 
The  ministry  in  the  coming  age  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
men,  living  men,  on  the  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  with  arguments  that  will  commend  themselves  to 
those  trained  in  the  principles  of  profound  criticism  ;  on  the 
question  about  the  antiquity  of  our  race  upon  the  e.irth,  and 
with  arguments  not  derived  from  synods  and  councils ;  on  the 

?[uestion  of  the  origin  of  man,  and  with  arguments  not  derived 
roin  Stafper  or  Turretin  ;  and  above  all,  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  miracles,  and  of  a  supernatural  inflaence  in  the  affairs 
of  men.  A  more  deep  and  subtle  Pantheism  in  the  form  of 
Rationalism  or  Positivism  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  sciences 
of  this  day  than  the  great  m^iss  of  the  friends  of  Christianity 
are  aware  of,  and  against  all  this,  it  may  be  unconsciously,  the 
friend  of  Christianity  struggles  and  contends  when  he  attempts 
to  impress  its  truths  on  the  minds  of  men.  We  certainly 
would  not  have  men  in  the  ministry  less  pious,  or  less  imbued 
with  biblical  learning,  but  we  would  have  them  prepared  to 
meet  the  world  as  it  is,  and  not  go  clad  in  the  armor  of  a 
past  generation  only  to  find  that  the  enemy  which  that  kind 
of  armor  is  fitted  to  subdue,  has  long  been  wandering  in  the 
land  of  shades  among  the  knight-errants  of  the  past. 

One  of  the  best  raoveraente  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge is  found  in  the  purpose  to  sustain  three  Lectureships  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  on  subjects  of 
science  closely  allied  with  theology.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  this  movement  was  suggested  by  Laymen,  though  meet- 
ing, as  we  know,  the  entire  approbation  of  the  faculty  and  direc- 
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tors  of  that  school,  and  that  the  importance  of  this  additional 
course  of  study  was  so  great  in  their  apprehension  that  they 
have  become  wholly  responsible  for  the  support  of  the  course. 
Other  things  being  equal,  we  believe  that  that  seminary  of 
sacred  learning  only  which  thus  feels  the  contact  with  the  living 
world  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  coming  age  ;  that  those 
institutions  which  do  not  feel  this,  and  which  resist  such  influ- 
ences, will  exhaust  themselves  in  perpetuating  a  dead  ortho- 
doxy ;  and  in  making  the  idea  of  "  conservatism"  the  constant 
thought  in  theological  training — leaving  the  world  around  to 
the  influence  of  Rationalism,  Positivism,  and  Pantheism. 


Abt.  v.— slavery  and  CHRISTIANITY. 

Bj  Dr.  Cabl  Josbtr  Hetblb. 

[The  following  essay  appeared  originally  as  an  article  in  the  Kirchen' 
Lexikon  of  Wetzer  and  Welte  in  1853.  In  1864  it  was  republished,  with 
improvements,  in  a  collection  of  Miscellanies.  The  author  is  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Tubingen,  and  is  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  (Germany.    R.  D.  H.] 

Slavery  is  at  bottom,  what,  as  far  back  as  816,  the  Council 
of  Aachen  declared  it  to  be,  a  daughter  of  the  Fall ;  a  fruit 
of  that  lust  of  power,  covetousness,  and  inhumanity  which  are 
begotten  of  the  Fall  ;  a  sister  of  the  Gaini tic  fratricide.  Since 
now  Christianity  as  a  recuperative  economy  for  man  seeks 
wholly  to  eradicate,  and  will  eradicate,  the  moral  consequences 
of  the  Fall,  it  must  needs  seek  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Sla- 
very, it  is  well  known,  rested  originally  upon  the  notion  which 
prevailed  amongst  all  ancient  nations  except  the  Hebrews,  and 
was  defended  by  the  greatest  philosophers  like  Aristotle, 
even  by  Plato  himself,  that  the  slave,  belonging  to  a  lower 
order  oi  being,  is,  by  virtue  of  his  ignoble  and  grosser  nature, 
designated  by  the  Creator  or  by  Fate  for  the  service  of  another. 
But  Christianity  knows  no  such  essential  difference  between 
man  and  man,  nay,  rather  expressly  denies  it,  and  so  annihilates 
the  theoretical  basis  of  slavery. 

Inevitably,  this  low  opinion  of  a  slave,  entertained  by  the 
whole  ancient  world,  kept  the  slave  himself  degraded.  The 
lack  of  all  self-respect  rendered  him  cowardly,  cringing,  mali* 
cious,  and  deceitful.    Familiar  with  nothing  lofty  and  noble. 
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he  gave  himself  np  to  sensnalitv,  and  fully  justified  the  picture 
commonly  drawn  of  him  as  gluttonous,  drunken  libidinous, 
and  especially  hard-hearted  ana  cruel  in  the  oversight  of  other 
slaves.  The  sort  of  treatment  he  received  corrupted  his  char- 
acter, and  his  corrupted  character  called  in  turn  for  stiU 
harsher  treatment.  It  was  amongst  the  Romans,  especially  after 
about  200  6.  C,  that  slavery,  both  in  the  magnitude  and  the 
severity  of  the  system,  had  its  fullest  development ;  a  citizen  of 
rank,  for  the  purpose  of  display,  often  possessing  several 
thousand  slaves  of  various  nations.  Especially  intolerable  and 
fatal  to  every  better  feeling  was  the  treatment  of  female  slaves, 
more  than  200  of  whom  were  frequently  kept  to  make  the 
toilet  of  a  Roman  lady.  The  slave  stood  naked  to  the  hips  in 
the  presence  of  her  mistress,  liable  for  every  oflFence  to  be 
wounded  in  her  arms  and  breast  with  a  sharp  iron  instrument 
kept  in  readiness  for  the  purpose  ;  nay,  liable  to  suflFer  even  if 
she  had  not  the  art  to  change  the  defects  of  nature  into  beau- 
ties, or  was  unable  to  renew  the  bloom  faded  either  by  age  or 
dissipation.  Hence  it  was  that  the  palace  of  a  Roman  noble 
had  often  the  appearance  of  a  slaughter-house,  being  every- 
where spattered  with  blood.  Even  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
otherwise  so  humane,  used  to  have  his  slaves  deprived  of  one 
eye  with  a  style,  and  any  one  of  them  had  reason  to  call  him- 
self fortunate,  if  he  was  required  only  to  inflate  his  cheeks 
that  his  master  might  the  more  easily  smite  him. 

On  this  subject  no  writer  has  expres:?ed  himself  so  humanely, 
and  so  much  like  a  Christian,  as  Seneca,  through  whose  influ- 
ence perhaps  it  was  that  Nero  interested  himself  for  the  slaves, 
and  eatjiblished  a  court  for  the  hearing  of  their  complaints. 
Antoninus  Pius  did  still  more  to  soften  the  ancient  legislation, 
taking  away  from  masters  the  right  of  killin<^  their  slaves, 
except  in  self-defense,  or  in  c:\se  they  were  caught  in  forbidden 
intercourse  with  their  wives  or  daughters.  Plutarch  also  has 
everywhere  in  his  writings  recommended  humanity  towards 
the  enslaved. 

But  all  this  (alls  &r  short  of  the  achievements  of  Christianity. 
Christianity  taught  the  great  truth  that  God  is  equally  the 
father  of  ail  men.  In  Christ,  St,  Paul  accordingly  savs,  there 
is  no  difference  between  Greeks  and  Jews,  between  slaves  and 
freemen  ;  nor  did  the  apo<tles  make  any  difference  in  their 

f  reaching.  Noteworthy  in  this  connection  is  the  pissage : 
Cor.  vii.  21,  22,  **  Art  thou  called  bein^  a  slave,  care  not  for 
it :  bat  even  thnu^h  thou  m!5htest  be  free,  use  it  (thv  servi- 
tude) rather."  That  is,  remun  a  sl*ive,  and  use  this  t\iy  con- 
dition for  thy  salvation,  to  prove  thyself  truly  (spiritoally) 
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free.*  The  converted  master  was  required  to  treat  his  slave 
as  his  equal  brother  in  Christ  (Philemon  v.  16) :  a  great  inno- 
vation which  the  apostle  was  not  weary  of  repeatedly  and 
strongly  urging ;  and  although  the  legal  relation  of  master  and 
slave,  even  amongst  Christians,  still  continued,  yet  the  nature 
of  this  relation  was  essentially  changed  and  humanized.  And 
since  the  entire  removal  of  the  institution  was  not  yet  possible, 
the  apostle  exhorts  Christian  masters  to  treat  their  slaves  as 
thougn  they  were  not  slaves,  remembering  that  they  were 
themselves  to  give  account  to  their  own  Master,  with  whom 
is  no  respect  of  persons  (Eph.  vi.  9).  Believing  slaves  were 
also  required  by  both  Paul  and  Peter  to  be  obedient  to  their 
masters,  to  the  hard  as  well  as  the  gentle  (Eph.  vi.  5  ;  Col.  iiL 
22-25  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  18).  Hence  if  no  one  of  the  apostles  has 
directly  enjoined  the  abolition  of  slavery,  they  have  yet  pro- 
claimed those  underlying  principles,  which  must  needs  eventu- 
ally effect  that  object.  The  recognized  equality  of  all  before 
God  must  find  its  answering  image  in  the  equality  of  all  before 
the  law. 

After  the  apostles,  the  Apostolic  Father  Ignatius  of  Antioch, 
a  disciple  of  John  the  Evangelist,  exhorted  believing  slaves 
not  to  oe  insolent  on  account  of  their  equality  with  their  mas- 
ters, but  for  the  honor  of  God  to  be  more  diligent  in  serving, 
that  they  might  participate  in  a  greater  and  better  freedom. 
Nor  should  they  desire  to  be  ransomed  bv  the  contributions  of 
the  church,  lest  they  should  become  the  slaves  of  covetousnesa. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ignatius  enjoins  it  upon  bishops  not  to  de- 
spise the  slaves  (Ep.  to  Polycarp,  Chap.  4).  From  Origen  (Cent. 
Celsum  3,  §  44)  we  learn  on  the  one  side  that  the  heathen  flung 
it  as  a  reproach  against  Christians,  while  Christians  themselves 
made  it  their  boast,  that  Christianity  drew  to  itself  slaves  : 
and  on  the  other  side  that  very  many  converted  slaves  had  had 
a  considerable  influence  in  the  evangelizing  of  heathen  families, 
especially  of  children  and  women.  Nor  does  Origen  know 
anything  as  yet  of  a  formal  abolition  of  slavery,  but  only  its 
essential  abolition,  when  he  says,  (Cont.  Cel.  3,  §  54) :  "  We 
teach  slaves  how  to  ac(][uire  a  noble  spirit,  that  so  the  word  may 
make  them  free."  This  inward  emancipation,  the  moral  emd 
religious  culture  of  slaves,  must  needs  precede  their  outward 
emancipation,  if  the  latter  is  not  to  be  full  of  peril, and  perni- 
cious to  the  slaves  themselves.  But  with  the  former  secured, 
the  want  of  the  latter  could  be  the  more  easily  endured  ;  and 

*  [This  was  the  ancient  interpretation  of  the  passage,  which  lost  fa^or  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformatioo,  but  is  now  accepted  again  bj  not  a  few  eminent  oobi- 
meutafeors.   Tb.] 
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it  18  a  fact  that  ChriBtian  slaves  in  large  numbers  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  noble  virtues. 

The  passage  just  now  cited  from  Paul  indicates  that  even 
Christians  were  slaveholders  ;  although  Lactantius  (Div.  Inst. 
6  :  16)  already  bears  witness  that  there  remained  no  longer 
any  difference  between  masters  and  slaves  save  that  of  out- 
ward relation,  but  that  slaves  were  looked  upon  spiritually  as 
brothers  and  fellow  servants  of  Christ.  Two  generations  be- 
fore Lactantius,  Pope  Calixtus  permitted  Christian  women  of 
rank  to  marry  believing  slaves.  That  those  who  had  been 
slaves  might  obtain  ecclesiastical  dignities,  best  appears  from 
the  example  of  this  same  Pope  Calixtus,  who  was  himself 
once  a  slave.  But  after  Paul,  no  man  in  the  ancient  church 
rendered  greater  service  in  this  direction  than  Chrysostom, 
who  with  earnest  words  insisted  upon  the  Christian  brother- 
hood of  masters  and  slaves,  urgently  recommended  the  instruc- 
tion of  slaves,  and  demanded  emancipation  even,  so  far  at  least 
as  this,  that  a  man  should  hold  at  most  but  two  slaves  for  his 
own  personal  service,  while  the  rest  should  learn  trades  and 
be  set  free  (Hom.  40  in  Ep.  I  ad  Cor.  T.  X.  p.  385).  Farther 
than  this  neither  he  nor  the  Church  could  go  without  en- 
croaching upon  the  sphere  of  the  State.  A  similar  influence 
against  slavery  was  exerted  in  the  Latin  church  by  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  and  Peter  Chrysologus,  Bishops  of  Ravenna  (t  458). 
Ancient  history  also  reports  many  instances  of  formal  eman- 
cipation. In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  for  example, 
Hermes,  Prefect  of  Rome,  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  when  baptized  to  have  liberated  his  1250  slaves 
(Acta  Sanctorum,  May,  Vol.  I.  p.  371).  Chromatins,  too,  who 
was  likewise  a  Roman  of  rank,  when  he  became  a  Christian 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  emancipated  his  1400  slaves  (Acta 
Sanct.  Jan.  Vol.  II.  p.  275).  In  this  same  year  also  Saint 
Melania,  and  many  other  women,  on  becoming  Christians, 
dismit^sed  their  slaves,  or  persuaded  their  husbands  to  do  it; 
and  even  a  few  families  of  rank  were  not  behind  in  this  work. 
"  Daily,"  says  Salvian  in  the  5th  century,  **  are  slaves  clothed 
with  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  permitted  to  take  with 
them  what  they  have  laid  up  in  the  service  of  their  masters." 
That  such  emancipation  took  place  frequently  in  the  East,  is 
asserted  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Vol.  III.  p.  420,  Ed.  Paris, 
1638). 

The  Christian  spirit,  so  far  as  possible,  also  intorposed  to 
keep  freemen  from  being  reduced  to  servitude,  and  ransomed 
such  as  had  been  tuken  captive.  Many  pious  bishops  ex- 
pressly set  apart  for  this  purpose  a  portion  of  the  church  rev- 
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enues  ;  nay,  even  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  the  church 
were  not  seldom  sold,  and  special  collections  taken  up,  in  order 
to  ransom  captives,  as  for  example  by  Cyprian, 

Through  the  influence  of  Christianity  the  civil  legislation 
likewise  became  more  humane  towards  the  enslaved.  Con- 
stantino the  Great  empowered  the  regular  judges  to  inquire 
into  the  complaints  of  slaves,  and  the  offences  charged  against 
them  ;  puninned  masters  for  acts  of  cruelty  ;  forbade  the  cru- 
cifixion of  slaves  ;  introduced  a  new,  easier  and  simpler  form 
of  emancipation,  to-wit,  the  manumissioinecdesia;  and  forbade 
the  Jews  to  brand  upon  the  foreheads  of  Christian  bondmen 
the  letters  F.  H.  E.  (=  fugitivvs  hie  eat).  Similar  efforts  were 
made  by  succeeding  Christian  Emperors,  particularly  by 
Justinian,  who  in  the  6th  century  repealed  many  old  slave 
laws  which  Constantino  had  left  standing.  By  this  time  it 
was  no  longer  a  rare  thing  for  slaves  to  enter  the  clerical 
ranks.  If  a  slave  became  a  bishop,  he  was  eo  ipso  a  free  man  ; 
but  if  only  a  presbyter,  he  was  for  a  year  after  his  consecra- 
tion liable  to  be  put  back  into  slavery.  Under  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  Constantino,  so  many  slaves  had  by  the  shorter 
process,  inforo  ecdeaice^  been  made  free,  or  had  by  the  eccle- 
siastical right  of  asylum  been  snatched  from  the  grasp  of  their 
masters,  that  many  complaints  arose  against  the  church  on 
this  account.  Church  Fathers  and  Councils  accordingly  set 
themselves  zealously  against  this  arbitrary  self-emancipation 
and  levelled  against  it  the  penalty  of  excommunication. 

In  this  war  against  slavery  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages 
went  still  farther  than  the  Ancient  Church.  The  Germans 
made  use  of  slaves  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  an  employ- 
ment which  the  free  spirit  of  the  people  led  them  to  shun. 
The  proceeds  of  this  industry  the  slaves  retained  in  part  for 
themselves,  paying  over  only  a  certain  proportion  to  their 
mav*5ters.  The  slaves  accordingly  had  a  household  economy 
of  their  own,  with  considerable  independence  ;  and  yet  they 
were  absolutely  the  property,  the  mere  bondmen,  of  their 
master,  who  might  sell,  exchange,  or  kill  them.  The  Monastic 
Institution  was  especially  distinguished  for  the  influence  it 
exerted  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Germany.  Not  only  did 
the  cloister  slaves  find  themselves  in  a  much  better  condition 
than  others,  but  many  cloisters  had  an  express  rule  which 
forbade  the  holding  of  slaves  as  property,  and  in  case  property 
which  included  slaves  was  bequeathed  to  them,  or  one  rich  in 
land  and  slaves  entered  the  cloister  and  gave  it  his  property, 
the  slaves  were  all  set  free.  The  Greek  cloisters  were  the 
first  to  disallow  slavery  ;  but  in  the  7th  century,  through  Theo- 
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dore  of  Canterbury,  this  humane  cuBtom  entered  also  into  the 
Occident.  Subsequently,  in  the  9th  century,  St.  Benedict  of 
Aniane,  the  regenerator  of  Monasticism,  was  especially  active, 
under  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious,  in  labors  for  the 
freedom  of  all  cloister  slaves.  About  the  same  time  St.  Plato 
and  his  nephew  Theodore  Studites  in  the  Greek  Church  gave 
Btiil  greater  currency  to  the  maxim  that  "  a  monastery  should 
hold  no  slaves  ;''  and  the  influence  of  such  men  was  felt  not 
only  within  the  cloisters,  but  also  beyond  their  walls. 

The  priesthood  were  also  active  in  the  same  direction.  The 
ohurch  purchased  many  slaves,  and  set  them  free  withoat  re- 
imbursement. It  also  frequently  happened  that.persons  bom 
in  servitude  afterwards  became  priests  and  bishops,  and  were 
as  much  esteemed  for  their  worth  as  the  Princes  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  and  so  it  became  clear  to  German  intelligence  that  be- 
fore Christ  bond  and  free  are  alike.  Moreover  there  was  early 
legislation  among  the  Germans  and  Romans  softening  the  rig- 
ors of  the  slave  system.  For  example,  the  bishops  who  as- 
sembled in  650  at  Chalons  on  the  Saone  persuaded  the  king, 
Ohlodwig  n.  to  decree,  that  thereafter  no  Christian  slave 
should  be  sold  out  of  the  French  kingdom.  Other  synods  and 
popes  ordained,  that  no  Christian  slave  should  be  allowed  to 
be  sold  to  heathens  and  Jews,  and  that  those  who  were  al- 
ready so  owned  should  be  redeemed.  So  was  it  ordered  by 
the  council  of  Macon  in  581,  in  its  16th  canon,  with  the  addi- 
tional provision,  that  any  Christian  might  for  twelve  solidi 
Eurchase  any  slave  owned  by  a  Jew,  whether  the  Christian 
ought  to  emancipate,  or  bought  to  bold.  According  to  the 
17th  canon,  if  the  Jew  sought  to  lead  his  slave  into  apostasy, 
the  slave  was  to  be  free  and  the  Jew  punished^  This  law  of 
Macon  and  other  old  statutes  against  the  Jews  and  their  traffic 
in  slaves  were  re-enacted  by  the  council  of  Meaux  in  846,  at 
which  time  an  old  ordinance  of  Toledo  was  renewed,  to  the 
effect  that  no  heathen  slave  should  be  sold  to  an  unbeliever, 
but  only  to  a  Christian,  that  there  might  be  a  possibility  of 
the  slave's  conversion.  So  likewise,  a  hundred  years  before, 
a  Roman  Synod  under  Pope  Zacharias  in  74B,  forbade  all  Chrisr 
tians  to  sell  a  slave,  either  male  or  female,  to  a  Jew  ;  and 
Charlemagne  altogether  interdicted  the  sale  of  slaves  in  any 
secret  manner,  outside  of  the  open  market.  In  697  the  Synod 
of  Berghampstead  in  England,  in  its  15th  canon,  ordained,  that 
if  any  one  gave  meat  to  his  servant  on  a  fast-day,  the  servant 
should  be  free.  But  in  spite  of  these  laws  the  selling  of  slaves 
to  non-Christians  was  not  wholly  done  awav  with.  The  Ve- 
netians particularly  persisted  in  it,  although  Pope  Zachariae 
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on  pain  of  excommunication  forbade  the  selling  of  Christian 
slaves  to  the  Mohammedans,  with  whom  especially  the  Vene- 
tians traded.  Under  the  weak  administration  of  Louis  the 
Pious  the  slave-trade  increased  again  considerably.  Against 
this  Agobard,  Archbishop  'of  Lyons,  set  himself  vigorously, 
and  in  concert  with  other  bishops,  falling  back  upon  the  an- 
cient laws,  ransomed  from  the  Jews  for  twelve  solidi  many 
Sarmatian  slaves,  who  had  received  baptism  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  French  kingdom.  The  Jews  complained  of  Ago- 
bard to  the  Emperor,  bribed  an  imperial  minister,  and  pro- 
cured the  enactment  of  a  law,  that  no  one  should  baptize  a 
slave  without  the  consent  of  his  master.  The  archbishop  ap- 
pealed to  the  example  of  the  apostles.  Whether  he  carried 
the  day  or  not,  is  unknown  ;  but  probably  he  did,  since  in  the 
later  legislation,  while  it  is  forbidden  to  admit  a  slave  to  holy 
orders  without  the  consent  of  his  master,  of  baptism  nothing 
more  is  said. 

And  so  it^ame  about,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, within  the  boundaries  of  the  old  French  (Carlovingian) 
kingdom,  the  sale  of  slaves,  at  least  the  domestic  slave-trade^ 
had  almost  entirely  ceased.  In  England,  however,  the  traffic 
endured  still  longer,  so  that  Bishop  Wulstan  of  Worcester 
(t  1096),  in  Bristol  and  its  neighborhood  preached  repeatedly 
and  earnestly  against  the  wickedness.  Soqn  afterwards  all 
trading  in  slaves  was  forbidden  by  the  London  Synod  under 
Anselra  of  Canterbury  in  1102,  but  not  q^uite  effectually  ;  nor 
was  it  till  1171  that  universal  emancipation  was  brought  about 
in  Ireland  bjr  the  Synod  of  Armagh.  Since  then  there  has 
been  no  selling  of  men  on  the  British  Islands.  In  Bohemia 
it  ceased  at  the  end  of  the  10th  century ;  in  Sweden  not  till 
the  13th. 

The  condition  of  slaves  was  greatly  ameliorated  by  various 
decrees  of  Councils,  as  for  example,  that  between  Saturday 
evening  and  Sunday  evening  no  slave  should  be  compelled 
to  work,  or  if  compelled  to,  should  become  free.  Whoever 
killed  a  slave  was  excommunicated ;  and  every  church  edifice 
was  an  asylum  from  the  violence  of  masters.  Slaves  upon  ec- 
clesiastical estates  might  be  manumitted  by  the  bishops  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  their  clergy  ;  a  privilege  of  which 
bishops  abundantly  availed  themselves,  as  appears  from  the 
Acts  of  Councils. 

From  a  great  mass  of  mediaeval  emancipation  documents  it 
is  clear,  that  in  general  it  was  a  pious  motive  that  dictated  the 
emancipation,  which  commonly  took  place  at  the  altar,  the 
church  assuming  the  guardianship  of  those  who  had  been 
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freed  eitlier  by  bill  or  by  testament.    Whoever  sought  their 
re-enslavement  was  visited  with  severe  ecclesiastical  penalties. 

Partly  by  the  interdiction  of  the  sale  of  Christian  slsves,  and 
partly  by  a  gradual  process  of  cliange,  German  slavery  passed 
over  entirely  into  the  form  of  serfdom.  The  children  remain- 
ed upon  tbe  lands  tilled  by  their  parents,  and  enjoyed  certain 
civil  rights,  while  the  financial  dependence  upon  the  lords  of 
the  manor  was  not  without  its  advantages.  It  was  only  among 
Slavic  peoples,  who  had  been  evangelized,  that  a  severer  form 
of  serfdom  got  firmly  established. 

The  mediaeval  church,  it  is  true,  had  her  serfs, as  before  she 
bad  had  her  slaves,  but  she  was  at  the  same  time  the  attor- 
ney of  these  oppressed  classes.  The  bishop  was  the  legally 
appointed  guardian  of  the  serfs  within  his  diocese,  and  it  was 
for  him  to  see  to  it  that  they  were  protected  from  the  oppres- 
sions and  cruelties  of  inhuman  and  passionate  masters.  The 
church  punished  the  master  who  killed  his  servant  without  just 
cause,  and  gave  serfs  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  law  of  mar- 
riage in  that  she  pronounced  their  marriage  true  marriage, 
permitted  them  to  intermarry  with  free  persons,  and  asserted 
the  validity  of  marriages  contracted  without  the  consent  of 
masters.  Serfs  owned  by  the  church,  first  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  afterwards  in  the  civil  courts,  were  admitted  as  wit- 
nesses even  against  freemen;  whereby  the  reproach  of  serf- 
dom was  so  lessened  that  not  a  few  born  serfs  mounted  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignities,  as  for  example,  Ebbo,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Pious.  Besides, 
the  church  always  recognized  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  Christians,  and  the  consequent  duty  of  kind- 
ness to  bondmen  ;  often  set  the  example  of  complete  emanci- 
pation, turning  her  serfs  into  mere  servants  or  ministeriales  ; 
and  everywhere  inculcated  the  notion  that  the  manumis^jion 
of  the  enslaved  was  one  of  the  most  meritorious  acts  of  Chris- 
tian charity. 

While  slavery  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  weus  thus 
abolished  through  the  working  of  the  Christian  spirit,  there 
sprang  up  in  Northern  Africa  the  Barbary  or  Pirate  States, 
which  ravaged  Christian  shores,  captured  Christian  ships,  and 
reduced  their  prisoners  to  servitude.  Noble  private  efforts 
to  ransom  such  unfortunate  Christians,  the  offerings  of  pious 
bishops,  the  appropriation  of  church  property  to  such  uses, 
and  the  like,  accomplished  but  little.  Much  ampler  succor  was 
rendered  by  the  order  of  Mathurins,  or  Trinitarians,  establish- 
ed jtbout  the  year  1200  by  the  Paris  theologian,  John  of  Matha 
and  the  hermit  Felix  of  Yalois,  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent 
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III,  and  in  operation  down  to  our  own  day,  although  inFranoe 
the  revolution  swept  away  nO'irly  all  the  houses  ot  the  Order. 
Somewhat  hiter,  in  the  year  122:1  a  kindred  Order  was  found- 
ed by  St.  Pett^r  Nolascus  (t  12tj6)  for  Spain  under  the  name 
of  the  **  Floly  Vir<^iu  of  Mercy,"  whose  object  was  to  redeem 
Christian  captives  out  of  the  han^B  of  Mohammodan  maaters, 
and  which  was  of  the  hiji^hest  service  down  to  the  year  18H5, 
Avhen  the  Spanish  government  under  Queen  Christina  cpnfia* 
cated  its  property.  Since  then  it  has  had  only  a  few  houses 
in  Italy,  Sicil}',  and  America. 

At  last  the  temporal  powers  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
the  servitude  of  Christians  in  Africa.  As  far  back  as  1270 
England  and  France  concluded  a  Holy  Alliance,  which  was 
not  without  eflfect.  A  hundred  years  later,  in  1389,  the  Bar- 
bary  States  were  punished  by  th^  combined  forces  of  the  En- 
glish. French,  Genoese,  and  Venetians;  and  still  more  decided- 
ly  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  between  1506-9.  And  yet, 
countenanced  by  Turkey,  the  robberies  still  continued.  Thai 
powerful  Emperor,  Charles  V,  would  perhaps  have  ended  the 
scandal,  but  he  was  first  embarassed  by  the  jealousy  of  France, 
and  afterwards,  in  1544,  had  his  fleet  destroyed  by  a  tempest. 
Since  then,  the  Christian  States  of  Europe,  in  order  to  .keep 
their  subjects  out  of  slavery,  have  not  been  ashamed  to  make 
treaties  with  these  robber  States;  have  even  paid  tribute  to 
them.  But  repeatedly  have  they  been  compelled  to  see  these 
treaties  broken  ;  whereupon  English  fleets  have  not  seldom, 
through  showers  of  cannon  b  ills,  enforced  temporarily  the 
keeping  of  ^ood  f  lith,  as  happened  especially  in  1816.  Still 
more  was  effe(;ted  by  the  French  conquest  of  Al>riers,  the 
chief  of  these  Pirate  States,  in  1829«  since  which  time  the  rest 
of  them  have  found  it  well  to  observe  their  treaties  even  with 
small  and  weak  powers,  and  especially  not  to  meddle  with  Eu» 
ropean  ships.  With  this,  white  slavery  has  ceased ;  but  un- 
happily the  same  cm  not  be  said  of  Mack  slavery. 

In  the  15th  century,  aiQong  all  Christian  nations  iu  the 
old  world,  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  were  entirely  extin- 
guished. ;Bnt  with  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  American 
slavery  and  the  sUve-trade  were  again  introduced  through  the 
covetousness  of  Christian  men,  seconded  by  the  inoonsiderate 
advice  of  the  pious  Las  Casas.  On  the  newly  discovered  conti- 
nent the  feeble  natives,  Indians  as  they  were  called,  were  at 
first  put  to  servile  labor  in  the  recently  planted  colonies. 
They  found  among  the  Dominicans  protectors  and  friends,  and 
since  on  account  of  their  want  of  stamina  they  appeared  but 
poorly  adapted  to  severe  and  continuous  labor,  individual  col^ 
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ODisto  and  commercial  adventurers  presently  conceived  tbe 
idea  of  bringing  over  n^ro  slaves  from  Africa,  becaose  one 
negro  conld  do  as  mnch  work  as  fonr  Indians.  Cardinal  Xim* 
enes,  however,  so  long  as  he  was  regent  of  Spain,  forbade  the 
trade  in  negroen ;  and  not  till  after  Charles  Y  himself  came  to 
the  throne  did  this  monarch  in  1517  approve  the  proposal  of 
Las  Casas  to  introduce  negro  slaves  into  the  colonies,  and  per- 
mit the  trade  in  such  slaves,  in  order  to  spare  the  natives  of 
Am€R|pca,  althongh  the  Portngnese  had  so  far  set  them  the  ex- 
ample as  to  have  introduced  North  African  slaves  into  their 
West  African  (Gninea)  possessions. 

The  Genoese  were  the  first  to  embark  in  this  new  branch 
of  commerce ;  bnt  scarcely  any  state  was  ashamed  to  share  in 
its  horrible  gains,  Elizabeth  of  England  being  particnlarlj  ex- 
pert in  the  business.  In  the  300  years  which  have  pasF^d 
since  the  American  slave-trade  was  inangnrated,  not  less  than 
thirty  millions  of  Africans  most  have  been  transported  to  the 
new  world. 

Very  soon  the  church  lifted  up  her  voice  against  such  inhu- 
manity. Slavery  was  denounced  by  Paul  III.,  May  29,  1637  ; 
by  Urban  VIII.,  April  16,  1639  ;  and  afterwards  by  Benedict 
XIV.,  in  a  Bull  dated  Dec.  20,  1741.  Still  more  vigorous 
were  the  effbrts  of  England,  who  had  a  great  fault  to  atone 
for.  Here  it  was  the  Quakers  that  led  the  way,  piously  setting 
themselves  against  this  unchridtian  traffic  in  men,  and  a^ains^t 
the  institution  itnelf  of  slavery.  In  1718  the  Quaker  William 
Burling  published  his  first  work  against  slavery.  He  was 
followed  by  others  of  the  sect,  and  particularly  by  William 
Petin,  in  whose  North  American  State  of  Pennsylvania  slavery 
WAS  first  abolished.  The  same  thing  happened  some  time 
after  in  the  little  State  of  Delaware,  and  m  all  the  colonies 
occupied  by  Quakers.  These  men  at  the  same  time  made 
provisions  for  negro  schools.  Prom  this  time  onward,  that  is 
after  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the  cry  for  compassion 
towards  the  negro  never  ceased.  Preachers  and  scholars, 
poets  and  statesmen,  have  pleaded  often  and  powerfully  the 
caufle  of  humanity.  Pitt,  Pox,  Wilberforce,  Grenville,  Buxton, 
and  others  won  for  themselves  deathless  names.  The  first  fruit 
of  this  agitation  was  a  milder  slave  law  in  1784,  which  forbade 
the  killing  of  a  slave  on  pennlty  of  death,  and  prescribed  thirty 
lashes  as  the  severest  punishment.  In  all  that  was  done  after 
that  for  the  removal  of  slavery,  a  distinction  should  be  made 
between  abolition  and  emancipation ;  the  former  being  the 
interdiction  of  the  slave-trade,  the  latter  the  release  of  those 
already  enslaved.    Abolition  came  first,  as  must  needs  be.    If 
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no  slaves  more  could  be  imported,  then  masters  mudt  treat 
their  slaves  kindly,  in  order  that  the  requisite  number  might 
keep  itself  good  in  the  colonies.  Such  an  interdiction  of  slavei- 
importation  was  made  by  some  of  the  Northern  States  of 
America  in  1787,  while  the  Southern  States  of  Virginia,  Mary- 
laud,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Ohio 
always  favored  and  cherished  the  system.*  The  first  act  of 
emancipation  on  the  part  of  a  state  was  passed  by  the  French 
National  Assembly,  Feb.  4,  1794,  by  wnich  all  slaves  in  the 
French  colonies  were  declared  free,  although  the  proper  energy 
was  not  imparted  to  those  beautiful  words.  Napoleon  played  a 
double  part  on  the  negro  question.  Of  the  greatest  import- 
ance was  the  abolition  act,  which  in  spite  of  opposition  from 
many  quarters,  even  from  the  old  hero  Nelson,  pas^sed  the 
English  Parliament  in  1807,  under  the  pressure  of  Fox.  By 
means  of  this  the  English  slave-trade  ceased,  and  the  first 
great  step  was  taken.  But  not  for  herself  alone  did  Enu^land 
care  to  abolish  the  slave-trade ;  she  sought  also  to  draw  all 
Christian  States  into  sympathy  with  heron  this  subject.  With 
separate  nations  treaties  were  concluded,  in  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  the  suppression  of  this  traffic ;  in  1813 
with  Sweden,  in  1814  with  Netherlands  and  Denmark,  in  1815 
with  Portugal,  in  1815  and  1817  with  Spain,  in  1820  with 
Brazil,  in  1831  with  France,  in  accordance  with  a  previous 
agreement.  A  similar  promise  had  also  been  made  by  the 
United  States  in  1814,  but  in  1840  new  stipulations  were  en- 
tered into  with  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  these  States  hav- 
ing already  interested  themselves  in  the  matter  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  1845,  the  assembled 
German  Confederation  declared  that  the  slave-trade  should 
be  punished  like  piracy  and  robbery.  By  many  States,  how- 
ever, these  engagements  were  poorly  kept,  especially  by  Bra- 
zil, France,  Portugal,  and  the  United  States.  Under  the  flag 
of  this  last  power,  which  would  not  submit  to  English  search, 
the  slave-trade  still  went  on,  the  English  cruisers  not  being 
able  to  capture  many  slave  ships.  There  appears  to  be  even 
in  England,  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  a 
lack  of  earnestness  in  the  matter,  out  of  regard  no  doubt  to 
the  interests  of  her  colonies  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  in  spite  of  all 
agreements  and  promises,  that  the  trade  still  flourishes,  par- 
ticularly  in   Texas,   Cuba,  Lousiana,  and    Brazil.    For   the 

*  [The  matter  here  bo  blindly  referred  to,  is  the  Ordinance  of  the  Gonti Den- 
tal Uongreds  in  L7S7,  interdicting  slavery  in  the  territory  north-west  of  the 
Ohio  river.  Chief  Joitice  Caase  wiU  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Ohio  ia  one  of 
the  Southern  states.    Tr.] 
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emancipation  of  slaves  Bngland  hds  also  done  more  than  has 
been  done  anywhere  else.  Wilberforce  first  moved  for  it  in 
1816,  and  in  1823  was  joined  by  Buxtdn,  but  without  immedi- 
fite  success.  Gradually  the  conviction  prevailed  that  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery  the  colonien  wotild  not  only  not  suflFer  loss,  but 
perhaps  even  be  made  richer  by  a  system  of  paid  labor,  slaves 
being  costly,  and  often  idle,  requiring  overseers,  and  involving 
Other  expeinditures,  besides  oftentimes  even  setting  fire  to  the 
plantations.  At  last,  in  the  year  1883,  over  5,000  petitions 
with  more  thnn  a  million  and  a  half  of  signatnres  calling  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  were'  brought  into  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  bill  which  soon  pasb^d  received  the  royal  ap- 
proval, August  25,  1 833.  To  the  owners  of  slaver^  20  000.000 
of  pounds  sterling  were  voted  by  wny  of  compensation.  From 
the  first  of  August  1834  all  slave  children  in  the  English  colo- 
nies under  six  years  of  age  were  made  free.  The  rest,  old 
and  young,  were  subjected  to  an  apprenticeship,  the  end  of 
which  was  to  be  freedom  for  the  house  slaves,  Aug.  1,  1838, 
lind  for  the  field  slaves,  Aug.  1,  1839.  These  last  were,  how- 
ever, emancipated  Aug.  1,  1838,  since  which  time  there  have 
been  no  slaves  in  the  English  colonies.  The  same  has  hap 
pened  in  Mexico  since  her  separation  from  Spain  ;  as  also  m 
the  free  states  of  South  America.  In  the  United  Stntes  of 
North  America,  on  the  contrary,  only  the  Northern  States 
have  abolished  slavery,  while  it  continues  in  the  Southern  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  question  of  shivery  has  much  to 
do  with  the  frightful  war  now  [1864]  raging  between  the 
North  and  the  South.*  In  France  hitherto  private  societies 
have  done  more  for  negro  emancipation  than  has  been  done 
by  the  government,  espejcialiy  through  the  Abbess  Javonhey 
since  1833,  and  the  Duke  de  Broglie  since  1835.  Pansy  una 
Lamartine  have  also  (1838)  devoted  their  eloquence  to  this 
cause.  Still  more  strongly  spoke  Pope  Gregory  XVI..  follow- 
ing the  example  of  his  predecesi»or8,  in  an  apostolic  letter  of 
Dec.  3,  1839,  in  which  he  exhorted  and  charged  all  Christians 
to  bring  no  one  into  slavery,  to  have  no  hand  in  the  slave-trade, 
and  in  no  way  to  assist  slave  dealers.  Henceforth  let  no 
clergyman  defend  the  slave-trade  as  a  permitted  thing.  But 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done,  the  number  of  slaves  has 
steadily  increased,  nearly  200,000  fresh  ones  being  now  re- 
qtlired  yearly  in  America,  instead  of  the  80,000  or  100*000 

*  [Since  this  essay  was  published  in  Germany,  slarery  has  been  abolished 
.ihronghoiit  the  United  states.  Brazil  being  the  only  Uhrisiian  nation  wliich  now 
tolerates  the  institution.    Tr.] 
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that  were  required  fifty  years  ago.  And  thefte  200,000  ar^ 
not  half  the  number  annually  brought  away  from  Africa,  so 
many  die  upon  the  passage.  It  is  clear  that  not  in  America 
alone,  but  also  in  Africa  must  the  remedy  be  sousrht :  that 
Africa  must  be  civilized  and  Christianized,  if  we  would"  have 
the  slave-trade  entirely  and  forever  cease.  Africans,  as  is 
well  known,  are  incessantly  at  war  with  each  other  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  slaves  for  the  market ;  and  it  ofteto  happen^, 
thnt  relatives  and  friends  sell  their  own  people  merely  for 
gain. 

An  interesting  dissertation  on  "Slavery  and  its  abolition  by 
the  Church"  may  be  found  in  the  New  Zion  of  Dr.  Haas,  1849. 
In  1834  the  same  subject  was  handled  bv  Moehler  in  two  es- 
says under  the  title  :  "Fragments  of  the  History  of  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  through  the  influence  of  Christianity  during 
the  first  fifteen  centuries."  Compare  also  Mtthrer  on  "The 
Beneficent  Influence  of  the  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages/' 
in  Pletz,  New  TheoL  Journal  (Z^itschrift),  1831.  See  alsb 
Balmes,  on  "  The  Comparative  Effects  of  Protestantism  and 
Catliolicity  upon  European  Civilization,"  1845,  Vol.  I.  pp. 
200-299. 


.  f 


Art.  VI.~-r6sUM^  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  ARGUMENT. 
By  Ret.  Dbnis  Wobtman,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Iris  said  that  the  Caliph  who  ruled  in  Bagdad,  when  Charle- 
magne was  emperor  of  France,  cordially  entertained  at  his  court 
the  savans  of  other  countries,  but  that  he  greatly  grie^  ed  and 
irritated  the  teachers  of  the  Mahometan  law  thereby,  for  they 
thought  that  no  man  needed  any  book  for  study  save  the 
Koran,  and  they  stood  in  dread  of  "  a  diffusion  of  a  taste  for 
the  natural  sciences."  There  feelings  are  not  unshared  by 
many  sincere  Christian  minds  in  regard  to  their  own  Scriptures. 
A  man  of  such  varied  learning  and  profundity  of  thouglit  as 
Bishop  Burnet,  in  1690,  published  a  book  with  the  plethoric 
title — '*The  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth  ;  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  Original  of  the  Earth,  and  of  all  the  general 
changes  which  it  hath  undergone,  or  is  to  undergo,  till  the 
consummation  of  all  things  ;"  a  book  of  extensive  information, 
8urel3%  to  which  there  never  was  the  like,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  it  was  written  more  than  a  century  and  a  balf 
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ago,  when  many  leading  theologians  were  still  bringing  up 
proofs  that  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  the  univeree  and  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  moving  around  it ;  and  when  astrol- 
Ctgers  were  summoned  to  the  councils  of  Parliaments  and  Cab- 
inets to  determine  future  events.  In  this  treatise,  however, 
we  come  across  the  sentence  without  any  qualification,  *'  It  is 
the  Sacred  Writings  of  Scripture  that  are  the  best  monuments 
of  Antiquity" — and  this  gives  the  key  to  his  mistake.  For  he 
should  have  distinguished  that  there  are  many  matters  both 
of  antiquity  and  futurity  upon  which  they  do  not  profess  to 
teach  at  all ;  and  others,  also,  upon  which  they  treat  but  very 
partially,  leaving  it  to  men  to  make  investigations  for  them- 
selves.    Against  this  error  we  need  to  guard. 

Others,  however,  entertain  a  dread  lest  the  results  of  scien- 
tific investigation  shall  possibly  be  found  to  conflict  with  the 
teachings  of  Scripture,  or  lest  the  study  of  the  sciences  may 
lead  to  a  slighting  of  revealed  truth.  That  fear  let  us  leave 
with  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  With  their  book  of  absurd 
extravagances  no  true  science  could  agree,  and  with  an  ad- 
vance of  knowledge  their  faith  must  crumble  away.  To  us, 
however,  who  have  a  word  of  prophecy  which  every  successive 
test  has  made  more  sure,  there  need  be  no  such  apprehension. 
With  that  word  we  may,  without  distrust,  invite  men  of  every 
science  to  compare  their  notes,  confident  that  though  some 
ancient  prejudiciesand  erroneous  interpretations  of  our  own 
may  be  corrected,  the  Word  of  God  will  stand  unmoved. 

The  date  at  which  we  may  regard  the  conglomerate  mass  of 
curious  observations,  legends,  and  speculations  afloat  during 
the  middle  ages,  concerning  the  formation  of  the  earth,  as 
crystalizing  into  something  like  a  system  of  established  facts, 
we  may  fix  at  about  the  3'ear  1580,  when  Palissy,  held  in  just 
veneration  by  all  Protestants  for  his  staunch  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  was  the  first  man  who  dared  to 
assert  in  Pairis  that  the  fossil  remains  found  in  that  neighborhood 
once  belonged  to  real  marine  animals.  Previously  to  this  the 
various  petrifactions  found  in  the  soil  had  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  thoughtful.  Arabian  writers  of  the  13th  century  and 
of  the  10th  philosophized  upon  them.  Farther  back  still  we 
find  Strabo  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  more  than 
three  centuries  before  that  still,  Aristotle  accounting  by  earth- 
quake convulsions  for  the  interchanges  that  they  saw  must 
have  taken  place  between  the  sea  and  land.  It  was  not  till  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  that  the  subject  was  taken  hold 
of  by  the  Christian  writers.  The  Italians  were  the  first.  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  the  gifted  artist  who  in  his  painting  of  The 
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Last  Sapper  achieved  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of  ChriRtian 
art,  demonstrated  as  early  as  1500  that  the  petrifactions  which 
awakened  such  curiosity  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  any 
plastic  force  in  nature,  neither  by  the  Noachian  Deluge. 
Kight  there  the  war  began  which  for  three  centuries  was 
waged  with  great  bitterness  upon  the  question,  whether  fossil 
remains  ever  belonged  to  living  animals,  and  if  they  did  whether 
they  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  Flood. 

With  the  fresh  interest  awakened  in  these  inquiries,  the 
curious  petrifactions  now  began  to  be  collected  for  cabinets. 
In  1580,  as  we  have  already  observed,  Palissy  was  the  first  to 
venture  the  assertion  that  they  were  genuine  remains.  It  was 
in  1680  that  Leibnitz,  the  cotemporary  of  Newton,  noticed 
the  regularity  and  extensiveness  of  the  strata  ;  attributed  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  on  the  earth's  surface  to  the 
two  causes  to  which  geologists  now  attribute  moat  of  them — 
a  cooling  from  fusion,  and  deposition  in  water  ;  and  dated 
these  changes  back  to  some  most  ancient  and  unknown  period. 
Five  years  after  that  Dr.  William  Woodward,  deeming  it  his 
duty  to  demolish  the  incipient  infidelity,  published  a  work 
setting  forth  **  the  whole  terrestrial  globe  to  have  been  taken 
to  pieces  and  divided  by  the  flood  ;  and  the  strata  to  have 
settled  down  from  this  promiscuous  mass  as  any  earthy  sedi- 
ment from  a  fluid.'' 

In  1721-1749  three  Italian  philosophers,  Vallisneri,  Moro, 
ane  Generelli,  the  first  of  whom  had  made  the  tour  of  Italy 
for  facts,  advanced  to  more  mature  investigations  and  results 
than  any  that  had  preceded  them.  With  their  results  Bufibn 
coincided  in  a  work  he  published  in  1749.  But  not  without 
the  penalty  which  bigotry  has  too  often  inflicted  upon  truth. 
One  hundred  and  sixteen  years  before  that  Galileo  had  been 
arraigned  before  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  at  Rome,  and  there, 
clad  in  sackcloth,  and  on  his  bended  knees  and  swearing  by 
the  four  gonpels,  had  been  forced  to  recant  his  astronomic^ 
heresy.  Now  came  the  turn  of  Geology  ;  and  Buffon,  cited  in 
polite  terms  to  appear  before  the  Sorbonne  of  Paris,  also  per- 
jured himself  and  foreswore  his  faith.  Just  116  years  have 
now  passed  since  that  recantation  of  Baffon,  a  period  equal 
to  that  which  separated  his  recantation  from  that  of  Galileo. 
During  that  first  long  interval,  Kepler,  Napier,  Newton,  Halley, 
D'Alembert,  Laplace  and  others  had  gone  back  and  forth  over 
the  morass  where  the  church  had  told  Galilio  it  was  heresy 
and  death  to  tread.  It  was  safe  in  Buffon's  time.  During  the 
interval  between  this  latter  period  and  ours  Hutton,  Werner, 
De  Lamarck,  Guvier,  Conybeare,  the  Herschells,  Pye  Smith, 
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GhalraerR,  Buckland,  Miller,  Sedgwick,  Hitchcock,  Murchison, 
Lyell,  the  Silliinans,  Guyot,  Dana,  and  a  host  of  other  great 
worthies,  have  gone  safely  in  the  path  in  which  the  Sorbonne 
declared  it  heresy  to  walk  in  Buffon's  day  ;  and  by  this  time 
we  may  conclude  it  safe  to  follow  them.  The  8entent:e  of  the 
Sorbonne,  like  that  of  the  Roman  tribunal,  was  a  triumph  only 
of  ignorance,  and  thflt  never  lasts  long. 

About  this*  time  (1749)  or  a  little  before,  a  German  practir 
tical  miner  of  the  name  of  Lehman  arranged  the  various 
strata  into  systematic  groups.  Werner,  a  German  professor, 
elucidated  it  more  clearly  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century. 
To  that  classification  of  rocks  we  may  look,  perhaps,  as  the 
foundation  of  that  adopted  with  more  or  leas  variation  by 
geologist ji  now. 

It  was  about  1780  that  the  two  schools  sprang  up,  the  one 
called  Neptunists  who  attributed  to  all  rocks  an  aqueous 
origin,  and  the  other  Vulcanists  who  attributed  to  some  an 
aqueous  and  to  others  an  igneous  origin.  The  latter  was  led 
by  Hutton. 

It  was  at  this  period — the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century — 
that  geology  began  to  be  converted  from  a  science  of  specula- 
tion and  theory  into  one  of  facts  and  rinjid  induction.  Pre- 
viously to  tliis  it  was  marked,  as  all  branches  of  science  were 
then,  by  too  much  of  the  scholastic  spirit.  Conjectures  were 
formed  first  and  then  facts  were  sought  to  support  the  conjec- 
tures. Now  it  looked  up  facts  first  and  began  to  base  its 
theories  upon  them.  That  course  it  has  pursued  since  then, 
and  it  is  probably  true  that  in  our  time  there  is  no  science 
more  strictly  inductive,  none  that  more  conscientiously  collects 
its  facts  first  and  constructs  its  theories  afterward,  than 
geology . 

Its  history  during  the  present  century  need  not  be  traced 
here,  as  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  subject  it  will  be 
given  in  the  course  of  the  argument.  Concerning  its  more 
modern  history  we  will  only  say  in  this  place,  that  the  rapidity 
of  its  progress  has  been  surpassed  onl}'  by  that  of  cliemistry 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  that  its  advance  has  been  for  the  most 
part  owing  to  the  eflforts  of  men  most  renowned  in  scientific 
attainments,  and  most  highly  honored  in  the  Christian  church, 
and  that  it  has  offered  to  the  Christian  faith  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  illustrations  and  apologies  ever  received  from  any 
source.  Its  more  ancient  history  we  have  deemed  it  proper 
to  review  that  we  might  remove,  if  possible,  8ome  of  that  pre- 
judice which  many  entertain  against  it  as  an  upstart  youth, 
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and  show  that  it  has  chiim  to  some  of  that  reverence  which  be- 
longs to  the  opinions  that  other  generations  have  cherished. 

In  the  endeavor  to  remove  the  objections  that  many  sincere 
Christian  minds  make  to  a  reception  of  tho  geological  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  show  that  much  may  be 
gained  by  receiving  that  interpretation,  and  not  without  an 
apology  to  geologists  themselves  for  attempting  so  much  in  so 
small  a  compass,  we  propose 

I.  To  state  what  all  geologists  agree  in  calling  the  demoa- 
strated  general  facts  of  their  science. 

II.  To  consider  some  objections  that  a  sensitive  Christian 
mind  would  be  likely  to  make  to  any  new  interpretation  this 
science  may  propose  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation. 

III.  To  suggest  in  what  ways  his  difficulties  may  be  removed. 

IV.  To  show  what  Christianity  gains  by  accepting^  and 
loses  by  rejecting  the  geological  interpretation. 

I.  What  are  all  geologists  aj^reed  in  calling  the  general 
demonstrated  facts  of  their  science?  They  agree  that  the 
earth's  surface  has  not  always  been  as  we  now  find  it,  but  that 
parts  have  been  lifted  and  depressed  and  broken  by  internal 
agencies,  while  other  irregularities  have  been  made  by  the 
wearing  action  of  water.  They  agree  that  it  is  not  one  homo- 
geneous mass  of  rock  and  soil,  thrown  loosely  and  carelessly 
together,  but  that  it  is  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  rocks, 
of  which  some  have  cooled  down  from  a  state  of  fusion,  ana 
others  have  been  deposited  in  water  in  well  arranged  strata. 
They  agree  that  these  stratified  rocks  go  down  to  a  depth 
sometimes  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  sometimes  less,  and  tnat 
though  now  and  then,  owing  to  local  causes,  a  part  of  the  se^ 
ries  may  be  wanting,  yet  that  in  these  strata  there  is  a  well- 
defined  and  systematic  order  which  is  scarcely  ever  reversed. 
They  agre^  that  in  these  s^trata  are  fossil  imprints  and  remains 
of  what  were  once  real  animals  and  plants,  and  that  these,  too, 
have  an  order  and  a  system  ;  that  of  the  many  thousand  tribes 
represented  in  the  rocks  some  that  flourished  in  one  period 
were  totally  extinct  in  another ;  that  the  line  can  be  pointed 
out  with  considerable  definiteness  where  the  existence  of 
plant-^  and  where  that  of  animals  began  ;  that  from  that  period 
on  to  this  there  has  been  a  gradually  ascending  scale  of  exist- 
ences with  but  few  retrogradations  ;  and  upon  this  also  are  all 
the  recognized  chiefs  of  the  science  agreed,  that  there  has 
been  no  lineal  development  from  one  to  another.  Neither 
Agassiz  nor  any  other  leading  geologist  pretends  to  point  nxxt 
a  single  certified  instance,  and  Ai^siz  argues  most  powerfully 
against  it.    They  agree ,  ag&^  that  from  age  to  age  there  has 
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^  been  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  earth,  the  vari- 
ous orders  of  life,  and  meanwhile  being  created  with  an  adap- 
tation to  the  improved  condition,  nntil  at  last  its  increasing  ex- 
cellence culminated  in  the  order  and  beauty  we  now  witness 
-  here ;  and,  the  time  having  come,  man  for  whom  the  world 
was  made  and  whom  all  the  previous  races  prefigured  in 
their  organism,  was  placed  upon  it  by  his  Creator,  the  last  and 
crowning  work  of  God.  With  a  singular  unanimity,  to  which 
there  are  but  few  notable  exceptions,  they  agree  in  the  opin- 
ion that  he  must  have  been  created  at  about  the  period  as- 
signed in  the  Mosaic  record.  To  account  for  the  many  changes 
that  occurred  antecedently  to  man's  existence,  they  maintain, 
of  course,  that  the  earth  had  a  pre-human  history  of  vast,  al- 
most incalculable  ages. 

II.  We  now  turn  to  the  objections  that  a  Christian  mind, 
conscientiously  and  tenaciously  holding  to  what  has  been  the 
ordinary  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation 
would  be  likely  to  suggest.  The  first  objection  is,  that  the 
science  of  geology  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  other  facts  remain  to 
be  discovered,  upon  a  number  of  questions  geologists  are  not 
agreed  among  themselves.  The  latter  of  these  objections, 
we  contend,  goes  for  nought,  for  however  geologists  may  difi*er 
upon  minor  points,  we  have  just  seen  that  there  are  certain 
great  leading  principles  which  they  all  ai/ree  are  plainly  de- 
monstrated facts,  and  especially  upon  the  exceedingly  ancient 
origin  of  the  globe  they  stand  an  undivided  unit.  It  is  quite 
true  also,  that  other  facts  yet  remain  to  throw  light  upon  our 
different  theories.  But  does  any  one  candidly  think  that  they 
can  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  contradict  the  multitude  of  facts 
already  established  ?  They  may  modify  the  views  of  geolo- 
gists upon  certain  inferior  points,  but  is  it  not  purely  hypo- 
thetical to  conceive  that  the  radical  doctrine  of  this  science 
will  be  changed,  when  every  single  fact  yet  discovered  tends 
only  to  confirm  it? 

Nor  can  we  deem  the  objection  a  good  one,  that  the  sci- 
ence is  too  new  to  lay  claim  to  much  authority  in  changing 
old  interpretations.  Already  we  have  seen  that  many  of  its 
theories  are  of  a  high  antiquity.  Who  does  not  know  that 
in  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  the  sciences  have  made  more 
progress  than  in  five  hundred  years  before?  It  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century  that  modern  chemistry  began, 
and  it  is  only  during  the  la^t  hundred  years  that  Boyle,  and 
Priestly,  and  Gay-Lussac,  and  Davy,  and  Franklin,  and  Liebig, 
etc.,  have  created  it  into  a  well  known  and  useful  science. 
Yet  who  doubts  the  &ct8  of  chemistry  because  they  have  been 
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and  show  that  it  has  claim  to  some  of  that  reverence  which  be* 
longs  to  the  opinions  that  oth^r  generations  have  cherished. 

In  the  endeavor  to  remove  the  objections  that  many  sincere 
Christian  minds  make  to  a  reoeption  of  the  geological  inter* 
pretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  show  that  mmch  may  be 
gained  by  receiving  that  interpretation,  and  not  without  an 
apology  to  geologists  themselves  for  attempting  so  much  in  so 
small  a  compass,  we  propose 

I.  To  state  what  all  geologists  agre^  in  calling  the  demon.- 
strated  general  facts  of  their  science. 

II.  To  consider  some  objections  that  a  sensitive  Christian 
mind  would  be  likely  to  make  to  any  new  interpretation  this 
science  may  propose  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation. 

III.  To  suggest  in  what  ways  his  difficulties  may  be  removed^ 

IV.  To  show  w^hat  Christianity  gains  by  accepting,,  and 
loses  by  rejecting  the  geological  interpretation. 

I.  What  are  all  geologists  aj^reed  in  calling  the  general 
demonstrated  facts  of  their  science?  They  agree  that  the 
earth's  surface  has  not  always  been  as  we  now  find  it,  but  that 
parts  have  been  lifted  and  depressed  and  broken  by  internal 
agencies,  while  other  irregularities  have  been  made  by  the 
wearing  action  of  water.  They  agree  that  it  is  not  one  homo- 
geneous mass  of  rock  and  soil,  thrown  loosely  and  carelessly 
together,  but  that  it  is  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  rocksj 
of  which  some  have  cooled  down  from  a  state  of  fusion,  and 
others  have  been  deposited  in  water  in  well  arranged  strata* 
They  agree  that  these  stratified  rocks  go  down  to  a  depth 
sometimes  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  sometimes  less,  and  tnat 
though  now  and  then,  owing  to  local  causes,  a  part  of  tbe  se^ 
ries  may  be  wanting,  yet  that  in  these  strata  there  is  a  well- 
defined  and  systematic  order  which  is  scarcely  ever  reversed. 
They  agre^  that  in  these  strata  are  fossil  imprints  and  remains 
of  what  were  once  real  animals  and  plants,  and  that  these,  too, 
have  an  order  and  a  system  ;  that  of  the  matiy  thousand  tribes 
represented  in  the  rocks  some  that  flourished  in  one  period 
were  totally  extinct  in  another  ;  that  the  line  can  be  pointed 
out  with  considerable  definiteneks  where  the  existence  of 
plants  and  where  that  of  animals  began  ;  that  from  that  period 
on  to  this  there  has  been  a  gradually  ascending  scale  of  existr 
ences  with  but  few  retrogradations  ;  and  upon  thisialso  are  all 
the  recognized  chiefs  of  the  science  agreed,  that  there  has 
been  no  lineal  development  from  one  to  another.  Neither 
Agassiz  nor  any  other  leading  g^logist  pretends  to  point  out 
a  single  certified  instance,  and  As^siz  argues  most  powerfully 
against  it.    They  agree^  agcdn,  that  from  ag»  to  age  there  has 
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Were  it  not  as  rational  to  suppose  with  Volteire,  who  gravely 
suggented  that  the  shells  foiind  on  the  mountains  were  proba- 
bly dropped  by  pilgrims  from  the  East  on  their  way  home? 

The  next  theory  is  that  these  fossils  may  be  the  results  of 
certain  chemical  affinities.  Somewhat  similar  to  this  was  a 
theory  held  in  the  16th  century,  that  **  a  fatty  matter,  set  in 
fermentation  by  heat,  gave  birth  to  fossil  organic  shapes." 
Another  was  that  they  were  produced  by  some  influence  from 
the  stars.  To  this  da  Vinci  in  1500  gave  a  most  destructive 
reply,  which  is  equally  good  against  the  "chemical  affinity" 
doctrine,  and  the  "fatty"  one  ;  "  Where  in  the  hills  are  the 
stars  now  forming  shells  of  distinct  ages  and  shapes  ?" 

We  come  now  to  the  remaining  hypothesis,  that  all  these 
phenomena  were  produced  at  the  beginning — are  simply  freaks 
of  nature.     Against  this  view  there  are  two  serious  oojections  ; 
the  one  being  that  it  has  not  a  single  fact  to  support  it,  the  other 
that  every  fact  is  ap:ainst  it.     We  know,  indeed,  that  it  would 
be  just  as  easy  for  God  to  make  the  earth  with  all  these  ap- 
parent remains  and  apparent  signs  of  upheavals  and  snbmer- 
tions  and  disruptions  as  in  any  other  way.     But  the  question 
is  not,  Could  he  ?  but,  Did  he  ?    Is  it  not  a  plainly  gratuitous 
hypothesis,  without  any  scientific  facts  to  support  it?    And 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  every  fact  against  it?  Did  nature 
come  from  the  hands  of  its  author,  a  great  pretense  ?     Does 
Grod  thus  impose  upon   human   credulity?     Did  he  pile  up 
the   strata   and   fill   them  with  the  remains  of  animals  and 
plants  ?     Within  those  that  were  so  clearly  carnivorous  did 
he  put  perfect  imitations  of  the  bones  of  other  animals  upon 
which  they  fed  ?    Did   he  distribute  through  the  rock   the 
teeth,  the  skulls,  the  feet,  the  coproiites,  the  entire  bodies,  the 
foot-prints  of  extinct  races,  and  all  this  in  orderly  arrangement 
of  race  and  species,  and  thus  seek  to  lead  the  human  reason 
astray  ?     Is  man  not  sceptical  enough  by  nature,  enough  al- 
ready inclined  to  run  after  sciences  falsely  so  called,  without 
the  Cre  iter's  thus  throwing  startling  phenomena  in  his  way 
to  tempt  him   into   another?     And  wnere  will  all  this  end ? 
Into  what  gross  absurdities  such  a  course  of  reasoning,  or 
rather  of  gratuitous  doo^matism,  will  lead!     The  people   of 
•Rome  were  led  by  it  to  believe  that  the  very  vases  of  Monte 
Testacer,  carved  by  human  art  only  a  few  centuries  before, 
were  earthy  concutions  I     But  that  is  nothing.     It  gives  to 
puerile  conjectures  more  credit  than  to  a  world  of  facts.     It 
declares  at  once  that  there  is  no  certain  relation  between  pre- 
mise and  conclusion.     It  destroys  all  reasoning  from  analogy, 
or  anything  else.    Here  it  strikes  only  at  science :   but,  in- 
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dulged  in  science,  it  would  ere  long  invade  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  theology,  and  instead  of  well-constructed  systems  of 
doctrine  and  a  harmonious  analogy  of  faith,  it  would  press  the 
claims  of  incoherent  suppositions  nnd  baseless  dogmas  ;  and  by 
and  by  it  would  ftflSrm  that  the  Bible  itself  was  not  written  by 
inspired  penmen  and  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  but  is 
simply  a  freak  of  nature  too,  from  which  no  conclusions  can  be 
logically  drawn  1  *'It  is  not  reasonable,''  says  an  old  writer 
**  to  call  the  Deity  capriciously  upon  the  stage,  and  to  make 
him  work  miracles,  for  the  sake  of  confirming  our  preconceived 
hypotheses/' 

And  yet,  exclaims  the  objector  in  alarm,  this  view  must  I 
hold  or  elbC  throw  my  Bible  away.  "In  six  days,"  says  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  "In  six  days,"  says  the  fourth  com- 
mandment "  the  Lord  made  the  heavens  ana  the  earth."  Every 
common  mind  so  understands  it.  So  past  ages  have  understood 
it.  So  must  I,  as  a  believer  in  its  inspiration  understand  it ; 
and  so  in  six  days,  twenty-four  hours  long,  did  God  make  the 
world,  whatever  scientific  absurdities  may  stand  in  the  way, 
or  whatever  other  sense  is  given  by  the  Scripture  itself.  I 
will  believe  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  struck  through  and 
dissolved  ten  miles  of  earth  and  rock,  and  laid  away  in  repular 
strata  the  numerous  population  of  the  globe  ;  or  I  will  believe 
that  all  these  strange  phenomena  are  the  results  of  a  chemical 
affinity  ;  or  I  will  believe  that  God  made  the  world  a  great 
imposition  and  a  sham  ;  but  I  will  hold  that  it  was  made  in 
six  literal  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each. 

Now  in  the  first  place  we  do  not  ask  you  to  swerve  at  all 
from  your  belief  in  the  entire  inspiration  and  veracity  of  the 
Bible.  Equally  with  you  we  hold  it  to  be  the  true  and  un- 
adulterated word  of  God.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  throw  away 
your  compass  and  chart ;  we  only  ask  you  to  be  sure  you  read 
your  chart  correctly,  and  that  you  suflier  no  load-stone  preju- 
dice to  lie  near  your  magnet,  to  turn  it  from  its  proper  pointing. 

Dr.  Buckland  somewhere  observes  that  the  great  "  object 
of  the  Mosaic  account  was  not  to  state  in  what  manner,  but  by 
whom  the  world  was  made."  To  this  we  can  not  fully  ngree, 
because  it  is  better  to  adopt  the  gereral  rule  that  it  is  meant 
to  teach  all  that  by  statement  or  by  sure  implication  it  does 
teach.  It  is  reraarkable  how  distinctly  it  denies  the  various 
philosophic  errors  of  both  ancient  and  modern  time.  The 
prevailing  idea  of  the  Persian  philosophy,  w^liich  afterward 
affected  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  early  Christian  theolo- 
gy, was  that  the  world  was  eternal.  This  was  denied  by  the 
statement  of  a  positive  creation.    Then  again  all  polytheistic 
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belief  was  destroyed  by  the  Btatement  that  it  was  made  by 
Jehovah.  Whilst,  further  still,  the  pantheistic  and  naturalis- 
tic tendencies  of  our  own  time  are  met  with  the  statement  of 
the  distinct  and  successive  fiats.  Althoujsch  we  can  not  sub* 
scribe  to  the  somewhat  bald  statement  of  Dr.  Buckland,  yet 
we  can  see  that  it  was  not  the  only  object  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  to  declare  how  the  world  was  made,  but  also 
whether  it  was  made  from  nothing,  and  if  so  by  whom.  The 
Whether^  and  the  Who^  and  How  all  come  in ;  consequently, 
though  we  have  some  account  of  the  HoWy  we  can  not  expect 
that  it  will  give  an  exhaustive  statement,  but  the  grand  out- 
lines rather,  to  be  filled  up  from  the  subsequent  unfoldings 
and  revealments  of  the  world  itself. 

Another  thing.    There  is  a  feeling  entertained  sometimes 
against  allowing  Geology  to  suggest  any  alteration  in  an  exe- 

fesis  of  the  Scriptures.  Bat  is  that  hostility  well  founded  ? 
n  this  particular  instance  we  might  object  to  the  statement 
that  geology  has  suggested  an  amendment.  We  have  seen 
and  shall  yet  see  more  fully,  how  many  different  interpreta- 
tions of  Genesis  there  have  been  than  the  one  called  the  literal, 
or  rather  let  us  say  the  long  popular  one.  But  has  not  a 
knowledge  of  other  matters  been  allowed  to  suggest  a  differ- 
ent interpretation  ?  Chemistry  suggests  that  nitre  will  not 
effervesce  with  vinegar  ;  we  look  more  carefully  at  our  lexi- 
con, and  discover  that  in  Prov.  xxv.  20,  we  should  read  for 
vinegar  natron  (a  carbonate  of  soda).  '*  As  vinegar  upon  na- 
tron, so  is  he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart.''  Historians 
tell  us  that  the  Roman  Empire  did  not  extend  over  the  whole 
world,  but  over  all  the  known  world,  and  by  a  well-established 
law  of  language  we  understand  that  when  (Lukj^  ii.  1)  it  is  said 
that  all  the  world  was  taxed,  the  known  or  Roman  world  is 
meant ;  and  by  the  same  principle  we  show  how  the  statement 
that  Christdied  for  all  men  does  not  conflict  with  the  fact  taught 
both  by  Scripture  and  observation  that  all  men  are  not  saved. 
Astronomy  affirms  that  Job  affirmed  a  literal  fact  when  of  the 
Lord  he  said,  (xxvi.  7)  "He  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing," 
and  that  David  used  a  figurative  language  when  be  said 
(Ps.  xxiv.  2)  "He  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  established 
it  upon  the  floods,"  and  although  we  thought  quite  seriously  of 
burning  Galileo  once  for  saying  so,  we  reverse  our  judgment 
at  last,  and  accept  the  light  thrown  upon  the  Bible  by  God's 
globes  of  fire.  And  glad  we  are  for  it  now,  when  through  the 
eloquence  of  a  Chalmers  and  a  Mitchell  this  noble  science  in- 
terprets to  us  so  gloriously  the  works  and  ways  of  God.  And 
now  when  another  science  comes  forward,  offering  to  Chris- 
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tian  doctrines  some  of  their  grandest  confirmations,  shall  Wo 
dread  it<^  suggestions?  A  rotten  and  dead  faith,  like  some  old 
mummied  corpse,  exhumed  at  length,  and  brought  forth  to  the 
light  and  air,  crumbles  into  dust ;  but  a  living  faith  like  a 
living  man  wants  the  air  and  wants  the  light,  and  dies  unled)^ 
it  has  them  I 

Let  us  be  cautious  how  we  stoutly  say  that  any  other  inter- 
pretation than  has  been  popularly  given  to  Genesis  is  impdd- 
sible.  By  and  by  the  cnurch  (that  portion  of  it  holding  to 
this  narrow  and  exclusive  view)  may  want  to  change  it.  Bt 
and  by  an  a<Jvancing  knowledge  of  science  and  biblical  criti- 
cism may,  even  more  imperiously  than  now,  demand  such 
change.  And  if  yoti  shall  have  insisted  too  strongly  upott 
your  infalHblie  rendering, the  infidel  may  say,"  Your  anteceaent 
criticisms  are  against  you ;  and  now  wh,en  by  an  outside^ 
necessity  yotr  are  driven  to  it,  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  make  thd 
change  with  honor." 

III.  Let  us  now  inquire  concerning  the  true  meaning  of  thd 
scriptural  account. 

We  pass  by  the  one  known  as  the  literal, — the  theory  of  sil 
solar  days.  However  much  credit  it  may  claim  for  its  antiqui- 
ty and  its  wide  acceptance,  it  involves  us,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
80  many  scientific  absurdities,  so  outrageous  logic,  so  destroys 
all  reasoning  from  analogy,  so  violates  our  ideas  of  the  Deity, 
degrading  him  to  the  work  of  making  sports  in  nature  for  thd 
gratuitous  overturning  of  human  faith,  that  it  is  a  duty  we" 
owe  to  the  Word  of  God,  to  see  if  a  true  understanding  of  it 
does  not  give  a  difierent  interpretation,  and,  if  such  a  one 
is  possible,  to  accept  it. 

Impressed  with  such  considerations  as  these,  although  in 
his  day  the  facts  were  not  so  cumulative  as  now.  Thomas 
Chalmers,  first  in  1804,  and  afterwards  more  fully  in  1814,  in 
a  review  of  "  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  proposed  the 
view,  that  between  the  creation  mentioned  in  the  first  verse 
and  the  work  mentioned  in  the  verses  following  them,^  was  a 
long  interval  of  time,  during  which  the  earth  may  have  gone 
through  all  the  changes  indicated  by  its  strata;  and  thus 
opened  one  way  by  which  geology  could  come  to  the  defence 
ot  our  common  Christian  faith,  with  its  splendid  illustrations 
of  the  attributes  and  works  of  God.  This  theory  was  notr 
however,  new  to  him,  but  he  gave  it  more  shape  and  charac-* 
ter.  "  Many  of  the  early  Christian  writers,"  says  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock, in  his  valuable  work  "  The  Religion  of  Geology"  (p.  41)i 
"  were  very  explicit  on  this  subject.    Aogustinei  Theodoret^ 

40' 
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and  otiiers,  sapposed  that  the  first  verse  of  Geaesis  describes 
the  creation  of  matter  distinct  from  and  prior  to  the  work  of 
the  six  days.  Jastin  Martyr,  and  Gregory  Narianzen  be- 
lieved in  an  indefinite  period  between  the  creation  of  matter 
and  the  subgecjuent  arrangement  of  all  things.  Still  more  ex- 
plicit are  Basil,  Ciesarius,  and  Origen.  It  would  be  easy  to 
3 note  from  more  modern  writers  who  lived  previously  to  the 
evelopments  of  Geology."  Among  others  he  quotes  Bishop 
Patrick,  who  died  in  1707.  He  says,  "  How  long  all  things 
continued  in  mere  confusion  after  the  chaos  was  created,  be- 
fore light  was  extracted  from  it,  we  are  not  told.  It  might 
have  been  (or  anything  that  is  here  revealed  a  great  while." 
We  need  hardly  mention  the  writers  who,  since  Chalmers' 
time,  have  advocated   this  interpretation.    Prof.  Hitchcock 

Juotes  Bishop  Horsley,  Sharon  Turner,  Pye  Smithy  Dr.  Harris, 
>r.  Daniel  King,  Dr.  Schmncker,  and  Dr.  Pond — to  which  we 
may  add  Denis  Crofton  who  has  advocated  this  view  with 
very  great  ability  in  a  little  work  entitled  **  Genesis  and  Ge- 
ology." 

It  certainly  is  very  hard  to  disprove  this  interpretation. 
We  mean  upon  the  grounds  assumed  by  the  old-school  op- 
ponents of  the  system.  Objection  may  indeed  be  made 
that  God  is  represented  as  making  the  sun  and  moon  on  the 
fourth  day.  But  to  this  the  reply  is  an  easy  and  honest  one, 
that  for  mode  we  are  to  read  appointed^  and  particularly  as  a 
difierent  verb  is  used  from   the  one  in  the  first  verse — not 

Ki3,  but  nfe^.      Gesenius  in  his  definition  of  the  word  nry, 

under  2.  g,  gives  it  this  sense, — to  make  one  anything j  to  consti- 
lute,  to  appoint  {as  to  an  office).  When  followed  by  a  noun 
with  the  prefix  preposition  ^,  denoting  the  purpose  for  which 
a  thing  is  appomted,  the  sense  of  appointing  or  constituting 
is  intensified.  He  quotes  1  Sam.  xvii.  25,  "and  will  make  his 
fathers'  house  free  in  Israel,"  and  1  Sam.  xii.  6,  "advanced" or 
"appointed  Moses  and  Aaron."  It  will  not  do  to  read  it,  "  It 
is  the  Lord  God  that  created  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  that 
brought  your  fathers  out  of  the  land  of  Israel.  So  1  Kings, 
xii.  31,  it  is  not,  he  "  createdout  of  nothing,  priests"  but  chose 
or  appointed,  made  them  for  to  be,  etc.  Now  in  Gen.  i.  16, 
we  have  this  same  word,  used  so  frequently  afterwards  to  de- 
note an  appointing,  followed  by  the  preposition  ^ — and  there- 
fore we  translate,  "  He  made,  or  appointed,  two  great  lights 
{^)  for  to  rule  the  day  and  {^)  for  to  rule  the  night."  We 
maintain  the  correctness  of  this  rendering  on  grounds  strictly 
philological.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  only  possible  one, 
we  do  say  it  is  one  of  the  possible  ones. 
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It  is  objected  to  this  that  no  one  wonld  ever  suspect  any  in- 
terval between  the  creation  mentioned  in  the  first  verse  and 
the  work  of  the  six  days.  To  this  it  is  a  sufficient  reply  that 
raore  than  a  thousand  years  before  Geology  was  thought  of 
by  Christian  writers,  or  was  thought  of  by  any  as  a  science, 
many  commentators  did  suspect  it.  We  have  mentioned  some 
of  their  names  already. 

It  is  confirmatory  of  this  view  that  there  are  numerous  an- 
alogous cases  of  chronological  breaks  in  the  Scriptures.     Mr. 
Crofton,  in  his  work  already  alluded  to,  refers  to  one  of  seven 
or  eight  years  in  the  seccmd  chapter  of  Exodus  ;  to  another  of 
thirty-eight  years  in  Deut.  x.  5,  6  ;  to  another  in  1  Cliron.  x. 
14  compared  with  xi.  1 ;   to  another  in  Ezra  vi.  7-22 ;  and 
others.     There  is  one  he  does  not  notice.     We  refer  to  that 
sublime  discourse  of  Christ  recorded /in  the  24th  chapter  of 
Matthew,  and  the  14th  of  Mark,  in  which,  by  a  transition  al- 
most imperceptible,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define 
when  the  Saviour  turns  from  one  to  the  other,  he  passes  on. 
from  a  prophecy  of  the  judgements  to  befallJerusalem  to  that, 
of  the  final  judgment  of  the  world.     Eighteen  centuries  have 
intervened  oetween  that  time  and  the  present,  and  the  great, 
chasm  widens  more  and  more,  and  who  knows  but  thousands 
of  years  may  yet  be  born  and  expire  before  that  almost  unob- 
served  interval  between  the  prophecies  shall  be  filled  up?? 
We  transfer  this  and  the  other  analogies  back  to  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  and  at  once  allow  a  like  interval,  if  necessary, 
between  the  great  beginning  of  the  world  and  its  subsequent 
remodeling.     During  that  vast  intermediate  period  we  may 
conceive  all  the  ferns  and  forests  that  comprise  the  coal  beds, 
all  the  coral  reefs  that  make  vast  islands  in  the  sea,  all  the 
mollusks  whose  remains  now  constitute  mountain  pyramids* 
of  shells,  all  the  birds  and  beasts  that  have  left  their  impress 
upon  the  rocks ;  to  have  had  their  generation,  and  life  and 
death  ;  and  then,  when  God  would  create  another  tenant  for 
the  globe,  man  in  his  divine  resemblance  we  readily  conceive 
him  to  have  swept  ofiF  the  three  living  populations,  and,  bring-, 
ing  the  heavens  and  the  earth  into  more  distinct  relations,  and. 
peopling  the  earth  with  animals  better  suited  for  the  compan- 
ionship of  man,  than  to  have  created  the  race  sublime  in  its 
pristine  uprightness,  sublime  in  its  great  fall,  sublimer  yet  in 
its  final  redemption  through  Him,  who,  approving  one  by  one 
his  other  works,  at  length  linked  himself  to  the  race  that  was 
to  be  the  last  of  all  the  series ! 

This  method  of  reconciling  the  two  records,  we  do  not  men- 
tion, however,  because  we  deem  it  the  only  or  the  best ;  but 
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to  show  to  the  Christian  who  fears  the  possible  nDderminiog 
of  his  faith,  that  there  is  one  theory  he  can  adopt  which,  to 
say  the  least,  was  thought  of  long  before  geology  suggested 
it,  and  which  is  infinitely  better  than  the  extravagant  hy- 
potheses of  the  anti-geologists.  Meanwhile  is  there  not  a^ 
Detter  one  7  one  that  will  give  the  fuller  significance  of  the 
sacred  text? 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  in  the  days  mentioned  in  Genesis 
there  must  be  something  more  than  the  hurried  revolntions 
of  a  few  hours.  There  are  several  fiicts  recorded  which  seem 
at  least  incongruous  with  this  literal  six  days  theory.  The 
Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  have  moved,  or  brooded^  upon  the  face 
01  the  deep,  as  though  by  a  slow  incubation  a  living,  throbing^ 
moving  world  was  generated  from  the  before  dead  cbaos.  On 
the  second  day  the  whole  upper  firmament  of  waters  was 
separated  from  the  whole  firmament  of  waters  beneath.  On 
the  third  day  the  waters  were  separated  from  the  land;  great 
oceans  were  rolled  over  and  off  the  widely  stretching  conti- 
nents, and  the  same  day  the  eartbw  as  covered  with  a  vegeta- 
tion of  grass,  and  herb,  and  tree,  each  yielding  its  fruit  and 
seed.  Now  it  is  not  indeed  for  us  to  sav  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  must  have  brooded  over  the  face  of  the  deep  more  thaa 
a  few  literal  hours,  though  it  certainly  should  be  longer  than 
that  to  match  the  figure.  It  is  not  for  U8  to  declare  impossi- 
ble these  mighty  rushings  of  the  atmosphere,  when  in  so  short 
a  time  the  firmament  of  air  and  cloud  was  separated  from  the 
watery  waste  below.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  in  twenty- 
four  hours  the  Lord  could  not  have  lifted  up  the  conti- 
nents and  by  a  miracle  have  so  cleared  one  third  the 
globe  of  the  vast  oceans  as  to  be  adapted  on  that  very  day 
for  the  production  of  every  variety  of  plants,  some  requiring 
moist  lands,  others  arid  desert  lands,  and  others  ver}'  ice,  and 
have  them  all  that  very  day  bearing  their  peculiar  fruits  and 
seeds.  All  this  may  indeed  have  been  ;  but  certainly  it  does 
not  comport  with  that  sublime  grandeur,  that  imperial  repose 
and  leisure  with  which  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  Eternal 
One  wrought.  Nor  does  the  narrative  itself  so  impress  u;9^ 
representing  as  it  does  part  of  that  great  work  to  have  been 
performed  at  the  utterance  of  simple  Divine  fiats,  and  part 
through  the  slower  processes  of  natural  laws,  the  spirit  broodr 
ing,  and  the  water  and  the  earth  bringing  forth,  etc 

Thus  the  question  began  to  be  raised  whether  the  word 
day  was  not  employed  in  a  figurative  rather  than  the  rigidly 
literal  sense.  This  view  was  entertained  by  DesCartes,  Fab^r, 
De  Luc,  Lee,  Guyot»  apd  othersu     Against  it  Profi  HifacbiCOGk« 
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inclining,  when  he  wrote  his  volume  on  the  Religion  of 
Oeology  (Sect.  2),  to  the  Chahnerian  theory,  but  some  years 
afterward  to  the  Symbolic,  made  a  number  of  objections.  Of 
these  we  mention  the  two  strongest.  One  was  that  "  from 
Gen.  ii.  5,  compared  with  Gen.  i.  11,  12,  it  seems  that  it  had 
not  rained  on  tne  earth  till  the  third  day — a  fact  altogether 
probable  if  the  days  were  of  twenty-four  hours,  but  absurd  if 
they  were  long  periods."  The  other  was  that,  "  this  hypothe- 
sis assumes  that  Moses  describes  the  creation  of  all  the  ani- 
mals and  plants  that  have  ever  lived  on  the  globe.  But 
geologv  decides  that  the  species  now  living  since  they  are  not 
found  in  the  rocks  any  lower  down  than  man  is  (with  a  few 
exceptions)  could  not  have  been  cotemporaries  with  those  in 
the  rocks,  but  must  have  been  created  when  man  was  ;  that 
is,  on  the  sixth  day.  Of  such  a  creation  no  mention  is  made 
in  Genesis.  The  inference  is  that  Moses  does  not  de^^cribe 
the  creation  of  the  existing  races,  but  only  of  those  that  lived 
thousands  of  years  earlier,  and  whose  existence  was  scarcely 
suspected  till  modem  times.  Who  will  admit  such  an  absur- 
dity ?"  (p.  65,)  As,  however,  this  author  afterward  (last  re- 
vised edition,  published  just  before  his  death)  approved  of 
the  Symbolic  theory,  which  is  only  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
Figurative,  it  is  presumable  that  he  became  convinced  these 
arguments  were  not  irrefutable.  Indeed,  to  the  first  it  seems 
only  necessary  to  suggest  that  during  the  first  and  second 
days  the  whole  order  of  things  was  of  such  a  character,  so 
different  from  the  present,  that  perhaps  it  could  not  have 
rained,  but  the  mists  perpetually  rising  and  descending;  (Gen. 
ii.  5)  were  possibly  the  uniform  and  only  processes.  To  the 
second  it  would  seem  a  reply  sufficient  tnat  Moses  did  not  pre- 
tend to  relate  all  that  was  created,  but  only  what  was  new  to 
each  driy.  Therefore  though  many  new  varieties  of  animals 
and  plants  came  into  existence  on  the  sixth  day,  he  mentioned, 
along  with  man,  only  those  that  as  genera,  and  not  simply  as 
species,  differed  firom  previous  creations. 

These  and  other  objections  of  a  scientific  origin  being  dis- 
posed of,  is  the  way  tnen  open,  so  far  as  the  principles  of  sa? 
cred  criticism  go,  for  some  interpretation  that  will  give  any 
other  than  the  popular  sense  to  the  word  day?  Will  the  laws 
of  language  admit  such  an  interpretation  ? 

To  Professor  Tayler  Lewis  belongs  the  credit  of  studying 
this  matter  from  a  purelj'^  scriptural  stand-point,  and  giving  it 
its  most  thorough  exegesis.  He  set  out  with  the  design  of 
learning,  not  from  the  strata  of  the  earth,  but  from  his  JlebreW 
Bible  and  Lexicon  what  the  Scriptures  have  to  say  about  the 
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creation.  His  views  are  embodied  in  the  volume  entitled, 
"  Six  Days  of  Creation."  However  critics  may  dispute  some 
of  his  less  important  positions,  it  is  difficult  to  disprove  his 
general  conclusions.  Most  clearly  he  seems  to  demonstrate  that, 
because  the  Hebrew  ny,  day,  is  (p.  6,).  1.  "  The  best  word  the 
Hebrew  or  any  other  ancient  tongue  could  furnish — any  other 
word  by  which  we  should  attempt  to  denote  period  or  cycle  be- 
ing resolvable  ultimately  into  the  same  idea  that  lies  at  the  root 
of  this  first  and  simplest  term  of  revolution :  2.  Because  of  its 
cvclical  or  periodical  character :  3.  Because  this  periodical 
cnaracter  is  marked  by  two  contrasted  states  which  could  not 
be  so  well  expressed  in  any  way  as  by  those  images  that  in 
all  the  early  tongues  enter  into  the  terms  for  "  morning  and 
evening  ;"  no  other  word  would  be  so  likely  to  be  used  to  de- 
note an  indefinite  period  if  an  indefinite  period  were  meant. 
Therefore,  so  far  as  the  word  day  is  concerned,  it  may  mean 
equally  the  determinate  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  an  en- 
tirely indeterminate  period  of  years.  Passing  on  from  this  he 
contends  with  great  ibrce  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  fanciful 
conjecture,  but  a  conclusion  to  which  the  very  account  itself 
forces  us.  For  **  by  representing  "  the  first  four  evenings  and 
the  first  three  days  ''as  ante-solar,  the  writer,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  science,  gives  us  a  clear  intimation  that  the 
days  of  which  he  is  speaking  are  not  the  common  diurnal  rev- 
olutions measured  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  is  certainly  not  the  common  day  in  its  more  essen- 
tial as  well  as  striking  characteristic  of  the  solar  division. 
^There  is,  therefore,  much  more  reason,  and  a  more  consistent 
license  in  the  less  essential  and  le^s  striking  characteristic  of  a 
twenty-four  hours'  duration  "  (pp.  6,  7).  Reasoning  upon  this 
and  upon  other  philological  grounds,  he  views  himself  forced 
to  the  conclusion,  not  as  a  geologist,  but  as  a  Hebrew  scholar, 
that  the  first  days  and  nights,  and,  indeed,  "  the  whole  narra- 
tion is  anomalous,  and  that  a  sufficient  intimation  is  given  that 
the  times  and  periods  are  to  be  interpreted  in  consistent  anal- 
ogy with  the  extraordinary  acts." 

Fortified  by  such  considerations  as  these,  the  most  cautious 
interpreter  need  not  fear  to  entertain  the  question,  which  has 
80  long  pressed  upon  many  conscientious  minds,  whether 
those  days  do  not,  must  not,  mean  something  more  than  what 
we  now  call  days  in  our  ordinary  speech.  Give  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  the  most  careful  and  rigid  exegesis,  and 
the  more  rigid  you  make  it  the  more  plainly  are  you  forced 
into  giving  to  the  word — which  is  itseli  indefinite — an  indefi- 
nite, perhaps  as  Augustine  would  have   it,  some  ineffable, 
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sense.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  give  it  a  literal  rendering, 
and  you  cnme  directly  upon  some  figurative,  or  at  least  some 
very  indefinite  sort  of  day. 

To  the  old  indefinite  or  figurative-day  view,  the  principal 
objection  seems  to  be  that  it  was  a  too  indefinite,  mean-any- 
thing,  kind  of  interpretation,  a  too  loose  handling  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  could  hardly  be  supported  by  the  rules  of  criticism. 
It  was  a  very  unwieldy  thing.  Yet  had  it  the  truth  in  it  some- 
where. To  bring  out  this  essential  principle  was  the  attempt, 
and  the  successful  attempt,  of  Prof.  Lewis  two  volumes,  "  Six 
Pays  of  Creation,"  and  "  The  Bible  and  Science,  or.  The  World- 
Problem  ;"  free  as  it  is  alike  from  the  old  scientific  objections 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  old  critical  on  the  other. 

We  are  not  sure  but  that  another  difficulty  may  be  experi- 
enced by  some  minds,  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  each  Mo- 
saic day  and  each  Mosaic  nighty  a  difficulty  which  would  seem 
to  be  best  met  by  resorting  to  the  last  method  of  interpreta- 
tion that  we  mention,  viz :  the  SymholiCy  though  we  (fo  not 
mean  to  imply  that  this  is  our  only  reason  for  preferring  the 
Symbolic. 

This  diflSculty  is  about  the  correspondence  between  the 
nights  and  days.  The  nights  are  mentioned  just  as  particu- 
larly as  the  days,  and  were  just  as  real.  And  it  is  somehow 
difficult  for  one  to  rid  himself  of  the  impression  that  as  each 
day  was  light,  so  each  night  was  darkness.  Or  waving  thii, 
was  there  not  some  correspondence  between  their  respective 
lengths?  If  it  be  said  that  each  new  appearance,  as  of  the  sky 
at  one  time,  the  sun  at  another,  etc.,  constituted  the  commec5- 
ment  of  a  new  day,  are  we  not  drawn  into  the  error  of  con- 
ceiving one  day  as  merging  into  another  day  without  the  in- 
tervening and  real  night?  If  it  be  said  that  each  great  chaos 
and  confusion  might  well  be  called  a  night,  just  as  theori^inal 
darkness  and  disorder  were,  the  objection  yet  remains  in  the  form 
of  a  most  important  scientific  question,  whether  in  each  of  these 
cases  there  was  a  simultaneous  and  universal  chaos?  whether  af- 
ter each  such  chaos  the  new  creation,  or  new  colonizing,  or  re- 
modification  of  the  globe  was  simultaneous  and  universal,  or 
so  to  any  very  great  extent?  If  so,  we  find  it  less  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  conceive  of  each  new  chaos  as  a  night,  and  each  new 
creation  or  appearance  as  a  day.  But  the  scientific  probabili- 
ties are  too  strong  against  it,  and  hence  our  difficulty. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  symbolic  theory  as  relieving  us  from 
this.  And  yet  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  necessary  con- 
flict between  it  and  the  other.  This,  unless  we  greatly  mis- 
conceive him,  is  intimated  by  Prof.  Lewis.    He,  indeed,  would 
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Doi  too  narrowly  define  thoee  strange  days,  bvt  would  lemre 
them  the  rather,  where  Aogustine  doen,  callii^  them  simplT 
ineffable  and  divine.  The  beanty  of  the  symbolic  theory-  m 
that  it  admits  all  the  literalness  of  the  acoount ;  it  accepts  all 
the  philolflgical  criticisms;  it  allows  all  the  great  periods 
with  their  indefiniteness  and  inefiableness  ;  only  to  Mo^cs^  ewe 
Oioee  day9  and  nighU  were  marked,  not  ofdv  by  the  great  perioaSe 
dioMgee  tn  Oe  camdiiiom  qf  the  earth,  but  cSeoJfy  the  oamimg  mmd 
departing  ef  the  vieUms.    Bet  of  this  again. 

It  is  a  pi^  that  this  has  been  titled  the  Symbolic  Picto- 
rial or  Scenic  would  have  expressed  more  clearly  and  leas  ob- 
jectionably what  it  is. 

At  some  time  or  another  Moses  wrote ;  actually  held  his  pen 
in  hand  and  wrote  as  he  was  inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost  - 
wrote  the  whole  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  was  not  to  write  merely  from  memory,  or  from  ob- 
servation, or  after  gathering  many  myths,  but  he* was  to  write 
under  an  inspiration.  He  is  to  write  a  revelation  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and,  as  he  is  not  to  be  a  mere  machine  the 
revelation  is  fin^t  to  be  made  to  him.  Let  one  take  the  time 
(Mid  conceive  if  there  can  be  a  more  natural  way  than  for  some 
picture  to  be  presented  before  his  mental  vision,  so  that  his 
own  mind  consciously  works  in  observing  and  describing,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  iDfallibly  directs  ? 

Naturally  we  ask.  How  did  others  write  ?  Daniel  "  had  a 
dream  (Dan.  vii.  1)  and  visions  of  bis  head  upon  his  bed  *  then 
he  wrote  the  dream,  and  told  the  sum  of  the  matters.^'  To 
Ezekiel  the  prophecy  came  through  a  vision  of  the  valley 
of  dry  bones  (Ezek.  xxxyii.  1-10).  To  Habakkuk  (ii.  2) 
the  Lord  said,  *'  write  the  vision,  and  make  it  plain  upon  ta- 
bles." In  almost  everv  case  the  prophets  received  the  divine 
communication  througli  visions.  The  writers  were  not  pecs, 
but  penmen  ;  not  only  wrote  but  consciously  described. 

To  these  examples  the  objection  may  be  made  that  they 
were  prophets,  and  Moses  was  not.  To  this  we  reply  that 
Moses  himself  once  had  a  vision  on  a  matter  not  relating  to 
prophecY.  It  was  when  on  the  mountain  God  showed  him  a  pat- 
tern of  the  tabernacle  and  instructed  him  bow  to  build  it.  Such 
a  vision  there  was  probably  to  David  also,  concerning  the 
temple.  With  such  instances  as  these,  in  which  God  revealed 
his  will  by  united  word  and  symbol,  we  come  back  to  Moses, 
writing  of  the  creation.  What  more  natarul,  and  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  God's  usual  methods  of  revealments  to  his  an- 
cient servants,  than  to  have  the  work  of  creation  pass  by  in 
▼iaions  corresponding  to  the  successive  great  epochs  ?    **  We 
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treat  the  hiatory  of  the  creation,"  says  Dr.  Kurtz, "  with  its  six 
days'  work,  as  a  connected  series  of  so  many  prophetic  visions. 
The  appearance  and  evanishing  of  each  snch  vision  seem  to 
the  seer  as  a  morning  and  an  evening.  Apparently  because 
these  were  presented  to  him  as  an  increase  or  diminuition  of 
light,  like  morning  and  evening  twilight."  Says  a  Scotch  re- 
viewer, quoted  by  Hugh  Miller,  "  Each  day  contains  the  de- 
scription of  what  he  beheld  in  a  single  vision,  and  when  it 
faded  it  was  twilight.  There  is  nothing  forced  in  supposing 
that,  after  the  vision  had  illumined  the  fancy  of  the  seer,  it  wag 
withdrawn  from  his  eyes,  in  the  same  way  that  the  landscape 
becomes  dim  at  the  approach  of  evening."  !£,  to  this,  objec- 
tion still  be  made,  that  Moses  was  not  a  prophet,  and  that  the 
events  he  was  describing  were  past  occurrences,  not  future, 
then  we  reply,  as  Bishop  Newton  in  his  work  on  prophecy 
well  argues,  **  Moses  on  more  than  one  occasion  was  a  prophet, 
(Deut.  xviii.  15,)  and  that  if  a  matter  be  unknown  by  science, 
or  history,  or  any  other  source  of  information,  and  must  be  re- 
revealed  to  us  by  God,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  past  may 
not  be  revealed  m  the  same  way,  by  the  same  manner  of  sym- 
bol or  picture,  as  the  future.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  an- 
cient seer,  standing  on  the  Mount  of  Vision,  might  not  have 
turned  his  horoscope  when  the  day  began  as  well  as  when 
the  day  ended,  down  the  ancient  years  as  well  as  others  had 
turned  theirs  towards  the  new.  Dr.  Kurtz  maintains — "  Since 
the  source  of  knowledge  for  both  kinds  of  history,  and  not  only 
the  source,  but  the  means  and  manner  of  coming  to  know,  is 
the  same,  viz.y  the  eye-witness  of  the  prophet's  mental  eye,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  historical  representation  which  he  who  thus  comes 
to  know  projects  (or  portrays)  in  virtue  of  this  eye-witnessing  of 
his,  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  reality  in  both  cases  we 
speak  of,  and  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws  cf  exposUion.  We 
thus  get  this  very  important  rule  of  interpretation,  viz,y  that  the 
representation  or  pre-human  events,  which  rest  upon  revelation, 
are  to  be  handled  (looked  at)  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and 
expounded  by  the  same  laws,  as  the  prophecies  and  representa-  ^ 
tions  of  future  times  and  events,  whioh  also  rest  upon  revela- 
tion. This  then,"  he  concUides,  **  is  the  only  proper  point  of 
view  for  scientific  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  creation." 
This  is  the  symbolic  (more  properly  pictorial,  or  scenic)  in- 
terpretation. It  is  not  a  new  one.  How  far  it  goes  back  we 
do  not  know.  Dr.  Knapp,  in  his  theology,  written  in  1785, 
mentions  it  as  a  ver^  common  view  then,  and  as  if  he  had  no 
question  himself  of  its  being  the  correct  one.  He  and  Kurts, 
and  other  German  authors,  Hugh  Miller,  Barrows,  Bush  and 
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others  have  adopted  it.  Prof.  Barrows,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sor 
era,  (1857)  has  given  a  very  able  argument  in  its  favor: 
thoagh,  for  its  most  magnificent  development,  one  must  road 
Hugh  Miller's  two  chapters  on  The  Mosaic  Vision  of  the  Crea- 
tion, and  The  Two  Records,  Mosaic  and  Geological,  in  "The 
Testimony  of  the  Rocks."  No  wonder  that  its  amazing  sublim- 
ities of  thought  cost  that  extraordinary  genius  his  brain  and  his 
life.  We  add  also  the  name  of  Professor  Hitchcock,  a  name  sy- 
nonymous to  those  who  knew  him,  with  thorough  scholarship, 
profound  thinking,  and  unaffected  piety.  Previouslv  inclining  to 
the  Chalmerian  view,  he  adopted  in  later  years  the  Symbolic, 
with  some  slight  alterations,  and  in  the  concluding  (a  new) 
chapter  of  the  last  edition  of  "  The  Religion  of  Geology," 
argued  it  with  great  candor  and  ability. 

This  view  greatly  commends  itself  to  every  thoughtful  mind. 

First,  by  its  strict  compatibility  with  the  great  laws  of  bibli- 
cal interpretation.  Secondly,  by  its  allowing  us  to  contem- 
plate those  days  as  really  marvelous,  divine  days,  and  to  view 
the  Creator  as  working  not  with  the  haste  of  one  who  by  the 
end  of  a  literal  week  must  have  his  work  done,  but  as  working 
with  the  infinite  comparison  of  the  order  of  one  who  has  eternity 
for  the  accomplishing  of  his  grand  purposes,  and  in  accordance 
with  those  majestic  and  wise  laws  that  now  prevail,  so  far  as 
we  know,  throughout  the  entire  universe. 

Another  fact,  which  greatly  corroborates  this  symbolic 
view,  is  the  plain  correspondence  that  exists  between  the 
events  of  those  six  days,  and  the  successive  periods  recorded 
in  the  volume  of  the  rocky  strata.  Geologists  were  quick  to 
notice  this  most  striking  correspondence.  So  beautiful  it  was, 
and  so  corroborative  of  the  scriptural  account,  that  the  Chris- 
ti>m  geologist  could  hardly  fail  to  adopt  it  with  enthusiasm. 
We  can  only  glance  at  its  outlines. 

No  one  can  compare  the  Geological  history  with  the  Mosaic 
without  noticing  that  in  both  of  them  there  are  the  same  or- 
der and  progression  of  events. 
*  In  the  first  place  "the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  We  recognize  in 
this  a  description  of  what  the  earth  must  have  been  when  first 
cooled  down  from  its  fused  condition.  It  was  a  scene  of 
darkness  and  disorder.  Hot  vapors  still  rose  from  numerous 
volcanoes.  The  crust  that  had  formed  upon  the  molten  globe 
was  not  yet  tempered  to  its  present  coolness,  and  clouds  of 
mist  and  sulphurous  vapors  shut  off  the  light  of  sun  and  moon 
and  star.  It  was  aptly  called  night.  At  length  some  of  the 
vapors  began  to  condense,  a  little  light  began  to  glimmer 
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through  the  dark,  lowering  clouds,  and  the  description  of  that 
day  is,  '^  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light."  The  vision  passes  by,  and  '*  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing were  the  first  day."  Ages  pass  on.  Another  vision  opens 
to  the  inspired  seer.  By  this  time  the  earth  has  radiated 
much  of  its  heat.  The  watery  vapors  that  before  had  steamed 
up  from  its  hot  surface  begin  to  descend.  Oceans  and  seas  be* 
gin  to  form  below,  yet  many  clouds  remain  suspended  in  the 
serial  expanse.  This  is  called  the  second  day,  and  of  it  the  re* 
cord  is  tnat  "  God  divided  the  waters  which  were  under  the 
firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament.^ 
Again  the  vision  closes — again  opens,  and  long  ages  have  gone 
by.  The  earth  is  less  rocked  by  internal  throes.  l*he  seas 
have  become  more  settled  in  their  beds.  The  light  is  growing 
more  distinct,  and  though  reptiles  and  fishes  already  com- 
menced perhaps  to  populate  the  seas,  yet  they  are  of  a  low 
organism,  and  througn  the  yet  glimmering  and  partial  light  the 
pr  1  ncipal  matters  that  strike  the  eye  of  the  oeholaer  are  the  emer- 
gence of  the  dry  land  from  the  midst  of  the  seas,  covered  by  a 
rank  vegetation  that  geologists  now  tell  us  grew  in  the  old  car^ 
boniferous  period.  And  this  is  the  third  day,  wherein,  as  Moses 
tells  U8,  the  sea  was  divided  from  the  land,  and  herbs,  and  trees, 
commenced  to  cover  the  continents.  And  well  fitted  for  that  an- 
cient period  were  those  hardy  trees.  They  needed  more  than 
any  plants  now  growing  carbon  and  other  gases  from  the  air. 
Those  then  at  length  absorbed,  and  now — ^the  air  no  longer 
filled  with  smoke  and  heavy  mist — the  sun  shines  out  full  and 
clear,  and  the  moon  emerges  from  her  obscurity,  and  the  stars 
before  unnoticed  brighten  up  the  expanse  of  night.  It  is 
Moses'  fourth  day  with  "  the  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heavens,"  "  to  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons  and  for  days  and 
years,"  and  "to  give  light  upon  the  earth."  And  now  the 
world  is  better  fitted  for  a  living  population.  E*)ormous  rep- 
tiles swim  the  waters,  and  birds  of  strange  build  and  habits 
stalk  along  the  marshes.  This  he,  of  the  divine  visions,  de- 
scribes as  another  day,  in  which  the  waters  swarmed  with 
''great  whales"  and  creeping  monsters,  and  the  air  with 
"  winged  fowl,"  the  Oolitic  and  Chalk  periods  of  geology,  noted 
above  all  others  for  monsters  of  air  and  sea.  But  still  the 
earth  was  too  rough,  the  temperature  too  torrid,  the  vegeta- 
tion too  coarse,  to  sustain  a  well  developed  race  of  beings.  So 
in  patience  they  all  wait,  until  at  length  better  prairies  and 
woods,  better  temperatures  and  vegetations  come,  and  the  hor- 
rible monsters  of  the  previous  age  give  way  to  orders  of  a 
finer  organism — by  geologists  described  as  the  Mammals  of 
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the  Tertiary  period,  by  Moses  as  cattle  and  beasts  of  the  sixth 
day — ^the  very  same  I  And  here  we  come  upon  a  new  coinci- 
dence, quite  different  from  the  others,  and  therefore  the  more 
remarkable.  Oeolog^nts  tell  ns  that  this  Tertiary  period,  in 
which  those  Mammals  lived,  was  a  very  lon^^  one,  and  that  the 
Alluvial  period,  called  the  Historic  sometimes,  because  onlv 
in  it  human  remains  are  found,  is,  at  the  dose  of  this  period, 
and  only  a  very  small  part  of  it.  We  find  the  corresponding 
statement  in  (Genesis.  Previously  to  this  Qod  had  pronounced 
everything  good  only  at  the  close  of  each  day.  Here  he  does 
it  before  the  day  is  finished.  After  the  creation  of  beast  and 
cattle  and  creeping  thine  (v.  25),  he  ''saw  that  it  was  ^rood." 
Then  after  this  remarkable  break  he  creates  man,  and  for  the 
second  time  in  the  same  day  declares  his  approval  of  his  work. 
It  may  have  been,  indeed,  partly  to  denote  that  man  was  a 
different  sort  of  being  from  all  the  rest,  and  far  above  them, 
and  it  was  meet  he  should  be  approved  and  blessed  in  distinc- 
tion from  all  of  them  ;  but  we  can  not  but  regard  it  also  as 
growing  oat  of  the  historical  fact,  recorded  in  Scripture  and 
m  the  rocks,  that  the  most  of  the  present  animal  creation  were 
brought  into  being  long  ago,  but  man  more  recently,  and  as 
the  end  of  the  great  series. 

Thus  from  the  outset  of  creation  up  to  its  culminating  point 
does  the  history  which  the  inspired  penman  wrote  as  he  be- 
held in  divinely  given  vision,  correspond  in  an  exquisite  har- 
mony with  that  which  the  geologist  uninspired,  now  writes 
out  from  natural  vision  of  the  original  records  themselves,  rec- 
ords safely  kept,  and  now  untombed  from  the  ruins  of  this 
ancient  world.  The  Scriptures  confirm  geology,  and  geology 
confirms  the  Scriptures. 

Yet  have  we  only  gone  over  six  of  those  days.  What  of 
the  seventh  ?  It  was  George  W.  Paber,  an  English  theolo- 
gian, who  in  1801  published  his  "  HoraB  Mosaic®,"  who  was 
much  struck  with  the  fact  that,  while  of  every  other  day  it  is 
invariably  said,  "  The  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
day,"  **  second  day,"  etc.,  no  such  termination  was  announced 
of  the  seventh.  He  inquired  what  this  meant.  The  day  for 
which  all  other  days  were  made,  why  was  no  notice  taken  of 
its  ending?  Thinking  over  it  long  he  came  upon  the  happy 
thought  that  perhaps  it  was  not  ended  yet!  It  might  be  con- 
tinuing still !  Prom  this  he  reasoned  backward  and  by  an  in- 
ductive process  which  no  logic  can  dispute,  concluded  that  if 
the  seventh  day  was  a  long  one  the  others  must  have  been  also. 
Yet  was  not  he  the  first  to  make  this  discovery  ?  Only  if  we  do 
not  mistake  he  was  the  one  to  give  it  a  greater  prominence 
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in  the  more  modern  di8cu83ion8.  The  old  thinkers  of  Ger* 
many,  and  the  vet  older  ones  among  the  Latin  Fathers,  ofte* 
queried  about  tnis  omission  of  an  ending  to  the  Sabbath,  and 
were  in  no  little  trouble  in  conceiving  the  others  as  natural 
day?,  while  this  was  so  indefinite  and  strange.  (See  "  Six  Daya 
of  Creation/*  Ch.  21.)  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  m 
favor  of  the  symbolic  interpretation,  and  must  commend  itself 
with  much  force  even  to  those  who  have  no  svmpathy  with 
geology.  The  great  seventh  dav  is  not  endea  yet.  It  still 
goes  on — the  Sabbath,  as  Hugh  Miller  beautifully  conceived, 
on  which  Grod  ceases  from  his  creative  work  to  do  the  Sabbath 
work  of  redeeming  a  sinning,  ruined  world.  And  by  and  by 
this  day  shall  be  ended  like  the  rest.  At  the  final  consummar 
tion  God  shall  look  back  upon  the  glorious  work  of  this  sacred 
Sabbath  day,  and  not  one  seer  alone,  but  the  whole  world  will 
have  the  vision  pass  before  them  then,  and  ere  time  closes 
and  the  book  is  sealed,  each  redeemed  soul  shall  see  his  book 
and  hear  his  announcement  of  approval,  and  in  the  book  shall 
put  the  record,  God  saw  that  ii  teas  good. 

We  need  not  say  how  much  we  love  this  view — ^its  poetry 
and  its  truthfulness.  We  need  not  say  bow  glad  we  are  to 
escape  from  a  narrow  construction  of  the  sacred  record  which 
would  make  us  adopt  those  outrageous  ideas  about  organic 
remains  and  aqueous  deposits  that  so  scout  at  every  principW' 
of  logic  and  taunt  our  human  faith  ;  how  glad  we  are  to  be  re- 
lieved from  that  theory,  which,  as  the  author  of  the  "Testt* 
roony  of  the  Rocks''  truthfully  says,  *'  huddles  the  whole  crea* 
tion  into  a  few  literal  days,  and  converts  the  incalculably  an- 
cient universe  into  a  hastily  run  up  erection  of  yesterday  ;'' 
how  glad  we  are  that  this  comes  at  no  expense  of  a  true  un« 
dertytanding  of  the  Word  of  God,  but  in  the  method  of  it» 
moat  literal  and  exact  interpretation  ;  how  glad  we  are  that 
thus  is  opened  up  to  us  an  opportunity  of  going  back  into 
those  ancient  ages,  and  studying  among  their  mysteries  the* 
marvelous  works  and  designs  of  Bira  whose  ^  goings  forth 
have  been  from  of  old,  even  from  the  davs  of  eternity  1" 

IV.  What,  now,  will  Christianity  lose  byrejecthig  and  gain/ 
by  accepting  this  interpretation? 

Rejecting  it,  it  may  lose  its  reputation  for  fairness  and  can^ 
dor«  We  know  how  tenaciously  a  few  educated  minds  sttU 
hoM  to  what  they  call  the  literal  theory.  We  know  how 
widespread  among  the  generality  of  people  has  been  that  opin^ 
ion.  and  bow  unwise  it  would  be  to  snock  the  simple  faith, 
of  God's  children  by  needlessly  adopting  and  paraaing  new 
interpretations  of  the  divine  worcL    Bat  we  know^  alsoi  tha4) 
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there  U  dznfrer  oo  the  other  nde.  Let  men  once  see  that  fmr 
feligionii  teachem  are  trimainLr  the  Scriptared  to  make  tbe« 
match  old  prejcidicei«  that  ihev  are  k^^piog  iiewr  amd  oorrect 
ioterpretatioDai  in  the  bdck-gronnd  that  they  ntny  not  arovM 
their  fearii ;  and  instantly  siupicion  is  awake,  their  credit  and 
inflnence  are  ^one,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  cre^Jit  and  inflo- 
ence  of  Cbnstianitj  it^lfl  A  few  years  since,  stragigling 
amon^  the  ciifis  that  form  a  part  of  the  Mas8acha:^tts  coasts 
we  foond  some  small  mnscles  adherii^  to  the  wave-wa:»hed 
rocks,  and  endeavored  to  poll  them  off.  Bat  they  had  grown 
lEast  and  i»o  wonid  not  let  go  their  hold.  Of  course  in  onr  at- 
tempt to  poll  them  loose,  their  tender  shells  were  broken  and 
their  lives  destroyed.  Then  thoi^t  we  with  ourselves.  Ah, 
poor  muscles !  if  ye  hail  not  holden  so  tightly  ye  woold  not 
neen  so  crashed  and  killed !  And  so  we  sometimes  think  of 
the  charch  of  Christ.  If  by  and  by  it  shall  have  to  rriax  its 
hold  on  certain  time-honored  interpretations,  better  that  we 
relax  onr  bold  at  once,  than  imperil  oar  faith  and  oar  very  life 
by  the  terrible  wrench  .with  which  we  shall  be  broken  off  at 
laatl 

Adopting  this  theory  we  gain  a  most  impressive  confirma- 
tion of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  At  the  time  the  Pente- 
tencii  was  composed,  how  liable  the  wisest  nninspired  writer 
would  have  been,  if  venturesome  enough  to  treat  upon  the 
creation  at  all,  to  introduce  some  statement  that  would  after- 
ward have  been  found  impossible  and  absurd  I  How  simply 
impossible  to  have  put  the  various  stages  of  the  creative 
series  in  their  proper  order !  Yet  there  was  written  among  a 
people  more  nomadic  than  settled  in  their  land,  with  no  pre- 
tension whatever  to  learning,  and  with  no  literature  of  their 
own,  tliis  remarkable  portion  of  this  mont  remarkable  of  books, 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  infidel  criticisms  from  that  day 
until  now,  and  having  outlived  these  is  now  confronted  by  sci- 
ence, and  asked  what  it  can  tell  about  the  creation  of  the 
earth  ;  and  without  pretending  to  be  specially  a  treatise  upon 
science,  it  tells  the  story  as  the  earth  tells  it  itself — all  the 
various  principal  acts  in  their  natural  saccession !  Christians 
greatly  trembled  once  and  infidels  exulted  at  the  interroga- 
tions of  this  science  ;  but  now  the  infidel  shrinks  back  in  con- 
fusion and  the  Christian's  turn  has  come  for  an  honest  pride 
in  the  old  Book  that  has  gone  through  so  many  wars,  and  he 
exults  HS  he  sees  that  the  Bible  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
written  on  parchments  and  papers,  and  the  Bible  which  the 
everlasting  Word,  the  Son  of  God,  has  written  on  tables  of 
stone  do  not  disagree,  but  confirm  each  other. 
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By  accepting  this  interpretation  Christianity  also  gains  a 
striking  assurance  that  two  great  facts  which  the  Scriptures 
record  are  by  no  means  improbable. 

One  has  already  taken  place — the  Noachian  deluge.  Of  it 
geology  gives  indeed  no  direct  evidence.  It  asserts  that  the 
remains  now  found  in  the  rocks  are  no  certain  vestiges  of  such 
a  flood ;  and  many  have  tliereupon  concluded  that  it  denies 
the  fact.  So  late  as  1838  an  English  author  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  write  a  book  of  1150  pages  j  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Deluge. 
Vindicating  the  Scriptural  Account  from  the  Doubts  which 
have  been  cast  upon  it  by  Geological  Speculations ;"  and  with 
heroic  purpose  he  ransacked  all  the  lore  of  ancient  languages, 
and  the  treatises  of  all  nations,  to  prove,  what  geology  never 
disputed,  that  there  had  been  a  Jduge.  Had  he  consulted . 
this  science,  he  would  have  learned  from  it  that  such  submer- 
sions of  continents  were  no  unfrequent  thing  in  ancient  times, 
and  there  is  no  improbability  that  there  was  one  four  thou- 
sand years  ago.  If  infidelity  scoffs  at  the  Noachian  flood  as 
an  absurd  thin^  and  a  myth,  geology  comes  at  once  to  the  res- 
cue of  inspiration,  and  says  there  have  been  many  such. 

The  other  fact  to  which  we  have  referred  is  yet  to  take 
place — the  final  conflagration  of  this  world.  The  Christian 
may  sometimes  doubt  it,  and  the  novice  iiji  science,  pointing 
to  the  already  oxidized  earth,  may  say  such  a  burning  is  im- 
possible, and  that  Peter  (2  Pet.  iii.  7,  10,  11,  12)  absurdly  mis- 
conceived ;  but  geology  pierces  the  earth's  crust  and  shows  to 
the  disputants  the  fiery  globe  within  where  now  imprisoned 
heat  and  gases  at  God's  bidding  may  burst  the  earth  in  twain, 
if  need  be,  and  let  the  solid  crust  again  roll  and  be  molten  in 
that  fiery  sea  I 

Again.  It  has  been  a  favorite  theory  with  some  that  man  is 
descended  from  the  ape,  and  so  is  kith  and  kin  to  every  beast, 
and  bird,  and  reptile.  Would  you  combat  that  tremendous 
heresy  ?  Appeal  to  comparative  anatomy  and  you  may  show 
with  considerable  clearness  that  no  species  ever  runs  into 
another.  But  the  infidel  anatomist  says,  "  Yes,  but  give  n% 
time,  you  draw  your  inference  from  the  experience  of  only  a 
few  thousand  years.  Butgive  to  nature  time  enough,  and  see  how 
she  will  develop  race  from  race."    Here  you  have  the  infidel 

i'ust  where  you  want  him.  Geology  gives  you  leave  to  tell 
lim,  "  Sir,  all  the  years  it  took  to  build  this  world  you  have 
for  your  experiment !"  Go  with  him  to  the  record  of  those 
distant  years.  Have  no  fear  as  to  their  result.  You  need 
not  fear  what  the  author  of  "The  Vestiges"  may  say — whom 
Hugh  Miller  calls  a  ''smatterer,"  and  Agassiz  the  same.     Go 
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with  Agassiz,  and  almost  every  geologist  worthy  of  the  name, 
to  the  truthful  strata  of  the  earth.  Lead  the  infidel  through 
all  the  series  from  the  perfectly  azoic  to  the  human,  and 
show  him  there,  as  you  conclusively  can,  that  during  all  those 
ages  and  among  all  those  millions  of  species,  no  instance  has 
yet  been  found  of  one  species  growmg  out  from  another. 
Thus  demonstrate  the  entire  humcmity  of  man  t 

Would  you  meet  Hume's  argument  a^inst  a  miracle  by  a 
veritable  miracle  itself?  Then  take  him  down  again  among 
the  rocky  quarries.  Show  him,  as  ^ou  can  show  him,  that 
every  race  that  ever  lived  was  a  miracle,  because  in  many 
cases  you  can  put  your  finder  on  the  time  when  a  race,  not 
existent  before,  at  length  sprang  into  existence,  and  must  have 
been  created.  / 

Would  you  meet  with  overwhelming  arguments,  another 
who  denies  a  Providence  ?  or  strengthen  your  oMrn  heart  which, 
amid  the  discordance  of  events  is  sometimes  agonized  with 
doubts  ?  See  how  by  the  trees  of  ancient  growth  QtoA  puri- 
fied the  air  of  poisonous  vapors  and  reduced  the  (not  chemical 
compound,  but  mechanical)  mixture  of  ^ases  that  compose  the 
atmosphere  to  such  a  proportion  as  is  just  adaptea  to  our 
breathing.  See,  too,  how  ages  ago  he  bade  the  insects  of  the 
ocean  build  up  from  its  bottom  groves  of  coral,  through  which 
the  currents  of  the  ocean  sweep  all  its  waters  in  ebb  and  re- 
turning tide,  to  cleant^e  them  from  impurities  that  might  be 
noxious  to  marine  life.  See  also,  how  long  ago,  when  igno- 
rance might  have  perplexed  itself  why  God  should  make  to 
grow  the  useless  ferns  and  vast  forests  of  the  carboniferous 
period,  he  was  storing  their  remains  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
so  they  might  afterward  furnish  warmth,  and  heat-power  to 
man.  Or,  let  one  transplant  himself  among  the  convulsions  of 
the  earth  which  anciently  took  place,  and  seemed  so  needless 
and  80  cruel,  and  coming  back  to  this  one  day  he  shall  learn 
that  the  divine  World-Builder  then  broke  up  the  strata,  and 
pitched  them  confusedly  against  each  other,  m  order  that  each 
of  them  with  its  various  stores  of  lime,  of  coal,  of  ^old,  and 
iron,  might  project  itself  to  the  view  of  man  and  within  his 
easy  reach.  Thus  study  the  ancient  fore^^jasting  love,  and  the 
present  providence  of  God. 

Would  you  gain  some  overawing  impression  of  etemitv? 
Go,  stand  by  the  deep  gorse  into  which  Niagara  tumbles  the 
waters  of  the  lakes.  Think  how  age  after  age,  slowly  wear* 
ing  ofi*  the  rock,  that  river  has  worn  its  way  from  Lake  Onta- 
rio to  the  place  where  now  it  pours  its  tumultuous  flood. 
Calculate  how  long  it  must  have  taken  to  carve  through  that 
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solid  masonry  those  long  seven  miles.  And  then  think  that 
even  before  that  wearing  process  commenced,  and  even  when 
that  rock  was  new,  the  world  was  old  1  The  great  American 
astronomer  who,  to  his  just  fame  as  a  student  of  the  stars  has 
added  even  the  nobler  of  a  Christian  patriot  and  soldier, 
once  compared  the  stars  to  ''  pendulums  that  beat  in  space 
the  seconds  of  eternity."  Geology  takes  up  the  inspiring 
thought  and  says,  Aye  1  these  are  the  pendulums  that  in  their 
lon^  perturbations  beat  the  slow  seconds  of  those  days  in 
which  God  made  the  world  I 

Would  you  illustrate  the  Divine  patience  ?  His  steady 
adherence  to  some  one  great  plan  ?  x  ou  can  not  do  it  any- 
where so  well  as  he  hath  done  it  in  this  great  world-work. 
During  all  those  ages  whose  length  impresses  one  like  eternity 
itself,  he  had  the  one  final  idea  m  view,  and  the  laws  that  now 
work  wrought  regularly  and  invariably  then  to  bring  about 
his  purpose.  He  hurried  not.  Eternity  was  his.  A  thou- 
sand years  to  him  were  as  a  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand 
years. 

God  worketh  slowly,  and  a  thousand  years 
He  takes  to  lay  his  hands  off!  Layer  on  layer 
He  made  Earth — formed  it  and  £uhioned  it 
Into  the  great,  bright,  oseiiil  thing  it  is. 

Veined  it  with  gold  and  dnsted  it  with  gems^ 

Lined  it  with  fire,  and  round  its  heart-fire  bowed 

Bock-ribs  unbreakable ; — uitil  at  la»t 

Earth  took  her  shining  station  as  a  star 

In  hearen^  dark  hall,  high  np  the  crowd  of  worlds.* 

Finally,  would  you  teach  man  his  greatness,  and  his  sin  7 
The  cross  of  Christ  comes  indeed  first.  There  may  the  sinner 
get  such  impressions  of  his  equal  worthlessness  and  worth  as 
nowhere  else.  But  after  Christ's  work  in  redemption  comes 
his  great  work  in  nature.  Tell  man  how  fire  and  earthquake, 
and  river  and  sea,  and  glacier  and  coral  spent  ages  that  pass 
beyond  our  powers  of  conception,  in  fitting  up  this  earth  for 
his  abode.  Tell  him  how  the  planet  wroujgnt  on  in  its  ancient 
toil,  casting  up  its  mountains  and  hewing  out  its  valleys. 
Tell  him  how  his  Creator  would  not  put  him  here,  until  the 
world  was  completed  and  adapted  to  his  use.  Thus  show  him 
what  Ood  thought  of  him,  and  when  he  sins  remind  him  how 
much  less  value  he  puts  upon  himself  than  does  the  great  Jeho- 
vah. Thus  show  him  how  he  sins  not  simplv  against  the  present 
goodness  of  God,  but  against  a  love  that  thought  of  him  and  a 

*  Aksmder  Smith. 
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wisdom  that  planned  and  wrought  for  him,  and  a  divine  be*- 
nignity  that  waited  for  him  through  ages  without  number. 

Thus  as  Elijah  stood  in  the  cave  of  Horeb,  do  we  stand 
amoD^  the  rocky  strata  of  the  earth  and  we  hear  the  echoes 
of  ancientthunderings,  and  we  see  the  vestiges  of  ancient  fires, 
and  now  there  comes  to  us  a  still  small  voice,  not  as  with  the 

rophet  to  rebuke  our  pride,  but  the  rather  to  confirm  our 

aith. 

Here  we  see  the  works  of  Ood  confirming  his  sacred  word, 
and  his  word  in  tarn  commending  the  study  of  his  works. 
We  find  another  witness  to  the  flood,  and  another  confirma- 
tion of  Peters'  prophecy  of  the  final  conflagration.  We  hear 
science  distinctly  proclaiming  man  to  be  above  the  brute. 
We  see  how  miracles  were  possible  in  Jesus'  time  because 
miracles  toere  in  ancient  times.  We  see  that  from  the  begin- 
ning on  till  now  the  world  has  been  watched  over  by  the  fore- 
casting providence  of  Ood.  We  get  one  of  the  profoundest 
conceptions  of  time,  of  eternity,  and  of  the  divine  patience, 
and  a  new  illustration  of  the  dignity  and  sin  of  man.  There 
is  scarcely  a  Christian  doctrine  which  this  most  imperial  of 
the  sciences  does  not  confirm,  scarcely  a  Christian  conception 
which  it  does  not  illustrate,  no  Christiiin  emotion  or  grace, 
whether  of  faith,  or  hope, or  charity,  which  its  marvelous  teach- 
ings have  not  a  tendency  to  exalt  and  refine. 


abt.  vu,— criticisms  on  books. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Critical  and  Chraimmatical  Commentary  on  St,  Pauts  Epistles  to  the 
PhilippiaiiSy  Cohssians^  and  to  Philemon,  with  a  Revised  Translation,  B7 
Rt.  Kov.  Cha8.  J.  Elugott,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloacester  and  BriBtol. 
Andover  :  W.  F.  Drapor,  1865.  pp.  278.  We  have  repeatedly  spoken 
of  the  great  thoroughness  and  value  of  Bishop  Ellicott's  exegetical  labors. 
His  commentaries  are  among  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  helps  a  stu- 
dent can  have.  Thorough  criticism  of  the  text,  concise  interpretation, 
and  a  judicial  fairness  characterize  his  works.  The  .Jhhiopic,  Coptic 
and  other  ancient  versions  have  been  carefully  compared.  The  general 
result  of  his  laWrs  is  to  confirm  and  reinstate,  on  the  '^hole,  the  old  tra- 
dition of  the  church  as  to  faith  and  doctrine  :  **  the  deductions  of  rigor- 
bus  scholarship  and  of  Catholic  truth  stand  ever  in  the  truest  union."  An 
enlargement  of  the  epistles  with  a  discussion  of  objections,  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  these  commentaries. 

•  The  Bible  Hand :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  tut  Holy  Scriptures,    By 
Joseph  Avoub,  D.  D.    Revised  Edition,  with  Illustrations.    Philadelphia : 
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J.  8.  Claxton,  1865.  pp.  727.  Among  the  popular  Introdnctions  to  thef 
Bible,  this  work  of  Dr.  Angns  has  already  won  an  honorable  place.  Thd 
first  part  contains  an  able  vindication  of  the  authenticity  and  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  also  expounds  the  principles  of  its  interpretation, 
and  gives  rules  for  the  study  of  it.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  each  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  It  is 
a  very  useful  work,  and  can  profitably  be  used  by  all  classes  of  readers 
and  students  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Expository  Thoughts  on  the  Gospels,  With  the  Text  Compiete.  St,  John. 
Vol.  I.  By  Rev.  J.  C,  Rylb,  D.  D.  New  York  :  Carters,  1866.  p.  422. 
Dr.  Ryle  is  an  **  Evan^lical"  commentator  of  the  church  of  England. 
He  has  already  publinhed  four  volumes  on  the  first  three  gospels.  The 
present  work  has  more  strictly  the  character  of  a  commentary,  and  is  a 
more  valuable  and  elaborate  work  than  either  of  its  predecessors.  It  is 
wrought  out  on  the  basis  of  the  plenary  view  of  inspiration,  and  is  clear 
in  its  exposure  of  neological  errors.  The  style  is  forcible,  pungent  and 
practical. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Second  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  By  Johx  T. 
Dkmarest,  D.  D.  New  York  :  A.  Lloyd,  1865.  A  new  issue  of  a  work 
published  in  1862,  which  shows  marks  of  careful  and  conscientious  in- 
vestigation. It  is  a  full  and  lucid  commentary  on  an  important  and  dif- 
ficult book  of  the  New  Testament. 

A  Popular  Appeal  in  favor  of  a  New  Version  of  the  Scripture.  Part  Sec- 
ond :  the  Priesthood  of  Christ.  By  James  Johnstons.  London  :  Nisbet 
.&  Co.,  1865.  This  pamphlet  attempts  tu  show  the  need  of  a  new  version 
by  a  critical  examination  of  several  passages,  in  which  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  is  brought  to  light :  as  e.  g.  1  Pet.  iii.  18-21 ;  Isaiah  liii.  9,  lii. 
15  ;  Rom.  i.  4;  Mattii.  xxviii.  9,  10;  xxiii.  10,  11,  etc.  The  author's 
criticisms  are  interesting,  and  show  marks  of  study,  and  a  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Christianity  and  Statesmanship ^  with  Kindred  Topics,  By  William  Haoub, 
D.  D.,  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoba.  This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  a  most  valuable  work.  Dr.  Hague  is  a  clear  and  vigorous  writer,  and 
he  discusses  in  this  volume  some  of  the  great  questions  of  the  age  in  a 
fresh  and  interesting  manner.  Several  of  the  articles  which  compose  the 
work  were  published  in  separate  forms  and  awakened  a  good  deal  of 
interest  and  discussion  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  particularly  ths 
one  entitled,  ''Christianity  and  Slavery,"  being  a  Review  of  Rev.  Doctors 
Fuller  and  Way  land  on  Domestic  Slavery. 

Voices  of  the  Soul  Answered  in  Ood,  By  Rev.  John  Reid,  New  York  : 
Carter  &  Brothers,  1865.  12  mo.  pp.  374.  This  is  a  work  of  remarka- 
ble originality  and  power.  It  is  evidently  the  fruit  of  mature  reflection 
and  profound  conviction.  The  author  discusses  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  in  a  way  to  rivet  the  reader's  attention,  and  that  can  scarce- 
ly  fail  to  convince  his  iudgment  and  impress  his  moral  feelings.  We 
know  not  where  to  find  ms>xe  considerate  and  forcibte  thinkuig  on  the 
great  themes  of  evangelical  religion  in  the  same  space  than  we  have  in 
this  treatise. 

How  to  he  Saved;  or,  The  Sinner  Directed  to  the  Saviour,  By  J.  H.  B. 
St.  Louis:  J.  W.  Mclntyre.  24  mo.  pp.  126.  Paper  covers,  20  cents; 
cloth,  50.  Forty  thousand  copies- of  this  little  work  have  already  been 
sold.    It  is  an  admirable  book ;  clear  and  sound  in  its  teachings,  earn* 
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Mt  and  forcible  in  its  appeals.  The  pastor,  the  Sunday-school  teacher, 
the  working  Christian,  will  find  it  a  valuable  aid  in  their  efforts  to  win 
souls  to  Christ. 


PHILOSOPHY, 

The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  indxutivdy  investigated.  By  Rev.  Jajrs  Mc- 
CosH,  LL.  D.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  New  York :  Carter  k  Broth- 
ers, 1866.  pp.  448.  With  an  introductory  commendation  by  t^ofessor 
Shedd,  who  says  of  it,  very  truly,  that,  '*  after  deducting  whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  readers,  there  still  remains 
a  large  and  solid  amount  of  philosophical  reflection  in  this  volume  which 
will  commend  itself  to  the  dispassionate  reason  of  all." 

This  is  an  improved  edition  of  a  work,  which  is  already  well  known, 
and  which  contributes,  in  fact,  the  chief  contribution  of  the  author  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.  Dr.  McCosh's  position  is  an  intermediate  one  be- 
between  German  idealism,  and  English  and  French  materialism ;  and  he 
shows  skill,  sobriety  and  candor,  as  well  as  a  high  degree  of  philosoph- 
ical ability,  in  maintaining  this  intermediate  position.  While  he  is  too 
diffuse  and  repetitious  to  be  classed  among  the  masters  of  metaphysical 
science,  he  yet  maintains  a  hieh  rank  among  those  of  the  second  grade ; 
and  his  work  can  be  profitably  used  as  a  wise  and  safe  guide  into  the 
vexed  questions  of  modem  metaphysics.  His  arrangement  of  the  Intui- 
tioris  into  Primitive  Cognitions,  Primitive  Beliefs,  and  Primitive  Judg- 
ments, is  hardly  made  out  with  clearness,  and  leads  to  the  necessity  of 
frequent  and  needless  repetitions.  A  more  definite  view  of  the  nature 
of  Induction  would  have  led  him  to  avoid  the  phrase  '*  inductively  in- 
vestigated "  in  the  title  of  his  book.  An  investigation  of  the  ultimate 
ideas  of  the  mind  is  not  properly  termed  an  induction.  His  criticisms 
upon  divergent  opinions  are  clear  and  fair.  The  whole  work  is  worthy 
of  thoughtful  study. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Natural  History,  A  Manual  of  Zoology  for  Schools,  Colleges  and  the 
General  Reader.  By  Sakbosn  Tknnet,  A.  M.  Illustrated  with  over  Five 
Hundred  Engravings,  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  and  Co.,  1865.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  a  valuable  text-book  for  the  study  of 
this  important  branch  of  natural  history.  Skillfully  and  scientifically  ar- 
ranged, and  profusely  illustrated,  chiefly  from  original  designs  admira- 
bly engraved,  it  meets  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  by  the  teachers 
of  youth,  and  will  facilitate  the  study  of  this  interesting  branch  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  The  publishers  have  given  it  a  very  neat  and  inviting 
look. 

Zulu-Land ;  or  Life  Amone  the  Zulu-Kafirs  of  Natal  and  Zulu-Land, 
South  Africa.  With  Map  and  Illustrations,  largely  from  original  Photo- 
graphs. By  Rev.  Lkwis  Gbout,  Philadelphia  :  Presbyterian  Publication 
Committee ;  New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  1865.  The  author  spent  fifteen 
years  of  missionary  life  in  South  Africa  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
43an  Board,  and  is  able,  therefore,  to  speak  by  authority.  He  is  already 
favorably  known  also  as  an  author  ;  his  '^  Grammar  "  of  this  curious  Lao- 
ruage,  showing  a  thorough  mastery  of  that  tongue,  and  the  literature 
bearing  upon  tne  subject—^  book  of  decided  philological  value,  pub- 
lished by  the  same  committee,  and  noticed  in  the  January  number  of  this 
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In  the  present  work,  Mr.  Grout  appears  in  quite  another  field,  and  on  a 
more  popular  topic.  The  book  is  one  of  marked  interest.  Without  any 
attempt  at  fine  writing  the  style  is  easy,  natural,  and  lively,  and  the 
sketches  of  scenery,  and  life  in  its  varied  phases,  as  the  missionary  saw 
and  experienced  it,  are  many  of  them  very  graphic.  There  is  a  charm 
about  the  book  in  its  freshness,  raciness,  vivid  coloring,  strange  inci- 
dents, and  descriptions  of  African  life  and  manners  and  physical  features 
and  missionary  work  and  trials,  which  will  hold  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  end  of  it.  It  embodies  also  a  large  amount  of  information,  in  regard 
to  the  history,  the  geography,  and  the  productions  of  Africa,  and  a 
pretty  full  history  of  the  American  and  various  European  missions 
which  have  been  planted  in  that  dark  land.  It  is  certainly  a  very  valua- 
ble contribution  to  a  fuller  and  better  understanding  of  South  Africa. 

History  of  the  United  States  Cavalru,  from  the  formation  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  1st  of  June,  1863.  To  which  is  added  a  list  of  all  of 
the  cavalry  regiments,  with  the  names  of  their  commanders,  which  have 
been  in  the  United  States  service  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion. 
By  Albert  G.  Brackett,  Major  First  U.  S.  Cavalry,  Col.  Ninth  111.  Vol. 
Cavalry  ;  late  Chief  of  Cavabry  of  the  Department  of  Missouri ;  Special 
Inspector  of  Cavalry,  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  pp.  337.  Now 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1865. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  war-literature  of  the  country.  The  efiect 
of  it  will  be  to  increase  the  reader's  appreciation  of  this  arm  of  the 
United  States  service.  More  than  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
wars  which  precede  the  late  rebellion.  A  good  deal  of  interesting  infor- 
mation is  given  in  reference  to  cavalry  organizations,  European  and 
American,  the  various  kinds  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  the  care  of 
horses,  etc.  The  list  of  names  given  and  the  illustrations  are  an  addi- 
tional feature  of  value. 

The  Life  of  John  Brainerd,  the  Brother  of  David  Brainerd  and  his  Suc- 
cessor as  Missionary  to  the  Indians  of  New  Jersey.  By  Rev.  Thomas 
Brainerd,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  *'  Old  Pine  Church,*'  Philadelphia.  Phila- 
delphia :  Presbyterian  Publication  Committee  ;  New  York,  A.  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph, 1865.  12  mo.  pp.  492.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  interesting  book 
brought  out  by  our  Publishing  Committee,  and  in  a  style  so  superior  and 
every  way  becoming  it.  It  is  a  rare  book,  in  some  of  its  features,  as  we 
might  suppose,  coming  from  the  gifted  pen  of  Dr.  Brainerd,  and  portray- 
ing the  life  and  character  of  the  brother  and  successor  of  the  saintly 
David  Brainerd. 

The  preparation  of  this  memoir  has  evidently  been  a  labor  of  love. 
"  Representing  their  name,  and  sharing  with  them  the  great  responsi- 
bilities of  the  ministerial  office,  claiming  kindred  with  them  according  to 
the  flesh,  and  humbled  by  the  contemplation  of  their  moral  excellence, 
it  seems  pertinent  that  he  should  have  great  interest  in  their  history, 
and  be  willing  to  give  such  information  concerning  them  as  he  can  fur- 
nish for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  God. 

As  the  friend  of  Whitefield,  the  Tennents,  President  Edwards,  Burr  and 
Dickinson ;  as  the  trustee  for  twenty-six  years  of  the  College  of  Piince- 
ton ;  as  the  Moderator  of  the  Old  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  ; 
as  one  selected  to  fill  the  place  of  President  Edwards  at  Stockbridge,  on 
his  transfer  to  Nassau  Hall ;  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Old  French  War  on  the 
frontiers  of  Canada  ;  as  the  first  domestic  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  United  States ;  as  a  faithful  missionary  to  the  Indians  for 
more  than  twenty  years  ;  and  above  all,  as  a  holy  consecrated  man  of 
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God,  I  think  l^ere  are  materials  in  the  life  of  John  Brainerd  to  justify 
tiie  tardy  presentation  of  his  journal  and  biography  to  the  pnblic.  The 
author  feels  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  set  a  character  so  stain- 
less and  benevolent  before  the  rising  ministry  of  the  land." — Preface, 

Sure  we  are  that  thousands,  in  the  ministry  and  out  ot  it,  will  appreci- 
ate and  profit  by  the  service  here  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  The 
work  is  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  memoir  of  his  distinguished  brother,  which 
has  served  to  quicken  the  piety  and  enlarge  the  missionary  zeal  of  the 
Christian  church  all  over  the  world. 

John,  the  youngest  brother  of  David,  though  not  his  equal  in  talents 
or  mental  acquisitions,  possesses  a  kindred  spirit,  and  the  same  rare  ele- 
vation and  purity  of  character. 

Such  a  book  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  good  in  these  days.  How  much 
the  earnest,  devoted,  missionary  spirit  of  the  Brainerds  is  needed  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  world  at  large  and  of  our  own  country  I  We 
warmly  commend  this  late  but  beautifm  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
God'ft  most  devoted  servants,  to  the  ministry  and  to  the  laity  of  the 
church,  as  adapted  to  general  circulation,  and  most  refreshing  to  the 
Christian  heart. 

Reminiscence$t  Historical  and  Biographical ^  of  Sixty-four  years  in  the 
Ministry.  By  Bev.  Henbt  Boehm.  Edited  by  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Wakelt, 
New  York :  Garleton  &  Porter.  1865.  The  author  sustained  intimate 
relations  with  Bishop  Asbury,  and  with  other  pioneers  and  fathers  of 
the  Methodist  church  in  this  country,  and  is  therefore  able  to  give  much 
interesting  and  valuable  information  relating  to  primitive  Methodism. 
The  materials  of  the  work  are  derived  from  a  "  manuscript  journal  of 
two  thousand  pages,"  kept  by  the  author.  It  is  substantially  an  auto- 
biography, written  in  a  homely,  familiar  style,  and  yet  possessed  of  de- 
cided interest,  especially  to  the  denomination  in  whose  interest  it  is 
published. 

The  same  publishers  give  us  a  small  volume  entitled,  Sabbath  Psalter: 
A  selection  of  Psalms  for  Public  and  Family  Worship,  compiled  by  Rev. 
Henrt  J.  Fox. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Essays  in  Criticisms.  By  Matthew  Arnold,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Boston :  Tichnor  &  Fields,  1865.  This  volume 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  really  valuable  literary  republications 
of  the  season.  It  is  composed  of  many  articles  published*  separately  from 
time  to  time,  each  of  them  written  with  an  object,  and  marked  by  tlio 
thoughtful  and  earnest  character  of  the  author.  The  longest  article  is 
that  on  the  Translation  of  Homer.  The  three  lectures  which  Mr.  Arnold 
first  published  on  that  subject  brought  him  into  sharp  contact  with  Mr. 
Newman  and  some  other  translators  of  Homer,  in  which,  however,  he 
seems  to  have,  by  far,  the  better  of  the  argument. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  papers  here  reproduced  are  those 
on  T?ie  Function  of  Criticism  at  the  Present  Time, — The  Literary  Influence  of 
Academies^ — and  A  French  Eton.  The  last  of  these  gives  an  interesting 
accoimt  of  some  French  schools,  and  then  enters  somewhat  at  large  on  the 
subject  of  English  secondary  instruction,  i.  e.  instruction  given  in  insti- 
tutions below  the  rank  of  universities.  It  contains  many  suggestions  as 
apulicable  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  on  the  other.  The  article  on 
"  Academies''  also  is  very  suggestive.    The  French  Academy,  es tab- 
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lished  originally  for  preserving  the  parity  of  the  French  language,  sets 
the  standard  in  many  directions,  creates  an  educated  opinion,  and  serves 
as  a  centre  and  rallying-point  of  literary  judgment.  **  Why,'*  says  Mr. 
Arnold,  *'  is  all  the  joun%eyman»%Pork  of  literature,  as  I  may  call  it,  so 
much  worse  done  here  than  it  is  in  France  ?  Think  of  the  difiference  be- 
tween our  books  of  reference  and  those  of  the  French,  between  our  bio- 
graphical dictionaries  (to  take  a  striking  instance)  and  theirs ;  think  of 
the  difference  between  the  translations  of  the  classics  turned  out  for  Mr. 
Robin's  library  and  those  turned  out  for  M.  Nisard's  collection  !  As  a 
general  rule,  hardly  any  one  amongst  us,  who  knows  French  and  German 
well,  would  use  an  English  book  of  reference  when  he  could  get  a  French 
or  German  one."  Now  if  in  England  there  is  such  a  deficiency  from  lack 
of  concentration  of  literary  influence,  much  more  in  America  where 
what  we  may  call  the  practical  and  lower  utilitarian  influences  are  much 
more  powerful,  and  our  language  is  so  much  more  at  the  mercy  of  the 
newspapers.     The  dangers  to  which  our  language  and  literature  are  ex- 

Sosed  would  not  probably  be  met  by  an  academy, — indeed,  Mr.  Arnold 
oes  not  recommend  such  an  arrangement  for  his  own  country,  and  it  mi^ht 
hot  suit  the  genius  of  ours, — but  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  criticism 
should  be  free,  and  that  every  educated  man  should  feel  a  special  respon- 
sibility in  guarding,  so  fai*  as  he  may,  against  the  perversions  of  his  Ian* 
guage  and  against  all  degradations  of  literature. 

Dante  as  Pkilosaphet'f  Patriot  and  Poet.  With  an  Analysis  of  the  Divina 
Commedia,  its  Plots  and  Episodes,  By  Yincenso  Botta.  New  York : 
8crilMier,  1865.  Professor  Botta's  contribution  to  the  Dante  Festival 
does  lionor  to  himself  and  his  adopted  land  as  well  as  to  Italy  and  Dante. 
It  is  the  best  analysis  and  account  of  the  great  Commedia  to  be  found  in 
our  language  ;  and  it  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher  as  well  as 
of  a  critic.  The  first  part  of  the  work  sets  forth  the  philosophy,  the  po- 
litical ideas  and  the  religious  views  of  Dante ;  and  also  contains  a  valuable 
summary  of  his  life,  and  account  of  his  other  writings.  The  place  award- 
ed to  Dante  among  the  greatest  poets  of  the  world  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  criticism  and  philosophy.  His  countrymen,  in  their  renewed 
consciousness  of  national  unity,  have  done  well  to  celebrate  the  600th 
anniversary  of  their  greatest  poet's  bir.h,  with  so  much  of  pomp  and 
pride.  And  among  Uie  contributions  sent  to  them  from  other  lands,  this 
work  of  Professor  Botta  takes  rank  among  the  highest  and  best.  His 
command  of  the  resources  of  the  English  umgnage  are  extraordinary  for 
a  foreigner  ;  even  his  occasional  lapses  in  iaioms  are  what  the  best  of 
scholars  are  liable  to  when  writing  in  a  foreign  language.  The  volume 
is  very  handsomely  brought  out. 

Carry^s  Confession,  A  Novel,  By  the  Auliior  of  **Mattie  :  a  Stray," 
Ac,  Ac.  New  York:  Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels.  No.  258. 
pp.  190.  A  well-told  tale  of  domestic  life,  revolving  about  the  suspic- 
ions and  misunderstandings  of  a  husband  and  wife,  who  were  ill-suited 
to  each  other.     The  characters  are  sharply  drawn. 

The  Oil  Regions  of  Pennsylvania,  Showing  where  Petroleum  is  found, 
how  it  is  obtained,  and  at  what  cost,  with  hints  for  whom  it  may  con- 
cern. By  William  Wbioht.  New  York:  Harper  k  Brothers,  1865. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  thorough  imd  reliable  history  of  Petroleum'which 
has  been  given  to  the  public.  The  author  evidently  spared  no  pains  in 
eathering  information  on  the  spot,  and  he  has  given  his  results  in  a  fear- 
XeBs  and  independent  manner,  which  eAtitles  his  statements  to  be  re- 
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ceived  as  yeritable  truth.  The  subject  needed  a  careM  and  searching 
examination,  and  a  scathing  exposure  ;  and  it  has  got  both  in  this  vol* 
nme.  It  will  help  to  undeceive  multitudes  who  have  been  victimized 
during  the  **  oil  fever/'  while  it  goes  to  show  that  underneath  a  sjstem 
of  fraud  and  falsehood,  and  magnificent  speculation,  there  is  a  great 
basis  of  fact,  more  than  $100,000,000  of  bona-fide  capital  being  invested 
in  it,  and  the  aggregate  yield  of  oil  reaUv  immense  and  most  important 
in  a  financial  point  of  view.  We  have  here  just  the  facts  and  figures 
necessary  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  this  interest. 

TTie  Storu  of  the  Great  March.  From  the  Diary  of  a  Staff  Officer.  By  Bre- 
vet Major  Gboroe  Ward  Nichols,  Aid-de-Qeonp  to  General  Sherman.  Witii 
a  Map  and  Illustrations.  This  is  a  graphic  and  soul-s tiring  account  of 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  wonderful  feats  ever  accomplished  by  an 
army.  We  marvel  not  that  edition  after  edition  of  the  work  has  alrc^y 
been  exhausted,  and  still  the  demand  for  it  increases.  The  publishers 
have  put  it  in  a  good  style. 

Thoughts  on  the  Future  CivU  Policu  of  America,  By  Jomr  William  Dsa* 
PER,  M.  D,,  LL.  D.,  author  of  "Treatise  on  Human  Physiology,"  &c 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1865. 

Another  volume  from  the  prolific  x>^n  of  Prof.  Draper,  whose  works 
possess  some  features  of  novelty  and  interest  certainly,  and  are  sure  to 
command  readers,  while  thev  are  marred,  at  least  the  present  one,  and  his 
**  History  of  the  ^tellectual  Development  of  Europe,  by  great  defects, 
foolish  assumptions,  and  radical  false  reasonings.  In  our  judgment  the 
main  principles  which  underlie  both  these  works — ^for  they  are  identical 
—cure  unsound  and  vicious.  Draper's  main  theory,  if  we  can  apprehend 
it,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Comte,  Buckle  and  Mills-— the  great  masters  of 
positive  science.  The  progress  of  the  race  is  progress  simply  of  the 
positive  sciences.  In  tne  advance  of  physiology  lies  the  only  hope  of 
the  world.  Looking  at  the  future  in  the  light  of  morals,  theology  and  meta* 
physics,  all  is  darkness.  He  excludes  the  moral  element  and  providence 
from  history,  and  makes  the  physical  supreme. 

We  have  not  space  for  a  more  extended  notice  of  this  pretentious  book 
at  the  present,  but  we  may  refer  to  it  at  another  time.  In  the  mean- 
while we  refer  our  readers  to  the  opinions  we  expressed,  after  a  careful 
examination,  of  Dr.  Draper's  **  History  of  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe"  in  this  Review  for  the  year  1863,  p.  517,  and  again  pp.  615^-30. 
Very  much  there  said  is  equally  applicable  to  the  present  work. 


MISCELLANY. 

Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  Parts  12,  13,  brings 
down  the  narrative  with  abundant  illustrations,  to  the  midst  of  the  oper- 
ations in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  (under  Buell)  in  1862.  The  account 
of  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  of  General  Butler's  rule  there,  is  one 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  history. 

TJie  Influence  of  the  War  on  our  National  Prosperity  y  is  the  title  of  an  ex- 
cellent Lecture,  delivered  by  Wiluam  E.  Dodoe,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore.    It  handles  the  theme  very  effectively. 

The  Two  Pageants,  by  Charles  P.  Kradth,  D.  D.,  is  an  eloquent  dis- 
course in  commemoration  of  President  Lincoln. 

Classical  and  ScieiUific  Studies,  and  the  Great  Schools  of  England.  By 
W.  P.  Atkinsok.    Cambridge :  Sever  &  Francis,  1865.    A  very  interest- 
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ing  account  of  the  training  in  the  English  schools,  with  pertinent  criti- 
cisms on  its  defects  and  remedies.  The  statements  of  the  text  are 
abundantly  fortified  in  the  Appendix. 

Peace  imder  Liberty,  An  Oration  before  the  city  authorities  of  Boston, 
July  4th,  1865.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Manning.  An  eloquent  and  patriotic 
discourse,  fearless  in  its  tone  and  just  in  its  spirit. 

Orations^  Poems,  and  Speeches  at  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciated  AUumni  of  Ae  Pacific  Coast,  at  Oakland,  California,  June  6th,  1865. 
Few  of  our  Eastern  college  commencements  are  carried  out  with  as  much 
spirit,  wit  and  wisdom,  as  are  seen  in  this  full  report  of  the  doings  of 
our  California  brothers. 

American  Criticism  or  the  North  American  Review,  and  Life  and  Times 
of  John  Huss.  New  York  :  American  News  Co.  We  simply  announce 
^is  pamphlet.  It  deserves  attention.  In  the  whole  history  of  criticism 
we  know  of  nothing  more  unfair,  shsJlowand  vindictive  than  the  attack, 
thrice  repeated,  on  the  author  of  '*  Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss  ''  ana 
his  noble  history,  by  the  North  American  Review.  This  pamphlet  not  only 
vindicates  Dr.  Gillett  from  the  charges  of  the  critic,  but  shows,  what  we 
had  thought  hardly  possible,  '-  a  lower  deep  "  still  in  the  folly,  shallow- 
ness and  malignity  of  his  assailant. 
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